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ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HB  Author^  soon  after  he  had  left  the  univer- 
sitj,  sent  a  letter  to  a  fellow- student,  who  had  gone 
to  America,  containing  an  account  of  Irish  affairs 
for  a  few  years  preceding.  This  letter  was  published 
in  London  in  1792,  airout  seven  years  aft;er  it  was 
written;  and  from  the  favourable  character  given  of 
this  juvenile  production  in  the  Monthly  Review,^ 
the  AuUmnt  was  induced  to  undertake  the  present 
history,  which,  from  various  causes,  has  been  long 
delayed.  In  the  execu^on  of  the  work  he  exerted 
great  industry  in  endeavouring  to  attain  the  real 
truth,  but  a  particular  quotation  of  authorities 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  an  abridg- 
ment. 


♦  Review  for  June  1792. 
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CHAPTER  J- 

Original  inhabitants^ReligiaiP'^Government'^Laws^DweU' 
lingS'^Morah'^Food^^^Dress^^OUam  FodUH^Kmbtth'-^ 
Tuathal''-^Nial''-~'St  Pairick^'^Compkte  canversiim^^ 
Learned  and  pious  men^^The  Danes  or  Ostmenr^Brian 
Beromy'T^Battle  of  Cloniarffc'^Last  attempt 'ef  the  Danes^ 

X  HE   Irish  antiquaries  have   laboured   above  all  others  cHAP,  l. 
to  attach  peculiar  dignity  to   the  country   which   is   the  i        — 
object  of  their  panegyric,   and,    in  the    ardour  of  their 
zeal,  have  taken  the  ideal  conceits  pf  bards  for  true  history. 
Without  attending  to  the  whimsies  of  these,  it  is  just  ncr 
cessary  to  mention,  that  Ireland  Tvas  first  peopled  by  a  co» 
lony  of  the  Celtae,  a  nation,  of  very  remote  antiquity,  fhat  Original  in* 
spread  ov6r  western  Europe,   whose  language  reseqabled^*********** 
that  used  by  the  original  Irish  at  present,     paving  ex« 
tended  themselves  over  Germany  and  Gau],  they  passed 
over  to  Great  Britain,  and  thence  to  Ireland,  and,  after 
possessing  this  country  for  many  ages,  were  s^t  length  dis- 
iturbed  by  the  Firbolgs,  a  branch  of  the  greitt  Scythian 
Iswarm,  that  came  over  from  Belgic  Gaul.     The  Celtae,  be- 
[ing  occupied  in  the  chace,  lived  in  forests ;  the  Firbolgs, 
Hike  their  brethren  in  Germany,  resided  for  a  great  part  of  * 
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CHAP.  L  the  year  in  artificial  caves.  •  By  these,  it  is  supposed,  some 
'  knowledge  of  letters  was  introdu^d,  and,  of  course,  they 

were  considered  more  civilized  than  the  others.  That  Ire- 
land was,  however,  involve(J  in. extreme  barbwisra,  is  evi- ^ 
dent  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  never  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  Romans,  who  held  the  dominion  of  Britain 
for  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  years.  Its  subjugation 
could  have  been  effected,  it  was  thought,  in  the  time  of 
Agricola,  by  a  single  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries,  amount- 
ing to  about  five  thousand  men. 

Religion.  '^^^  religion  of  the  people  was  druidism,  a  severe  system 
of  superstition,  whose  priests,  termed  druids,  by  means  of 
excotnmunication  and  other  modes  of  punishment,  obtained 
supreme  sway  over  them,  and  obliged  them,  as  well  in  tem- 
poral as  spiritual  concerns,  to  submit  to  their  decisions. 
Their  peculiar  doctrines  were  not  completely  divulged  to 
the  laity,  nor  committed  to  writing,  but  contained  in  verses, 
which  were  carefully  treasured  up  in  memory.  It  is  sup- 
posed they  prescribed  the  worship  of  the  sun  or  fire,  of 
which  some  relic  still  remains  in  the  custom  of  lighting  i|p 
bonfires  on  the  eve  preceding  the  twenty-fourth  of  June. 
Their  plaices  of  worship  were  lonely  groves,  for  which  tbey^ 
had  a  superstitious  regard;  and  for  the  oak  in  particular, 
as  appears  by  the  name  of  their  religion,*  they  entertained 
a  profound  veneration.  Their  hierarchy  consisted  of  a  di- 
versity of  ranks,  with  an  arch-druid,  who  had  the  principal 
authority.  Yet,  with  all  this  solemnity,  their  precepts  of 
morality  were  not  strict,  and  these  priests  chiefly  exerted 
'  their  influente  over  Jheir  votaries  in  promoting  temporal 
ends,  to  which  they  made  religion  subservient.  Hence,  in 
order  to  inspire  the  vulgar  with  courage  in  battle,  they  in- 
culcated the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

Govcrnp         The  most  ancient  form  of  government  in  Ireland  was  a 

menu  number  of  provincial  kings,  of  whom  one  assumed,  for  a 
time,  the  title  of  monarch,  exacting  from  the  rest,  when  he 
could  eflTect  it,  a  kind  of  homage,  military  service,  and  also 
tribute.  The  number  was  certainly  indefinite,  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  was  not  confined  to  five,  but 
extended  to  six,  seven,  or  more.  Each  of  these  kings  had 
*  Druidism  is  taken  from  ^^vsy  quercus,  an  oak. 
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subc^dinate  to  him  a  variety  of  petty  kings  or  princes,  of  CH4lP.  r. 
whom  he  demanded  tribute,  assistance,  and  submission,  si*.  '  — 
milar  to  what  be  paid  the  sovereign^  These  petty  kings 
had  also  other  chieftains,  or  heads  of  inferior  clans,  subor<* 
dinate  to  them,  over  whom  they  assumed  the  same  rule. 
The  tribute  paid  in  all  these  cases  was  cattle  and  various 
goods.  The  submission,  however,  which  each  inferior,  in 
this  difiGerent  gradation  of  rank,  afforded  to  his  superior 
was  not  uniform,  but  varied,  being  directed  by  caprice  or 
convenience.  The  monarch,  in  particular,  was  almost  con<« 
stantly  engaged  in  wars  with  some  or  other  of  the  provin- 
cial kings,  occasioned,  in  general,  by  their  withholding  the 
usual  laributes. 

The  succession  to  the  monarchy  was  elective,  but  con«* 
fined  to  the  fiunily  of  the  three  sons  of  Milesius,  the  ima- 
ginary hero  of  the  bards,  whose  names  are  recorded  to  be 
Hebor,  Heremon,  and  Amergin.  To  prevent,  in  some  de-^ 
gree,  the  confusion  attending  on  this  unsettled  mode,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  elect,  during  the  life  of  the  mo* 
narch,*  the  succesisor,  who  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  the 
same  family.  The  person  chosen  was  frequently  the  bro- 
ther,  uncle,  ch*  cousin-german  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
Successors  to  the  provincial  kings  and  chieftains,  whom 
th^y  termed  (ainistSf  were  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
This  mode,  however,  did  not  remedy  the  inconvenience, 
but  still  was  the  cause  c^  violent  contests  and  bloodshed. 
The  person  elected  sometimes  took  up  arms  against  the 
reigning  mcmorch,  and  frequently  both  fell  victims  to  some 
more  potent  faction.  So  that,  out  of  two  hundred  mo- 
narchs,  a  hundred  and  seventy,  it  is  allowed,  died  by  pre- 
mature and  violent  deaths^  The  title  of  each  was  usually 
the  murder  of  the  one  who  preceded  him. 

In  such  an  unsettled  state  of  government,  laws,  we  mayLaws*^ 
suppose,  had  but  a  feeble  operation.  Their  laws,  however, 
sucli  as  they  were,  seem  not  to  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  but  wene  transmitted  through  successive  genera- 
tions by  a  kind  of  hereditary  judges  called  Brehons,  who 
gave  their  decisions  in  the  open  air.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  not  suitable  to  the  enormity  of  crimes,  and 
even  myrder  escaped  with  a  fine  or  commutation  caljied  mc, 
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CHAP.  I.  which  was  usually  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased- 
Another  law  required  that  a  man's  land,  on  his  death,  or 
on  leaving  his  tribe,  should  be  equally  distributed  among 
the  families  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged      This 
produced   a  perpetual   fluctuation  of  property,  as    men'*d 
crimes,  or  misfortunes,  frequently  forced  thcsm  from   one 
tribe  to  another.     Hence,  agriculture  was  neglected,  and 
industry  discouraged.     Yet  the  mensal  land,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tainist,  was  ex- 
cepted from  this  rule,  and  descended  to  hirii  without  dimi- 
nution.    The  moveable  effects,  however,  on  a  man's  de- 
cease, were  divided  equally  among  all  his  sons,  legitimate 
or  not,  and,  on  their  failure,  among  the  next  male  heirs, 
but  femstles  were  totally  excluded.     This  also  operated  to 
the  discouragement  of  industry,  since  part  of  a  man's  fa-, 
mily  was  prevented  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.     It  ig 
supposed,  however,  that  the  original  Irish  had  a  plurality 
of  wives,  9  custom  derived  from  the  Northerns  who  arrive^ 
here  before  the  second  century. 
Dwellings.      The  habitations  both  of  princes  and  people  were  cabins 
made  of  hurdles,  and  plastered  with  clay.     Eachcl  an  had 
their  dwellings  together,  and  in  the  middle  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  trench.     These  fortified  inclosures  were 
termed  raths,  and.  were  of  different  dimensions  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  chieftain.     Here  the  whole  clan  used, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  to  shelter  themselves  from  danger. 
They  were  also  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers ; 
and  the  Brehon  laws  required  that  they  should  not  be  too 
suddenly  removed,  lest  these  should  be  disappointed  of 
their  usual  entertainment.     Such  hospitality  wad  essentially 
necessary  among  a  barbarous  people,  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  convenience  of  inns.    Travellers  were  there  allow- 
ed provision  by  right  of  hospitality,  but  the  people  were 
obliged  to  support  the  chieftain  and  his  attendants,  who 
lived  among  them  at  free  quarters.     It  was  also  a  custom 
for  different  families  to  exchange  children,  which  was  call- 
ed fosterage,  and  produced  such  an  intimate  connection 
among  the  persops  tbps  byed  up  together,  that  they  con- 
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eidored  tbemselves  bound  to  support  each  other  in  every  chap.  i. 
quarrel.  n 

Acts  of  violence,  indeed,  accompanied  by  horrible  in*  Morals, 
stances  of  treachery  and  perjury,  though  softened  now  and 
thea  by  some  generous  deeds,  were  too  frequent  among 
them,  to  which  they  were  excited  by  their  national  music 
and  songs,  that  tended,  instead  of  alleviating,  to  rouse  the 
vindictive  passions  of  the  people.  The  bards  and  musi* 
cians,  who  acquired  great  influence  over  them  by  humour- 
ing their  favourite  prejudices,  had  their  professions  made 
hereditary  (as  were  also  other  professions  or  trades  in  cer- 
tain families),  and  large  portions  of  land  appropriated  to 
their  use.  They  attained,  it  is  said,  the  third  part  of  the 
national  property,  which  also  had  the  advantage  of  not  be 
ing  liable  to  the  fluctuation  of  other  tenures. 

Their  land,  however,  was  but  of  small  benefit,  since  pood. 
agriculture  was  but  little  understood  or  practised,  and  their 
chief  food  was  milk,  herbs,  flesh  of  cattle,  and  particularly 
of  vi^ild  swine,  that  abounded  in  the  forests  of  oaks.  Such 
.diet,  with  bad  cookery,  made  the  leprosy  very  frequent 
among  them.  The  little  corn  they  had,  instead  of  being 
threshed,  was  freed  from  the  husk  by  fire,  then  pounded 
and  boiled,  or  ground  with  a  hand-mill,  and  baked  in 
cakes,  which  were  hardened  on  embers  or  a  griddle.  Their 
principal  beverage  was  mead,  which  caused  the  preserva* 
tion  of  bees  to  be  particularly  regarded  by  the  Brehon  ^ 
laws. 

Their  dress  can* not  be  settled  so  exactly,  since  it  was  Dress, 
liable  to  variations  by  the  change  of  fashion  and  the  intro- 
duction of  foreigners.  They  wore  a  short  cloak,  at  first  of 
skin,  and  afterwards  of  cloth,  furnished  with  a  hood,  and 
decorated  with  stripes  of  various  colours.  This  short  cloak 
was  in  time  exchanged  for  a  long  one,  and  the  hood  for  a 
conical  cap.  They  also  wore  a  jacket,  and  trowsers  which 
descended  to  the  feet ;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  naked  below.  Their  clothes  were,  like  their 
^eep,  of  a  dark  colour,  but  their  trowsers  were  dyed  yel- 
low, as  were  also  their  shirts,  which  were  wide,  with  large 
folds,  and  sleeves  of  great  size :  one  of  them  would  take 
jBfteen  yards  of  yard-wide  linen.   The  shoe  was  just  a  pieca 
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PHAP.  T.  of  leather  tied  on  the  foot  by  a  thong.  They  wore  a  lon^ 
beardg  at  least  on  the  upper  lip,  and  a  great  bunch  of  hair' 
thrown  over  their  forehead,  which  gave  them  a  ferocious: 
aspect. 

A  particular  detail  of  the  transactions  of  such  barbarous 
people  would  produce  neither  amusement  nor  instruction^ 
and,  indeed,  the  recital  of  the  same  repeated  acts  of  cruelty 
and  treachery  would  disgust  4:he  reader  with  its  dull  uni- 
formity. Hence  no  benefit  would  be  derived  from  such  a 
particular  detail,  even  if  sufficient  authority  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  this  really  is  not  the  case,  for  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  of  the  diflTerent  reigns  is  usually  taken  from 
poems  and  romances,  which,  tliough  founded  in  reality, 
would  aflFord,  when  embellished  by  the  fictions  of  the  bards, 
very  imperfect  materials  for  history.  A  sketch,  however, 
of  some  of  the  most  important  reigns  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  form  a  connected  narrative. 

ouam  Fod.     After  a  variety  of  monarchs,  of  whom  a  particular  notice 

^  is  not  requisite,  the  one  called  Ollam  Fodla,  who  reigned 

about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  Before  the  Christian 
era,  was  distinguished  by  his  capacity  for  legislation.  En- 
dued by  nature  with  a  superior  understanding,  he  insti- 
tuted, it  is  said,  the  triennial  convention  of  kings,  priests, 
and  poets,  who  met  at  Tarah,  in  Meath,  for  the  j)urpose  of 
establishing  laws,  and  regulating  the  government.  Some 
others  also  followed  his  example,  and  were  useful  in  pro- 
ducing salutary  laws,  though  barbarous  crimes  too  fre- 
quently intervened,  and  the  monarchs  themselves  were  suc- 
cessive'ly  removed  by  a  series  of  assassination. 

Kembeih.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Ollam  Fodla,  Kem- 
beth  ascended  the  throne,  who  built,  it  is  reported,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Armagh,  the  palace  of  Emania,  the  celebrated 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  for  almost  seven  hundred 
years.  At  Emania  councils  were  held  subordinate  to  Tarah, 
the  subject  of  whose  debates  related  to  national  police,  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  His  queen,  Macha,  obtained '  the 
throne  after  his  death,  having  gained  dififerent  victories  over 
her  competitors,  and,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  was  slain 
herself,  by  Reachta,  a  prince  of  the  line  of  Heber,  who 
Vias  also  put  to  death  by  his  successor.    Hence  followed  the 
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reigns  of  a  variety  of  monarcbs,  who  obtained  the  supreme  chap.  i. 
sway  by  destroying  the  actual  possessors  of  the  throne.  -^== 
During  this  time,  some  bands  of  the  Scandinavian  Groths, 
from  the  regions  near  the  Baltic,  formed  settlements  in  Ire- 
land ;  and,  about  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Dumnonian  race  usurped  the  chief  ]x>wer  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  ancient  royal  family. 

At  length  Tuathal,  a  prince  of  this  ancient  family,  re«T"»tfc»l« 
turning  from  North  Britain  with  some  auxiliaries,  had  the 
general  convention  assembled  at   Tarah,  and  himself  ac- 
knowledged as  supreme  monarch.     He  obliged  his  subjects 
by  a  solemn  oath,  to  elect  their  future  sovereigns  from  his 
family,  and  had  the  district  of  Meath  appointed  as  an  ap- 
pendage      the  monarchy.     During  his  reign,  an  incident 
took  place,  which  was  attended  with   a  very  remarkable 
e£Pect.     Eochaid,  the  provincial  king  of  Leinster,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  conceiving  a  guilty  passion  for  her 
sister,  pretended,  in  order  to  gratify  his  desire,  that  his  wife 
tras  dead,  and  obtained  her  sister  in  marriage.     The  two 
Sadies  happened  to  meet  in  the  royal  house  of  Leinster,  and 
the  meeting  had  a  fatal  efiect  on  them,  as  they  both  died  of 
tjexation.     The  monarch  in  a  rage  invaded  his  province, 
which  was  preserved  from  desolation  only  on  the  express 
[condition  of  paying  a  grievous  tribute,  called  the  Baromean 
tribute,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  monarches  resent- 
ment, and  of  the  oflTence  that  Eochaid  had  committed.     The 
exaction  of  this  oppressive  tribute  produced  disorders  for  ages. 
Con,  one  of  his  successors,  who  gained  the  throne,  as 
'  usual,  by  putting  the  reigning  monarch  to  death,  found 
great  difficulty  in  exacting  this  tribute.     He  reigned  thirty- 
Rve  years,  mostly  engaged  in  wars  of  various  success,  and  at 
[last  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the  King  df  Ulster.     The 
reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Art,  is  only  remarkable  for 
having  a  colony  of  Irish  settled  in  Albany  in  North  Brita.in, 
'under  a  chieftain  called  Rida.     Hence  a  more  intimate  in- 
tercourse was  established  between  the  two  countries, 
t    Cormac,  the  second  after  him,  who  was  elected  monarch 
Jn  254,  seemed  to  possess  some  political  talents,  but  was  so 
^unfortunate  as  to  lose  an  eye  in  one  of  his  military  expedi- 
tions, which  rendered  him  unfit  to  reign,   as  nj>  person 
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CHAP.  I.  maimed  could,  by  the  constitution,  sit  on  the  throne^  He 
. '  resigned  his  situation  with  great  cahnness,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  philosophic  retirement,  having  com« 
posed  different  works,  especially  ^^  an  Advice  to  a  King,*** 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  who,  he  expected,  would  some 
time  or  other  ascend  the  throne. 

Soon  after  his  death,  his  son,  Carbry  attained,  as  he  ex- 
pected, the  sovereign  power,  and  profiting  by  his  father'^s 
instructions,  framed  some  useful  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
,  pose  of  restraining  those  violent  passions  which  too  frequent- 
ly were  allowed  to  operate  without  controul.  Yet  his  pre- 
cepts seemed  not  to  have  had  a  suitable  influence  on  his 
own  conduct,  for  though  it  was  his  duty,  as  monarch  of 
Ireland,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  his  subjects,  yet  he 
led  an  army  into  Leinster,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
odious  Baromean  tribute.  In  his  reign,  the  national  militia^ 
so  useful  and  so  much  famed  by  the  bards,  for  reasons  not 
sufficiently  known,  was  disbanded. 

Flacha,  of  the  house  of  Heremon,  who  was  elected  hks 
successor,  was  attacked  by  a  faction  termed  the  Collas,  whd 
were  enraged  at  the  partiality  he  showed  to  his  son,  Murei 
doch,  a  young  man  possessed  with  a  desire  of  military  glory 
The  king  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  these,  dne  of  whon 
usurped  his  throne,  but  was  afterwards  banished  by  Mure-^ 
doch  with  the  whole  party  to  Albany.  In  three  years  thej 
returned,  having  obtained  their  pardon  from  Muredocfa,! 
who  also  supplied  them  with  seven  thousand  men  to  procure 
a  settlement  in  Ulster.  But  this  monarch,  during  the  ab-f 
sence  of  his  party,  was  attacked  by  Collach,  one  of  his  chief-) 
tains,  and  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  life. 

Irhe  usurper  was  soon  slain  by  the  king'^s  son,  Eochaid,! 
who,  as  well  as  Cremthan,  the  next  successor  to  the  throne,! 
went  over  to  North  Britain,  in  order  to.  assist  the  Picts  j 
against  the  Romans,  and  their  British  auxiliaries.  It  must] 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  Irish  monaixhs  had  frequently! 
sufficient  employment  at  home,  without  going  abroad  oni 
foreign  expeditions ;  for,  beside  contending  with  the  provin- 
cial  kings,  who  were  often  turbulent,  they  were  frequendji 
engaged  in  warfare  with  colonies  of  the  Scandinavian  6oths,l 
already  jnentioned,  who  at  different  times  invaded  their  j 
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country  with  success     These  coIoQies  were  termed  Scots;  chap,  r^ 
and  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  obtained  such  • 
power  as  to  cause  this  island  to  be  called  Scotia  or  Scotland, 
an  appellation  in  later  times  transferred  to  another  country. 
In  this  same  century,  it  is  reported,  that  they,  led  on  by 
Oscar,  son  of  Oshin,  and  grandson  of  the  hero  Fin,  en- 
gaged in  a  great  battle  with  the  Irish,  under  a  prince  of  • 
Xicinster,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.     This  pre- 
vented the  subjugation  of  Ireland  at  that  time.     They  con-^ 
tinned,  however,  masters  of  the  ports,  but  the  native  princes 
seemed  to  have  considerable  authority  in  the  interior  parts- 
of  the  country. 

Of  all  the  Irish  monarchs  at  that  time,  who  were  most  Niau- 
successful,  both  in  repelling  foreign  invasion,  and  in  sub- 
duing rebellious  chieftains,  Nial  the  Great,  or  *Nial  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  the  immediate  successor  of  Cremthan,  was 
.  certainly  the  most  remarkable.     When  he  had  sufficiently 
established  his  authority  at  home,  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  in  going  over  to  Ncnrth  Britain,  to  ac- 
company the  Picts  in  their  expeditions  against  the  unfortu- 
nate Britons.    He  broke  through  the  wall  built  by  the  Ro-^ 
mans  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  the  Picts,  attacked  the 
people^  desolated  the  country,  and  returned  home  laden 
with  plunder.     He  also  made  two  expeditions,  of  a  similar 
kind,  into  Gaul,  assisted  in  tlrc  first  by  the  Saxons,  and, 
in  the  second,  by  the  general  of  the  Dulraidas,  but  wa» 
murdered,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  in  406,  by  a  son  of 
the  king  of  Leinster,  who  went  over  to  Gaul  for  that  very 
purpose.     The  country  was  thus  happily  freed  from  de- 
predation. 

In  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Dathy,  who  succeeded  him^ 
the  Romans,  distressed  on  the  continent  by  the  northern 
nations,  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Britain^ 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Dathy,  and  his  friends; 
the  Picts,  to  ravage  the  country.  He  also  led  an  army  to 
Gaul,  where  he  perished,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps. 
I  His  successor  was  Laogary,  the  son  of  Nial  the  Great, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  438.  Soon  after  his  accession, 
he  made  a  descent  on  Britain,  and  compelled  the  people  to 
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CHAP.  I.  pay  him  a  tribute.  Yet,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  Baromean  tribute^  being  defeated  in 
battle  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cremthan  the  king  of  Leinster. 
In  order  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  took  an  oath  never  more 
to  demand  this  odious  tribute,  but  being  absolved  by  the 
druids,  he  broke  his  engagement,  and  continued  still  to  pur- 
sue his  iniquitous  claim.  These  priests  had  long  before 
corrupted  both  religion  and  morality,  and,  of  course,  were 
injurious  to  the  state. 

l^he  time  now  arrived  when  the  Christian  religion  was 
more  openly  professed  in  Ireland,  though  some  feeble  efforts 
had  been  tried  to  introduce  it  before.     The  honour  of  this 

St.  Patrick,  con  version  is  usually  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  who  is  repor- 
ted to  be  a  native  of  North  Britain,  and  to  have  entertain- 
ed a  partiality  for  the  Irish,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  a  captive  in  Ireland  in  his  youth.     He  arrived  here, 
it  is  said,  on  his  spiritual  enterprise,  with  authority  from 
Pc^e  Celestine,   about  432,  when  he  was  in  his  sixtieth 
ye&r.     Yet,  the  very  existence  of  this  saint  has  of  late  been 
controverted,  and  such  powerful  arguments  produced,  as  the 
most  zealous  of  his  advocates  and  admirers  will  find  diffi- 
cult  to  answer.*     It  appears,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  writing  of  authentic  date  before  the  ninth  century,  a 
period  remarkable  for  febricating  the  lives  of  saints,  nor  by 
the  ecclesiastic  historians  of  the  intermediate  time,  Beda, 
Cogitosus,  Adamnan,  and  Cummian,  who,  it  might  be  sup* 
posed,  would  not  have  pmitted  to  take  notice  of  so  great  a 
missioner,  if  any  recount  of  him  had  reached  them.    In 
the  calendar,  it  is  owned,  his  name  is  frequently  found,  but 
this  is  very  suspicious  authority.    The  stories  also  transmit- 
ted to  us  of  his  exploits  and  miracles,  have,  it  is  said,  too 
much  the  appearance  of  legendary  fiction.     Yet,  it  is  odd, 
that  the  imposture  should  have  been  palmed  on  the  world 
so  long,  and  never  discovered  till  the  present  time. 

In  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity,  by  whomsoever 
this  useful  work  was  effected,  great  policy  was  displayed  in 
endeavouring  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  druids. 
As  certain  hereditary  priveleges  and  possessions  wereannex- 

*  See  Ledwich^s  Antiquiti.es  of  Ireland,  where  this  abstruse  subject,  is 
amply  discussed  with  singular  ingenuity  and  learning. 
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ed  to  tibat  order,  it  was  Appointed,  in  conformity  to  this  idea,  CHAP.  I. 
that  the  oflSce  of  pastors  of  the  several  churches  should  be  .  "^ 
eonfil^ed  to  certain  families,  and  that  the  lands  set  apart  for 
their  support  should  descend  by  regular  inheritance.  This 
tended  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  the  druids  to  Christian- 
ity, who  were  before  most  averse  to  it,  as  it  showed  a  re- 
i^pect  to  their  ancient  customs,  and  as  they  might  obtain  the 
same  advantage  from  the  present  religion,  which  they  en- 
joyed from  the  last.  Still  the  work  of  conversion  proceed- 
ed slowly,  as  it  appears  that  paganism  prevailed  very  much 
here,  even  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  missionaries,  however,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  con- 
vert, among  other  persons  of  rank,  Laogary,  the  monarch, 
who,  notwithstanding,  seems  not  to  have  been  much  improv- 
ed in  morality  by  his  change  of  religion.  Once  more  he 
joined  the  Picts  with  an  army  in  their  predatory  invasions 
of  Britain,  which  was  continually  harassed  by  their  attacks, 
until  the  battle  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  took  place,  in 
which  the  Britons  were  victorious  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxons,  who,  being  invited  as  auxiliaries,  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Laogary,  who  died  in  456,  was  succeeded  by  Oliol  Molt, 
of  the  family  of  Heremon,  who,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  his  predecessor,  led  an  army  intd  Leinster  to  enforce  the 
^yment  of  the  Baromean  tribute,  and  fought  a  battle  there, 
of  which  the  event  is  not  related.  Soon  after,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  Leuighad,  the  son  of  Laogary,  a 
competitor  for  the  throne,  who,  when  he  came  to  age,  de- 
manded it  as  the  right  of  his  family,  and  slew  Oliol  on  the 
plains  of  Ocha.  Leuighad  was  now  crowned  monarch,  having 
an  undisputed  title  to  the  crown,  as  he  was  descended  from 
Heremon,  and  of  the  house  of  Nial. 

The  different  claims  to  that  honour,  between  the  families 
of  Heber  and  Heremon,  produced,  for  several  ages,  a  va- 
riety of  contests,  of  which,  and  of  the  reigns  themselves,  it 
may  be  needless  to  relate, the  particulars.  Yet,  for  the  two 
succeeding  centuries,  notwithstanding  these  violent  con- 
tests, Christianity  and  learning  made  a  successful  progress 
•  in  Ireland.  The  complete  conversion  of  the  island  was^«ni^«e 
owing  to  the  clergy  of  South  Britain,  who  took  refuge  here^'^^*'^^"* 
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CHAP.  I.  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pagans,  the  sanguinary  con<)uero^« 
■~~^^^^^  of  their  country.     These  contributed  to  found  here  mo-* 
nasteries  and  seminaries  of  learning,  which  bad  so  much 
increased  in  the  seventh  century  as  to  cause  Ireland  to  be 
called  the  island  of  saints  and  scholars.     Missionaries  were 
then  sent  from  it  to  different  parts  of  the  continent,  to  pro- 
pagate the  Christian  religion  and  scholastic  philosophy,  the 
fadiionable  learning  of  the  times.     This  literary  pre-emi« 
nence,  in  those  dark  ages,  was  not  only  owing  to  the  asylum 
it  then  afforded  to  men  of  a  contemplative  turn,  during  the 
troubles  on  the  continent,  and  Saxon  wars  in  South  Britain , 
but  also  to  the  discouragement  of  knowledge  and.  free  in« 
quiry,  visibly  shewn  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  well 
assured  that  ignorance  would  promote  that  spiritual  domi« 
nion  at  which  he  aimed.    Literature,  however,  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  monasteries,  which,  by  their  institution, 
being  detached  from  society,  had  but  little  influence  on  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  were  involved  in  extreme 
barbarism.     Yet,  furious  and  savage  as  they  were,  those 
asylums  of  piety  were  respected  by  them  in  their. most 
bloody  intestine  commotions. 

The  fame  of  those  seminaries  at  that  time  certainly  ex- 
tended very  far,  and  attracted  students  from  Britain  and 
the  continent.  Yet  the  number  has  been  greatly  exagge<* 
rated  by  the  monkish  historians,  who  tell  us  there  were 
seven  thousand  at  Armagh,  and  at  least  as  many  at  Lismore. 
From  those  repositories  of  learning  certainly  proceeded 
many  saints  and  scholars,  of  whom  it  may  be  suiBcient  to 
mention  a  few. 
Lenroed  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  flourished  Colum- 
and  pious  ba,  or  Columb-Cill,  who,  after  founding  a  monastery  at 
Derry,  established  a  celebrated  abbey  in  the  isle  of  Hay, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  which,  for  almost  two  hundred  years, 
disseminated  Christian  knowledge  and  literature  through 
North  Britain  and  Northumberland.  Hence  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  North  Britains. 
His  biographer,  St.  Canice,  the  patron  saint  of  Kilkenny, 
who  also  wrote  hynms  in  his  praise,  immediately  succeeded 
him. 

In  the  seventh  century  flourished,  bfeside  a  number  of 


men. 
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^ther  hdy  men,  the  learned  and  pious  Columbanus,   acHAP.  T, 
monk  of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down,  who  composed  i         ■  ■ 
WOTks  of  celebrity,  both  in   poetry  and  prose,  the  latter 
chiefly  in  defence  of  the  old  observation  of  Easter.     He 
ako  founded  two  monasteries  in  Burgundy,  in  France,  and 
one  in  Briton. 

The  next  century  produced   Virgilius   Solivagus,   the 
glory  of  Irish  literature,  whose  fame  attracted  the  notice 
of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
bisboprick  of  SaltzbuVg.     He  was  degraded  by  pope  Za- 
x^hary,  for  daring  to  publish  the  discovery  he  had  made  of 
the  real  figure  of  the  earth,  the  fruits  of  laborious  research, 
but  was  canonized,  five  hundred  years  after,  by  pope  Gre- 
gory the  Ninth,     Sedulus  Scotigena,  distinguished  also  by 
the  epithet  Secundus,  in  his  writings  opposed  with  ability 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontifi*,  and  the  worship 
of  images.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  those  men  of  litera* 
ture  left  us  no  account  of  their  own  country,  the  records  of 
•which  in  those  times  are  peculiarly  meagre  and  obscure. 
IVe  have,  it  is  true.  The  PsalUr  of  Cashel^^  The  Book  of 
Ilowth,  The  Annals  of  Figemagh,   The  Annals  of  Innis* 
failen^  and  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  yet  obtain  firom 
them  very  little  satisfactory  information. 

The  repose,  however,  of  contemplative  men  was  disturb- .j.|,g  p^,^ 
ed,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  or  or  Ostinem 
Ostmen,  who,  ascending  up  the  rivers  in  their  light  vessels,    . 
laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  butchered  the 
inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex,  and  carried  off  the  plun- 
der.    Againk  the  Christian  clergy,  in  particular,  those  pa- 
gans exerted  their  bloody  rage,  despoiled  the  monasteries 
and  public  seminaries,  and  obliged  many  of  the  learned 
men  to  make  their  escape  out  of  the  kingdom.     Their  su- 
perstition was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  sort,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  desire  for  slaughter,  and  a  contempt  of  death. 
Woden,  the  object  of  their  worship,  was  the  imaginary  god 
of  war,  into  whose  paradise  admission  was  only  to  be  gain- 
ed by  bloodshed.   To  die  by  any  other  means  than  by  war- 
like weapons  was  esteemed  so  disgraceful,  that,  when  in 

•   This  is  a   poetic  composition,  and  is  supposed  to  be  ifvritten  by  Cor- 
mac  Macuillenan,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  king  of  Munstcr. 
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CHAP.  I.  danger  of  being  carried  off  by  disease,  they  prevailed  on 
their  friends  to  put  them  to  violent  deaths. 

Their  first  landing  in  Ireland  was  in  795,  and  ravaging; 
parties  of  them  also  landed  afterwards.  But  the  great  in- 
vasion was  in  815,  and  took  place  under  Turgesius  or 
Turgis,  who,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  spread  desolation 
over  the  island,  fieing  desirous  at  length  to  reign  over  a 
country  which  he  had  plundered,  he  assumed  the  state  and 
title  of  king  of  Ireland,  but,  by  some  contrivance  not  well 
known,  was  seized  and  put  to  death' by  Malachy,  king  of 
Meath.  The  people  now  rose  up  gainst  the  Ostmen,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom. 

About  853,  some  fresh  troops  of  them  landed  under  Am-* 
lave,  Selric  and  Ivar,  which,  when  joined  by  those  who 
had  maintained  themselves  in  the  country,  made  their  force 
very  considerable.  Under  pretence  of  enriching  the  country 
by  commerce,  they  prevailed  on  the  Irish  to  allow  them  to 
become  absolute  masters  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged,  and  forti-^ 
iied  with  such  work§  as  were  totally  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants. Here  they  lay  irf  security,  being  ready  to  receive 
fresh  reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  and  imperceptibly 
increased  in  power,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  dis- 
union of  the  people,  who  were  constantly  engaged  with  each 
other  in  civil  commotions,  and  seemed  more  desirous  of  gra* 
tifying  their  private  resentment,  than  combining  to  defend 
their  country  from  foreign  force.  At  length  they  seemed 
for  a  while  sensible  of  their  error,  and  attacked  them  with 
tolerable  success.  The  Panes  were  defeated,^  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  yet  still  subsisted 
and  carried  on  their  commerce,  maintaining  sometimes  their 
own  independence,  and  at  other  times  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  their  neighbours.  Usually  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  several  independent  leaders,  who  were 
not  united,  unless  in  cases  of  great  emei^ncy.  After  all 
the  defeats  which  they  are  reported  to  have  sustained,  they 
continued  very  powerful  for  some  centuries,  and  were  some 
times  the  most  distinguished  sept  in  Ireland.  They  were 
converted  to  Christianity  about  the  year  964,  and  seenped 
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then  to  have  assumed  a  more  regular  system  of  commercial  chap,  l 
navigation.  k. 

Though  several  Irish  princes  and  <ihieftains9  no  doubt, 
exerted  themselves  in  repelling  those  foreign  invaders,  yet 
the  exploits  of  none  deserve  so  much  notice  as  those  of 
Brian  Beromy,  the  hero  so  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  Brian  Be- 
of  his  country.  He  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Munster,»foniy* 
and  was  for  a  series  of  years  employed  by  him  as  his  prin- 
cipal general  against  the  Danes,  over  whom  he  gained  many 
victories.  His  illustrious  actions  so  much  endeared  him  to 
his  countrymen,  that,  on  his  brother's  decease,  they  raised 
him,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  the  throne  of  Munster.  His 
first  care  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  his^  brother,  who  bad 
been  killed  by  a  chieftain  of  some  note.  This  chieftain  he 
defeated  in  a  gre^t  battle^  and  destroyed  fifteen  hundred 
Danes  who  came  to  his  assistance.  Another  chieftain,  who 
opposed  him  with  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  Danes,  met  with 
the  same  success.  Having  thus  established  tranquillity  in 
his  own  province,  he  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  southern, 
half  of  the  island,  and  when  the  Irish  and  Danes  of  Lein« 
ster  refused  to  pay  him  tribute,  he  marched  against  them 
at  the  head  of  his  militia  to  levy  it  by  force.  The  city  of 
Dublin  he  besieged  and  took  by  storm,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  due  subordination.  His  fame  tended  to  ex« 
cite  against  the  Danes  some  other  Irish  princes,  who  at^ 
tacked  them  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  island.  Their  mo- 
narch, Malachy,  however,  did  not  display  similar  activity, 
which  enraged  them  so  much  that  they  deposed  him,  and 
placed  the  illustrious  hero  of  Munster  in  his  room. 

When  he  attained  his  new  dignity  he  was  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  exerted  a  vigour  and  moderation  suitable 
to  the  arduous  employment  in  which  be  was  engaged.  He 
subdued  the  malecontents,  redressed  those  who  had  suffered 
wrong,  restored  to  their  possessions  those  who  had  been, 
ejected  by  foreigners,  set  those  at  liberty  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  bondage,  and  greatly  conciliated  all  parties  by  the 
equity  of  his  administration.  The  havoc  wrought  by  in-  *^ 
vasion  was  now  repaired,  the  endowments  of  the  clergy  re- 
covered, churclies  and  religious  houses  rebuilt,  learned  se- 
minaries re-established,  laws  corrected  and  strictly  enforced. 
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CHAP.  I.  To  render  the  glory  of  his  reign  complete,  he  was!  prepa- 
'  '  ■  ring  to  fit  out  a  formidable  navy  in  order  to  overturn  future 
invaders,  when  the  Danes,  who  were  still  left  in  possession 
of  the  maritime  cities,  invited  their  cpuntrymen  to  their 
assistance.  These  foreigners  were  now  joined  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Irish  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  who  could  not 
bear  the  restraints  of  a  regular  government,  and  were  pro- 
bably enraged  at  the  exaction  of  the  ancient  tribute.  At  the 
age  of  eighty-eight,  Brian  Bcromy  was  obliged  to  enter  the 
field  to  engage  this  united  force.  The  two  armies  met  at 
BatUc  of  Clontarfie,  near  Dublin,  but  when  he  had  arranged  the  plan 
^jontafffe.  ^f  ^.j^^  battle,  he  retired,  and  left  the  command  to  his  son, 
Mortagh.  After  a  desperate  conflict  his  troops  werie  victo- 
rious, but  his  son  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  he  himself 
was  slain  by  some  fugitives,  as  he  lay  unguarded  in  his 
tent.  This  was  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarfie,  which 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  April  1014. 

By  the  death  of  Brian  Beromy,  Malachy,  who  had  been 
deposed,  was  restored  to  the  throne  He  had  borne  his 
degradation  with  singular  temper,  submitting  cheerfully  to 
the  decision  of  the  people  ;  and  being  content  with  his  own 
province  of  Meath,  had  even  served  in  the  army  of  his 
rival.  Instructed  by  his  misfortunes,  he  now  exerted  him- 
self with  more  vigour ;  he  intimidated  the  factious  chief- 
tains, and  restrained  the  power  of  the  Danes,  Yet  his 
death  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  set- 
tlements, as  it  tended  to  produce  confusion  among  the 
Irish. 

The  succession  of  the  two  royal  houses  being  interrupt- 
ed by  the  election  of  Brian,  every  provincial  king  was 
thence  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  same  honour.  Among 
the  several  competitors  that  offered,  Donchad,  the  son  of 
Brian,  seemed  at  first  the  most  successful.  He  had  esta- 
blished his  authority  in  the  south,  and  was  proceeding  to 
enforce  the  submission  of  the  north,  when  Turlogh,  his 
nephew,  being  encouraged  by  a  king  of  Leinster,  started 
up  to  oppose  him,  and  was  proclaimed  monarch  by  his  fac- 
tion. Hence,  the  country  was  distracted  by  the  violence 
of  contending  parties,  laws  and  religion  lost  their  influence, 
and  vice  and  immorality  prevailed.   Donchad  at  length  was 
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obliged  to  submit  to  the  superior  power  of  his  rival,  and,  CH  ap.  t. 
assuming  tlie  habit  of  a  religious,  concealed  himself  in  St.  ==^ 
Stephen'*8  abbey  at  Rome.  Turlogh,  though  not  formally 
elected,  having  subdued  every  competitor,  exerted  the  au- 
thority of  a  monarch,  and  made  amends,  it  is  said,  for  the 
defect  of  his  title,  by  the  vigour  and  equity  of  his  admini- 
stration. 

If,  however,  the  factious  were  checked  by  him  during 
his  life,  on  his  death,  when  all  restraints  were  removed 
they  burst  out  with  double  violence.  The  competitors  for 
the  monarchy  were  Morrough  O'Brian  in  the  south,  and 
Donald  O^Loghlan  in  the  north,  each  of  whom  was  acknow-  x 
ledged  by  his  own,  and  strenuously  resisted  by  the  op- 
posite party.  Hence,  desperate  conflicts,  and  furious  in- 
testine commotions.  O^Brian  at  last  succeeded,  excluding 
the  Hy  Nial  race  from  the  throne.  These  perpetual  con- 
tests weakened  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  rendered  it 
ready  to  be  subdued  by  any  powerful  invader  who  would 
make  the  attempt. 

While  it  was  thus  distracted  by  contisnding  parties,  Mag- Last  at* 
nus,  king  of  Norway,  a  successful  adventurer,  who  had  J?"^*®^ 
seized  the  isle  of  Man,  and  the  Orkneys,  landed  in  Ul- 
ster,  in  order  to  view  the  coasts ;  but,  having  ventured  too 
far  into  the  country,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded,  and  cut 
to  pieces,  with  all  his  party.  /  This  was  the  last  attempt 
made  on  the  island  by  the  Ostmen,  who  certainly  had  in- 
troduced into  it  different  improvements,  particulariy  the 
art  of  building  houses  with  stone  and  lime,  and  of  coining 
money.  Their  descendants,  when  become  established  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  were  probably  its  most  firm  de- 
fenders against  subsequent  invasion.  Other  settlers,  how- 
ever, were  soon  to  get  a  footing  here,  whose  establishment 
had  a  more  durable  effect. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

SchoM  of  Henry  IL — AdriatCs  buUr-^Dermod  Mac  Mur^ 
chai— Deposed,  applies  to  Henry-^To  different  adven^ 
iurers'^Fitzsiephen  lands  ^Wexford  taken^^Ossorians  at- 
tacked— Fitzgerald  lands'^Treaty  with  Rodcric  O'Con^ 
nor'^Broke  by  Dermodr^Strongbow  lands,  and  storms 
Waterfordr^Also  Dublin,  with  great  slaughter'^Deaih  of 
Dermod'^Dublin  besieged  by  the  Irish->^Relieved  ly  a  bold 
effort — Capture  of  Fitzstephenf^Henry  summons  Strongs 
bow^^Lands  in  Ireland^^Fitzstephen  releasedr^Ordinances^ 
religious-'^Civil'^Henry  leaves  Jreland^-^Stateof  thecoun^ 
try-^His  troubles-^Strongboy^,  chief  govemor-^Exploits 
of  Raymond'^Submission  if  O'Connor,  S^c^^^Deaih  of 
StrongboW'-^Character — Fitzandelm  his  successor-^^Dc 
Courcey  invades  UUter-^De  Cogan  Connaught^^Admini- 
etration  ofDe  Lcuy^^Murder  of  De  Cogan,  ^c-^Fresh 
adventurers'-^Prince  John^  Lord  of  Ireland-^His  attends 
ants  insuU  the  Irishr^Dangerons  combination^^English 
settlements  assailed^^De  Courcey  chief  governoT'^Ikath 
of  Roderic  ffConnor'^Divisions  among  the  Irish^^FO' 
vourable  to  De  Courcey-'^ffugh  De  l>acy,  his  successor'^^ 
Armoric'^s  heroic  ban^^Earl  MarshaTs  administration^^ 
ffamo  de  Vcdois — Fitzhenry  chief  governor'^Barons  Je- 
comefactious-^De  Burgo  reducedr^De  Courcey^Arrival 
of  King  Johnr^^is  employment  here^^His  generql  c&ndmt 
and  death. 

CHAP.  iLCiNCouRAOBD  by  the  dissensions  that  prevailed  in  the 
Schcmeof* country,  of  which  some  notice  has  been  already  taken? 
Heniy  II.  Henry  II  of  England,  the  most  accomplished  prince  who 
had  filled  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  since  the  days  of  Al- 
fred, being  not  content  with  his  extensive  dominions  in 
France,  formed  the  design  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  accession,  he  had  re-  ' 
course  for  that  purpose  to  Rome,  whidi  assumed,  a  right  to  ' 


dispone  of  kmgiclom  and  empires  at  pleasure,  and  having  chap,  il 
no  fpprphiB^sion  of  the  dangerous  disputes  in  vhich  he  was  ' 

aft^wa^S  to  \^  involved  with  that  see,  he  ccmtributod, 
fyc  present  o^venience,  to  give  sanction  to  claims  which 
frf^^  mifv  become  dangerous  to  all  sovereigns.  In  his  ap« 
pUc^ion  to  the  pope,  he  set  forth  the  deprftved  state  of 
Irdand^  and  requested  his  permission  to  subdue  the  ooun* 
tiy,  in  carder  to  reclaim  it  frcna  vice  and  immorality,  to  in- 
txoduce  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  and  render  it  sumussive 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  see,  engaging  to  pay  a  year- 
ly tribute  to  St  Peter  fiom  the  land  thus  redui^  to  his 
obedience. 

The  present  pop^  was  Adrian  III,  who  was  himself  an  ^^^'* 
]^g^^hman,  and,  of  course,  desirous  to  obhge  the  king. 
flej  therefore,  issued,  in  the  year  1166,  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Henry,  expressing  his  grat^ul  sense  of  the  anxious  care 
that  diis  good  prince  had  ever  shewn  to  enlarge  the  church 
of  God  on  earth,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  saints 
and  elect  in  heaven,  representing  his  design  of  subduing 
Ireland,  as  derived  ircmi  the  same  pious  motives,  and  en- 
suring him  success  op  account  c^  his  applying  for  the  apo- 
stolic sanction  to  favour  his  endeavours,  observing,  at  Uie 
same  time,  that  as  all  Christian  kingdoms  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  right  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  church  of  Rome,  it 
is,  of  course,  his  duty  to  sow  among  them  the  seeds  of  the 
goi^L  Therefi^e  he  exhorts  the  king  to  invade  Irdand^ 
in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  peojde, 
and  oUige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  eveiy  house,  a  penny 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  He  also  givers  him  entire  right  and 
authority  ov^  the  island,  and  commsmds  all  the  inhabit- 
ants to  obey  him  as  their  sovereign.  On  receiving  this  bull, 
Hf^iry  did  not  immediately  make  a  suitable  use  of  the  in* 
fluence  it  afforded  him,  being  detained  at  the  time  by  mcnre 
interesting  business  on  the  continent* 

From  the  bull  itself,  may  naturally  be  inferred,  diat  the 
Irish  church  was  not  then  reduced  to  a  state  of  due  subor- 
dination to  the  holy  see.  Its  rites  and  discipline  bore  ra- 
ther a  resemblance,  as  observed,*  to  those  of  the  eai4y 
Greek  church.  Yet,  though  it  retained  smnewhat  ijt  tl>^ 
*  See  Ledwich^fl  Anti«iaitie8  i>f  Ireland. 
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CHAP.  II.  true  Christian  purity,  it  was  not  entirely  free  from  super-* 
'  stition,  since  it  countenanced  the  doctrine  of  a  local  purga- 
tory, as  appears  by  a  cave  being  selected,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, in  the  isle  of  Lough-Derg,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
for  the  purpose  of  pennance,  which  was  called  PatricVs 
Purgatory^  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Patrick,  abbot 
of  Armagh.  This  church  was  subject  to  the  government 
of  bishops,  who  were  certainly  not  chosen  by  the  pope,  but 
hereditary  in  the  noble  families,  and  had  sees^of  very  con- 
fined extent 

The  Danish  colonies,  however,  of  Dublin,  and  the  other 
cities,  being  converted  to  Christianity,  in  tlie  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church, 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Roman,  at  length  opened  a  way 
for  the  introduction  of  papal  doctrine  and  discipline  into 
Ireland.  Yet  these  made  but  very  slow  progress  among 
the  original  Irish,  nor  was  it,  after  many  exertions,  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  solemnly  recognised  in  this  island. 
This  took  place  in  a  council  of  Irish  clergy,  convened  at 
Kells,  in  the  year  1152,  by  desire  of  Cardinal  Paparon, 
legate  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  The  number  of  bishops^ 
which  amounted  to  three  hundred,  was  then  reduced  to 
four  archbishops,  and  twenty-six  bishops,  and  the  former 
petty  bishops  were  made  rural  deans.  On  each  of  the  four 
archbishops,  the  cardinal  conferred  a  pall,  as  a  mark  of  theit 
subjection  to  the  holy  see.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh  was 
then  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  primacy.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  the  rituals  of  the  various  congregations 
remained  in  their  former  state  till  the  invasion  under  Henry 
II,  for  which  a  plausible  pretence  was  soon  offered  by  the 
submissive  application  of  an  Irish  prince. 
Dermod  Dermod  Mac  Murchad,  king  of  Leinster,  a  man  of  pro- 
chad.  "^*  fligate  manners,  though  liberal  in  his  donations  to  religious 
houses,  had,  by  his  insolence  and  oppression,  become  not 
only  odious  to  his  subjetts,  but  injurious  to  his  neighbours. 
Sflch  a  man,  being  not  scrupulous,  as  may  be  supposed, 
of  the.  means  necessary  to  effect  any  favourite  object,  formed 
a  design  on  Deverghal,  the  wife  of  Terence  O'Ruarc,  king 
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4^  Breffney,*  and  daughter  ai  the  king  of  Meath.    Of  his  chap.  ii. 
scheme  the  husband  had,  no  doubt,  some  apprehensions ;  " 

for,  being  obliged  to  visit  a  distant  part  of  his  territory,  he 
had  left  his  wife  secure,  as  he  thought,  in  an  island,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bog,  but  Dermod  having  suddenly  invaded 
the  place,  carried  off  the  princess. 

O^Ruarc,  provoked  at  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  ex-I^«F**^ 
erted  himself  to  get  assistance  against  his  rival,  with  va^ 
rious  success ;  but  having  at  length  obtained  the  powerful 
support  of  Roderic  O'^Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  now  ' 
exalted  to  the  monarchy  of  all  Ireland,  he  had  Dermod 
deposed,  and  another  of  the  same  family  chosen  in  his 
room.  On  the  first  appearance  of  invasion,  Dermod,  de- 
spairing of  his  ability  to  make  resistance,  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy, 
burned  his  town  of  Ferns,  lest  it  should  be  despoiled  by 
the  enemy.  His  application  for  aid  to  his  tributaries, 
"whom  he  had  disgusted  by  his  insolence,  was  treated  with 
scorn,  and  some  of  them  had  even  joined  his  enemies.  De- 
posed and  degraded,  in  the  bitterness  of  insulted  pride, 
he  resolved  to  seek,  in  another  country,  that  assistance 
which  was  denied  him  at  home.  jAccordingly,  he  embarked 
for  England  with  sixty  followers,  and  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Bristol. 

Received  there  with  the  compassion  due  to  a  prince  in^PPi'^^  ^^ 

Henrv 

distress,  deserted,  as  he  represented,  by  his  rebellious  vas- 
salsj  he  was  informed  that  Henry,  on  whom  he  had  now 
placed  his  sole  dependence,  was  in  Guienne,  a  distant  pro- 
vince of  northern  France.  Thither  he  repaired  in  all  haste, 
and  threw  himself  at  the  monarches  feet,  setting  forth  his^ 
piteous  story,  and  craving  his  royal  aid  to  restore  him  to  his 
dominions,  which  he  promised,  in  that  case,  to  hold  in  vas- 
salage of  him  and  his  heirs.  The  king,  though  pleased 
with  a  pretence  for  sending  troops  to  Ireland,  which  he 
had  long  desired,  was  so  much  engaged  in  contests  with  the 
clergy^  especiaUy  Becket,  who  perplexed  him,  and  with  the 
insurrection  of  his  subjects  in  different  provinces  of  France, 
that  he  could  not  make  a  suitable  use  of  the  opportunity 
which  now  (^ered.  However,  he  received  him  with  great 
kindness,  affected  to  commiserate  bis  wrongs,  made  him 

♦  Now  LeitriiBi 
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CHAP.  II.  magnificent  presents  and  i^ndid  prcnniseSf  and  cKsmissed 
"     '  '  '  him  with  a  letter  of  credence  addressed  to  his  subjects,  al'* 
lowing  any  ci  tbein  that  Inight  think  pmpef »  his  rojal  per^^ 
mis^on  to  restore  his  friend,  the  exiled  king  of  Leinster, 
to  his  dominions.    This  letter,  which  he  shewed  in  Bristol 
on  his  return,  had  not  in  that  place  the  desbed  effect. 
To  differ.       Disappointed  in  this  first  attempt,  be  was  persuaded  to 
ent  adven-  p^ss  oTer  the  Scvem,  and  apply  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cb^^ 
stow,  sumamed  Strongbow,  son  of  Earl  Pembroke,  a  youi^ 
noUemian  of  high  spirit,  but  dissipated  fortune,  teAdmg 
on  the  borders  of  Wales.    His  proposal  he  at  fimt  received 
coldly,  till  he  pronused  him  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage^ 
and  with  her  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinsten  * 
Induced  by  the  tempting  offer,  he  agreed  to  assist  him 
with  a  considerable  force  in  the  spring,  provided  he  could 
obtain  the  king^s  leave.    In  his  journey  home,  tbiougk 
South  Wales,  bemg  in  high  spirits  at  his  success,  he  met 
with  two  more  bold  chieftmns,  Robert  FHsstephen,  atid 
his  maternal  brotfier^  Maurice  Fitzgerftld^  whom  he  also 
engaged  in  his  enterprise^  on  |tfofflisiiig  thein^  if  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  reoovering  his  rights,  the  entire  domiilion  of  the 
town  of  Wexibrd,  with  a  oom^derable  territory  adjoining* 
Having  received  a  solemn  assurance  from  these,  that  they 
would  borne  to  his  assistance  in  the  spring,  he  embarked 
with  his  train,. and  a  few  eaaAj  adventurer^  from  Wales, 
and  landed  privately  on  the  Iridh  Coast  in  the  winter  of 
1169.    He  then  stole  off  to  the  monastery  of  Perns^  which 
he  had  founded,  and  lay  there  concealed  §Oft  some  tme^ 
awaiting  tl»  anrival  of  his  allies. 

Soon  af\;er  his  return,  his  emissaries,  with  the  design  of 
acqumng  friends  to  his  cSEiuse  among  die  trish^  disseminated 
the  fame  of  the  foreign  succours  ekpeoted.  Of  course  his 
arrival  did  not  long  continue  secret;  and  bdng  impatient 
of  delay,  and  dreading  disaj^pmntment,'  he  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  England,  in  order  to  urge  his  allies  to  hasten 
their  preparations,  and  to  solicit  other  adventurers,  with 
the  assurance  of  rich  settlements  and  large  rewards  for 
their  services.  Assuming  now  the  appearance  of  great  con* 
fidenee,  as  being  the  safer  mode  of  conduct  in  his  present 
dilemma,  he  put  himself  at  the  h^d  of  his  adherents,  and 
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unsed  a  {MUri  of  his  former  doiftmionsi  known  ih€tk  by  the  tHAP.  ii. 
name  <rf  H^rEeiiMlagh,  extetidttig  to  Wetford  alobg  th^  == 
tiret  Sknejr.  Ofi  heatiBg  of  tibis  successful  ftttempt,  Ro- 
deric  0*C(imiot^  the  monarch,  accompanied  by  O^Buarc, 
masrdied  thithto  with  all  speed,  attended  by  a  body  of 
troops  ftom  Connaught,  and,  attacking  Dermod,  obliged 
him,  iHth  his  followers,  to  take  refuge  in  the  thick  fast- 
nesses of  the  woods.  Here  he  was  assailed  with  .various 
suteess,  and  being  desilfous  to  gain  time,  made  a  proposal 
of  A  treaty  to  Ifaoderio,  to  whidi  he  i^reed.  The  terms 
y/rete^  that  Dermod  should  pay  O^Ruare  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  his  forgiveness,  and  should  renounce 
all  daim  to  the  kingdxnn  of  Leinster,  on  being  allowed  to 
retmn  a  small  territory  in  vassalage  under  the  chief  mo- 
nait;h.  With  what  dncerity  he  proposed  and  agreed  to 
this  treaty  wiQ  now  appeah 

Robart  Fitzstephen,  whom  he  had  anxiously  expected,  Fitstte- 
at  length  set  sail  from  Wales  with  a  fleet  of  three  small  P^^^*- 
vessels,  in  May  IITO,  and  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Wex- 
ford, disembarked  his  troops,  consisting  of  thirty  knights, 
s&xty  men  in  armour,*  and  three  hundred  loehers.  Along 
with  these  came  Hervey  of  Mountmorres,  Strongbow^s 
nephew,  sent  to  report  to  him  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ire^ 
land.  This  little  army  was  reinforced  the  next  day  by 
Maurice  de  Prendergast,  another  Welsh  adventurer,  who 
landed  with  two  hundred  archers  and  ten  knights.  On 
the  news  of  their  arrival,  numbers,  who  had  deserted  Der- 
nod,  returned  to  his  standard,  and  that  prince,  in  viola« 
tion  of  his  treaty,  a  practice  not  uncommon  among  the 
Irish  of  those  dajrs,  sent  befoi^e  him,  to  join  the  invaders, 
five  htindred  men,  under  his  natural  son,  Donald,  a  youth 
of  distinguished  valour,  and  soon  after  followed  himself. 
These  foreign  allies  he  received  with  affection,  and,  after 
mutual  stipulations  had  been  solemnly  adjusted,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  concert  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 

They  resolved  first  to  attack  the  dty  of  Wexford,  which  Wexford 
was  twelve  miles  off,  and  on  their  approach  to  it  in  mili-***^*"' 
tary  order,  displaying  shining  armour,  they  so  much  sur- 

■  Men  in  armour  were  caTalry,  defended  by  armeur,  as  wera  also  their 

horses. 
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CHAP.  IL  prised  the  garris(Hi>  coDsi^tiiig  of  Ostmen  and  Irisb^  who 
were  but  rude  in  the  art  of  war,  that  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  bum  the  suburbs  and  adjacent  villages,  and  take 
shelter  within  their  walls.    The  invaders,  though  their 
assault  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  skill,  met  with  a  de- 
termined resistance,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  gS 
eighteen  men.    Fitzstephen,  their  undaunted  leader^  little 
affected  by  their  first  unsuccessful  attempt,  drew  off  his 
forces  to  the  sea-shore,  and,  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  no  other  alternative  than  conquest  or  death,  set  fire  to 
his  own  transports,  with  some  other  vessels  that  lay  at  an- 
chor, and,  the  next  day,  after  having  divine  service  per- 
formed in  the  camp,  led  them  on  to  the  assault.     Such 
desperate  resolution,  joined  to  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  in- 
duced the  garrison  to  capitulate.     The  terms  were,  that 
Wexford  should  be  peaceably  surrendered  to  Dermod; 
that  the  inhabitants  should  own  him  as  their  sovereign,  and 
be  admitted  into  his  service ;  and  that  four  principal  citi- 
zens should  be  delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  regular 
performance  of  the  conditions.    He  now  entered  the  town 
in  triumph,  and,  according  to  his  agreement,  conferred  on 
Fitzstephen  and  Fitzgerald  conjointly,  though  the  latter 
|iad  not  yet  arrived,  the  lordship  of  the  town  and  domains, 
and  on  Strongbow'^s  nephew,  already  mentioned,  two  ccmsi- 
derable  districts  hetween  Wexford  and  Waterford. 
Ossorians       In  a  few  days  he  conducted  his  British  allies  to  his  resi- 
at^kcd.    jjence  at  Ferns,  and  entertained  them  for  three  weeks.   He 
then  marched  his  army  against  the  chieftain  of  Ossory, 
situated  about  the  modern  county  of  Kilkenny,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  had  seized  his  son,  and  cruelly  put  out  his 
eyes,  which  produced  the  death  of  the  unhappy  young 
man.     The  Ossorians,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand,  un- 
der their  valiant  commander,  having  intrenched  themselves 
.   amidst  woods  and  morasses,  repelled  their  continued  at- 
tacks; but,  at  length,  in  the  ardour  of  victory,  having 
quitted  their   strong  holds,   they  poured  down  into  the 
plains,  where  the  British  cavalry,  who  had  fled  on  purpose, 
turned  on  them,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Tiie  victors,  however,  in  their  turn,  pursuing  too  rapidly, 
were,  through  ignorance  of  the  country,  involved  in  dan 
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gerous  mcnrasses,  where  their  cavalry  could  not  act,  and  chap.  ir. 
.would  have  certidnly  been  destroyed,  had  they  not,  by  a  ' 

similar  feint  as  before,  enticed  the  enemy  into  the  plains, 
who  were  thus,  and  by  an  ambuscade  placed  in  their  rear, 
completely  defeated.  The  Irish  now,  in  the  service  of 
{Nrince  Dermod,  brought  him  three  hundred  heads  as  a 
present,  one  of  which,  streaming  with  blood,  the  barbarian, 
it  is  said,  tore  with  his  teeth. 

Had  he  taken  the  advice  of  his  allies,  he  would  have  en-pitzgeraii 
tirely  subdued  the  Prince  of  Ossory,  but  he  preferred  ravag-'*"*'^. 
ing  the  lands  of  some  hostile  chieftains,  which  allowed  the 
former  an  opportunity  to  recruit  his  forces,  that  were  also 
joined  by  those  under  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  who,  being 
disgusted  with  Dermod,  revolted  to  his  antagonist.  This 
British  leader,  however,  being  soon  more  disgusted  with  his 
new  ally,  forsook  his  party,  and  with  difficulty  made  his 
escape  to  Wales.  In  the  mean  while,  Dermod  was  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  at  Wexford  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
with  ten  knights,  thirty  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  archers. 
This  addition  to  his  force,  induced  the  Prince  of  Ossory, 
the  murderer  of  his  son,  humbly  to  offer  to  make  his  sub- 
mission, which,  after  sullen  hesitation,  he  consented  to  ac* 
cept. 

While  Dermod  was  thus  employed  in  reducing  his  revolted  Treaty 
subjects,  Roderic,  the  Irish  monarch,  who  at  first  imagined,  ^ith  Rode. 
that  the  arrival  of  those  foreigners  to  assist  a  provincial  king,  nor. 
would  be  attended  with  no  other  consequences  than  hap- 
pened  before  on  similar  occassions,  began,  at  last,  from  the 
fame  of  their  exploits  and  progress,  to  think  it  necessary  to 
$t(^  them  in  their  career.  Accordingly,  he  collected  from 
every  province  a  great  army  at  Tarah,  who  attended  him  in 
his  march  to  the  southward,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Dublin, 
he  dismissed  the  northern  chieftains  with  their  troops  (a  sad 
instance  of  disunion  ! )  being  suspicious  of  their  secret  at* 
tachment  to  the  rival  family  of  Hi  Nial.  His  remaining 
forces,  however,  far  exceeded  those  of  Dermod,  who  would 
have  sunk  into  despair,  had  not  his  spirits  been  recruited 
by  his  British  friends,  who  firmly  adhered  to  him  in  every 
reverse  of  fortune.  The  allied  army  now,  on  account  of 
the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  thought  it  prudent  to 
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CHAP*  II. entrench  theniselres  in  a  difficult  siiuatiflii  nesr  Femsi 
amidst  morasses,  precijiices,  and  woods,  where  they  awaited 
their  attack  with  such  detentiined  intrefriditj  a§  eooled  the 
ardour  of  Roderic.  Instead  then  of  valiantly  exerting  him<^ 
self,  like  a  patriotic  monarch,  to  repel  the  invaders  of  his 
country,  he  meanly  preferred  to  negotiate.  Having  ^odea^ 
voured  in  vain  to  detach  Fitestephen  from  Dermod,  he  at 
l^st  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  latter,  who  engaged,  on  his 
not  opposing  him  in  the  reduction  of  Leipster,  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  his  supreme  monal^h,  and  to  deliver  him  his 
favourite  son  as  a  hostage^  who  was  to  be  married  to  his 
daughter.  By  a  secret  article,  he  was  bound  to  bring  over 
no  more  British  adventurers,  and  to  send  home  those  already 
arrived,  as  soon  as  his  power  should  be  established  in  his 
province. 

Being  authorised  now,  by  treaty,  to  reduce  all  Leinster 
to  his  obedience,  he  marched  to  take  vengeance  on  the  ci-« 
tizens  of  Dublin,  who  had  treacherously  murdered  his  fa« 
ther,  and  insultingly  buried  a  dog  along  with  his  body.  Iri 
this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  Fitsgerald,  who 
eommanded  at  that  time  all  the  British  troopli,  except  some 
employed  by  Fit2stephen  in  building  a  fort  at  Carrick,  near 
Wexford.  Dublin,  the  object  of  his  hatred,  was  princi^^ 
pally  inhabited  by  Ostmen,  attracted  by  the  convenielice 
of  commerce,  who  had  a  Danish  governor,  and  as  often  as 
they  could  effect  it,  asserted  their  independence.  This  city, 
with  the  territory  adjoining,  he  ravaged  with  uni^entbg 
fury,  until  at  last  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  British  leader 
to  accept  their  submission. 
Broke  by  '^^^  treaty  he  made  with  the  monarch,  Boderic,  it  ap« 
Dermod.  pears  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  he  only  intended  to  ob« 
serve  as  long  as  it  would  suit  his  convenience. '  Soon  after 
he  signed  it,  he  prevailed  on  Donald  O'^Brien,  prince  of 
Thomond,*  who  had  married  his  daughter,  to  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  Roderic,  the  sovereign  with  whom  he  had 
been  solemnly  connected,  and  Dermod  called  on  Fitzstephen 
to  afford  assistance  to  his  son-in-law  in  this  dishonourable 
proceeding.  Roderic  marched  with  his  army  to  chastise 
the  rebellious  lord,  but  met  with  such  formidable  opposi« 
*  Thomond  was  North  Munster,  aod  Desmond  South  Munster. 
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tion  from  ibe  British  forces^  that  he  irlusi  obliged  to  retire  chap.  tr. 
in  disgrocei  ■ 

DormOd,  however,  not  odntent  witb-thid  insidious  breach   ' 
€if  the  treaty,  encouraged  by  success,  at  length  aimed  at 
the  entire  sovereignty  of  Ireland.    To  effect  his  purpose, 
he  sent  pressing  solicitatidns  to  Earl  Stirotlgbow  for  the 
promised  aid,  but  that  nobleman,  being  unwilling  to  em* 
bark  in  nxk  undertaking  of  such  moment,  without  the  paiv 
ticular  license  of  his  sovereign,  repaired  to  Henry  to  ask 
his  permission,  who  gave  him  only  an  eva^ve  answer.  Con«> 
ceiving  it,  however,  a  compliance  with  his  request,  he  re*- 
tumed  home,  and  {»repered  ion  the  expedition.    Before  he 
set  off  himself,  he  sent,  as  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army, 
Baymond  k  Gross,  a  nephew  of  f'itestephen,  irith  ten 
knights  and  seventy  archers,    leaving  landed  nesUr  Water- 
fi>rd,  in  May  1171,  they  raised  a  rampart>  and  drew  A 
tiiBnch  lurouiyi  it.    But  soon  they  were  opposed  by  a  tu* 
inultuary  band  of  citizens  tod  peasants  td  the  amount  of 
three  Uiousand,  who  rushed  out  against  them.    Despising 
this  mob  of  assidlwts,  the  Britons  marched  confidently  to 
engage  them  on  equal  ground,  but  pereeiviug  their  error, 
retired  in  haste  to  their  entrenchments.    Being  dosely  pur^ 
sued,  they  drove  out  on  the  crowd,  a  herd  of  cattle  which 
had  been  collected  within,  then  attacked  them  in  confusion, 
their  leader  being  killed  by  Raymond,  slew  some,  drowned 
^hers,  and  having  taken  seventy  of  the  principal  citizens 
prisoners,  broke  their  legs,  and  threw  them  down  a  pre- 
cipice into  the  sea.   This  act  shows  that  savage  ferocity  waii 
not  confined  to  the  Irish. 

StnMigbow,  having  finished  his  preparations,  iftras  prepare  strongbow 
ing  to  embark,  when  he  receiyed  an  order  irom  Henry  to**"^*»  *■*** 
desist  from  bis  enterprise.    This  was  peculiarly  disagree*  waterford. 
able  to  him  in  his  present  situation,  with  such  fair  prospetts 
before  him,  and  therefore  he  ventured  to  disobey,  and  set«» 
ting  sail  from  Milford,  landed  on  the  Irish  coast  near 
Waterford,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  with  two 
hundred  knights,  and  twelve  hundred  infantry,  all  carefully 
chosen  and  well  appointed.     With  this  army  Prendergast 
returned,  who  had  formerly  left  the  country  in  disgust. 
Being  joined  by  Raymond  and  his  party,  they  marched 
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CHAP.  ll.next  day  to  attack  the  city  of  Waterford,  whidi  was  [niii^ 
cipally  inhabited  by  Ostmen,  and  was  prepared  for  a  vigcMr- 
ous  defence.  After  frequent  repulses,  they  at  last  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  by  cutting  the  prop  of  a  bouse  that  pro- 
jected over  it»  and  rushing  on  with  great  fury,  put  all  in- 
dis(»*iminately  to  the  sword,  until  Dermod,  who  season- 
ably arrived,  by  his  interposition,  stopped  the  slaugh. 
ter.  He  then  embraced  his  new  associates,  and  presenting 
his  daughter  Eva  to  Strongbow,  had  the  stipulated  mar* 
riage  solemnized^  as  soon  as  the  peace  of  the  city  was  re- 
stored. 
Also  Dub.  The  confederates  now  marched  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
llrear'^'*  punish  the  supposed  or  real  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants^ 
slaughter,  but  were  opposed  in  th^ir  design  by  Boderic,  who  had  ad* 
vanced  to  Clondalkin,  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  city, 
with  an  army,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand  men.  These, 
however,  after  skirmishing  for  three  days,  being  terrified 
at  the  martial  appearance  of  their  opponents,  demanded 
their  dismissal  and  returned  home.  Hence,  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  were  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  implacaUe 
enemy,  especially  as  their  principal  gate  had  been  destroy* 
ed  by  an  accidental  fire.  In  their  consternation,  they  sent 
their  archbishop,  Lawrence  O^Tool,  a  prelate  of  great  piety 
and  patriotism,  with  a  solemn  deputation,  to  deprecate  his 
resentment^  offering  thirty  hostages  as  a  security  for  their 
future  allegiance.  Dermod  received  them  sternly,  and 
while  he  hesitated  on  accepting  their  submission,  some  of 
the  younger  and  more  fiery  of  the  British  leaders,  pretend- 
ing the  time  of  parley  was  expired,  led  their  troops  to  the 
wall,  and  gave  the  assault.  As  the  attack  was  unsuspect- 
ed, they  rushed  on  without  opposition,  made  terrible  slaugh- 
ter in  the  streets,  and  forced  numbers  into  the  river,  where 
they  were  drowned.  Many,  with  Hasculph,  the  governor^ 
got  their  escape  made  in  vessels  to  the  northern  islands. 

Strongbow  having  attained  the  lordship  of  Dublin,  march*^ 
ed  along  with  Dermod  mtp  Meatb,  to  restore  to  the  throne 
an  usurper  who  had  been  expelled  by  Roderic  for  murder-^ 
ing  his  predecessor.  While  they  were  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, burning  and  slaughtering  all  around,  Roderic,  who  was 
unable  to  oppose  them>  on  account  of  the  dissensions  with 
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which  he  was  embarrassed,  sent  a  message  to  Dermod,  put-^CHAP.  ir. 

ting  him  in  mind  of  his  breach  of  a  solemn  treaty,  and  ■'^  y 

threatening,  if  he  did  not  desist  from  his  shocking  violence, 

to  take  vengeance  on  the  hostages  he  had  in  his  hands,  / 

and  particularly  on  his  son.    The  unnatural  father  received 

the  message  with  defiance,  luid  the  head  of  the  amiable 

youth,  as  well  as  of  the  rest,  was  instantly  struck  off  by 

the  implacable  Roderic. 

As  the  unhappy  dissensions  among  the  Irish  princes 
prevented  them  from  forming  an  effectual  confederacy  to 
resist  the  invaders,  whose  exploits  produced  great  alarms, 
it.was  thought  necessary,  as  a  substitute  for  more  potent 
measures,  to  convene  a  general  council  of  the  dergy  at 
Armagh,  to  consult  on  the  means  of  public  safety.  After 
serious  deliberations,  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that 
the  chastisement  of  the  English  arms  was  brought,  on  the 
ccHintry  by  providence,  for  the  practice  of  purchasing  Eng« 
fish  slaves,  which  had  too  generally  prevailed.  They,  there- 
fore, resolved  that  they  should  be  immediately  released, 
which  raised  the  spirits  of  the  people,  as  they  supposed 
the  latent  cause  of  their  calamity  was  discovered  and  re- 
moved. In  this  c^inion  they  were  probably  strengthened 
by  their  affairs  assuming  at  that  time  a  favourable  aspect. 

Dermod  was  twice  defeated  in  Breffney,  which  he  had  Death  of 
rashly  invaded,  and  Strongbow  was  reduced  to  great  diffi-^^®""^** 
culty  by  an  edict  from  Henry,  who  was  jealous  of  his  suc- 
cess, prohibiting  any  supplies  from  England  of  men,  arms, 
or  provisions  for  his  troops,  and  commanding  all  his  sub- 
jects in  Ireland  to  return  home  before  Easter,  under  pe- 
nalty of  high  treason.  Deprived  thus  of  all  succour  from 
abroad,  and  of  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  countrymen, 
who  obeyed  the  king's  orders,  his  anxiety  was  still  more 
increased  by  the  death  of  Dermod,*  which  caused  all  his 
Irish  allies  to  desert  him,  except  Donald  Eevanagh,  his 
natural  son,  and  some  petty  chiefs.  While  he  was  per- 
plexed by  a  variety  of  unfortunate  incidents,  Dublin, 
which,  on  his  going  to  Waterford,  he  had  left  under  the 

*  Tbe  Id^h  annalists  assert,  that  his  disease,  which  was  strange  and 
tremendous,  made  him  a  shoclcing  spectacle  of  misery,  and  was  produced 
bj  the  punts  intercession  of  every  Irish  saints 
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CHAP.  iLgovernmant  of  his  countryini»i»  lj[ilo  de  C<>gao,  was  sud- 
w  ■  defily  atti^k^  by  the  lat^  P»rii»b  gavwaor,  Heseulph, 

^4  a  large  body  of  Ostm^n,  that  b^  had  c<^ected  in  the 
northeim  iislands*     Th^se  assail^  the  eastern  »de  with 
gr^t  fury,  aod  would  certainly  hav9  succeeded  in  fordng 
their  way  into  the  town,  had  not  MiIo'$  brother,  Bidiard, 
sallying  out  from  the  southern  side,  attacked  them  in  the 
rear,  confused  by  the  dread  of  a  fresh  r^nfcnrcement,  and 
drov^  th^m  bapk  to  their  ships  with   great  slau^ter. 
Hesculph  was  taken  priioner,  and  executed  after  the  battle, 
denouncing  vengeance  as^ainst  the  Britons  by  a  more  pow-* 
erfnl  eombinatiw  of  foreea.    For  this  arrogant  menace  it 
was  found  he  had  some  re^^nf 
Dublin  be.    Lawreuce  OTool,  arehbishop  of  Dublin,  flyipg  from 
u!ifiriS^  tribe  tP  tribe  all  over  the  kingdom,  spited  the  Irish  chief- 
tains to  lay  aside  their  ancient  animosities,  and  closely 
unite  to  e^pel  the  fcgreign  invaders*    By  his  exertions  he 
sueceeded  in  raising  an  army»  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand 
9ien,  eommanded  by  Hoderic.O^Connor,  which  invited 
Publin  by  land,  whUe  it  was  blockaded  by  sea  widi  thirty 
vefisels  collected  fVom  the  isle  of  Man  and  the  northern 
inlands,  wbieh  he  had  also  caused  to  combine  against  the 
Britons*    This  united  force  made  no  attack  on  the  town, 
but  closely  besieged  it  for  two  months,  which  reduced  the 
garrison  to  great  distress,  both  by  fiimine  and  disease. 
While  they  were  in  this  unhappy  state,  intelligence  was 
brpught  them  by  the  faithful  Donald  Kevanagh,  that  the 
gallant  Fifessteph^,  who  had  deprived  himself  of  a  great 
part  of  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Dublin,  was  besieged 
^  in  the  fortress  pf  Carrick  by  the  men  of  Wexford,  $bA 
unless  relieved  in  three,  days  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
implacable  foe.     Strongbow,  in  this  perplexity,  called  a 
eouncil  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  he  would  ' 
qW^t  Boderic,  on  condition  of  peace,  to  acknowlege  him 
as  his^  sovereign,  and  hold  the  principality  of  Leinster  in 
vassalage  under  him.    A  proposal  to  thi^  effect  was  con^ 
veyed  through  the  archbishop,  who  commanded  on  that 
occasion  a  body  of  troops  under  the  monarch.     The  an- 
swer returned  was,  that  no  terms  would  be  admitted  but 
the  total  evacuation  of  Ireland  by  the  Britons.    This  an- 
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siwex  was  nuturally  received  by  |h?m  with  dissatisGictioii,  and,  chap.  ii. 
nfter  looking  at  e^b  other  for  some  time  in  silence,  Milo  de  ==== 
Cogim  at  la^t  started  up,  and  deolared  his  determination  to 
die  bravely  rather  than  submit  to  the  mercy  of  barbarous 
enemies.  This  noble  spirit  was  caught  by  the  rest  of  the 
leaders,  who  unanimously  resolved  to  make  one  bold  e£Port 
to  rescue  tliemselves  from  their  present  emergency. 

It  was  determined  to  make  thcar  attack  the  next  dayiteiie?ed 
on  that  quarter  where  Roderic  lay  encamped.  For  this^J^^^^ 
desperate  enterprise  only  six  hundred  men  could  be 
spared,  who  were  led  on  by  the  following  bold  chieftmns. 
B^aymond  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  Milo  the  second 
division,  Strongbow  and  Fitzgerald  the  main  body.  As 
the  quarter  they  attacked  was  quite  unprepared,  and  their 
assault  furious,  they  forced  their  way  through  the  confused 
crowd  with  terrible  slaughter*  The  Irish  fled  in  dismay, 
and  the  monarch  himself  made  his  escape,  by  starting  up 
out  of  the  bath,,  where  he  had  retired,  and  running  away 
half  naked*  The  rest  of  the  leaders  under  him,  having 
Xio  real  attachment  for  him,  or  sensib  of  common  int^est, 
followed  his  e:icample,  and  made  off  with  all  tpeed.  Thus 
the  feeble  garrison  of  Britons,  by  one  desperate  effort, 
rescued  themselves  fVom  danger,  and  gained  a  surprising 
y'icUxry.  ^  In  the  camp  they  found  provisions  sufficient  to 
support  them  for  a  year. 

Strongbow  having  committed  the  government  of  Dublin, 
xiow  rescued  from  danger,  to  Milo  de  Cqgan,  proceeded 
immediately  for  Wexford  to  relieve  Fitzstephen.  On  his 
march  thither  through  a  dangerous  defile,  in  the  present 
county  of  Carlow,  being  hemmed  in  on  all  ^des  by  woods, 
precipices,  and  morasses,  he  found  himself  suddenly  at- 
tacJ^ed,  with  horrid  bowlings,  by  a  body  .of  the  Irish,  who 
Uy  in  ambuscade  for  him*  and  would  probably  have  de- 
£mted  him,  had  not  a  fortunate  arrow,  discharged  by  one 
Nicholas,  a  mcmk  who  served  in  his  army,  killed  O^Rian, 
their  leader,  and  of  course  put  his  troops  in  confusion, 
who  fled  in  dismay,  and  left  him  master  of  the  field.  He 
now  proceeded  cautiously  on,  in  order  to  effect  the  purpose 
be  in^ded ;  but  when  he  got  to  Wexford,  he  found  that 
affairs  there  had  taken  an  unfortunate  turn. 
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CHAP.  II.     The  gallant  Fitzstephen  had  been  for  a  long  while  be* 
■  sieged  in  the  fortress  of  Carrick  without  effect,  frequently 

Fitzste-     had  he  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  assailants ;  but  at  last,  by 
P^^°*        base  perjury,  they  obtained  the  success  they  desired.     Hav- 
ing demanded  a  parley,  they  told  him,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  that  Roderic  had  stormed  Dublin,  and 
put  Strongbow  and  all  the  Britons  there  to  the  sword,  and 
was  now  marching  to  Wexford  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the 
adventurers,  but  as  they  had  a  respect  for  him,  on  account 
of  his  virtues,  they  offered,  if  he  entrusted  himself  to  their 
care,  to  convey  him  and  his  adherents  to  Wales  before  the 
hostile  army  arrived.     When  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  they 
produced  two  right  reverend  prelates,  clad  in  their  ponti- 
fical robes,  bearing  the  cross,  the  host,  and  the  sacred  re« 
lies  of  saints,  on  which  they  laid  their  hands,  and  solemnly 
swore  to  the  truth  of  these  assertions.    Fitzstephen,  being 
thus  deceived,  trusted  himself  to  their  mercy,  and  was  in- 
stantly thrown  into  chsuns,  and  his  followers  maimed  and 
tortured  with  such  cruelty,  that  most  of  them  expired  under 
their  sufferings.     But  when  intelligence  came  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Britons  to  relieve  their  companions,  they  set 
fire  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  retired  with  Fitzstephen, 
and  the  other  prisoners  that  survived,  to  an  island  in  the 
harbour,  called  Holy  Island.    Hence  they  sent  a  message 
to  Strongbow,  that  if  he  attempted  in  the  least  to  disturb 
them,  they  would  instantly  strike  off  the  heads  of  their  pri- 
soners. Convinced  of  their  sanguinary  disposition,  he  turn- 
ed aside,  being  desirous  to  preserve  the  Uves  of  those  re- 
maining, among  whom,  beside  Fitzstephen,  were  the  wife 
and  children  of  Fitzgerald. 

He  marched  to  Waterford,  where  he  was  somewhat  per-r 
plexed  by  the  mutual  animosities  of  petty  chiefs.  O^Brien 
Prince  of  Thomond,  who  had  conceived  a  resentment  against 
the  Lord  of  Ossory,  assured  Strongbow,  that  he  was  un- 
faithful to  his  engagement,  and  proposed  to  join  him  with 
his  troops,  in  order  to  punish  him.  Strongbow  complied ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Ossory  sent  a  message  offering,  on  being 
allowed  a  safe  conduct,  to  come  in  person,  and  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  charge.  Prend^gast  was  appointed  to  conduct 
him  to  the  camp,  and  while  he  boldly  pleaded  bis  innocence. 
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h^  virulent  accu^s  with  great  danaour  insisted  on  bisCHAP.  IL 
guilt,  and  were  even  {Hr^Miring  to  put  him  to  death.  Upon  ===^ 
this,  Prendei^ast  drew  his  sword,  and  declared,  that  as  he 
trusted  himself  to  his  care,  no  violence  should  be  offered 
hiiu,  but  be  woi^d  bring  him  home  in  safety.  O^Brien  was, 
of  course,  disftfqpoin ted  in  his  malicioiiM  designs.  Strongbow 
then  jNToceeded  to  Ferns,  where  he  exercised  royal  authori* 
ty,  in  rewarding  some,  and  punishing  others.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  cbieftaki  of  the  O'Birnes,  whom  he  put  to 
4eath  for  his  uni&rm  opposition  to  his  interest.  But  this 
new  sovereign  of  Leinster  was  now  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
summons  of  a  superior. 

Henry,  king  of  England,  ordered  him,  by  a  second  Hen«7 
0iess3ge,  instantly  to  appear  oetare  him.  On  receivmg  his  strongbow* 
first  orders,  Strongbow  had  sent  Raymond  de  Gross  to 
Aoquitain  with  letters  to  him,  profesMng  humble  submission 
to  his  authority.  Though  this  ambassador  had  certainly 
softened  him  a  little,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  go  <^  when  the 
account  came  of  the  murder  of  Becket,  which  put  the  king 
in  such  consternation  that  he  could  attend  to  no  business. 
Having  contrived,  liowever,  to  suqiend  the  papal  indigna« 
iion,  Henrj  resolved  to  defer  no  longer  his  intended  jour- 
ney to  Ireland,  and  was  in  England  jweparing  for  his  ex-  « 
pedition  when  he  sent  the  second  message,  which  Strongbow 
resolvcjd  to  attend  without  delay.  Accordingly,  he  made 
such  disposition  of  his  affairs  as  the  time  permitted,  and  em- 
barked, £md  met  the  king  at  Newenham,,near  Gloucester. 
Here  he  made  profession  of  his  allegiance,  and  dfered  to 
yield  all  his  Irish  possessions  to  the  disposal  of  his  royal 
master.  The  king  at  length  was  pacified,  and  allowed  him 
to  retain  the  r^st  of  these  in  perpetuity,  on  his  surrend^* 
ing  up  to  him  tlie  city  of  Dublin,  and  domain,  with  all  the 
maritime  towns  and  forts  he  acquired.  He  now  attended 
him  in  his  march  through  South  Wales,  where  he  seized  all 
the  castles  of  the  chieftains,  for  daring  to  aid  his  subjects  in 
their  invasion  of  Ireland.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Pem^ 
broke,  while  his  forces  were  assembling  at  Milford, 

Yet  this  mighty  preparation  produced  no  associations 
among  the  Irish  chieftains  for  repelling  the  common  danger, 
each  being  employed  in  securing,  as  he  supposed,  his  own 

c 
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CHAP.  II.  private  interest^  nor  any  exeitiooB  even  of  Roderic  himselff 
"whose  downfa],  it  appears-,  would  give  bo  pain  to  his  tri- 
butaries. AH,  indeed,  entertained  terribk  ideas  of  British 
valour,  which  were  rather  increased  by  a  late  unsuccessful^ 
though  violent  attack,  of  O^Ruarc  on  Dublin,  in  which  he 
lost  his  son.  Some  were  even  ready  to  submit,  before  the 
invader  appeared  on  their  coast  The  men  of  Wexford,  in 
particular,  being  apprehensive  of  the  consequence  of  thdr 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  sent  deputies  to  the  king  at  Pembroke 
with  submissive  professions  of  obedience,  and  informing  his 
majesty,  <<  that  they  had  shown  their  zeal  for  him  by  seia- 
<<  ing  Robert  Fitzstephen,  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  who, 
<-  without  any  warrant  from  his  majesty,  had  entered  their 
"  territory  by  force  of  arms,  slaughtered  their  people,  seized 
<<  their  lands,  and  attempted  to  make  himself  independent 
<  of  his  liege-lord ;  that  they  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were 
<^  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  disposal  of  his  sovereign;^ 
The  king  received  them  very  graciously,  afilected  to  com- 
mend their  zeal  in  repelling  the  unjust  attempt  of  Fitz- 
stephen, and  declared  that  condign  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  on  him  and  all  his  undutiful  subjects  for  every 
offence  they  had  committed.  This  artifice  served  to  pre^ 
serve  the  life  of  that  heroic  commander. 
Lands  in  Henry,  when  he  had  completed  his  p-eparations,  em- 
ireiand.  Marked  at  Milford,  having  first  performed  his  solemn  devo- 
tions in  the  cathedral  of  St.  David,  imploring  the  divine 
blessing  on  his  pious  enterprise,  undertaken  in  the  cause  of 
the  church.  His  fleet  amounted  to  two  and  forty  ships,  an 
awful  spectacle  to  the  Irish !  and  entered  the  port  of  Wa- 
Oct.  18  ^"^^  ^^  safety*  On  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  his  forces 
1172.  '  landed,  consisting,  beside  a  number  of  Ixu'ons,  of  four 
hundred  knights  and  four  thousand  scMiers*  On  entering 
the  town,  Strongbow  made  a  formal  surrender  of  it  to  his 
sovereign,  and  did  homage  to  him  for  the  principality  of 
Leinster.  The  men  of  Wexford  now  brought  forward 
their  prisoner  Fitzstephen,  and  presented  him  to  the  king, 
demanding  public  justice  against  their  tyrant  and  oppres- 
sor. Henry  expressed  great  sorrow  for  the  injuries  they 
had  sustained,  rebuked  him  sternly,  and  sent  him  back  to 
prison.    Yet  that  sagacious  adventurer  soon  discovered  a 
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mode  of  softeniDg  his  resentment.  The  Iridi  chidtains  CHAP,  il. 
cxf  the  south,  struck  by  this  formidable  armament,  rtscdved 
to  make  their  submission  without  delay.  Dermod  M'Arthy, 
prinee  of  Desmcmd^  first  set  them  the  example.  The  very 
day  afW  he  landed,  he  presented  himself  before  him,  and 
surrend^^  his  principality,  all  of  which,  except  the  city 
of  CfNrk,  was  graciously  restored  to  him,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  lumiage  and  tribute.  Having  proceeded  as  far  as 
Lismore,  he  made  a  circuit  by  Cashel,  receiving,  as  he 
passed  along,  the  successive  submissions  of  O^firien  of 
Thcnnond,  Donchad  of  Ossory,  and  other  inferior  chief- 
tains of  Munster,  who  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  show  their  obedience.  All  of  than  pro- 
fessed to  be  struck  by  the  great  grandeur,  condescension^ 
and  munificence,  of  their  new  sovereign. 

When  he  arrived  at  Wexford,  his  barons  were  permitted  Fitcste- 
to  intercede  for  his  brave  subject  Fitzstephen,  who  had  not  f^^^g^^- 
willingly  offended  him,  and  who  offered  to  surrender  to 
him  all  his  Irish  possessions.  Henry  was  thus  pacified^ 
and  Fitzstephen,  being  set  at  liberty,  resigned  Wexford  to 
his  sovereign,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  all  his  other  acqui- 
Mtions.  Having  stationed  garrisons  in  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  and  Wexford,  he  directed  his  course  to  Dub- 
lin, of  which  he  intended  to  take  possession  in  due  fcmn^ 
displaying,  as  he  marched  along  with  his  martial  troc^ps,  a 
formidaUe  appearance.  The  Irish  lords  of  Leinster  came 
forward  now  and  submitted,  engaging  to  become  his  tribu- 
taries. Even  O^Buarc  of  Breffney,  the  strenuous  supporter 
of  Boderic,  who  conferred  on  him  a  considerable  part  c^ 
Meath,  abandoned  his  old  friend,  and  became  the  vassal  of 
the  new  sovereign. 

Yet  Boderic,  though  perplexed  by  this  desertion,  by  the 
power  of  the  invaders,  the  factions  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  dissensions  of  his  own  family,  would  not  at  once  resign 
his  title  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  He  collected  his  pro- 
vincial troops,  and  entrenched  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
l^mnnon,  being  reserved,  if  possible,  to  preserve  his  own 
proviai^  from  subjection.  Henry  sent  Hugh  de  L^cy  and 
William  Fitzandelm,  two  of  the  barons  that  came  over 
with  him,  either  to  persuade  or  force  him  to  submit ;  but 

c2  .- 
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cUat.  it.  they  found  him  too  strongly  posted  to  be  assailed,  at  least 
at  that  season,  by  their  detachment. «  The  chieftains  of 
Ulster,  too,  were  protected  from  his  power  by  a  similar 
mode  of  defence.  Those  who  owned  themselves  bis  vas- 
sals were  entertained  by  him  in  a  very  8|^ndid  manner  at 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  for  which  he  made  great  fcepsaa^ 
tions,  and  had  a  large  structure  of  hurdles  erected  in  the 
suburbs  of  Dublin  for  the  purpose*  Hither  they  flocked 
from  different  quarters,  and  were  dazsried  by  his  gnmdeur^ 
and  delighted  by  his  affability. 

nances  Being  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  season  from  oM- 

xeiigioui,  ging  the  refractory  chieftains  ta  submit,  he  had  a  synod 
called  at  Cashel,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  grant 
he  had  received  from  pope  Adrian,  and,  of  coarse,  to  re- 
form the  supposed  abuses  in  religion.  At  this  assemUy, 
Christian,  bishop  of  Lismc»'e,  presided  as  the  pope^s  legate, 
(Gelasius,  the  primate,  offering  an  excuse  for  not  attend- 
ing) ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  some  English  prelates 
were  present  to  effect  the  purposes  oi  their  nmster.  A  va- 
riety of  ordinances  were  now  passed,  nearly  similar  to  those 
already  in  force,  of  which  only  two  are  worth  notice,  one 
which  exempted  the  persons  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurish 
diction  of  the  criminal  courts,  and  their  lands  from  fines 
and  such  like  secular  exactions ;  the  other,  whidi  enjoined  a 
perfect  uniformity  between  the  English  and  Irish  churches. 
Heiice  the  ostensible  object  of  Henry's  invasion  was  effect- 
ed, the  spiritual  subjection  of  Ireland  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
to  which,  ever  since,  a  great  majority  of  this  country  have 
rigidly  adhered. 

i  CivU,  The  king,  after  reserving  to  himself  the  maritime  towns 
and  some  districts,  had  the  lands  that  were  surrendered 
distributed,  in  different  portions,  among  the  adventurers 
and  leaders  of  the  troop,  on  condition  of  (beir  doing  ho- 
mage, and  paying  tribute  to  him.  These,  like  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  England,  were  governed  by  the  English  laws. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  princes  wei-e  regplftted  by  their 
Brehon  laws  and  ancient  customs,  and  diffef^  from  their 
former,  situation  only  in  this,  that  they  now  proft^ied  al- 
legiance to  the  king  of  England,  instead  of  the  king  of 
Connaught.      The  territories  acquired  wffe  formed  by 


Menry  into  shires  or  counties,  with  sheriffs  and  other  ma*  CHAP.  ii. 
gistrates,  according  to  the  English  model ;  which  counties^' 
when  afterwards  enlarged,  composed  what  is  called  the  £n« 
glish  Pak.  Yet,  even  within  this,  there  were  many  septs 
o£  the  Irish  governed  by  their  ancient  laws.  This  mo- 
narch, by  charter,  granted  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Bristol,  and  the  city  of  Waterford  to  the  Ostmen, 
both  with  the  usual  privileges  of  English  subjects.  He 
appointed  tbat  a  chief  governor  should  be  established,  and 
enacted^  by  statute,  with  the  assistance  of  his  council,  that 
the  chancellor  and  other  high  officers  should  be  empower* 
ed,  on  the  death  of  a  chief  governor,  to  chuse  a  successor, 
Tested  vtrith.  full  power^  until  the  royal  pleasui*e  should  be 
iiatified* 

The  tenipestttous  winter  which  prevented  the  king  from 
subduing  the  parts  of  Ireland  that  had  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  prevented  him  also  from  getting  any 
intelligence  from  England  or  Normandy*  At  length,  on  his 
arrival  at  Wexford,  after  three  months  residence  in  Dublin, 
he  met  couriers,  informing  him,  that  two  cardinals,  sent 
by  the  pope,  to  make  inquisition  into  the  death  of  Becket, 
had  been  waiting  fc^  him  in  Normandy,  till  their  piatience 
ivas  exhausted,  and  now  demanded  that  he  would  appear 
before  them,  without  delay,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  to  preserve  his  dominions 
from  a  gener&l  interdict.  Terrified  by  this  alarming  in- 
telligence, he  prepaifed  for  departing  out  of  the  kingdom 
with  all  sfeed.  He  appointed  Hugh  de  Lacy  chief  gover- 
nor (as  he  was  i^mewhat  jealous  of  Strongbow),  Robert 
Fitzstephen  and  Maurice  Fitisgerald,  his  coadjutors,  and 
made  such  other  dispositions  of  his  affairs  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  would  allow.  De  Lacy  obtained  from  him,  by 
a  formal  grant,  the  territory  of  Meath,  already  possessed 
by  English  troops,  and  John  de  Courcey,  an  adventurous 
baron,  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  provided  he  could 
make  a  conquest  of  it. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland,  if  a  ]()rince  of  Henry 
such  excellent  qualifications  had  been  allowed  to  continue  L®*^®®, 
in  it,  until  he  had  reduced  the  whole  country  to  obedience, 


but  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  ingratitude^  of  his  avowed 
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CHAP.  II.  and  secret  enemies  recalled  bim  from  an  employment  so 
s==  suitable  to  bis  great  talents.     Haring  embarked  at  Wex* 
ford  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  be  landed  in  Pembrokeshire, 
and,  to  sbew  his  piety  and  humility^  walked  on  foot  to  the 
cathedral  of  St  David,  to  perform  hb  devotions.     Hence 
be  hastened  to  Normandy,  where  be  met  the  cardinals, 
whose  demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  be  threatened  to 
leave  them,  and  retnm  to  Ireland.     This  spirited  reply 
caused  them  to  propose  terms  more  moderate,  to  wbidi  he 
agreed,  and  offered  his  submission,  which  they  accepted, 
and  pronounced  his  absdution,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  as  also  the  grant  of  Ireland  made  by  Adrian.     The 
holy  father,  however,  took  care  to  continue  Peter^s  pence 
to  himself,  as  a  reward  for  reforming  the  barbarous  natives, 
and  reducing  their  disordered  church  to  due  regulation. 
State  of  the     Henry  being  obliged  to  depart,  without  completing  the 
country,     useful  work  he  had  begun,  did  not  leave  behind  him,  as 
.    observed  by  Davies,  one  true  subject  more  than  he  found 
on  coming  over.     The  Irish  chieftains,  who  so  easily  made 
their  submission,  resolved  to  adhere  to  it  no  longer  than 
necessity  might  oblige  them.    One  of  them,  O^Dempsy  of 
Offally,  refused  to  pay  Strongbow  the  stated  tribute,  which 
obliged  him  to  march  and  levy  it  by  farce ;  but,  on  his  re- 
turn, his  rear-guard  was  furiously  attacked,  and,  among 
others,  Rodert  de  Quiny,  his  son-in-law,  and  standard- 
bearer,  was  killed.    O'Ruarc  of  Breffney,  who  still  enjoyed 
the  eastern  part  of  Meath,  being  displeased  at  some  ar- 
rangements made  by  Be  ^cy  in  that  province,  of  which 
he  had  a  large  portion,  agreed  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  at  Tarah  to  settle  the  dispute.     Here  a  sanguinary 
scuffle  took  place  (the  blame  of  which  is  ascribed  by  each 
party  to  their  opponents)  where   De  Lacy,  being  twice  re- 
scued by  Fitzgerald,  with  difficulty  escaped,  and  0''Ru»*<^ 
with  many  of  his  adherents,  was  killed.     These  petty  hos- 
tilities were  followed  by  insurrections  6f  almost  all  those 
chieftains  who  had  lately  sworn  allegiance,  when  they  un- 
derstood that  the  English  monarch  was  at  that  time  in- 
volved in  great  difficulties. 
Henry's         ^'*  ^^"  children,  for  whose  interest  he  had  been  so  pro- 
troubles    vident,  made  an  ungratefuVretum  to  him  for  his  paternal 
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care.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  married  to  the  daugh-  chap.  it. 
ter  of  Louis  VII  of  France,  being  excited  by  that  monarch  ' 

to  aim  at  the  sovereign  power,  rose  up  in  rebeHion  against 
his  father.     His  party  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  sons, 

.who  laid  claims  to  different  portions  of  his  dominions,  and 

.by  many  barons,  both  in  England  and  France,  who  could 
not  bear  the  restraint  of  a  regular  government.  In  his  dif« 
£culty  he  was  obliged  to  recall  a  great  part  of  his  troops 
from  Ireland,  and  to  send  for  Earl  Strongbow  to  his  aid, 
ivho  hastened  to  Normandy  with  all  speed. 

The  alacrity  with  which  he  came  to  his  assistance,  gain- Strongbow 
ed  him  so  much  the  confidence  of  the  king,  that  he  appoint- ^^^^^^ 
ed  him  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  with  discretionary  powers 

.to  act  in  its  present  troubled  state  as  he  might  think  most 
expedient.  On  his  return,  he  found  the  army  so  much  1174. 
dissatisfied  with  Hervey  of  Mountmorres,  their  leader,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  transfer  the  command  to  Raymond  le 
Gross,  who  had  gained  their  favour.  His  forces,  however, 
-were  much  diminished,  as  the  new  chief  governor  had  or- 

.  ders  to  send  the  garrisons  of  Waterford,  and  other  towns, 
-with  Fitzstephen,  Milo  de  Cogan,  and  many  more  of  the 

.  first  adventurers,  to  join  the  ri^al  troops  in  France  and 

.England.  Yet,«with  an  army  thus  reduced,  he  was  ready 
to  act  wherever  the  occasion  required. 

Strongbow^  having  improvidently  dissipated  the  money  Exploits  of 
destined  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  found  it  necessary  to^yoion**- 
send  them  on  some  expedition  to  seek  for  plunder.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  desired  Raymond  to  march  to  Offally  to  chas- 

.tise  some  petty  lords  there  for  their  disobedience.  He  in- 
stantly obeyed ;  ravaged  the  country  without  reiustance ; 
then  proceeded  with  his  plunder  to  Lismore,  where  he 
committed  similar  depredations.  Returning  by  the  sea- 
side, he  had  the  spoil,  in  order  to  have  it  conveyed  to  Wa- 
terfordi  put  aboard  some  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  which 
were  assailed,  by  thirty  barks  from  Cork  (then  subject 
to  M^Ai^hy  of  Desmond,  as  Henry  had  withdrawn  his 
forces),  but  the  harks  were  defeated,  and  eight  of  them 
were  taken.  Raymond,  hastening  to  their  md  during  the 
conflict,  was  attacked  by  the  prince  of  Desmond,  who  was  > 
also  defeated. 
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CHAP.  lU     Sensible  of  his  consequence,   Raymond   demanded  at 


^ 


'  Strongbow  his  sister  Bftsilea  in  marriage,  but  was  refuseiF, 
which  caused  him  to  return  to  Wales  in  dii^st.  The 
army,  of  course,  was  entrusted  to  Hervey,  who,  being  de- 
sirous to  distinguish  himself,  prevailed  on  Strongbow  to  ac- 
company him  on  an  expedition  to  S^unster,  to  punish  inr- 
surgents.  They  proceeded,  and  gave  orders  for  a  body  of 
Ostmen  from  the  garrison  of  Dublin  to  join  them  at  Cashel, 
but  these  were  unfortunately  defeated  on  their  march  by 
O^Brien  of  Thomond,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  kiUcd^^ 
and  their  four  principal  commanders.  This  disaster  obliged 
Strongbow  to  retreat  with  all  haste  to  Waterford,  and 
caused  most  of  the  Irish  chieftains  in  Leinster,  and  eveti 
Donald  Kevanagh  himself,  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  the 
English. 

Strongbow  immediately  sent  for  Raymond  to  Wales,  of- 
fering a  compliance  with  all  his  demands.  He  hastened 
his  preparations,  and  landed  at  Waterfcnrd  with  thirty 
knights,  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  three  hundred  archers. 
Immediately  he  marched  along  with  Strongbow  to  Wex« 
ford,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Waterford,  which  was  furiously 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  previously  murdered 
all  the  unarmed  English  of  every  age  and  sex.  The  gar- 
rison, however,  having  retreated  to  the  citadel,  repulsed 
them  with  great  spirit,  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  sub- 
mission^ 

In  the  mean  while  Raymond  obtained  Basilea  in  mar- 
riage at  Wexford,  and  with  her  a  large  portion  of  lands, 
and  the  office  of  constable  of  Leinster.  The  very  day  af- 
ter he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  bride,  and  march  with  his 
brother-in  Jaw  against  Roderic,  who  had  suddenly  passed  the 
Shannon^  Entered  the  territory  of  Meath^  expelled  the 
English  colonists,  and  destroyed  their  forts.  He  retreated^ 
however,  on  the  arrival  of  his  opponents,  who  slew  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  pursuit. 

Leinster  being  now  brought  to  due  subjection,  and  Do- 
nald Kevanagh  killed  in  a  skirmish,  Strongbow  sent  Ray- 
mond  with  a  chosen  body  of  three  hundred  men  to  attack 
Limerick,  of  which  the  prince  of  Thomond  had  taken  pos- 
«es&iony  and  bade  defiance  to  the  English  power.   On  their 
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atrival  they  found  that  the  bridges  of  the  Shannon  had  chap,  it 
been  previously  broken  down,  but  discovering  a  place  som&-  ' 

what  fordable,  tliey  passed  to  the  opposite  side,  with  the 
loSs  of  only  three  men,  which  so  terrified  the  enemy,  that 
they  fled  without  resistance.  A  considerable  number  was 
killed  in  the  flight. 

Boderic,  convinced  at  length  by  experience  of  the  in^  Submtsa&Mi 
stability  of  his  subordinate  chieftains,  sent  three  deputies  °^  ^^^ 
to  make  proposals  of  submission  to  Henry,  wlio  was  now 
at  Windsor,  after  having  happily  subdued  all  his  enemies. 
There  the  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Roderic  was  to  11 75. 
hold  the  kingdom  of  Connaught  and  other  sovereignties, 
payirtg  to  Henry,  as  his  liege  lord,  a  tribute  of  the  tenth 
of  all  the  merchantable  hides  on  his  lands,  and  was  to  give 
tip  all  claim  to  the  districts  possessed  by  the  Englisk 

The  successes  of  Raymond,  which  occasioned  the  sub- 
mission of  Roderic,  and  his  popularity  with  the  army,  ex- 
cited such  envy  in  the  breast  of  Hervey  of  Mountmorres,. 
that  he  sent  emissaries  to  Henry,  informing  him,  that  he 
made  use  of  improper  methods  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
soldiers,  and  was  forming  schemes  in  opposition  to  his  in- 
terests. Accordingly,  the  king,  who  harboured  a  mean 
jealousy  of  the  adventurers,  unworthy  of  his  great  mind, 
sent  four  commissioners  to  Dublin,  with  orders  for  two  of 
them  to  conduct  Raymond  to  him,  and  two  to  stay  in  order 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  Strongbow  and  the  other  lords. 
Raymond,  on  their  arrival,  declared  his  willingness  to 
obey ;  bat,  before  he  could  set  off,  intelligence  came,  that 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  had  besieged  Limerick,  and  reduced 
the  garrison  to  great  difficulties.  Strongbow,  though  af- 
flicted with  indisposition,  prepared  to  oppose  them  ;  but 
the  soldiers  refused  to  march,  unless  under  the  command 
of  their  favourite  general,  Raymond.  The  commissioners^ 
of  course,  were  obliged  to  allow  him  to  conduct  them,  and 
he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  some  Irish  confederates, 
tinder  the  command  of  the  chieftains  of  Kinselagh,  and 
Ossory,  who  professed  a  great  aversion  to  O'Brien.  This 
leader,  however,  when  he  heard  of  his  approach,  left 
Limerick,  fend  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  dangerous  defile 
near  Cashel,  but  his  entrenchments  were  stormed  by  an 
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CHAP.  II.  inferior  force  with  great  slaughter,  aisd  he  Was  obliged  to 
^==^=^  make  an  humble  submission  to  the  Enghsh  generals  Th« 
Irish  confederates  stood  spectators  of  the  combat,  benig  re- 
solved to  attack  the  vanquished.  Raymond  having  re- 
ceived hostages  from  O^Brien,  and  also  from  Roderic,  who 
had  made  an  agreement  to  that  effect  with  Henry,  marched 
his  forces  into  Desmond,  being  invited  by  McCarthy,  the 
prince,  to  protect  him  from  his  own  son,  who  had  throwa 
him  into  prison,  and  seized  his  principality.  The  English 
general  restored  the  father  to  his  dominions,  who  cast  his 
son  into  that  prison  from  which  he  himself  was  rescued^ 
and  soon  after  put  him  to  death.  His  benefactor  he  re- 
warded with  a  large  portion  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Kerry. 
Death  of  In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  Raymond  received  pri- 
StroDgbow.  ^^j^  intelligence  of  the  death  of  earl  Strongbow,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  Limerick  with  his  garrison,  and  leave 
it  to  the  protection  of  CBrien,  who  entered  into  solemn 
engagements  to  keep  it  safe  for  the  English  monarch.  But 
Raymond  and  his  troops  had  scarcely  passed  over  one  end 
of  the  bridge,  till  O'^Brien  pulled  down  th^  other,  and  set 
the  town  on  fire,  declaring  it  should  be  no  longer  the  nest 
of  foreigners. 

Earl  Strongbow,  whose  death  was  so  much  lamented  by 
his  friends,  was  a  man  of  a  tall  stature,  effeminate  face, 
and  insinuating  manners ;  neither  dejected  by  misfortuoe 
nor  elated  by  success  ;  diffident  in  forming  military  fdans 
himself,  but  bold  and  vigorous  in  executing  those  of  others; 
harsh  and  severe  in  supporting  what  he  thought  his  rt^t- 
ful  inheritance,  and  the  interests  of  his  master,  especially 
when  provoked  at  the  perfidy  and  savage  ferocity  of  those 
whose  country  he  had  invaded.  The  Irish  clergy,  who 
had  a  great  aversion  to  him,  tell  us,  in  their  imperfect  re- 
cords, that  with  remorse  and  horror  he  confessed  at  his 
death  he  was  smitten  by  the  saints  of  Ireland. 

The  council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  commissioners, 
appointed  Raymond  his  successor,  until  the  king's  will 
should  be  known  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  re- 
presentations of  these,  urged  by  his  usual  jealousy,  he 
removed  him,  and  appointed  William  Fitzandelii^  governor, 


Character. 


Fitzan. 
delm,  his 
successor. 
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irho  was  hk  own  rdation,  a  man  prejudiced  against  theCHiJ*.  ii. 
CMTiginal  adventurer^,  unfit  for  vigorous  measures,  and  only  =^=^= 
^aetive  in  endeavouring,  by  petty  artifice,  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  adherents.  In  his  train,  beside  a  number  of  knights^ 
was  the  pope^s  legate,  and  i^iother  ecclesiastic,  who  con- 
Tened,  with  the  permission  of  the  chief  govemcnr,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Irish  clergy  at  Waterford,  where  Henry^s 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Irdand  was  declared  by  die 
solemn  authmity  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  By  means  of  fraud 
and  cunning  Fitzandehn  prevailed  on  many  of  the  origi* 
ji«l  adventurers  to  give  up  their  possessions,,  and  take  others 
that  were  more  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  natives* 
The  Irish  chiefuins  desjused  him  for  the  specious  flattery 
by  which  he  attempted  to  gain  their  favour^  and  his  own 
countrymen  detested  him  for  the  insincerity  of  his  profes- 
sions, and  the  schemes  he  formed  against  their  interests. 
Same  of  the  most  adventurous  of  these  being  disappointed 
under  the  present  chief  ruler  of  the  advantages  they  ex* 
pected  to  gain,  went  out  on  distant  expeditions  in  search 
of  either  new  settlements  or  plunder* 

Among  these  John  dc  Goi^rcey  was  the  most  conspicuous.  DeCourcey 
He  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength  and  undaunted  |^]]^^. 
courage,  and  prevsuled  on  some  others  of  like  dispositicms 
with  himself,  among  whom  was  ^rmoric  of  St  Lawrence, 
to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  to  Ulster,  where  for- 
meriy  Henry  had  allowed  him  such  lands  as  he  could  ac^ 
quire  by  the  sword.  Yet  the  king^s  subse<}uent  treaty  with 
Bod^G  al»ogated  thb  permission,  since  the  oountiy  pos- 
sessed by  the  natives  was  allowed  to  continue  under  his 
sovereignty,  on  paying  to  Henry  ^the  stipulated  tribute. 
De  Courcey,  however,  being  not  over  scrupulous  in  this 
point,  marched  hb  troops,  amounting  to  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  into  Ulster,  and  on  the  fourth  day  arrived  at 
Down,  which  he  seized  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  remon- 
strance of  Vivian,  the  pope^s  legate,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  and  remmded  him  of  the  injustice  of  his  conduct. 
There  he  fortified  himself,  and  seemed  determined  to  main* 
tain  the  possession  be  had  acquired.  On  this  a  tumultuary 
body  of  about  ten  thousand,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Uldah,  marched  to  attack  hi     in  the  town,  but 
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CHAP.  II.  he  went  on  boldly  to  meet  fhem,  and  by  meafis  dT  his  re- 
gular  discipline  prevailed  over  the  confused  mukitudey 
whom  he  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Some  time  after  be 
was  attacked  by  fifteen  thousand  more  with  the  same  siso 
cess,  who  left  many  of  their  brave  chieftains  on  the  field. 

In  a  tbird  and  more  desperate  engagement  he  was  piit  to 
a  terrible  trial :   returning  with  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  territory  of  a  chieftain  called 
M*Mahon,  who  had  deceived  him  by  a  pretence  of  friend- 
ship,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  a  narrow  defile  by  eleven 
thousand  of  the  Irish,  who  lay  there  in  ambuscade  fer 
him,  and  put  him  in  great  confusion  by  the  cattle  tramp- 
ling on  his  troops  on  every  side.     Yet,  though  violent^ 
assailed,  he  made  a  steady  resistance,  and  frequently  re- 
pulsed them  with  the  loss  of  many  a  chief.     M^Mahon  feQ 
in  the  first  attack,  and  De  Courcey  at  last,  after  much  dif- 
ficulty, succeeded  in  gaining  a  stronghold  which  he  had  fcnr- 
tunat^ly  Erected.     Hither  he  was  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
who  encamped  within  half  a  mile  of  him,  with  an  intent  to 
aurround  him  the  next  day.     But  he  resolved  to  attack 
them  that  very  night  in  their  camp,  where  they  lay  in  care- 
less security,  as  he  was  told  by  Armoric  of  St  Lawrence, 
who  had  ventured  to  explore  their  position.     Accordingly, 
be  inarched  against  them  in  deep  silence,  and  all  at  once 
made  a  furious  onset  with  loud  clamour,  which  put  them 
in  such  teri'or  that  they  were  butchered  without  resistance. 
Scarcely  two  hundred,  it  is  said,  escaped  the  carnage,  while 
only  two  of  the  assailants  were  lost  in  the  tumult  of  the 
nigiiit. 
De  Cogan.      While  De  Courcey  was  thus  employed  in  Ulster,  Milo 
onnaug  t.  j^  Cogan  made  an  excursion  for  plunder  into  Connaught, 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  Murrough,  son  of  Roderie 
CConnor,   who  rose   up  in  rebellion  against  his  lather. 
He  took  with  hitn  about  five  hundred  men ;  but  when  the 
people  heard  of  bis  approach  they  depopulated  the  country 
before  him,  which  obliged  him,  for  want  of  provisions,  to 
make  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Dublin,  galled  by  the  perpe- 
tual attadks  of  the  natives,  and  to  leave  Murrough  to  the  re- 
sentment of  his  countrymen,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his 
father,  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.     It  was  a  custom  of 
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Obe  Irifik  tatispdtit  f^eir  prcnrbion  in  the  churches,  which  CHAP,  n^ 
were  found  sWife  reposilnry  among  all  their  domestic  wars,*"-"'""'^' 
Imt  the  English  had  90  acruple  to  take  them  from  these, 
irb^  caused  the  people,  in  Mib^s  late  expediticm,  to  burn 
down  tjiose  sacred  edifices,  in  order  to  distress  his  army* 
7fae  country,  indeed,  at  this  time,  suffered  severely,  both 
hy  the  excursions  of  the  En^ish,  and  the  sanguinary  dis- 
putes of  petty  chieftains,  who  not  only  opposed  the  fo- 
reigners, but  each  other,  and  exercised  all  acts  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  accomphsh.  Oth^ 
sons  of  Roderic  excited  a  war,  which  was  carried  on  with 
sndi  Uoody  vicdoiee,  that  in  one  batde  sixteen  young  lords 
were  dain,  the  heirs  apparent  of  the  principal  families  of 
Connaught.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland,  if 
Henry,  notwithstanding  the  insu£Sciency  of  his  claims,  had 
redaqed  the  entire  country  to  submissicm,  and  allowed  it  to 
enjoy  the  Uessings  of  a  i^egular  gov^nment. 

FiteandehoQ,  the  chief  governor,  being  removed  on  account  AdminU 
of  his  vicious  administration,  the  king  appcHnted  Hugh  D«^lw^ 
ILacy  his  successor,  a  man  in  every  respect  qualified  for  that 
important  office.  He  promoted  the  interest  of  the  English 
adventurers,  yet  protected  the  natives  frcHn  injury,  and  ia 
order  to  encourge  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties,  -*he  married 
himself  the  daughter  of  Roderic  O'Connor.  Yet  the  king, 
through  unjust  representations,  thought  proper  to  recall 
him,  and  appoint  two  others  in  his  room  ;  but  being  coo* 
vinced  of  his  error,  restored  him  in  three  months.  The 
^ects  of  a  wise  and  strenuous  administration  appeared  ia 
every  part  of  the  country  that  was  immediately  under  his 
care,  but  particularly  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  which  was 
in  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  state. 

Some  incidents  which  took  place  about  this  time  may  not 
imp8t)perly  be  introduced  here.  Heniy  granted  to  Milo  de 
Cogau  and  Robert  Fitzsteplien  the  territory  of  Cork,  to 
other  persons  that  of  Limerick  and  Waterford,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  all  doing  the  usual  homage  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
reserving  to  himself  the  cities  with  a  district  adjoining.  Also 
he  renewed  his  former  grant  of  all  Meath  to  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
and  gave  the  greatest  part  of  Connaught  to  William  Fitzan- 
delm,  making  donations  of  a  similar  kind  to  others;  whidi 
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CHAP.  II.  shows  he  was  not  scrupulous  in  obseiring  the  igreeflaent  h^ 

■  had  made  with  Roderic.  Cogan  and  Fitzateftea,  after  acme 

disputes  with  the  natives,  made  a  oom;»omise,  and  got  « 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  allotted  them.  Herbert 
Fitzherbert,  who  had  obtained  the  principalitj  of  Limerick, 
having  resigned  the  grant,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  hosti- 
lity of  the  natives,  it  was  conferred  on  Philip  de  Bracisa, 
who  was  attended  by  a  body  of  Welshmen  of  profligate 
manners.  But  when  he  marched  to  it  in  military  array,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  it,  the  natives  set  fire  to  the 
town,  which  terrified  him  from  making  any  farther  attempt 

Murder  of      A  horrid  act  of  treachery  was  committed  a  few  days  after. 

De  Cogan,  jji\\q  ^q  Cogan  and  his  son-inJaw,  Ralph  Fitzstephen,  son 
of  Robert,  having  gone  to  Lismore,  in  order  to  hold  a  om- 

1182.  ference  with  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  were  invited  to  spend 
the  night  at  the  house  of  an  Irishman  called  M^Tire,  who 
was  particularly  intimate  with  them,  but  the  wretch  assassil 
nated  them  both,  with  five  more.  He  then  made  his  escape 
to  M^Arthy,  who  joined  him  in  an  attack  on  Robert  Fitz- 
stephen in  Cork,  the  young  man^s  father ;  but  by  the  aid  of 
a  body  of  troops  that  fortunately  arrived  from  Wexfcnrd  by 
sea,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  Raymond  le  Gross^ 
they  were  defeated.  Foiled  thus  in  their  attempt,  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  sue  for  peace ;  but  poor 
Fitzstephen,  the  gallant  adventurer,  who  had  lost  anoth^ 
son  some  time  before^  was  so.  mudi  distressed  on  the  occa» 
sion  as  to  lose  his  reason. 

Fresh  ad-        Maurice  Fitzgerald  being  six  years  dead,  and  Hervey  of 

venturen.  Mountmorres  having  retired  to  a  monastery,  the  king,  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  original  adventurers,  who 
had  now  left  the  stage,  sent  over  Richard  de  Cogan,  broths 
to  Milo,  and  Philip  Barry,  two  bold  chieftains,  and  with  the 
latter  his  brother  Gerald,  an  ecclesiastic,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Cambrensis  from  Wales,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  English  transactions  in  Ireland  during  that  period. 
In  the  winter  preceding  ( 1 181  )j  Lawrence  O'Tool,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  died  in  Normandy,  in  which  he  was  in 
exile,  by  orders  of  Henry,  for  remonstrating  in  the  council 
of  Lateran  in  Rome,  in  1179,  against  the  conduct  of  the 
English  colonists  in  Ireland.    He  was  succeeded  by  John 
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Cfomyv^  an  Eoglishmao^  recommended  by  Henry  to  the  CHAP,  il 
pc^,  wfeocmirmed  his  choice.  These  English  ecclesiastics  ==5 
had  violent  altercations  with  the  native  clergy^  which  served 
to  excite  discontent     But  the  king  himself  tended  to  in- 
crease it  by  removing  De  Lacy  from  the  government,  and 
ooviferring  it  on  Philip  de  Braosa,  a  man  only  conspicuous 
for  scandalous  acts  of  rapacity  and  oppression. 
-   This  abominable  ruler  enjoyed  his  authority  but  a  very  Prinee 
siiort  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  king^s  youngest  son,  onleliSdl 
John,  who  entered  on  his  government  in  1185,  when  he  was 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.     When  he  was  only 
twelve,^he  was  appointed  by  his  father.  Lord  of  Ireland,  a 
tttuation  that  Roderic  seemed  to  possess  by  the  last  treaty, 
which  Henry  did  not  think  proper  to  observe,  when  the  in- 
terest of  his  son  was  concerned.     He  landed  at  Waterford 
with  a  splendid  train  of  Normans  and  English,  both  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastic  expectants. 

The  fame  of  his  power  and  dignity  inclined  the  most  re-  Hisaiteod^ 
fiaetory  of  the  Irish  chieftains  to  make  submission ;  and  im-  "?**J,^^ 
mediately  on  his  arrival,  the  native  lords  of  Leinster,  who 
had  always  adhered  to  the  English  government,  flocked  to 
Waterford  to  pay  their  dutiful  respects ;  but  the  gay  cour- 
tiers in  his  train,  observing  them  approach  with  their  nation- 
al dress,  odd  looking  hair,  and  bushy  beards,  openly  showed 
their  contempt  for  them,  and  when  they  attempted,  accords 
ing  to  their  custom,  to  kiss  the  young  prince,  his  attendants 
pushed  them  back,  and  the  whole  assembly,  with  loud 
lau^ter,  began  to  pluck  their  beards,  and  otherwise  insult 
them. 

The  Irish  lords,  though  plain  in  their  appearance,  were  Dangenma 
not  destitute  of  national  pride,  and,  being  sensible  of  the  J^Sl**"** 
least  affront,  left  the  court  in  a  rage.     Those  they  met  on 
the  way  hastening  to  the  prince,  on  the  same  errand  with 
themselves,  they  turned  back,  by  informing  them  of  the 
oontemptuous  manner  in  which  they  were  received.     They 
then  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  every  direct 
tion,  and  excited  the  chieftains  to  lay  aside  their  ancien 
animosities,  and  combine  against  the  English,  who  had  an 
implacable  abhorrence  to  their  whole  nation.     What  treat- 
ment,  they  justly  observed,  might  those  expect,  who  seem- 
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IIIIAF.  IL  ed  unwilling  to  NibnTit^  while  they,  who  came  immedHateij 
'  forward  to  offer  their  obedience^  were  se  grossly  insulted* 
Their  representations  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  chief-^ 
tiuns  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  league*  to  use  erery 
exertion  to  free  their  country  from  the  invaders.     The  ge- 
neral discontent  was,  if  possible,  still  more  encreased  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers  lately  come  over,  who  not  only 
strove,  by  fraud  and  legal  chicanery,  to  deprive  the  citi- 
zens in  the  maritime  towns  of  their  prc^rties,  but  also 
seized  by  violence  the  lands  which  the  Irish  held  under 
English  lords.     Those,  thus  violently  expelled  from  th^ir 
possessions,  hastened  to  join  their  countrymen,  who  were 
preparing  for  war,  and  directed  them  where  their  attacks 
would  be  most  successful. 
Etigiisb  The  English  settlements  were  now  furiously  assailed  on 

•rtttenwnts  every  side  .  whole  bands  and  garrisons,  with  their  leaders, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  courtiers,  who  were  the  cause 
of  the  war,  shrunk  within  their  fortifications,  and  left  the 
original  colonists  alone  to  stand  the  conflict.  The  bc^ 
exertions  of  these  were  in  some  places  attended  with  sue- 
cess.  Cork  was  preserved  by  Theobald  Fitzwalter,  found- 
er of  the  family  of  Ormond,  and  Meath  by  William  Petit, 
But  here  was  assassinated  the  late  excellent  chief  governor, 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  By  attempting  to  erect  a  fortress  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  abbey,  he  offended  the  superstition  of  the 
Irish,  and,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  one  of  these,  a 
common  labourer,  enraged  at  the  profanation,  cut  off  his 
head  with  an  axe,  while  lie  was  stooping  down,  and  made 
his  escape  to  the  hostile  army  of  his  countrymen. 
i>eCo«ireej>  After  an  interval  of  eight  months,  Henry,  being  at  length 
▼crnor.  informed  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  recalled  tlia 
prince,  with  his  gaudy  train,  and  appointed  John  de 
Courcey  the  chief  governor.  This  valiant  baron,  during 
the  government  of  De  Lacy,  was  exposed  to  a  variety  (rf 
difHculties  and  dangers  in  maintaining  his  settlement  ia 
Ulster.  Between  Newry  and  Dundalk  he  had  some  san-f 
guinary  conflicts  with  a  chieftain  of  Argial,  who  had  de-. 
stroyed  one  of  his  ships  from  England,  laden  with  stores 
and  provisions,  and  had  massacred  the  whole  crew.  Yet, 
though  he  sustained  great  losses^  ^he  was  stiU  able  to  pre« 
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serve  his  conquests.    Such  a  man,  hoth  active  and  intreindyi^tiAP.  tl. 
was  judged  by  Henry  the  most  fit  person  for  chief  govern  '' 
nor  in  so  hazardous  a  conjuncture. 

Accordingly,  he  exerted  himself  in  various  operations  Detth  of 
with  great  vigour,  repdlling  the  invaders,  and  terrifying  ^^OTnor. 
them  by  the  fame  of  his  valour.  In  his  eitertions  he  was 
very  much  favoured  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Iriidi  ohie& 
tmns,  who  were  engaged  in  bloody  conflicts  among  them- 
selves, in  idmost  every  quarter  of  the  island,  but  partico* 
larly  in  Connaught,  where  the  rebellious  sons  of  Roderio 
deposed  their  unhappy  father,  and  obliged  him  to  take  re* 
fuge  in  the  monastery  of  Cong,  in  which  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

Various  pretenders  to  the  monarchy  of  the  (yLoughlin  Divisions 
family  having  now  started  up,  just  served  to  destroy  ow®  J^^  ^* 
another ;  and  at  length  Connor  Moienmoy,  son  of  Roderie, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  During  this  scene  c(  confttsiofif 
De  Courcey,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  defensive, 
marched  rashly  into  Connaught  with  a  considerable  force ; 
but,  being  informed  that  the  new  monarch  and  OTfirien, 
prince  of  Munster,  were  preparing  to  attack  him  with  a 
very  superior  force,  he  resolved  to  retreat.  In  his  retreat, 
however,  he  was  stopped  by  {mother  immense  army  of  the 
confederates,  through  which  he  was  obliged  to  cut  his  way^ 
with  the  loss  of  many  a  brave  knight. 

The  difficulties  to  which  he  was  reduced,  encouraged  Fafourabie 
the  chieftains  of  Ulster  and  Ar^al  to  attack  the  English  ^^^^^'^ 
settlements  in  thdr  territories,  but  many  of  them  were 
shun  in  the  rash  attempt ;  and^  in  order  to  excite  terror, 
he  himself  stormed  and  burned  the  city  of  Armagh,  where 
many  of  his  enemies  had  assembled.  Thus  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  tranquillity  restored,  which  was  not  interrupted 
by  incursions  from  Connaught,  where  the  contests  of  di& 
ferent  parties  afforded  sufficient  employment  to  each  other; 
H^e  Connor  Moienmoy  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
whom  his  own  brother  had  hired ;  and  his  Urother  was  slain 
himself  by  a  son  of  Conncnr.  Hence  anarchy  and  slaughter 
pnevmled  over  the  whole  province.  Tlttis  was  De  Courcey 
eniaUed,  by  his  own  vigour,  and  the  dissensions  of  his 
enemies,  if  not  to  extend,  at  least  to  maintain  the  English 


heroic 
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eHAP.  IL  setttemmts,  until  the  death  of  Henry,  occasioned  chiefly 

Juiylli9.  ^  ^^  undutiful  conduct  of  his  sons,  produced  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  higher  favourite. 

Hugh  De  -     John  having,  as  lord  of  Ireland,  the  management  of  a& 

sumssor.  ^^i^  ^^^  during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Richard,  who 
was  absent  on  the  crusades,  removed  De  Courcey  from  bis 
government,  and  conferred  it  on  Hugh  De  Lacy,  son  of  die 
late  illustrious  chief  governor,  who  had  inunuated  himself 
into  his  good  graces.  De  Courcey,  enraged  at  the  ungrate- 
ful return  he  met  with  [or  hb  services,  retired  to  Ulster  in 
disgust 

Arinoric*8  Tfais  disunion  among  the  settlers  having  induced  the  na- 
tive chieftains  to  take  the  advantage  of  it,  they  determined 
to  forget  their  ancient  animosities,  and  combine  against  the 
oommon  enemy.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Cathal,  a  young 
warrior,  one  of  the  surviving  sons  of  Roderic,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  Connaught.  De  Courcey,  appr^ 
bensive  of  his  danger,  sent  for  his  trusty  friend,  Armoric 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  was  absent  on  some  petty  expediticm, 
wiUi  a  body  of  two  hundred  foot  and  thirty  cavalry*  On 
bis  march  to  his  aid,  through  part  of  Connauglit,  Cathal 
surrounded  him  with  a  great  army.  The  cavalry  intended 
at  first  to  make  their  eaci^,  but  being  moved  by  the  af' 
fecting  arguments  of  their  companions,  they  destroyed 
tbeir  horses,  and  resolved  to  share  their  fate.  Having  or- 
dered two  of  the  youngest' to  retire  to  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, in  order  to  report  the  event  to  De  Courcey,  this  re- 
solute band  of  heroes  marched  firmly  oa  to.  the  ccmflict 
Their  opponents  they  attacked  with  great  impetuosity,  and, 
after^  slaying  a  thousand,  overpowered  with  numbers,  fdl 
gloriously  in  the  field  of  battle.  Here  the  vanity  of  Cathal 
founded  an  abbey,  called  De  Colle  Victorutj  in  order  to 
record  a  victory  which  reflected  such  honour  on  the  enemy. 

Earl-mar-  About  this  time  Dublin  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  ac- 
\  ministra."  cidcntal  fire,  which  added  to  the  calamities  that  war  and 

tion.  commotions  had  produced.  In  order  to  remedy  these  evils, 
John  removed  De  Lacy,  and  substituted  William  Petit  in 
his  place,  who  was  soon  succeeded  by  William  earl-mar- 
shall  of  England.  This  nobleman,  by  marrying  Isabella, 
daughter  of  earl  Strongbow  by  the  princess  of  Leinster, 


pememeA  h^tge  psop^rtiesy  and,  of  course,  great  consequence  chap  n. 
in  Ireland;  but  bis  administration  was  rather  unfortunate.  '  '  ^  • 
Tbough  the  English  obtained  some  partial  successes,  and 
derived'  some  benefit  from  the  death  o(  O^Brien,  prince  of 
fThomond,  yet  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  remained  on 
4he  side  of  their  opponents.  Their  fcnrtresses  in  Munster 
w^re  levelled  by  Cathal  ;  thrice  were  they  foiled  by 
M^Arthy  of  Desmond,  who  drove  them  fi^m  Limerick, 
aad  at  length  oU^ed  them  to  surrender  up  CiHie  to  him, 
after  they  were  defeated,  near  thi^  city,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Connaught  and  some  other  dis<^ 
tricts. 

Hamode  Valois,  who  succeeded  the  earl-marshall,  endea^    1107. 
voujred  to  support  the  esqpense  of  his  administration  byy]|^|^  ^ 
^seizing  the  possessicms  of  the  church,  particularly  scsne 
lands  belonging  to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  which  roused  the  re- 
eentment  of  archbish^  Comyns,  who  declared,  in  a  rage, 
that  the  imi^es  of  the  saints  Aed  tears,  and  were  covered 
over  with  sweat  and  blood,  to  shew  their  abhOTrence  of  his 
conduct.  He  then  endeavoui^  to  enrich  himself  by  seizing 
the  property  o£  the  laity,  for  which  be  was  not  allowed  to 
escape  with  nnnlar  impunity ;  for  John,  who  had  obtained 
the  throne,  soon  after  his- accesstim,  removed  him  with  dis-    1199^ 
grace,  and  oUiged  him  to  pay  a  thousand  marks** 

He  was  succeeded  by  Meyler  Fitdienry,  natural  son  of  Fitsbenr^, 
'Henry  I,  and  one  of  the  most  distuiguiabed  barons  ^^^^^ 
had  come  over  adventur^v  to  Ireland.  Though  he  possessed, 
it  is  allowed,  exoeHent  abilities  for  gdvemment,  he  was  for  a 
Ifmg  time  unable  to  execute  any  ccmsiderable  enterprise,  as 
he  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  king,  engaged  with 
his  concerns  in  France,  and  was  rather  cramped  in  his 
operations  by  the  Englidi  lotda  in  the  country,  who  aimed 
at  a  state  of  independence. 

One  of  these,  William  De  Bm^,  to  whom  the  cu^odyBarons  be- 
of  Limerick  was  committed,  and  some  lands  granted  for-^?"*  ^^*^' 
meriy  to  the  English  monardiy  in  C<mnaught,  collecting  a 
body  of  troq>s,  took  possession  of  that  city,  imd  having  en- 
t&rei  into  a  league  with  CiEUcn^h  O'Connor,  a  rdative  of 

*  This,  considering  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  metal,  and  vahie  of  ^^ 

iBo«e7,  would  be  nearly  equf  ^  to  ten  tbousand  pouncfs  sterling. 
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CHAP.  It  Catba),  «pelled  that  prince,  and  placed  the  oAer  on  HKt 
"  ''  diTone  of  Connaught  in  his  room.  Cathal,  whooe  boietetoua 
Talour  exhibited  him  at  first  as  a  mtlitarj  hero,  fled  intoCL- 
ster,  and  applying  in  a  suppliant  nanner  to  Hv^h  O^Nial  of 
Tir-owen,  prerailed  on  him,  and  some  other  chieftains,  to 
take  up  anns  in  his  behalf.  These  also  induced  the  Ei^ 
lish  barons,  De  Goorcey  and  De  Laey,  to  enter  into  aUiasiee 
with  him.  Thus  were  the  English,  by  taking  part  widk 
the  Irish  contending  chieftains,  opposed  to  each  other.  After 
a  bloody  conflict,  Cam^  and  De  Burgo  gained  the  vk^ 
lory,  and  dViaTs  suligects,  oiended  at  his  defeat,  deposed 
him,  and  set  up  a  successor,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  the 
chieftain  oi  Tirocmnel,  wbieh  caused  ftirious  eonbatfr 
among  the  surnTti^  claimants  of  the  family.  Cathal,  how- 
ever, by  magmficent  promises,  brought  over  Db  Burgo  tfr 
bis  side,  and  both  marched  into  Connaught  to  depose  Ca^- 
ragh,  who  died  Tdiantly  in  battle,  in  defence  of  the  throne 
he  had  obtmned.  De  Burgo  was  then  deprived  of  the  bo* 
nefit  he  expected  from  his  versatility ;  for  Cathal,  after  his 
restoration,  refused  to  perform  his  engagement,  and  wheft 
be  endeavour^  to  compel  him,  he  was  repulsed  with  dis* 
grace.  Enraged  at  his  disi^ipcNntment,  he  made  a  second 
inroad  into  his  dominions*;  but  before  he  could  effect  his 
purpose,  he  was  recalted  to  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick, which  was  threatened  by  a  more  formidable  enemy. 

MdiSy  Meyler  Fitshenryy  Uie  chief  governor,  observing  that  he 
renounced  the  authority  of  his  royal  master,  having  collect, 
•d  some  soldiers,  marched  to  Limerick  to  punish  him  finr 
hisi  didoyidty.  On  his  way  he  was  joined  by  the  forces  of 
Cathal  and  O'Brien  of  Thomond,.  and  thus  exhibited  «i 
English  chief  governor  at  the  head  of  native  Irish  troc^pe, 
marching  against  one  of  his  countrymen.  De  Burgo  was 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  was  allowed  to  renew  his  allegi^ 
ance.  In  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  chief  governor^ 
O^Brien  and  Cathal  made  both  very  large  concessions,  bu^ 
particularly  the  latter,  who  surrendered  up  two-thirds  c^ 
bis  territory  to  king  John,  and  engaged  to  pay  annually 
for  the  rest  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  miurks. 

1^«  Cour*       While  Fitzh^iry  was  redudng  De  Biurgo  to  obedience, 

^y*  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  his  broths  Walter^  being  armed  with 


auduxntj  bom  die  king,  {Hroceed^d  to  make  an  attack  onCBkF.  il 
JDe  Coorcey,  who,  having  retired  to  Ulster  in  diagu^  had  5==- 
also  mned  at  indepemience.  Hu^  J>e  Lacy  had  sheim 
tbe  same  dispontion,  but  b^ng  of  a  more  flexible  temper^ 
jmd  jeabus  of  the  growing  power  of  this  lord,  exdted  the 
resentment  of  the  king  againat  hiin  1^  relating  his  exprea* 
aions  of  aUicmrence  against  his  migesty,  not  only  for  his 
xoean  and  tjrrannical  conduct,  but  especially  for  the  sup* 
posed  murder  of  his  nq[diew  prince  Arthur,  the  rightfid 
beir  of  the  crown.  Havii^  reoeired  a  conunissioD  fkNoi  the 
ida^  to  s^d  him  priscmer  to  England,  De  Laey  marched 
into  Uktar  to  attackhkod,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss 
in  an  engagement  at  Down.  De  Courcey,  however,  being 
omiscioQs  of  bis  inabiHty  to  continue  a  war  against  the  whole 
power  o(  the  English  government,  coosented  to  submit,  and 
gave  sorties  for  a^qpearing  before  the  kin^  after  receiving 
It  safe  conduct  for  his  journey.  He  was  not,  it  appears^ 
successful  in  gaining  the  favour  of  hk  sovereign^  for  aft^ 
his  death,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  his  title  o£  lEtnA 
of  Ulster,  and  his  estates  in  that  province^  ware  confi»xed 
hy  the  king  cm  Hugh  De  Lacy,  in  preference  to  hia  son 
Milo.  The  story  of  his  challenging  a  French  (tampion, 
and  of  his  feats  of  bodily  strength^  is  a  mere  fiction. 

Fitzhenry,  having  not  only  recovered  Linwffick,  biit  alsp 
Cork,  which  the  death  of  M^Arthy  had  rendered  more 
aceessiUe,  and  extended  the  English  pow^  in  diSer^nt 
parts,  was  summoned,  together  with  Hi^  De  Laey»  to  the 
ttipport  of  his  sovereign,  who,  Imng  deprived  of  his  domi^ 
wkm»  in  France^  was  also  threatei^  with  dang^  in  £ngr 
}and«  During  his  absence,  while  Walter  De  X^acy  sufqplie4 
his  place,  a  plague  prevmled  in  Lein&ter,  oi  which  many 
died  in  Dublin ;  and  soon  after  a  massacre  was  committed 
by  some  dans  from  Wifiddow  of  three  hundred  citizens,  who 
kPt  the  city  to  enjoy  a  little  recreaticii  during  Easter  week* 
£tf  this  ipibai^y  ev&U  the  oommemoeation  is  still  continued* 

Though  the  De  Lacies,  it  a{^ara,  had  been  in  greatArrWai  of 
favour  at  court,  the  two  toothers^  Hugh  and  Walter  De^*"*^***^* 
Lacy,  in  a  certain  instance,  gave  the  king  great  <^ence.  Not 
only,  hke  too  many  of  theii*  countrymen,  had  they  distressed 
(he  Irish  by  thm  oppmsion^  and  enribe^^led  the  public  |r^ 
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CHAP.  II.  venue,  but  also  harboured  WUHam  de  Braoia)  wbo  had  fled 
from  the  resentment  of  the  king.     This  nobleman,   who 
was  lord  of  Brecknock,  Mid  had  received  oonsidarable  grants 
in  Tholnond,  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by  the  india- 
cretion  of  his  wife ;  for  when  the  king,  iqpprdieimve  .of  a 
conspiracy  in  England  on  account  of  the  interdict  and  eoL" 
communication,  sent  to  Braosa,  demanding  hostagea^  hia 
wife  observed,  that  Ae  would  never  entrust  her  children  to 
one  who  had  murdered  his  own  nephew.     This  severe  le* 
mark  was   no  doubt  very  grating   to  JohUf  but  unhap- 
pily his  resentment  fell  on  the  husband,,  thoi:^  he  had 
rebuked  his  wife  for  her  indiscretion ;  and  bang  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  fled  to  Publin  to  the  De  Lacies 
for  protection.      The  king  followed  with  some  forces,  be- 
ing resolved  to  punish  both  him  and  his  protectors,  and 
arrived  infDubHn  in  1210.    Braosa  and  the  De  Lacies  now 
made  their  escape  to  France :  but  Braosa  having  left  his 
wife  and  children  behind  him,  they  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
they  were  seized  by  one  of  John^s  agents,  and  being  re- 
moved for  confinement  to  the  castle  of  Bristol,  died  there  of 
want     The  De  Lacies  were  mate  fortunate,  having  got 
their  possessions  in  Ireland  restored  at  the  int^cession  of 
the  abbot  of  Sidnt  Tourin,  in  whose  service  they  were  en- 
gaged, but  were  obliged  to  pay  largefines  to  the  king. 
Hit  em*         During  hiscontinuancein  Ireland hereduced  some  fortress- 
here™*"*    ^9  ^^^  received  the  external  submission  of  some  chieftains. 
However,he  found  it  inexpedient  torestore  to  his  principality 
Murtogh  O^Brien  of  Thomond,  who  had  been  deprived  by 
his  subjects  for  his  concessions  to  the  English  government 
during  the  administration  of  Fitzhenry,  and  was  obliged  to  al- 
low his  successor,   Donald  Carbragh  CBrien,  to  retain  the 
principality.     The  only  favour  he  could  obtain  for  the  de- 
dirohed  prince,  was  to  get  him  released  from  confinement. 
O^Nial  of  Tir-Owen  affSected  also  to  pay  him  submission, 
but  refused  to  attend  him  till  two  hostages  were  given  for 
bis  security,  and  on  his  return  disclaimed  all  obedience. 
He  attacked  the  English  garrisons  on  his  frontier,  but  could 
obtain  no  decisive  success.     In  Connaught,  indeed,  Cathal, 
who  was  so  formidable  some  time  before,  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  real  subjection.    He  made  humble  complaints 
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to  the  king  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ccdonists,  and  £5^^!' 
had  bis  gnevances  redressed.  The  English  barons  in  Ire- 
land  were  also  reduced  to  obedience.  For  the  benefit  of 
these,  and  of  all  who  owned  his  authority,  the  king  had  a 
regular  code  of  English  laws  established,  and  had  made  a 
more  complete  diviaicn^  of  his  lands  into  counties,  where  . 
sheriffs  and  other  officers  were  appointed.  On  his  depar« 
ture  the  administration  was  committed  to  the  Bishop  of 
^Norwich,  who  displayed  great  ability. 

Thou^  the  king,  as  it  appears,  had  obtained  very  ex-jjisgeneral 
tensive  authority  in  Ireland,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  submit  con^uc' 
to  severe  restraints  in  England,  where  his  ^o^uipt  had  given 
great  offence.  His  supposed  murder  of  his  nephew,  his 
expulsion  fr^m  his  dominions  in  France,  his  mean  submis- 
fflon  to  the  Pope,  his  want  of  honour,  his  cowardice  and 
tyranny,  had  excited  against  him,  in  that  country,  universal 
disgust.  At  length  the  barons  rose  up  against  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  grant  the  famous  Magna  Charta,  the 
foundation  of  civil  liberty  in  England.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  collected  foreign  soldiers,  be  retracted  all  his  grants, 
and  involved  his  country  in  a  destructive  civil  war,  in  which 
the  barons  were  assisted  by  forces  from  France.  In  thQ 
midst  of  such  commotions  he  ejnded  his  inglorious  reign. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Public  tmprovements'^Crreat  charter  in  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
•^-Death  of  the  protecior^^Faie  of  his  son-^Disorders  in 
Connanght^^In  Mtmster-^Continue  in  reign  of  Edward  /. 
-^Irish  refused  the  benefit  of  English  laws — A  parliamettt 
'^Piers  Gavaston — Edward  II  defeated  in  Scotland — Ed- 
ward  Bruce  lands  in  Ireland-^^Opposed  by  De  Burgo^^ 
Treachery  and  death  of  Fedlim-^Progress  of  Bruce — Hh 
retreat'^Defeat  and  death — Durable  effect  of  the  invasion-^ 
Degenerate  English^-^Unfair  distinctions^^Unhappy  end 
of  the  king^^Prosecutions  for  witchcraft^  ^c.'^Inattention 
of  Edward  Ill^^Cruel  attack  of  the  Irish — Repulsed  -fit 
some  places^^Some  barons  soothed^^Punished — Inglorious 
ireaty^^Disturbance  renewed-^Severe  ordinance — Exertions 
of  Uffordr^Impotence  of  administration — Regulations  of 
Rokeby — Vain  attempt  of  Lionel^^Statute  of  Kilkenny^^ 
Pensions  to  Irish  chiefs^^Weakness  of  Richard  II — His 
arrival  with  a  great  army — Insurrections  on  his  departure 
'^^Hts  second  expedition  to  Ireland-^His  return  and  cruel 
death. 

CHAP.   Almost  fifty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
,  first  British  adventurers  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  conclusion 


Public       of  this  period  there  was  a  very  sensible  alteration  in  the  ap- 
iinproviiM  ».  y  g^ 

nents,       pearance  of  the  country.  A  great  many  castles  of  stone  and 

mortar  had  been  raised  in  the  inteidor  parts  of  the  island, 

where  few  or  none  were  perceived  before,  as  those  built  by 

the  Danes  were  confined  to  the  maritime  towns.*  The  poli-r 

lical  state  of  the  country  was  also  very  much  changed,  as  the 

colonists  had  extended  their  settlements  in  different  direc* 

lions,  and  either  deposed  the  native  princes  or  confined 

them  within  narrow  limits. 

*  The  round  towers,  it  is  true,  were  erected  in  some  of  the  interior  parts. 
These,  it  is  supposed,  were  also  built  by  the  Danes,  and  were  a  kind  of  bel- 
fries, placed  adjacent  to  the  churches,  that  were  made  of  wood,  or  of  clay 
and  wattles. 
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Tbeugli  Henry  III  succeeded  his  fadier  at  the  age  of  C  H  A  F. 
nine  years,  jet  the  affairs  of  gpTerntneot  were  conducted. 


^th  great  success  by  that  aUe  minister  William  Marshall^  i^^^* 
earl  of  Pembroke,  protector  of  England.  The  magna  charta  ter  in  reign 
c^  king  John  he  got  renewed,  and  by  his  prudence  and  mo-^^  Heury 
deration  put  an  «id  to  the  dvil  war.  This  charter  was 
also  extended  to  the  English  colonists  in  Ireland,  with  al* 
terations  suitable  to  local  circumstances;  afibrding  even 
more  indulgence  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  power  was 
increased,  and  often  abused,  fay  their  distance  from  the 
seat  of  majesty.  It  still  remains  extant  in  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Irish  eatchequer,  and  shows,  that  the  English  colonists 
of  Ireland  were  united  with  their  fellow-subjects  of  England, 
under  the  same  king,  laws,  and  pri^vileges. 

The  lotd  proteeter  being  attached  to  Irdand>  on  ac-  1219. 
count  of  the  large  possessions  he  held  there,  as  representative  ^'^^ 
of  earl  Strongbow,  his  death,  which  took  place  after  a  short  tor 
continuance  in  power,  proved  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
diat  country.  Hubert  De  Burgo,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
also  an  aUe  and  honest  minister,  but  was  soon  removed 
from  his  ofBce  by  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  and  the  inom^ 
stancy  <if  the  king.  The  government  of  England  was  .then 
conferred  on  Peter  des  Uosches,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
,  who  proved  himself  an  unworthy  successor  to  the  late  ex- 
cellent ministers.  Induced  by  his  advice,  and  by  his  own 
natural  inclination,  the  king  showed  himself  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  foreigners,  especially  Italians,  on  whom  great 
emoluments  were  conferred,  to  thedetrimoitof  the  English 
barons,  who  were  highly  offended  at  his  partiality.  During 
all  this  long  reign,  and  the  mie  succeeding,  there  is  little  to 
relate  respecting  Ireland,  but  the  petty  disputes  and  violent 
contests  of  the  English  colonists  among  themselves,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  natives  by  their  unjust  exercise  of 
power.  Of  course,  a  partieulur  recital,  or  adherence  to  the 
e^ct  order  of  time,  would  be  neither  agreeable  nor  instruc- 
tive to  the  reader. 

William,  earl  Marshall,  son  of  the  late  protector,  being 
descended  from  Strongbow  and  the  princess  Eva,  beside 
his  English  estates,  found  himself  entitled  to  large  posses- 
sions in  Ireland.    On  part  c^  these  Hugh  De  Jjsifiy  laid  a 
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CHAP,  claim)  and  being  assisted  by  O^Nial,  the  pnnce  of  Tir-Otv^m, 
*  attempted  to  seize  it  by  force.  Hence,  William  was  obliged 
to  come  over  to  defend  his  property,  and,  idlter  a  warh^ee 
of  alternate  success  and  devastation,  patched  up  a  kind  of 
a  truce  with  his  opponents.  Having  died  in  1S31>  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard,  a  nobleman  of  high 
spirit  and  great  valour,  whi^h,  being  supposed  dangerous 
by  the  king  iii  one  of  his  ample  patrimony,  induced  Us 
majesty^  under  pretence  of  hk  carrying  on  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  France,  not  only  to  refuse  him  the  in- 
vestiture of  his  estates,  but  to  order  him  into  exile.  Bicii* 
ard  now  came  over  to  Ireland,  where,  from  his  family  con* 
nections,  and  great  property,  he  had  numerous  partisans  ; 
and  returning  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  seized  the  castle 
of  Pembroke,  resolved,  as  it  seemed,  to  assert  his  claims  by 
force  of  arms,  which  so  terrified  the  king  that  he  rescinded 
the  sentence  of  ^le,  and  afforded  him  the  investiture  he 
desired.  So  far  he  was  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  but  aa 
act  of  base  treachery  succeeded.  / 
Fate  of  his  Richard  having  afterwaids  ent^ed  into  a  confederacy  fiv 
•°"*  the  banishment  of  the  king^s  foreign  favourites,  Winchester 

prevailed  on  his  migesty  to  send  letters  to  Ireland,  und^  the 
great  seal,  directed  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald  the  chief  gover- 
nor, Hugh  and  Walter  De  Lacy,  Geoffry  de  Mauriseo, 
Richard  De  Burgo,  and  some  other  lords,  allowing  them  in 
perpetuity  all  the  Irish  estates  of  earl  Richard,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  sei;2ing  him,  and  sending  his  body,  dead  or 
alive,  to  the  king.  These  letters,  which  were  also  signed 
by  that  base  minister  and  eleven  of  bis  minions,  afforded  a 
tempting  offer  to  thpse  treacherous  barons,  who  formed  a 
scheme  for  his  destruction.  In  order  to  induce  him  to  ccmie 
to  Ireland,  they  made  an  attack  upon  his  property,  which 
obliged  him  to  come  over  for  its  defence;  and  Mauriseo, 
pretending  an  attachment  tp  his  cause,  assured  him,  that 
on  a  proper  exertion  of  his  great  powers,  he  could  bring  the 
whole  country  under  his  sway.  Being  thus  prevailed  on 
to  make  the  trial,  he  seized  the  city  of  liimerick  and  several 
ijastles,  when  the  English  barons,  with  affected  terror, 
fled  before  hiip.  They  then  proposed  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence wijh  him,  in  or(der  to  i^just  the  terms  of  a  truce,  de^ 
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elaring  their  detenninatioa  to  resign  the  isknd  to  him»  un-  chap. 
less  the  king  would  send  immediate  assistance.  Accordingly  , 


they  met,  with  a  force  nearly  equal,  on  the  plains  of  Kildare, 
and  he  having,  by  the  advice  of  Maurisco,  refused  a  truce,  . 
was  told,  that  the  sword  must  settle  the  business  on  the 
very  ground  where  they  stood.  Immediately  Maurisco 
dest^ted  him  with  eighty  followers,  and  left  him,  with  only 
fifteen  brave  attendants  from  Wales,  to  resist  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  Disdaining  to  fly,  he  made  a  desperate  defence 
even  with  these  few,  but  after  some  bloodshed,  being  thrown 
from  his  horse,  he  received  a  stab  in  the  back,  which  in  a 
few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  discontents  excited  by  this  vile  action,  both  in  £ng« 
land  and  Ireland,  caused  the  disgrace  of  Winchester  and  his 
associates.  Gilbert,  brother  to  the  late  earl,  was  invested 
with  the  lands,  together  with  the  office  of  earl-marshalL 
For  some  time,  however,  he  fell  under  the  king^s  dis- 
pleasure, but  being  restored  to  favour,  and  having  gained 
additional  consequence  by  his  being  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Alexander,  kibg  of  Scotland,  he  gave  a  check  to  the  de- 
predations committed  on  his  property  by  the  Irish  baronsy 
who  showed  great  eagerness  in  dividing  the  spoil.  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  in  order  to  appease  him,  declared  upon  oath,  be- 
fore the  king  and  lords  of  England,  that  he  wa3  not  concern- 
ed in  the  murder  of  earl  Richard,  and  proposed,  as  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  to  establish  a  convent  of  monks,  whose 
prayors  should  be  constantly  offered  up  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul. 

The  desire  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  the  late  trans- Dkor- 
actions,  prevented  notice  being  taken  sooner  of  various  con-***"^^*"** 
tests  which  took  place  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
whcde  kingdom  of  Coonaught,  on  the  demise  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  Cathal,  had  been  granted  by  Henry  in  reversion 
to  Richard  De  Burgo,  successor  to  William,  tbebanm  so 
turbulent  in  the  reign  of  John.  This  grant  was  made  while 
Richard^s  kinsman,  Hugh  De  Burgo,  was  prime  minister, 
and  can  hardly  be  supposed  suitable  to  the  stipulations  for- 
merly made  with  Cathal ;  but  the  ^leath  of  that  prince  soon 
brought  the  matter  to  issue.  Regardless  of  this  grant,  the 
Irish  of  Connai^ht,  on  his  decease,  by  the  influence  of 
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CHAP.  O'Nial,  confenred  the  regal  dignity  on  a  breiher  of  Catfaftl^ 
.named  Turlough.     This  eleetton  was  <^)posed  by  Gcoffiry 


1233*  iJe  Maurisoo,  the  chief  governor,  who,  without  prokasAa^ 
directly  to  8upp(»rt  the  claim  of  De  Burgp,  expelled  liam 
newly*elected  prince,  and  substituted  Aedh,  a  sonof  Cathal, 
^  in  his  room.  Relying  on  the  service  they  had  done  bim, 
the  English  made  demands  on  his  province,  which  he  r^^ 
sisted  by  force  of  arms,  and  Uxk  a  scm  of  Maurisco  prisoner 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  enforce  them ;  but  being  soon  reduced^ 
he  came  to  request  a  conference  with  the  governor,  and  was 
killed  in  a  quarrel  whidh  took  place  between  the  attendants 
of  the  two  parties.     On  this  Turlough  resumed  the  iim»* 

l£^  narchy,  but  was  again  deposed  by  De  Burgo  (now  chief  go- 
yernor,  under  the  title  of  lord  justice),  who  conferred  that 
dignity  on  another  son  of  Cathal,  named  Fedlim.  SuppoB* 
ing  he  would  be  sufficiently  compliant,  De  Burgo  made  the 
usual  claims  on  the  province,  which  that  prince,  who  had 
considerable  talente,  also  resisted  with  great  spirit,  but  wae 
taken  priscmer  id  defence  of  his  territc»y.  The  governor 
now  radeavoured  to  restore  Turlough ;  but  Fedlim,  having 
made  his  escape  from  cmifinement,  slew  him  in  battle,  and 

1233.  again  took  possession  of  his  principality.  On  this  success 
he  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  setting  forth  his  own  and  his 
father^s  loydty,  and  requesting  leave  to  throw  himself  at  his 
majesty^s  feet,  and  lay  before  him  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  De  Burgo,  which  liberty  was  promised  him  as 
soon  as  the  affairs  of  Connaugbt  should  be  peaceably  set^ 
tied.  The  king,  indeed,  was  now  inclined  to  listen  to  Iiisi 
complaint,  as  De  Burgo  had  been  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment by  the  interest  c^  his  kinsman  declining  at  court,  and 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  substituted  in  his  place.  Yet,  in  some  time 
after,  the  present  chief  governor  assisted  the  former  one  in 
an  unjust  attempt  to  seise  a  great  part  of  Fedlim'^s  prop^^ 
ty ;  who  repaired  to  the  English  court  for  redress,  and  bap* 
pened  to  arrive  there  at  the  time  Fitzgerald  was  declaring 
bis  innocence  of  earl  Marshairs  murder.  However,  he  said 
nothing  of  the  chief  governor's  injustice,  but  confined  hi% 
complaint  to  the  injury  that  De  Burgo  had  committed  qq 
him,  which  induced  the  king,  at  that  time  probably  inclined 
to  equity,  to  give  orders  to  have  him  r^tpred  to  his  posses^ 
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For  this  fiivour  be  proved  himself  not  ungrateful,  ^  ^  ^  F. 
attending  the  king  shortly  after  in  an  expedition  to  Wales,; 


and  being  the  only  one  of  twenty  Iri^  princes  sum-  ^^^' 
moned  that  came  to  his  aid.  On  his  return  he  assisted  the 
lord  justice  to  reduce  the  chiefs  of  Tirconnel,  who  had  risen 
up  against  the  government  in  bis  absence ;  and  being  e:t-* 
pelled  himself  from  his  province,  under  the  former  claim, 
by  Walter  De  Burgo,  successor  ct  Richard  (who  had  also 
got  the  lordship  of  Ulster  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Hugh 
Se  Ija€y)j  he  collected  his  adherents,  and  took  possession  of 
bis  territory  by  force,  which  he  retained  in  future  against 
9M  the  exertions  of  his  opponent. 

The  restraints  imposed  on  the  king  by  the  English  ba- 
rons, who  for  some  time  suspended  his  authority,  prevented 
btm  from  applying  any  remedy  to  the  disorders  of  Ireland. 
Of  course,  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  too  frequently 
excited  by  the  aggression  of  the  English  colonists,  unhap* 
pily  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the  latter 
period  oi  his  reign,  it  is  true,  when,  by  the  exertions  of  his 
valiant  son  Edward,  he  got  free  from  his  restraints,  he  might 
baye  applied  the  desired  remedy,  by  sending  his  son,  whom 
be  had  appointed  lord  of  Ireland,  to  reside  there  in  that 
capadty ;  but*  the  gallant  youth  preferred  going  on  the  ex- 
pe<fition  of  the  crusades,  and  left  the  country  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  contending  parties. 

In  Munster  the  hostilities  were  even  more  violent  and  in  Man- 
sanguinary  than  those  in  Connaught  already  mentioned.  •*^* 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  being  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord-    1145. 
deputy,  for  not  bringing  timely  aid  to  the  king  in  his  expe. 
dition  to  Wales,  retired  into  Desmond  in  disgust,  and,  in 
eontempt  of  the  laws,  made  encroachments  on  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Irish.     Indeed  the  party  of  the  Gkraldines,  which 
consisted  of  the  family  of  Fitzgerald  with  their  adherents, 
at  this  time  affected  to  aim  at  a  state  of  independence,  and 
by  thrir  authority  and  severities  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  Desmonians.     Some  time  after  the  death  of  Maurice, 
which  took  place  in  1346,  the  fierce  and  valiant  race  of  Mac- 
Arthy  engaged  in  war  against  the  Geraldines,  and  afler  se- 
veral inconsiderable  contests,  at  length  defeated  them  in  a 
desperate  battle^  where  Thomas  Fitzgerald  his  soti^  eighteen 
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<^HAP*  baronS)  fifteen  knights,  and  manj  more  of  leas  note,  were 

I  -Slain, 


.  During  tbese  bloody  oonflicts  with  the  Greraldioes,  the 
M^Arthys  were  so  far  from  opposing  the  English  govern- 
ment, Uiat  they  very  honourably  conducted  a  new  chief 
governor  who  had  landed  on  their  coast.  Elated  with  their 
success,  they  attacked  some  Irish  septs,  who  had  provokedl 
their  resentment,  and,  extending  their  conquests,  made  in* 
roads  on  some  districts,  which  Walter  de  Burgo  affected 
to  claim,  vho  assailed  them  with  a  superior  force,  and 
having  defeated  them,  and  slain  their  leader,  imposed 
on  them  severe  terms  of  submission.  On  the  overthrow  of 
their  Irish  enemies,  the  Geraldines  renewed  their  preten- 
sions to  those  districts,  and  thus  became  the  rivals  of  De 
Burgo,  with  whom  they  maintained  a  sanguinary  contest, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  English  government  At  length, 
Richard  de  Capella,  the  chief  governor,  attempted  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  for  the  suppresnon  of  these  feuds,  but 
the  Geraldines,  suspecting  him  of  partiality,  took  him 
prisoner  at  a  conference,  and  confined  him  in  a  castle  with 
some  other  lords.  Such  an  outrage  on  the  representative 
of  majesty  raised  a  great  clamour,  and  an  assembly  was 
If 64.  convened  at  Kilkenny  to  remedy  these  disorders*  It  was 
resolved  that  the  imprisoned  lords  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  The  only  remedy  the  king 
could  apply  was  writing  letters  to  the  contending  barons, 
commanding  them  to  preserve  the  pubHc  peace.  However, 
Barry,  an  active  deputy,  exerted  himself  to  restrain  the 
Geraldines,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  De  Burgo  to  re- 
new bis  demands  on  the  territory  of  Connaught,  but  he 
was  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  by  Aedh  O^'Connor,  the 
successor  of  Fedlim,  and  died  shortly  after. 

The  contests  of  these  rival  lords,  and  the  petty  feuds  of 
their  inferiors,  who  followed  their  example,  spread  confu- 
sion over  every  quartet  of  the  kingdom,  which  naturally 
produced  famine  and  disease.  These  public  calamities 
were  increased  by  the  exactions  of  the  king,  and  especially 
of  the  pope,  his  legates  and  nuncios,  who  had  the  laity 
striipped  of  their  necessaries,  and  the  churches  of  their  or- 
paments,  in  order  to  supply  their  extravi^ant  demands. 
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^em&een'vr&ee  conferred,  as  in  England,  by  the  influence  CHAP, 
of  the  popcy  on  Italian  ecclesiastics,  /who  would  not  deign  /"' 
to  do  the  duties  of  their  profession,  or  to  reside  in  the 
country  whence  they  derived  their  incomes,  and  conferred, 
by  the  influence  of  the  king,  on  English  ecclesiastics,  the 
most  worthless  of  those  belonging  to  that  church,  who  had 
been  neglected  at  home.  This  inequitable  distribution 
afforded  subject  of  complaint  to  the  native  clergy,  who,  con- 
sidering themselves  thus  derived  of  their  right,  enacted 
an  ordinance  to  prevent  the  admission  of  foreigners,  which 
was  annulled  by  the  pope.  Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  the  death  of  Henry  III,  who  died  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  reign,  the  longest  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  England. 

The  accession  of  his  son,  that  great  prince,  Edward  I,  ^^j?. 
did  not  produce  any  material  alt^ation  for  the  better,  ^eign  of  Ed^^ 
Though  he  liad  an  opportunity,  as  being  lord  of  Ireland,  ^"*^  '• 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  various  grievances  and  discnrders, 
and  had  sufficient  discernment  to  apply  the  most  effectual 
remedies,  yet  his  time  and  tidents  were  entirely  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  En^and,  the  reduction  of  Wales, 
his  contentions  with  Scotland,  and  other  occupations  ni^ich 
he  thought  of  more  consequence.  So  little  attention  was 
paid  to  Ireland,  that  the  insurgents  not  only  took  the  castle 
of  Roscommon  and  other  fortresses,  but  also  pierced  into 
the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Leinster ;  and  when  the  chief 
governor,  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  attempted  to  repel  them, 
he  was  himself  taken  prisoner  in  Offally.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  his  successor,  Walter  Glenvill,  was  defeated  witli 
great  loss.  Another  war  was  excited,  soon  after,  by  the  in- 
considerate liberality  of  the  king  himself. 

His  majesty  having  made  a  grant  of  lands  in  Thomond 
to  Thomas  De  Clare,  son  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  mar- 
tial youth,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Fitzmaurice, 
afforded  just  cause  of  cdniplaint  to  the  O'^Briens,  the  native 
possessors,  who  had  of  late  discovered  a  pacific  disposition. 
Their  remonstrances  were,  however,  treated  with  disdaiti 
by  the  young  nobleman,  who  led  troops  into  Thomond  to  1274, 
enforce  hts  claim,  accompanied  by  Fitzmaurice,  who  had 
been  rdeased  from  prison.     Having  defeated  the  O'Briens 
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C  H  A  P.  in  a  sanguinary  engagement^  with  tlie  lots  of  their  dbief, 
he  seemed  to  have  gained  a  complete  esiablisbment  in  the 
property.    But  this  chief  left  ten  Taliant  sons  bdiind  bim, 
nrho  carried  on  the  war  with  great  success.     They  defeated 
the  Geraldines  in  a  decbive  engagement,  and  obliged  tbem, 
after  many  of  their  brasrest  knights  were  slain,  to  take  le- 
fuge  in  a  mountain,  wh«re  they  were  surroupded ;  and, 
1277.    being  distressed  with  famine,  they  submitted  to  disgraoefbl 
terms  o{  capitulation.     Rdinquishing  all  title  to  Thom<ind, 
they  acknowledged  the  O^Briens  to  be  sovereigns  of  it,  and 
gave  hostages  to  pay  the  eric  for  the  chieftain  slain ;  thej 
also  surrendered  to  the  victors  the  castle  of  BoscommoD, 
which  was  then  in  their  possession,  and  had.  been  lately 
fortified.     De  Clare  now  made  pathetic  representations  to 
the  king  of  his  condition,  probably  with  the  desired  succesa; 
but  his  principal  advantage  was  derived  from  the  disputes 
of  the  O^Briens  among  themselves,  which  enabled  him  to 
recover  his  power.     Different  parties  of  these  set  up  two 
competitors  for  the  chief  dignity  of  Thomond,  with  one  of 
whom  he  took  part,  and  established  him  prince.     His  rival 
1^2.     then  collected  an  army  to  dispute  his  title ;  but  before  th^ 
engaged,  a  leader  of  the  tribe  of  M^Arthy,  who  had  been 
successful  in  attacking  the  English,  came  secretly  to  the  con-  - 
tending  parties,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  compose  their  quar- 
rels, which  would  render  them  a  prey  to  their  common  ene* 
my,  whose  private  disputes,  he  declared,  if  they  had  a  litde 
patience,  would  give  the  Irish  an  opportunity  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country.     These  disputes,  indeed,   at  this  time, 
were  prevalent  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  occa» 
sioned  by  their  rapacious  desire  to  seize  eadi  others  pro^ 
perty. 
Irbh  refus.     The  inclination  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  too  frequently 
g^***^^"®" displayed  by  the  English  colonists,  was  peculiarly  detri- 
lish  iawt.    mental  to  the  native  Irish,  who  resided  either  within  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  districts  they  possessed.     By  the 
regulations  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  English  laws,  and  of  course  had  no  means  of 
g€!tting  redress  for  the  injuries  they  suffered.     A  few,  in- 
deed, both  in  the  present  and  preceding  reign,  on  the  plea 
of  their  faithful  services,  were,  by  royal  patents,  admitted 
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16  tibis  pnviiege,  but  the  great  body  were  not  allowed  to  ob-  c  H  A  P. 
tain  it  fiwMible  of  their  gnevances,  the  Irish  within  the  pale  ^^^ 
made  iiegueiit  petitions  to  the  throne  for  the  protection  of 
tbe  Englirii  law8,  and  especially  in  the  present  i*eign,  in 
1878,  wkm  they  offered  the  king,  through  his  chief  gover* 
nor,  Ufford,  eight  thousand  marks  for  this  benefit,  a  sum 
equal  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money. 
The  king,  being  inclined  to  grant  their  reasonable  request^ 
gave  the  necessary  directions  to  have  it  effected ;  but  the 
barons,  through  a  desire  of  committing  injury  with  irnpu* 
nity,  threw  obstructions  in  the  way,  and  at  length  entirely 
frustrated  the  good  intentions  of  his  majesty. 

The  most  effectual  attempt  in  this  reign  to  remedy  the  A  pwiia- 
public  disorders  was  made  during  the  government  of  Sir  '  ^ 
John  Wogan,  a  man  of  singular  temper  and  discretion,  who 
convened  a  parliament  foF  that  purpose,  the  first  general 
assembly  of  that  sort  which  took  place  in  Ireland;  Beside 
the  writs  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  those  s6nt  tO 
the  sheriffs  directed  them  to  return  two  knights  for  each  of 
the  counties  and  liberties.  The  business  of  this  assembly, 
tbough  but  thinly  attended,  was  very  properly  directed  to 
redress  the  public  grievances,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  form<- 
ed  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  acts  passed. 

It  was  enacted,  that  the  divisions  of  the  counties  should 
be  made  more  proportionable ;  t^at  the  lords  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  English  borders  should  not  leave  the  si^ 
tuation  appointed  them ;  that  the  absentee  lords  and  all  te- 
nants should  make  a  provision  for  the  public  defence,  ac«> 
cording  to  their  means ;  that  the  colonists  should  assist  each 
other  in  repelling  the  attacks  of-the  Irish  ;  that  the  number 
of  idle  retainers,  attending  the  barons  should  be  lessened, 
and  their  exactions  restrained ;  that,  as  the  Irish  insidiously 
made  a  truce  with  one  district,  to  have  more  leisure  to  at- 
tack* others,  no  truce  but  a  general  one  should  be  made  with 
them,  and  that  those  fairly  made  should  be  honourably  ob- 
served, the  neglect  of  which  often  produced  bloody  reprisals 
as  well  on  the  innocent  as  the  guilty  ;  that,  on  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish,  should  it  be  inconvenient  for  the  chief  go- 
vernor to  lend  immediate  aid,  the  English  should  instantly 
take  up  arms  themselves,  and  maintain  the  war  at  their  own 
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CHAP,  charge,  and  that  each  lord  should  have  the  bridges  and  roocb 
^^*  repaired  through  his  district,  to  afford  means  of  pursuing  the 
insurgents  into  their  retreats ;  that  the  colonists,  in  order  to 
get  free  from-  the  restraints  of  the  English  laws,  should  not 
disguise  themselves  under  the  Irish  garb,  and  fcwrm  of  the 
hair,  which  would  expose  them  to  be  killed  with  impunity, 
as  the  Irish  are,  who  have  not  those  laws  to  protect  them  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  two  lords  in  each  district  where  the  Irish 
reside,  should  be  appmnted  to  treat  with  them^  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  district 

These  ordinances  served  indeed  for  a  while  to  check  a 
spirit  of  disorder ;  and,  during  the  temporary  tranquillity, 
the  king  repeated  his  application  to  the  clergy  for  a  subsidy, 
with  what  success  it  is  not  now  known.  On  both  clergy  and 
laity  he  was  very  urgent  in  his  demands  to  support  his  diffe- 
rent expeditions.  The  tenths  formerly  granted  for  the  ser-* 
▼ice  of  the  holy  land,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  pope, 
he  seized  himself  to  supply  his  exigencies ;  yet  the  pope, 
who  was  sensible  of  his  firmness  and  spirit,  seemed  to  bear 
it  with  a  good  grace.  In  reality,  when  the  king  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  Ireland,  it  was  principally  in  expectation 
of  raising  money  from  it,  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes 
,  than  securing  the  peace  of  the  country,  which  was  very  soon 

interrupted ;  for,  after  a  short  season  of  quiet,  fresh  feuds  and 
insurrections  burst  out  in  different  parts.  Of  these  tb« 
blame  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  king  himself,  who  called  over 
two  powerful  barons,  Fitzjohn,  head  of  the  Geraldines, 
and  De  Burgo,  e^rl  of  Ulster,  to  assist  him  in  his  war 
against  Scotland.  Encouraged  by  their  absence,  the  in* 
surgents  committed  many  acts  of  violence,  and  destroyed 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  English  settlements.  With 
difficulty  could  the  chief  governor  and  the  loyal  barons  de- 
fend the  province  of  Leinster  from  their  attacks. 
Piers  Ga-  .Though  the  attachment  of  that  weak  prince,  Edward  IF, 
isofi"*  ^^  favourites  proved  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  yet 
Piers  Gavaston,  one  of  these,  whom  he  appointed  to  the 
office  of  chief  governor,  a  station  of  honourable  exile,  exert- 
ed himself  with  spirit  and  activity  to  suppress  the  public  dis- 
orders. Possessed  of  courage  and  military  skill,  he  marched 
out  against  the  barbarous  septs^  drove  them  from  their  re- 
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U'eots,  pursued  them  nvhh  slaughter,  broke  and  dispersed  CHAP* 
th^n,  and  then  reduced  the  country  to  quiet  He  then  pro- .  '  * 
eeeded  to  repair  the  havoc  made  by  former  insurrections,  to 
repair  castles,  and  open  communications  through  the  £ng^ 
lisJi  territory.  In  his  deportment,  however,  he  assumed  a 
degree  of  parade  and  dignity  that  offended  the  pride  of  the 
great  barons,  who  also  considered  their  consequence  dimi«>' 
nished  by  the  authority  attached  to  government,  which  fcnr- 
merly  was  sutgect  to  their  controul.  Richard  De  Burgo,  ^ 
earl  of  Ulster)  the  most  powerful  of  these,  seemed  particu^ 
larly  displeased  at  the  superiority  he  assumed  ;  and  in  order 
to  equal  or  exceed  him,  affected  the  state  of  an  independent 
prince.  He  held  a  court  in  the  town  of  Trim,  where  he 
was  attended  by  numerous  followers ;  and  conferred  the  ho- 
nour  of  knighthood  on  the  persons  of  the  family  of  De 
Lacey.  Thus  their  jealousy  was  daily  encreasing,  but  be- 
fore it  produced  any  violent  effects,  the  favourite  was  rcr 
called,  and  the  kingdom  was  exposed  to  its  usual  disorders. 

Sir  John  Wogan,  who  was  re-appointed  to  the  govero? 
ipent,  endeavoured,  by  calling  parliaments  and  passing  laws, 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  but  without  effect.  The  great 
barons,  in  contempt  of  his  acts  and  his  authority,  continued 
by  their  brcals  to  agitate  the  nation.  De  Burgo  led  the 
troops  into  Thomond  in  support  of  some  claims,  but  was 
resisted  by  the  Geraldines,  under  the  command  of  Richard 
De  Clare,  who  defeated  him  in  a  decisive  engagement,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  He  was  then  obliged  to  submit  to  such 
terms  as  the  conquerors  thought  fit  to  impose.  Their  dis^ 
putes  were,  however,  settled  by  his  two  daughters  being 
married  to  two  heads  of  the  Geraldines,  Maurice  and 
Thomas  Fitzjohn.  By  the  union  of  these  two  noble  fa- 
milies it  was  expected  the  country  would  enjoy  a  lasting 
tranquillity,  but,  alas !  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  assailed 
by  new  enemies,  and  afflicted  by  new  disorders,  that  reduced 
it  to  such  distress  as  it  never  experienced  before. 

Edward  I,  having  gained  the  dominion  over  Scotland  by  Edward  II 
the  sword,  made  a  very  harsh  use  of  the  ascendency  he  had  Scotland."* 
acquired.     Provoked  at  his  severity,  and  his  ignominious 
execution  of  the  hero  Wallace,  that  brave  nation  was  impa- 
tient to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  selected  Robert  Bruce  for 
thieir  leader,  son  of  that  Bobert  who  had  been  a  competitor 

1=2 
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CHAP,  for  the  crown.     StrenuouBly  d\d  this  champion  exert  hioneelf 
gin  th^r  serTtce,  but  his  ardour  received  a  check  by  a  signal 


defeat  from  one  of  the  generab  of  Edward,  who  was  baft* 
tening  forward  himself  with  a  great  army  to  complete  his 
ruin,  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Carlisle,  in  1307.  His 
weak  son,  and  successor,  Edward  II,  lost  all  the  advantage 
gained  by  his  father  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Bannodc* 
bum, 
Edward  •  Confirmed  by  this  victcary  in  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland, 
Bruce        Robert  Bruce  received  from  the  Irish  chieftains,  particu« 

lands  in      _     ,       ,  _  _._,  -  •  ,  • 

Ireland,  larly  those  of  Ulster,  who  were  most  convenient  to  him, 
an  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  he  came  over  with 
ah  army,  and  assisted  them  to  recover  their  liberty,  by 
expelling  their  severe  oppressors,  die  English.  In  this 
enterprize  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  Edward  to  en^ige^ 
in  hopes  of  finding  an  object  for  the  ambiticm  of  that 
aspiring  young  man,  who  had  demanded,  as  a  reward  fbr 
tl^  aid  he  bad  afforded  him,  an  equal  participation  of  his 
authority,  and  with  difiiculty  was  content  for  the  present 
with  being  declared  his  successor.  At  first,  this  young 
{irince,  without  sufficient  preparation,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  but  afterwards  embarked  six  thousand  Scots  in 

May  25,    three  hundred  small  vessels,  and  landed  with  his  troops  on 

1915.  the  north-eastern  coast  o{  Ireland.  These  fi3rces,  in  con-^ 
junction  with  those  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  proceeded  to 
the  horrid  work  of  bloodshed  and  devastation ;  they 
butchered  without  mercy  all  the  English  settlers  they  cotdd 
find,  levelled  their  castles,  and  burned  their  towns.  Dun- 
dalk,  Atherdee,  and  other  places  of  less  note,  they  ravaged 
with  great  fury. 

Opposed  by  In  the  mean  while  Richard  De  Burgo,  earl  of  XJU 
c  Burgo.  g^gj.^  ^jjIj  j^jg  ^^^j^  troops,  and  those  of  Fedlim  0''Connor, 
prince  of  Connaught,  marched  through  Meath  to  oppose 
them,  desolating  the  country  in  his  way  to  supply  his 
soldiers  with  food.  Butler,  the  lord-deputy,  also  joined 
him  with  a  large  reinforcement,  but  he  refused  their  aid, 
desiring  him  to  return  and  defend  Leinster,  as  his  owu 
troops  were  sufficient  to  repel  the  Scots,  and  punish  their 
adherents.  The  enemy,  as  he  proceeded  northward^ 
retreated  before  him  for  want  of  provisions ;  but  at  length. 
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after  sodie  inconsiderable  actions,  diey  had  a  general  char. 
engagement  at  Coleraih,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  defeated. 
Yet  Bruce  found  it  necessary  to  tamper  with  Fedlim, 
prince  of  Cbnnaugbt,  whom  he  engaged  by  specious  prb^ 
misies  to  join  him  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered.  At  that 
time,  indeed,  he  was  rather  in  soine  difficulty,  as  his  prin^ 
cipality  in  Connaught  was  seized  in  hi^  absence  by  Roderto 
his  kinsman,  who  had  also  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Sruce,  but  would  not  take  the  advice  of  that  leader,  to 
suspend  his  dispute  with  his  opponent  till  the  common 
enemy  was  subdued. 

With  the  consent  of  De  Burgo,  Fedlim  now  set  out  for  Treachery 
Connaught,  but  his  army  was  severely  harassed  in  his*"p***V** 
march  by  the  Ulster  Irish,  who  thought  him  a  friend  to  the 
English,  and  were  not  acquainted  with  his  secret  engage* 
ments.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his  opponent  so  strong, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  shattered  forces,  and  re« 
tire  for  a  while  to  a  place  of  safety.  De  Burgo  soon  fblf 
lowed  him  to  Connaught,  with  his  broken  army,  bdng  un-; 
able  to  oppose  Bruce  and  his  adherents,  who,  notmtbstand-  ' 

ing,  on  account  of  a  scarcity,  "were  unable  to  pursue  thri? 
advantage.  The  presence  of  De  Burgo  encouraged  Fedlim 
and  his  adherents  to  take  to  arms ;  and  an  undedsive  but 
destructive  warfare  was  carried  on  for  some  time  against 
Roderic,  until  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Bermingham,  an  accomplished  leader,  {Hit  aii 
end  to  the  contest  Roderic  in  a  fierce  engagement  was 
slain,  and  left  Fedlim  undisputed  master  of  his  principa-  : 
lity,  who  immediately  avowed  his  treaty  with  Bruce,  and 
turned  his  arms  against  the  English,  his  deUverers.  He 
made  furious  inroads  into  their  settlements,  and  surpris* 
ed  and  slew  many  valiant  knights.  His  defection  caused 
many  Irish  chiefs  of  the  south  and  of  Meath,  parti- 
ctdarly  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  to  follow  his  example. 
However,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  treachery. 
—An  army  was  raised  against  him,  under  the  command  of 
William  De  Burgo,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Ulster,  and 
Richard  De  Bermingham,  who  brought  him  to  a  general 
battle,  the  most  bloody  one  that  took  place  since  the  arrival 
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C  H  A  P.of  the  English  in  Ireland,  in  whieh  he  lost  his  life,  at  the 
^''*    .age  of  twenty  .two,  with  some  thousands  of  his  followers. 


Progress  of     During  the  course  of  these  events,  Edward  Bruce  con* 

^'^^^'  tinued  to  extend  his  progress.  After  he  had  repelled  his 
opponents  from  Ulster,  he  assumed  the  parade  of  royalty, 
and  was  even  crowned  with  due  solemnity  at  Dundalk.  In 
order  to  enable  him  to  support  his  dignity,  his  brother  Ro^ 
bert  landed  ^ith  a  powerful  army,  but,  on  account  of  a  ge- 
neral dearth,  and  the  severity  of  the  season,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country,  without  any  signal  service.  However, 
the  army  that  he  left  behind  proved  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement, and  was  joined  by  crowds  of  the  discontented 
Irish,  and  even  by  many  degenerate  English,  among  whom 
were  the  Lacies  and  and  their  numerous  frflowers.  The 
town  of  Carrickfergus,  which  had  hitherto  sustained  the  at-^ 
tacks  and  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  patiently  bore  the  dis-> 
tress  of  famine,  now  surrendered  to  Bruce,  who  marched 
with  his  ravenous  troops  to  the  southward,  ready  to  commit 
the  most  savage  acts  of  hostility,  to  satisfy  their  hunger  and 
their  malice.  When  they  got  to  Dublin,  the  citizens  set 
fire  to  their  suburbs,  but  wilh  so  little  caution  as  nearly  to 
consume  their  cathedral.  They  then  retired  within  their 
walls,  and  made  such  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence, 
.  that  the  Scottish  prince  very  prudently  dechned  the  attack, 
and  directing  his  course  toward  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  des* 
troyed  the  country  as  he  passed  along. 

His  retreat.  The  defection  of  the  Lacies,  and  other  degenentte  Eng- 
lish had  caused  such  distrust,  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Dublin  put  the  earl  of  Ulster  in  confinement,  whose  sister' 
was  married  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  Hence  several  of  the 
English  barons  exerted  themselves  to  display  their  loyaltyy 
and  entered  into  associations  to  support  king  Edward  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  delivering  hostages  to  John  De  Ho- 
tham,  a  clergyman,  who  was  commissioned  by  his  majesty 

"*  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  great  lords  on  the  state  of 

the  kingdom.  Those  who  had  eminently  distinguislied 
themselves,  received  signal  marks  of  the  royal  favour^  and 
on  that  occasion,  John  Fitzthomas,  baron  of  Offally,  was 
created  earl  of  Kildare,  and  lord  Edmond  Butler  earl  at 
Carrick.    By  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  government. 
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ptu^ticularly  the  Greraldines  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  an  CHAP 
army,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand,  was  assembled  at  Kil- 
kenny,  including  a  great  number  of  irregular  troops  ill  pro- 
vided for  service.  While  they  were  preparing  to  march 
against  the  raragers,  Roger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  who 
"was  appointed  chief  governor,  landed  at  Youghall,  with  a 
trun  of  forty  knights  and  their  attendants.  This  reinforce- 
ment deteit^ed  Bruce  from  risking  an  engagement,  who  re- 
treated by  forced  mai'ches  to  Meath,  and  thence  to  his  late 
quarters  in  Ulster,  where  he  experienced  the  sad  efiects  of 
his  former  devastation,  many  of  his  soldiers  dying  of  hun- 
ger, and  the  rest  being  obliged  to  derive  a  horrible  subsist- 
ence from  the  carcases  of  their  countrymen. 

Mortimer,  unable  to  pursue  the  enemy  through  a  desolat- 
ed country,  having  dismissed  his  soldiers,  reMirned  to  Dub- 
lin, and  obtained  the  release  of  the  earl  of  Ulster.  He  then 
inarched  into  Meath,  and  summoned  the  Lacies  to  answer 
for  their  conduct,  who  killed  his  messenger  in  defiance,  and 
took  refuge  in  Connaught.  He  used,  indeed,  every  endea- 
vour both  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  restore  the  English 
^power  in  Leinster,  and  was  seconded  by  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff, who  issued  out  his  excommunications  against  the  Bruces^ 
their  adherents,  and  the  Irish  clergy  of  every  rank,  who  had 
zealously  exerted  themselves  from  th^  pulpit  in  favour  of 
insurrection.  An  additional  aid  was  also  afforded  the  Eng- 
lish by  a  plenrtiful  harvest  in  some  districts  that  had  escaped 
devastation,  which  enabled  them  again  to  take  the  field. 
At  first  they  met  with  a  severe  defeat  in  Thomond,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  repairing  it  by  vigorous  measures.  About  this 
time  Mortimer  returned  to  England,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  having  obtained  the  administration,  appointed  Sir 
John  Bermingham  to  the  command  of  the  forces  destined 
for  the  north,  who  marched  into  Ulster  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred chosen  troops,  and  several  distinguished  officers  in  his 
train. 

The  army  of  Bruce,  after  all  his  losses,  was  more  than  Defeat  and 
double  in  number,  but  had  hardly  recovered 'from  the  ef-^**^^* 
fects  of  hunger ;  and  he  was  so  confident  of  success  himself, 
that  having  heard  his  brother  was  coming  to  his  aid,  he 
hastened  to  attack  the*  enemy,  lest  he  should  arrive,  and 
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CHAP,  participate  iu  the  honour  of  the  victory;    The  two  armies 
^^^'     met  neat  Dundalk^  and  just  before  the  engaganent  the 


archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  attached  to  the  Engliabi 
went  through  the  ranks  exhorting  them  to  coptend  with  VBm 
h>ur  against  the  furious  ravagers  of  their  property,  dealing 
around  his  benedictions,  and  ponouncing  absolution  on  aU 
who  should  fall  in  so  good  a  cause.  The  conflict  waa  tedi- 
ous and  desperate,  but  at  length  decided  against  the  Scx^, 
.  who  were  discomfited  with  tetrible  ca^i^.  Edward  Bruoe 
fell  himself  in  the  battle  by  the  firms  of  an  English  kni^t, 
nan^dMaupus,  who  rudied  through  the  ranks  to  attack 
him,  and  whose  body,  pierced  with  many  wounds,  was 
found  stretched  on  that  of  his  antagonist.  His  brother  Bo« 
bert  arrived  with  his  forces  just  in  time  to  hear  of  his  de- 
feat, and  instantly  retired.  JBermingham,  proceeding  ncnrth- 
ward,  expelled  O^Nial  from  the  territory  of  Tirowen,  and 
returning  with  his  victorious  troops,  received,  as  a  reward 
for  his  eminent  services,  the  earldom  of  Louth,  and  man^ 
of  Athenree.  ,   . 

Durable  ef-  ^"^'^  ^^'^  ^^®  event  of  this  invasion,  an  enterprise  rashly 
feet  of  the  undertaken  by  an  aspiring  young  prince,  under  pretence  of 
invasion,  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  country,  but  in  reality  to 
gratify  his  own  ambition^  contributing^  with  the  confusion 
it  occasioned,  to  reduce  the  English  colony  to  a  state  of  d^ 
dine  from  which  it  did  not  recover  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Above  two  years  was  this  unfortunate  island  afflicted  both 
by  his  raving  bands,  and  the  licentious  troops  of  the  king^ 
who  were  allowed,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  revenue, 
to  take  their  subsistence  from  the  pec^le,  by  living  at  free 
quarters,  which  was  termed  cot/ne  and  livery^  and  were  guil* 
ty  of  the  most  abominable  excesses.  Hefice  famine  and  its 
attendant,  pestilence,  were  added  to  the  unavoidable  calami- 
ties of  war, 
Degcne.  Distressed  by  the  intolerable  rapacity  of  the  royal  sol* 
rate  Eng-  ^{q^^  ^he  freeholders  deserted  their  lands,  and  either  fled 
over  to  England,  or  joined  the  septs  of  the  Irish,  adopting 
their  manners,  and  engaging  in  their  insurrections.  Exa($« 
tions  of  a  similar  kind  were  also  exercised  by  some  of  the 
great  lords,  particularly  by  Maurice  Fitzthomas  of  Desmond, 
who  by  his  oppressive  severity  banbhed  the  English  settlers 
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frcNDd  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Water-  ^^jt'* 
fcOrd^    Of  thejsie  the  best  parts  were  taken  for  his  owp  de-  ; 

m^nes,  and  the  rest  were  seised  by  his  followers,  a  mixed 
rahble  mostly  of  the  Irish  race.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
claiiBS  of  the  proprietors,  he  himself  renounced  all  connexion 
with  the  English  laws,  and  assumed  the  barbarous  state  of 
an  Irish  chieftain.  His  example  was  followed  by  several 
other  lords,  who  envied  him  the  power  and  influence  he  had 
thus  obtained,  and  seizing  the  lands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  description,  drove  them  into  exile,  which  produced  ^ 

endless  insurrection  and  disturbance.  Many  other  £ng« 
lish  settlers  of  inferior  note  coalesced  with  the  natives  in 
their  language,  garb,  and  manners,  as  they  thus  got  rid  of 
the  restraints  of  the  English  laws,  of  which  they  were  very 
desirous,  from  the  irregular  habits  they  had  acquired,  by  the 
long  continuance  of  tumult  and  disorder  in  the  country. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  general  corruption,  that  even 
among  those  who  still  called  themselves  English,  justice  was 
often  administered  in  the  Irish  mode,  the  judges  assuming 
authority  to  compound  for  the  crimes  of  even  robbery  and 
murder.  This  evil  was  so  sensibly  felt  during  the  Scottish 
war,  that  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  king  from  the  Irish 
council,  requesting  that  no  redemption  should  be  granted 
for  the  robbery  or  murder  of  an  Epglidi  subject,  except  in 
fuU  paiiiament,  which  should  be  held  regularly  once  a  year 
for  that  Tery  purpose.  An  ordinance  was  in  consequence 
passed  to  tMs  effect,  but  it  did  not  avail,  as  there  was  not 
authority  sufficient  to  put  it  in  force. 

While  some  degenerate  English  were  desirous  to  get  rid 
of  the  restraints  of  their  native  laws,  the  original  Irish  of 
Leinster,  who  felt  the  loss  of  these,  petitioned  to  obtain  the 
benefit  which  they  afforded.  By  an  exclusbn  from  this  be- 
nefit they  were  in  reality  deprived  of  very  essential  privileges. 
Hofobery  or  murder  committed  on  an  Englishman  was  pu- 
nishable by  death,  but  on  an  Irishman  by  only  a  fine.  Hence 
the  Irish,  who  wished  to  get  such  an  odious  distinction  re- 
moired,  applied  to  the  throne  by  petition,  which  was  referred 
to  th^  chief  governor,  and  by  him  handed  over  to  parlia- 
ment, where  it  was  either  openly  rejected,  or  by  private  col- 
lutticm  thrown  aside. 
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CHAP.      The  king  was  at  this  time,  it  appears,  but  little  capable  of 


III 


.  paying  attention  to  the  grieranoes  of  Ireland.     Assailed  b^ 
Unhappj    his  rebellious  barons,  he  endeavoured  to  escape  into  this 
king.         country  from  their  violence,  but  being  driven  back  by  cob* 
trary  winds,  was  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  hence  met 
with  that  horrible  death,  which  so  strongly  delineates  the 
1397.     barbarous  manners  of  the  age, 
Prosecu-         The  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  then  spread  over 
tions  tor     Europe,  wa$  particularly  prevalent  in  Ireland.     Of  this, 
Ac.         *  a  notorious  evidence  is  afforded  by  a  prosecution  for  witch* 
craft,  which  took  place  about  this  time.     For  this  suppos- 
ed crime,  a  lady,  named  Alice  Kettler,  with  her  son  and 
some  dependents,  was  prosecuted  in  the  spiritual  court  of 
Richard  Ledrid,  bishop  of  Ossory.    She  was  acquitted ;  but 
one  of  her  depeildents  was  condemned  and  executed,  and 
her  son  confined  in  prison.     However,  she  was  afterwards 
found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  committed  to  the 
flames.     Arnold  De  la  Pier,  a  magistrate  of  Kilkenny,  on 
account  of  his  endeavouring  to  protect  these  unhappy  per^ 
sons,  was  charged  himself  with  heresy,  by  the  indignant 
prelate,  as  was  also  the  chief*justice,  the  prior  of  Kilmaia* 
ham,  who  interposed  in  his  favour.      He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  abandon  that  worthy  man,  who  expired  in  prison. 
f  Adam  Duff,  a  respectable  Irishman  of  Leinster,  was  burned 
on  the  same  charge,  which  was  at  length  extended  to  Led* 
rid  himself,  who  was  formally  accused  6(  it  by  his  metropo* 
litan,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in   haste,  in  hopes 
of  escaping  by  an  appeal  to  the  pope. 
Inattcn-         ^he  feign  of  Edward  III,  which  was  so  brilliant  in  the 
tion  of  Ed- annals  of  England,  exhibited  a  continuation  of  the  same 
^^       *   weakness  in  the  government  of  Ireland.     The  subjugation 
of  France  afforded  a  more  tempting  object  to  the  ambition 
of  that  great  monarch,    than  the  trivial  interests,  as  he 
thought,  of  this  unhappy  country.     It  was  of  course  dis- 
tracted, not  only  by  the  insurrections  of  the  Irish,  but  by 
the  feuds  of  the  barons  among  themselves.     In  such  fiery 
tempers,  the  smallest  provocation  was  sufficient  to  excite 
disturbance.      John    De  la  Pier   had  ventured  to  insuU 
Maurice  Fitzthomasof  Desmond,  by  calling  him  the  rhymer^ 
and  this  afforded  pretence  for  a  bloody  war  between  these 
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two  barons  and  their  adherents.     After  several  severe  con-  chap. 
flicts,  De  la  Pier  was  driven  from  the  country.     At  length      ^^^' 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  by  the  influence  of  Roger  Outlow,  prior  of  Kilmain* 
ham)  the  chief  governor. 

During  thi?  season  of  tranquillity^  the  Irish  of  Leinster  Cruel  «t- 
applied  for  the  protection  of  the  English  laws ;  but  by  means  Jji^i,^  '  * 
of  the  usual  chicanery,  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  they 
claimed.  Enraged  at  the  disappointment,  they  rose  up  in  ' 
arms,  having  chosen  O'^Brien  of  Thomond  their  leader,  and 
extended  the  war  over  Leinster,  Meath,  and  Munster,  where 
the  fairest  English  settlements  were  exposed  to  their  ra- 
vages. Their  success  excited  those  barbarians  to  commit 
horrid  acts  of  cruelty,  among  which  the  following  is  parti- 
cularly related.  Having  surrounded  about  fourscore  per- 
sons of  English  Yace  at  their  devotions,  those  wretched 
people,  hopeless  of  escaping  themselves,  asked  only  for  the 
life  of  the  priest ;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  their  rea- 
sonable request,  the  savages  made  him  the  first  object  of 
their  fiiry.  The  host,  which  he  held  forth  as  his  protector, 
they  tore  out  of  his  hands,  and  trampled  under  their  feet, 
then  plunged  their  weapons  into  his  body,  and  destroyed 
the  church  and  congregation  by  fire. 

Their  barbarous  ftiry  caused  the  rest  of  the  English  to  Repulsed 
make  a  desperate  defence.  The  citizens  of  Waterford  re-  pia^^ 
pelled  them  with  great  slaughter ;  and  James  Butler,  lately 
created  earl  of  Ormond,  defended  his  territory  from  their 
attacks.  However,  Darcey,  now  chief  governor,  was  oblig- 
ed to  apply  for  aid  to  Maurice  Fitzthomas  of  Desmond,  with 
whom  he  treated  as  an  independent  prince.  Yet  his  irre^ 
gular  troops,  by  living  at  free  quarters  on  the  English,  were 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  their  interests. 

At  this  time  it  was  thought  requisite  to  sooth  still  more  Some  la* 
this  powerful  baron,  who  was  created  earl  of  Desmond  in^^'*°^'^" 
13S9,  and  had  his  royal  liberties  confirmed  to  him  in  Kerry, 
as  had  also  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  Tipperary.  The  de- 
mesnes of  each  were,  of  course,  converted  to  palatinates*  of 
which  the  number  were  now  nine  :  for  instance,  the  pala- 
tinates of  Carlow,  Wexford,  Kilkenny  Kildare,  and  Leix, 
which  were  the  portions  of  the  five  co-heiresses  of  the  family 
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C  H  A  F.  of  earl  Marshall ;  the  palatinates  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  and 
^^^'  of  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond.  In  these  the  king's 
writs  had  no  authority,  except  in  the  lands  included  in  them, 
called  the  cross^  belonging  to  the  church,  where  the  king 
could  make  a  sheriff.  In  all  other  parts  of  these  privileged 
counties  the  lords  of  each  were  petty  monarchs^  who  assum- 
ed the  power  of  creating  knights  and  barons,  of  administer* 
ing  justice  in  every  point,  of  creating  courts  in  the  same 
form  as  those  of  the  king,  and  of  appointing  their  own 
judges,  sheriffs,  seneschals,  and  escheaters.  Hence  two^thirds 
of  the  English  settlements  were  exempt  from  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  influence  of  the  barons  dangerously  aag« 
mented. 

Punished.  However,  the  honours  and  privileges  they  had  obtained 
did  not  render  them  more  zealous  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  their  royal  master,  or  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  Irish  insurgents.  From  the  ^increasing  success  and 
insolence  of  these,  it  was  suspected  by  Sir  Anthony  Lucy, 
now  made  chief  governor,  that  they  were  secretly  favoured 
by  some  of  the  great  lords.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  schemes,  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
at  Dublin,  at  which  but  few  of  them  attended  ;  and  after- 
wards another  to  meet  at  Kilkenny,  which  wa&-  attended-* 
by  still  fewer.  The  decrease  of  number,  added  to  the 
suspicions  he  had  entertained,  which  were  at  length  con- 
firmed by  undoubted  evidence,  resolved  him  to  apply  the 
1333.  most  effectual  remedy  to  the  disorder.  He  seized  Maurice 
Fitzthomas,  earl  of  Desmond,  Mandeville,  Walter  De  Bur- 
go,  and  his  brother,  and  William  and  Walter  Bermingham; 
Walliam  Bermingham,  being  found  guilty,  was  executed, 
and  Desmond  was  long  confined. 

Inglorious  The  submission  now  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  chief 
governor  was  owing  to  the  expectation  of  Edward  himself 
coming  to  Ireland,  for  which,  as  he  professed,  he  was  mak- 
ing preparations  for  some  time  ;  but  these  were  only  a 
scheme  to  get  supplies  from  the  parliament,  and  were  really 
intended  against  Scotland,  where  the  English  honour  was 
regained  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Hallidown.  Hence  it  was 
found  expedient  to  patch  up  inglorious  and  uncertain 
treaties,  with  the  Irish  chiefs,  for  which  the  prior  of  Kil- 
mainham  had  a  commission. 
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These  concessions  to  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  show-  chap. 
ed  the  weakness  of  the  English  government,  which  was  still  ^"'  _ 
more  visibly  displayed  by  the  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  Distur- 
incident  which  took  place  at  this  time.  William  De  Burgo,  ^!J^.  '*' 
earl  of  Ulster^  being  murdered  by  his  own  attendants,  at 
Carrickfergus,  in  1333,  his  wife  fled  into  England,  accom- 
panied by  his  infant  daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  great 
estates.  These  large  possessions  should  have  been  taken 
by  the  king  into  his  own  hands,  as  heir  in  such  cases ;  but 
the  sept  of  O'^Nial  rising  suddenly  in  arms,  and  passing  over 
the  Bann,  assailed  the  English  settlers  established  by  De 
Burgo.  Of  these  the  greater  part  were  extij'pated,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  or  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  and 
their  extensive  properties  being  divided  among  the  con- 
querers,  were  styled  upper  and  lower  Clan-Hugh-boj,  from 
their  leader  Hugh-boy  O'Nial.  While  such  acts  were  com- 
mitted in  Ulster,  the  large  demesnes  of  De  Burgo  in  Con- 
naught  were  seized  by  the  younger  branches  of  his  family, 
who  renounced  the  English  laws,  which  would  oppose  their 
usurpations,  and  assumed  the  name,  manners,  language^ 
and  apparel  of  the  Irish.  The  murderers  of  De  Bhrgo 
were,  it  is  true,  punished  by  the  chief  governor,  but  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  already 
committed,  or  to  restore  the  just  owners  to  their  possessions* 

By  means  of  such  anarchy  the  revenues  proved  very  de-  Severe  or. 
ficient,  which  was  peculiarly  inconvenient  to  Edward,  now  finance 
meditating  his  vast  designs  against  France.  Enraged  at  this 
deficiency,  he  had  recourse  to  measures  equally  violent  and 
unjust,  which  tended  to  augment  the  general  dissatisfac* 
tion.  He  issued  ordinances  for  resuming  all  grants  of 
estates  and  jurisdictions  made  by  himself  and  his  father, 
and  for  disqualifying  all  except  Englishmen,  possessed  of 
property  in  England,  to  hold  offices  in  Ireland.  Such  was 
the  return  experienced  by  the  descendants  of  those  original 
adventurers,  by  whose  valour  the  monarch  had  obtained 
his  possessions  in  this  country,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
invidious  distinctions  between  English  by  birth  and  English 
by  blood.  A  violent  ferment  was  excited  by  these  ordinan* 
ces,  and  a  numerous  convention  held  at  Kilkenny  by  thi 
earl  of  Desmond,   by  whom  a  remonstrance  was  prepared 
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c  H  A  P.  £Dr  the  consideration  of  his  majesty.     A  petition  framed, 
=i^L=;  either  by  this  or  a  similar  convention,  bearii^  the  date  of 
13439  is  still  extant,  stating  a  variety  of  grievances  caused 
by  vicious  administration,  particularly  sudi  as  had  bees  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  which  a  gracious  answer  was  returned 
by  the  king,  but  it  is  unknown  how  far  the  grievances  w&:e 
redressed* 
^/uff^"*      However  just  or  reasonable  these  complaints  might  be, 
*  the  great  barons  were  still  desirous  of  some  excuse  for  dis- 
content.     Their  turbulence,    indeed,    was  somewhat  re- 
strained by  the  vigorous  administration  of  Sir  Ralph  Uf- 
ford,  who  was  appointed  chief  governor  in  1344.     He  oblig- 
ed the  marchers  to  repair  to  their  stations  in  order  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  the  Irish,  and  chastened  both  the  earl  of 
Pe^^mond  and  Kildarc  for  their  disobedience.     Some  of  the 
dependents  of  the  former  he  had  executed  for  their  ex- 
actions, and  terrified  himself  so  much  that  he  made  his 
escape   before   he  came   to  trial,   leaving^ his  sureties  to 
suffer ;  the  latter  he  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  and  put 
in  confinement.     By  his  death,   and  the  king^s  eagei*ness 
to  obtain  assistance  in  his  wars  against  France,  they  were 
restored  to  favour,  and  attended  the  monarch  with  some 
forces  on  his  foreign  expedition.     The  earl  of  Kildare  dis* 
tinguished  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  sioge  of  Calais. 
Impotence      Though  the  spirited  exertions  of  a  particular  governor 
^jj*i™|"**"might  afford  peculiar  weight  to  his  authority,  yet,  at  this 
time,  weakness  seems  to  have  been  the  general  characteris- 
tic of  the  Irish  administration,     pf  this,  the  following  not- 
able instance  is  mentioned.     In  order  to  relieve  the  subject 
from  the  exactions  of  coyne  and  livery,  in  a  parliament  bekt 
184a     at  Kilkenny  by  Sir  Walter  Bermingham,  the  diief  govern 
nor,  it  was  enacted,  that  two  shillings  for  every  eighth  part 
of  a  townland,  and  two  shillings  in  the  pound  fn>m  every 
individual  whose  personal  property  amounted  to  six  pounds, 
should  be  granted  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  war.     This 
subsidy  was  opposed  with  great  violence  by  Ralph  Kelly, 
an  Irishman,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  issued  an  ordi<« 
nance,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  suffragans,  by  which  all 
beneficed  clergymen  who  pfud  the  tax  should  be  deprived 
of  their  prefisrments,  and  disqualified  to  |iold  any  living  ia 
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the  province ;  and  all  laymen  in  church  lands  guilty  of  the  chap. 
same  crime  should  be  excommunicated,  and  their  offspring 


rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  even 
to  the  third  generation.  Accordingly,  he  excommunicated, 
Tvith  great  solemnity,  all  persons  ooncemed  in  collecting  it 
frtnn  church  lands,  and  particularly  William  Epworth,  the 
king''s  commissioner  in  Tipperary,  for  receiving  it  from 
subordinate  collectors.  Being  found  guilty  on  an  inform- 
ation, Kelly  and  his  suffragans  refused  to  appear  on  arrest 
of  judgment,  and  yet  got  leave  to  escape  their  due  punish- 
ment. 

Thou^  for  some  time  after  the  reception  of  the  earls  of  Regu'«* 
I>esmond  and  Kildare  into  favour,  there  were  no  wars  of  ^^^gb^, 
consequence  in  the  English  settlements,  yet  there  were  dif-^ 
ferent  insurrections  of  the  Irish,  for  the  sfUppression  of  which 
the  earl  of  Desmond  was  appointed  to  the  government. 
Having  died  soon  after,  in  1355,  Sir  Thomas  Uokeby  was 
restcnrcd  to  that  high  office,  which  he  had  possessed  before, 
and  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  with  singular  hitegri- 
ty.  *  Let  my  dishes  be  wood,'  he  used  to  say,  *  rather  than 
my  ci^itors  unpaid.'  His  intentions  certainly  were  honesty 
but  his  influence  was  not  great,  and  the  chief  benefit  be  effect-  ' 
ed  for  the  country  was  by  regulating  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  reducing  it  nearer  ^o  the  English  model.  By  his 
means  appeals  from  the  erroneous  proceedings  of  the  courts 
were  consigned  to  the  decision  of  th^t  parliament,  and  no 
longer  carried  over  to  England. 

The  dtsagre^nent  which  continued  between  those  borfi 
in  the  country  and  those  originally  derived  from  it,  caused 
a  royal  mandate  to  be  issued,  prohibiting  any  mere  Irish- 
man from  being  admitted  into  any  office  or  place  pf  trust  in 
any  city,  borough,  or  castle,  or  into  any  epele$iastical  bene- 
fice, or  religious  house,  under  his  majesty's  dominion.  Those 
Irish,  however,  who  had  obtained  charters  of  denization,  on 
perceiving  themselves  affected  by  thi$  prohibition,  applied 
to  parliament,  and  had  the  law  explained  in  their  favour. 

The  king,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  brilliant  sucr  Vain  au 
cesses  in  his  foreign  wars,  being  irritated  at  the  insurrec- j®"*P*^ 
tions  and  dissensions  continually   increasing,    at  length 
adopted  a  plan,  which,  be  thopght,  lypyld  |i^ye  ^  sal^ta^y 
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CHAP,  effect  in  removing  die  disorder.    His  son,  Lionel^  who  was 
■  afterwards  created  duke  of  Clarence,  being  married  to  the 

daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ulster  who  had  been  murderedi 
obtained,  hj  right  of  his  wife,  very  ample  possessions  in 
Ireland.     In  order  to  recover  these,  and  reform  the  rtate 
of  the  country,  he  was  sent  over  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
1361.     hundred  men,  among  whom  were  several  knights  of  dis- 
tinction.    But  being  totally  ignorant  of  Irish  affairs,  and 
prejudiced  by  the  faction  of  English  birth  against  those  of 
English  race,  he  forbade  them,  as  well  as  the  native  Irish, 
from  approaching  his  camp.     Deprived  thus  g£  effectmd 
aid,  on  an  expedition  into  Thomond,  he  was  surprised  and 
nearly  defeated.     Convinced  of  his  error,  he  invited  the 
colonists  to  his  standard,  and  hence  obUuned  conidderaUe 
advantages  over  the  O^Briens.     Yet  he  could  not  recover 
his  estates.  He  was  recalled,  and  sent  afterwards  twice  back, 
without  being  able  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  Irish.     He 
therefore  found  it  sufficient  to  attempt  regulating  and  re- 
forming the  English  colony,  which  had  d^nerated  into 
the  barbarity  of  Irish  manners*     With  this  intent,  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  which  was  numerously  attended,  com- 
posed of  both  estates  in  one  house,  by  which  was  enacted  a 
celebrated  ordinance,  distinguished  by  the  name   of  the 
1367.     Statute  of  Kilkenny.  m 

Statute  of  '^^^^  statute  interdicted,  under  penalty  of  high  treason, 
Kilkenny,  marriage,  fosterage,  and  other  such  connexions  with  the 
Irish ;  the  use  of  the  Brehon  law  among  the  English  ;  wa- 
ging wai*  on  the  Irish  without  special  licence  from  govern- 
ment ;  the  presentation  of  Irishmen  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, and  reception  of  them  into  monasteries  or  rdigious 
houses  ;  and  the  entertainment  of  Irish  bards  and  news- 
mongers, the  propagators  of  false  reports.  It  also  inter- 
dicted, under  pain  of  felony,  the  quartering  of  soldiera  on 
English  subjects  without  their  consent ;  and,  under  for- 
feiture of  lands  or  imprisonment,  until  security  be  given 
for  compliance,  the  adoption  of  an  Irish  name,  and  the 
use  of  the  Irish  language,  garb,  or  customs.  Sheriffs 
were  empowered  to  enter  all  palatinates  and  privileged 
places,  for  the  pui^pose  of  seizing  criminals,  who  had  before 
found  sanctuary  there ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  partial 
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arrangement  of  the  barons,  four  ward^is  of  the  peace  were  C  H  A  F. 
to  be  appointed  in  ea6h  county,  to  adjudge  what  men  and     "  ^' 


armour  each  perkon  should  fbmish  for  the  public  service  in 
war.  Beside*  the  temporal  motives  for  the  observance  of 
this  statiikte,  it  was  rendered  more  solemn  by  the  sanction 
of  the  church,  as  the  prelates  who  voted  for  it  denounced 
excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  violate  any  of 
its  rules. 

It  had  not,  however,  the  desired  effect  It  neither  re- Fen$ions  to 
strained  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  colonists,  produced  "  ^•^'■' 
the  internal  peace  of  the  colony,  nor  prevented  its  decline. 
The  English  interest,  indeed,  grew  weaker  every  day  ;  so 
much  so,  that,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  William 
Windsor,  it  was  found  expedient  to  confer  pensions  on  theW69. 
Irish  chieftains  to  protect  the  colony,  and  should  these  not 
be  paid,  the  payment  was  enforced  by  acts  of  hdstiKty. 
Regularity  in  these  instances  could  not  be  always  effected, 
as  the  charges  of  government  could  not  be  supported  with- 
out lai^e  remittances  from  England.  Davies  declares,  that 
taking  seven  o(  the  best  years  of  the  Idng  reign  of  Edward 
III^  the  certain  and  casual  revenues  of  Ireland  did  not, 
oil  an  average,  produce  to  the  English  government  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year.  Even  the  ofBce  of  chief  governor 
was  considered  in  England  as  a  state  of  ^lile,'  and  refused 
on  that  account  by  Sir  Ric^mrd  Pembridge,  warden  of-  the 
citique^ports.  Such  was  the  effect  of  'the  king  diverting 
his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  tliis  country  to  foreign  wars, 
which,  however  splendid  or  successful,  were  of  far  less 
consequence.  Hence,  even  in  the  reign  of  this  warlike 
monarch,  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  enemies 
from  abroad.  The  coasts  were  infested  by  the  Scots, 
Trench,  and  Spaniards ;  but  the  fleet  of  the  two  latter  was 
didfeated  by  an  English  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  deprived,  beside 
the  loss  of  many  men,  c^  several  of  their  own,  and  of 
twenty  of  the  English  vessels  of  which  they  had  made  a 
prize. 

'  Since  the  English  colony  continued  to  dedine,  during  Weaknen 
the  reign- of  the  illustrious  monareh  Edward  III,  it  could  Jj^i^*^*""** 
not  be  expected  that  more  beneficial  effects  would  immediately .  * 
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c  B  A  F.  ensue  under  his  grandson  Biehard  II»  son  of  the  hermc 
^^^*  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
197T.  eleven  years  of  age*  The  same  weak  at  corrupt  mode  of 
government  was  continued  with  the  same  success.  Oue 
chief  governor,  Philip  De  Courtney,  a  cousin  of  the  kii^ 
appointed  in  1363,  was  arrested  for  his  unjust  admibWica- 
tion,  and  his  effects  seized,  in  order  to  indemnify  for  thax 
losses  the  persons  who  had  suffered  by  his  extortieos. 
Different  schemes  were,  indeed,  formed  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Irish  and  degenerate  English^  but  they  were  always 
rendered  abcHtivc  by  the  weakness  of  the  king,  who  ^ve 
daily  proofs  pf  his  incapacity.  Influenced  by  a  cbildiflh 
•  1384.  partiality,  he  conferred  the  government  of  Ireland,  with 
very  ample  powers,  on  his  great  favourite  Robert  De  V^fe, 
earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  had  created  marquis  of  Dublin^ 
and  furnished  with  an  army.  The  kipg  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  Wales,  but  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  paK^ 
ing,  he  could  not  overcome  his  ardent  affection  for  him, 
and  the  marquis  returned  with  him  to  London.  The 
government  was  of  course  committed  to  deputies,  one  i  of 
whom.  Sir  John  Stanley,  was  successful  in  compelltog 
C'Nial  of  Tir-owen  to  make  a  feigned  submission,  and 
give  hostages  for  his  good  conduct.  The  authority,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  marquis  was  of  short  duration.  The  (Mriaces 
of  the  blood  and  chief  nobility  having  formed.a  combinatiop 
against  him,  he  was  obliged,  after  being  defeated,  to  make 
his  escape  to  t^e  Low  Countries.  Of  his  friends,  some 
were  put  to  death,  and  others  banished  to  Ireland.  The 
king  Iiimself  was  kept  in  thraldom  by  the  fiaction  of  noUes. 
The  disordered  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  expense  attend- 
ing its  irregular  administration,  having  raised  great  qlaq^Kv^ 
in  England,  Gloucester,  the  king^s  uncle,  a  prince  of  du- 
tinguished  talents,  active  and  enterprising,  offered  ta  repair 
to  Ireland  in  person*  and  use  every  e^rtion  to  effect  tlie 
peace  of  the  country.  The  expectation  of  his  arrival  with 
a  considerable  force  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  turbu- 
lent, and  restored  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  loyal.  But 
when  he  was  on  the  pcont  of  embarkii^  with  all  his  tmin^ 
he  wi|s  countermanded  by  a^  messi^e  frpi^  V^s  nephfw, 
Richard,   who,  for  a  while,    bad   regained  his  liberty, 
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iii&rming  him,  that  be  was  resdived  to  make  aif  expedkidn  chap. 
to  that  country  himself.     This  resolution,  it  is  said,  was^    ^'^' 


owing  to  the  following  cause : — As  he  had  married  a 
princess  of  Bohemia,  he  had  the  vanity  to  dSPer  hiaisdf  a 
candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  but  he  was 
refused  by  tlie  electors,  who  told  him  candidly,  that  they 
would  not  confer  that  dignity  on  a  prince,  who  could  not 
recover  the  ddmtnions  gained  by  his  progenitors  in  France, 
.  ncMT  restrain  the  insolence  of  his  English  subjects,  nor  subdue 
the  enemies  of  his  authority  in  Ireland.  He,  therefore, 
resolved,  in  order  to  establish  his  character,  to  make  Ireland 
the  first  scene  of  his  military  exploits,  especially  as  the 
fairest  prospect  of  success  was  there  offered  him. 

Accordingly,  he  landed  at  Waterford  with  an  lomy  of  un-  ISH 
usual  magnitude,  consisting  of  thirty-four  thousand  men,  of  ^^j^^ 
whom  four  thousand  were  men  at  arms,  a  force  fully  suffi-greatarmy 
c^^nt^  if  prc^rly  applied,  to  establish  the  general  peace  of 
the  ooWtry.     However,  he  made  use  of  them,  rather  to 
make  a  viun  parade  of  his  dignity,  than  to  subdue  the  dis- 
afiected,  and  dejnrive  them  of  the  means  of  raising  insurrec- 
tions for  the  future.    After  some  slight  skirmishes  of  a  few 
septs  in  Leinster,  the  Irish  chieftains,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  seventy-five,  who  were  lords,  <»  petty  monarchs,  made 
their  humble  obedience  to  the  king  on  bended  knees,  with 
heads  uncovered,  and  such  like  external  forms  of  profound 
submissicm.     Those  of  Leinster,  indeed,  were  so  compliant 
as  to  engage  to  deliver  up  their  lands  and  settlements  to 
the  orown,  on  the  promise  of  being  allowed  to  possess  what- 
ever lands  they  should  conquer  from  the  king^s  enemies  in 
other  provinces.     Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottinghami,  by  special 
appointment,   received  their  homage  at  Carlow,  and  the 
king  himself,  at  Drogheda,  received  the  homage  of  the  north- 
em  chieftains.      On  the  following  four  principal  leiiders, 
O^Nial,  O'Connor,  O'Brian,  and  M^Murchad,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ^a&  conferred,  which  they  received  with  80me/e« 
Itkctanee,  as  they  Jiad  obtained  in  their  earliest  days  a  distino* 
tion,  which  they  thought  of  a  similar  kind.     The  degene- 
rate English,  who  had  joined  the  Irish  rebels,  were  allowed 
a  truce  of  some  motiths,  as  the  king  was  assured  that  they 
were  obhg^d  tp  do  so  by  the  oppres^on  of  rulers,   which 
frequently  was  the  case.    Highly  flattered  by  the  humble 
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C  H  'A  P.  submission  that  was  paid  faim,  bcf  brought  the  Irish  cbi^tains 
with  him  to  Dublin,  where  he  entertained  them  some  time 
with  gt*eat'  pomp,   and  after  ten  months^  contitiaanoe  *  of* 
empty  parade  in  Ireland^  he  returned  to  England  to  per- 
secute the  lioUards^  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  presence* 
of  the  archbishop  of  York  and  bishop  of  London,  who  had- 
come  over  to  him  for  thatpidut  pui^poee. 
insurrec-        After  he  was  gone,  and  his  army  removed,  application' 
d'eparmre/^*'^  made  to  the  chieftains  of  Leinster  to  give  up  their  set- 
dements  according  to  agreement.    At  first  they  made  some 
pretences  for  delay^  but  when  they  were  urged  to  com- 
plisince,  they  rose  up  in  insurrection.    Hence  a  fi'esh  wax 
burst  forth  of  various  success.     A  censiderabte  victory  was- 
gained  over  them  by  two  knights  of  the  families  of  De 
Burgo  and  Bermingham ;  and  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  df 
Marche,  the  lord-lieutenant,   assisted  by  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  drove  the  (yByrnes  from  their  lands  in  Wicfcl6w. 
But  the  tide  of  success  began' now  to  turn  the  other  w^y. 
A  body  of  the  king's  forces  were  defeated  with  great  daagh- 
ter  by  the  sept  of  O^Toole ;  and  the  O'Byrnes,  being  pur- 
sued  into  Ossory,   attacked  their  pursuers  by  surprise,  aind 
defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  many  men,  alid  among  others' 
,     of  the  lord-lieutenant  himself,  who  was  sWn  in  the  field  of 
battle. 
Hif  second     Enraged  at  the  audacity  of  the  rebels^  and  the  death  <^ 
iolr^*d  I^is  cousin  Mortimer,  Richard  assembled  an  army  atRis- 
tol,  and  sailed  thence  to  Waterford,  where  he  landed  on^ 
the  13th  of  May  of  the  following  year.     Instead  of  imme-^ 
diately  proceeding  against  the   insurgents,    who  were  so* 
mtich  thfe  object  of  his  resentment,   he  spent  six  days  at 
Waterfdrd  receiving  congratulations,  and  fourteen  at  KiU 
kenny,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  reinforcement  under  the  Duke 
of  Aumerle.     He  then  marched  into  Leinster,   k  country 
wasted  by  war,  to  attack  Art  Mac-Murchad,  a  politick   ac- 
tive chieftain,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
well  armed  followers,  and  by  his   own  expertness^  the  ad-» 
vantage  of  his  woods  and  bogs,  the  agility  of  hisi  troops, 
who  were  dexterous  at  desultory  attacks,  and   assailed  the 
Etiglish  with  loud  bowlings,  was^  able  to  baiSe  the  superior 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  royal  alrmy.     This  atiny, 
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consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  was  at  length  obliged  to  C  H  A  P. 
make  an  inglorious    retreat,   ])erpetually  harassed  by  the  '     , 


'missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  who  avoided  a  regular  com- 
bat, and  so  much  oppressed  with  famine,  against  which  the 
king  had  not  prepared^  that  when  some  vessels  sent  from 
Dublin  with  provisions  had  come  to  anchor  on  the  coast,  the 
sotdiers.rusbed  into  the  water,  and,  in  ei^rness  to  get  at 
the- food,  .destroyed  one  another. .  MacMurehad  took  tlie 
advantage  of  the  present  success  to. endeavour  to  accom- 
pli^ an  advantageous  treaty*  and  for: that  purpose  had  a 
conference  with  the  duke  of  6Iouoester,.to  which  he  is  re- 
presented  to  have  come  mounted  on  a  horse  witliout  a  sad- 
dle, being  of  a  tail  stature,  formed  for  agility  and  strength, 
and  of  a  fierce  aspect  The  interview,  however,  termina- 
ted without  any  accommodation,  and  OR^icbard  proceeded  to 
inarch  to  Dublin. 

After  continuing  six  weeks  in.  that  city,  without  any  ac-Hi«  return 
count  from  England,  he  at  last  received  very  fatal  intelli-J^t^"*^ 
gence.  His  exactions  to  prqsare  for. his  last  expedition  ; 
his  numerous  extortions,  tliough  with  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, his  murder  of  his.unde  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who, 
however  guilty,  should  have  got  a  regular  trial ;  the  weak- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  government,  had  alienated  the 
aflfeotions  of  his  subjects.  Application  was  made  by  the 
disafiected  in  England  to  the  duke  of  Herdbrd,  whom  he 
had  capriciously  banished  from  the  reidm,  and  then  depri- 
ved of  his  inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster.     Stimulated  by  revenge  and  ambition,   he  ^ 

landed  in  England  with  an  inconsiderable  troop,  but  nuoa- 
hers  joined  him  daily,  and  Richard,  on  his  arrival,  found 
his  cause  desperate.  He  then  resolved  to  return  and  take 
shelter  in  Ireland,  but  being  betrayed  by  artifice  into  the 
hands  of  his  rival,  he  was  deposed  with  some  solemnity, 
and  soon  after  privately  murdered. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

AwMMiUvns  of  Henry  IV. ^Of  Henry  F,  and  gmrdumM  of 

Henry  VI.^Duke  of  York  ekkf  gwemar^Hie  amiHiom 

aitempt^De/eat  and  deaih^Eiward  /F,  hie  ean^Exetm- 

iion  0f  OrmonA^Fnll  af  Deenumd^Further  deetine  ef 

JEnglieh  vOereit^Jf^enee  0/  Gerald,  earl  of  KiUtmtm--' 

C<mttttued  hrd-defuty  by  Henry  YIL^^upporte  tie  m^ 

posture  of  Latnbert  Simnel^Battk  of  Stoke^Pardom  ej 

Iriehharone-^SehemeofPerkin  Warbub^^KUdare  remot- 

edr^DeHrium  rf  fVarbeek^Divteioni  of  the  harotts^ 

Pcyning^s  administration^^  Acts  of  his  parliament — Seeond 

attempt  of  Warbeck-^Kildare  conJined-^Restored  to  kis 

former    qffiee^Jttempts  a   concOiation    with    Ormsnd 

Defeats  Ckmrieapd  in  a  great  battk^^Sevival  of  Engtisk 

interest^^Deereased  under  Henry   VJIL-^S^xession    rf 

young  Kildaro^^Suppkmitd  by  the  schemes  of  Ormond^^ 

Surras  adminiMratum — Weak  government  of  Ormond*^ 

Kildare  again  appotnted-^Cot^ned  in  England^^Me$$wti 

by  intrigue-'-^His  vanity  on  his  suecess-^Rebellion  of  Us 

aon  Lord  Thomas^^His  exertions^'^ubmission'^Exeetai0i 

fifhim  and  his  uncles -^Escape  of  his  brother  Oerald* 

C  HA  P.  The  usurpation  of  Henry  IV,  which  first  gave  rise  to  the 


IV. 


_,  Moody  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
1S99     caused  Ireland  to  become  still  less  the  object  of  royal  care. 
ot  Henry    Having  obtained  the  throne  by  intrigue  and  violence,  it 
^^'  required  every  exertion  of  that  able  monarch  to  maintain 

his  own  situation,  and  secure  the  succession  of  his  posterity. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  appointed,  it  is  true,  his 
second  son,  Thomas,  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  gained  some  successes  over  the  Irish,  and  also 
over  the  Scots,  who  had  infested  the  settlements  ;  but  on  a 
second  visit  he  met  with  more  strenuous  opposition,  and 
being  dei'eated  and  wounded  near  the  walls  of  Dublin  by 


some  sejrti»  of  Leiaster,  he  retired  to  England  without  be*^  ^^  ^* 
ing  able  to  reduce  the  insurgents.  * 

The  heroic  and  generous  Henry  V,  bebg  dazzled  by  the^^^*^^^  y 
splendor  of  his  brilliant  vict<^6s  oq  the  continent,  would  and  gu«r- 
hffirdly  deign  to  cast  a  look  on  this  unhappy  country,  ^^^Hmjyh 
the  very  exigence  of  the  £ngUsh  smlements  seems  to  have 
been  ovii^  to  the  tributes  paid  the  Irish  ^iefUins  for  their 
pvoteetion^  which  was  termad  black  reni^  and  to  the  dis« 
{Hites  of  those  ehieftains  atnopg  themselves.    His  death  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  a^d  the  sucees^on  of  his  infant  son 
Henry  VI,  product  ajt  lea&t  iu>  alt^riUiflp  for  the  better.    Uf  t 
The  guardians  of  the  young  pince  ware  too  much  engaged 
in  tli^ir  viun  attempts  to  e^^ecute  the  laite  king's  ideal  schemes 
m$b  respect  to  Fniriee^  to  pay  a  sujitaUle  /^leptidq  to  the. 
affmrsof  Ireland.  The  lordi-deputies,  indeed,  exerted  them- 
idves  to  rdstraan  the  Irish  or  degenerate  English  with 
various  success^    The  earl  pf  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant, 
who  was  sufficiently  active,  found  groit  difficylty  in*re^ 
ducing  tlie  earl  <^  Dennond  to  due  subo^inafion,  who  a& 
^ected  the  state  of  an  independent  |N*]nce.    Some  hostilities, 
indeed,  took  place  between  them,  but  it  was  found  ei^p^ient 
jto  suapetid  the  contest  by  a  truce  for  one  year.     Pesmond^    144S. 
however,  l^  intrigue,  contrived  to  get  this  virtuous  chief 
governor  removed  from  his  office ;  and  John  1^ hot,  earl  of     Ui5. 
§hrewsbury  and  Waterford,  appointed  in  his  place.    Yet, 
though  diffibrent  crimes  were  maliciously  laid  to  his  charge 
before  the  king,  both  by  Pesmond  and  the  present  lord- 
Jieutenant,  Ins  majesty  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  proceed 
to  any  farther  measures  against  him.    Hence  it  is  supposed 
arose  the  lasting  attacjimeut  pf  t}ie  family  of  3utler  to  the 
house  of  Lancasteff 

While  the  royal  sceptre  was  swayed  by  the  two  able  ?no*puke  of 
narchs,  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V,  the  princes  of  the  hpuse^^"''^^**'*^ 
of  York  dprst  not  urge  their  pretensions  tp  the  throne.    But 
wh^tt  it  was  entrusted  tp  the  fe^We  hands  of  Henry  VI, 
they  resolved  to  take  advantage  pf  the  favourable  c^jportur 
nity  that  was  offered.     Their  title  to  the  throne  they  consi 
dered  superior  to  that  of  the  reigning  monarch,  as  they 
derived  it  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  second  son  ol 
Edward  III,  apd  he  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster^  third  son 
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c  HA  P.  of  Ihe  satne,  king.  Barty  in4he  present  r^igd  it)Wa»ideem« 
'  .  ed  expedient  to  send  Edmund,  earl  of  M4Mroheiaad«Ubl«r, 
the  heftd  of  that  family^  to  ihe  governoaent  oi  Irdlfind^  in 
order  to  keep  him  removed  fromtpublic  view.  •  Bybia  dealfa, 
which  happened  suddenly  at  the  town  of  Trim,  tbe  rigbia 
of  bis  family  devolved  on  his  brother  iUchaxdi  the  dube  of 
York.  This  prifioe,  by  the  marriage  of  the  duk«  of  Cla- 
rence, his  ancestor,  above-iftentioned,  with  the  heireM/af 
Ulster,  had  very  Large  estates  in  Ireland.  Heposseafled  ibe 
earldom  of  Ulster,  with  the  lordships  of  Conoa«ght,  Clare, 
Trim,  and  Meath.  The  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  he  copsept- 
ed  to  accept,  but  stipulated  for  very  extensive  privileges. 
He-demanded,  and  was  allowed,  to  hold  his  place  for^  ten 
years ;  to  receive  the  whole  Iri^h  revenMe^  .witliput  giving 
any  account  ibr  it;  to  get  a  yearly  pension  from  £i^lmid 
of  two  thousand  marks,'  with  an  immediate  supply  c/of  a 
thousand  more  ;  to  'have  authority  to  set  the  king'^s  lands, 
dispose  of  all  offices,  levy,  such  forces  ashe  should  thipktJjie- 
cessary,  nominate  his  own  deputy,  and  retqrn  to  England 
l**^»  at  his  pleasure.  He  entered  on  the  government  with  gi:ieat 
pomp,  but  performed  no  military  exploit  worth  meotiooing. 
He  summoned  parliaments,  and  passed  several  statutes,  one 
in  particular  against  coshering^*  and  such  like  specj^^bf 
exactions.  His  administration,  however,  thougli  not  •re^ 
markable  for  splendid  actions,  produced  effects  more  suit- 
able to  his  designs,  as  his  mildness,  condescension,  and  im-* 
partial  distribution  of  justice,  conciliated  the  affectiqus  of 
ail  parties.  Soon  he  found  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England. 
thius"at?^  One  John  Cade,  an  Irishman,  assuming  the  name  of 
tempt  Mortimer,  raised  an  insurrection  in  Kent,  by  which  th^  af- 
fections of  the  people  for  the  family  of  York,  were  very 
visibly  displayed.  The  people,  indeed,  had  concoived  a  jnst 
contempt  for  the  present  king,  the  slave  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  his  ambitious  wife,  and  of  his  wicked  ministprSy  who 
liad  excited  a  general  odium  against  them  by  their  tyran- 
nical conduct,  and  especially  by  the  murderof  the  virtuous 

^  It  signifies  the   maintenance  demanded  by  [a  lord  from  his   tenants, 
when  h«  made  hb  progress  among  them 
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4*akc  of.Gk)Uoe»tcr.     The  insarrection  of  Cade,  being  im-C  HAP. 
puled  to  the  toachinalions  ot*  the  duke  of  York,  afforded 


Mm  a  pretext  to  go  over  to  England,  tojutftify  his  con*- 
duct.  Hence  he  took  occasion  to  declare  among  his  friends 
1ms. pretensions  to  the  crown,  which  produced  the  sangui- 
nary contestsJ)etween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lanc£kster, 
so  destructive  ,to  the  ancietit  nobility  of  England.  During 
bb  absence,  Fitzeustace,  the  deputy,  contended  successfully 
-writli  some  clans. of  the  Irish,  and  particularly  with  O^Nial 
of  Ulster  and  his  confederates,  whom  he  completely  defeat* 
ed  10  a  general  engagement  at  Ardglass. 

.  The.  struggles  of  the  duke  of  York  in  support  of  his^''***  •»* 
claims,  were  at  first  attended  with  success,  but  being  after-i459,* 
viands  discomfited  at  Blare-heath,  on  the  borders  of  Sta& 
fordshire,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Ireland.  Here 
he  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  deputy,  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  Geraldines,  the  ruling  party,  who 
passed  such  acts  of  parliament  for  his  safety,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  as  almost  declared  the  colony  independent  of  the 
£9glish  crown.  The  earl  of  Qrmond,  the.  zealous  abet« 
tor  of.  the  king,,  oppos^  them  in  vain,  and  some  of  his 
agents,  uttempting  an  arriiest  oa  a  royal  warrant,  were  seis- 
ed and  executed  as  violatersof  the  acts  above  mentioned. 
The  duke,  however,  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state  of 
exile.  On  the  success  of  his  son  Edward  at  Northampton, 
he  returned  16  England,  attended  by  vast  numbers  of  the 
colonist?,  particularly  from  the  county  of  Meath,  who,  not- 
yritlistanding,  did  not  prove  an  effectual  support  to  his  cause. 
His  arn^y  of  five  thousand  being  surrounded  at  Wakefield, 
in  Yorkshire,  by.  twenty  thousand  under  queen  Margaret,  14< 
he  wa8'd$in.,  with  most  of  his  followers.  This  unfortunate 
battle  would  have  proved  fatal  tq  the  English  interest  in 
Ifl^laiwjl,  had  not  thp  pensions  paid  to  the  Irish  chieftains 
fortheir  peaceable  demeanour  and  protection,  kept  them  in 
4uB  order. 

The.  death  of  the  duke,  and  defeat  of  his  small  army,  didMwtfd 
not  discourage  his  son  Edward  from  continuing  the  contest,  |^*  ^^* 
^tnhciierysd  by  some  advantages  gained  over  his  opponents, 
notwithstindii^g  spme  succeeding  disasters,  and  by  the  po* 
pular  opinion  in  his  favour,  he  openly  declared  his  pretenr 
sions  to  the  crown.     Having  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
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CHAP,  people  for  their  choice,  Henry  VI  wts  deposed,  and  he  ww^ 
.^JLl  proclaimed  king  in  London,  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV. 
March  29,  The  decisive  battle  of  Touton  soon  after  confirmed  hitn  in 

1461        t •       •  •  * 

'     his  Situation. 
Execution      The  Greraldines,  it  appears,  were  very  zealous  for  like 
•fOrmond.  faction  of  York,  and  tlie  Butlers  for  that  of  LaDcaat«r. 
Hence,  on  the  complete  success  of  the  former,  by  the  acoes^ 
iHon  of  Edward  IV,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  attainted  ami 
executed  in  England.    The  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  imtts* 
tion  of  the  example  that  was  shewn  them,  passed  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  some  others  of  his  iamily  and  adherents. 
Yet  this  severity  did  not  prevent  Sir  John  Butler,  brodier 
and  l^eir  of  the  deceased  earl,  to  make  an  attempt  against 
the  prevailing  party.     Having  fled  into  Munster,  with  a 
number  of  followers  from  England,  he  collected  there  Us 
scattered  adherents,  in  order  to  resist  the  deputy  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  king^s  brother,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lordJieutenant  for  life.   In  this  rash  attempt  he  was 
opposed  by  the  young  earl  of  Desmond  with  a  large  force, 
and  after  some  temporary  success  sustained  a  Mgnal  defeat* 
The  Butlers  were  then  driven  from  Kilkenny  and  some  otl^ 
towns,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  remote  castle^s. 
1468.         Desmond  was  now  for  his  services  appointed  lord-deputy ; 
but  being  young  and  inexperienced,  grew  giddy  with  au^ 
thority,  while  the  enemies  of  his  house  were  provoked  at 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  mortified  at  the  dignity  he  had 
attained.    They  were,  however,  soon  gratiBed  by  a  sad  re* 
Varse  of  fortune  that  befel  him.    The  sept  of  Melaghlin,  iti 
Meath,  having  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  insurredtion) 
continued  to  extend  their  incursions  and  ravages,  until  at 
last  they  excited  the  attention  of  the  lord-deputy.  Collecting 
some  forces,  he  marched  against  the  plunderers,  eptert^in^ 
ing  a  contempt  for  thdr  power ;  but  being  joined  by  the 
neighbouring  clans,  who  flew  to  their  assistance  with  speed, 
instead  of  dispersing,  they  gave  Desmond  battle,  and  wit^ 
sudi  successs,  that  his  troops  were  routed,  and  himselfi 
.  with  some  of  his  principal  followers,  made  prisonerjs. 

Among  the  insurgents  was  young  OTonnor  of  Offalfyj 
whose  father,  when  taken  prisoner,  had  been  released  by 
Desmond,  and,  in  order  to  repay  the  favour,  h^  conveyed 


^at  tiol^in^p ,  to  a  plac^  of  security,  and  dismissecl  him  CHA.P. 

wi^h  several  of  his  follox^ers.     But  Uiough  the  deputy  was '^*  ^ 

^iiajbied  by  tbU  indulgence  to  regain  the  state  of  govern- 
meqt,  yet  such  was  his  weakness  and  consternatiou,  and 
^^  t^e  con^de^ce  of  the  enemy,  that  they  ooUected  from 
a}l  quart^^y.and  attacked  the  helpless  settlers  in  different 
parts.  It  was  tl^erefone  found  requisite  to  soothe  them  by 
new  concessions  and  tributes.  On  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  in 
particular,  w^  conferred,  beside  a  part  of  his  conquests,  ^an 
annual  tribute  of  sixty  marks  by  tlie  citizens  of  Limerick. 

Diminished  ia  importance  by  the  disasters  he  met  with,  paii  ofDei* 
Desmond   was  assailed  by  the  representations  of  his  ene-mon^ 
soies  at  the   English  court,   but  ccmtinued  to  hold  his 
pl^ce  in  tlieir  defiance,  till  after  the  King's  marriage  with 
]Sjiizabeth  Grey,  when  the  tide  of  court  favour  unhap* 
pily  turned  against  him.     It  is  said  he  gave  offence  lo 
the  new  queen,  who  had  great  influence   over  her  bus- 
band^  by  disrespectful  observatiims  on  her  family.     How« 
ever^  for  .some  reason  or  other,  he   was  susp^ided   in 
1467,  by  tlie  appointment  of  J(Au  Tiptoft,    earl  o(  Wor- 
^^ster,  to  the  govemment,  who  seemed  highly  prejudi* 
ced  against  him.     In  a  parliament  held  at  Dri^eda,  an 
acjbof  attainder  was  passed  against  him  and  die  earl  of 
Kildare,  for  holding,  contrary  to  express  statutes,  im{Nr^)er 
connexions  with  the  Irish.     The  statutes,  however,  had 
been  either  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  or  at  least  were  vary 
little  ob^rved.     On  this  accusaticm  Kildare  was  taken  pri« 
spner,  but  afterwards  made  his  escape.     Poor  Desmond  was 
not  sp  fortunate.     Relying  on  his  power  or  his  innocence^ 
I^e  repaired  to  the  chief  governor  to  justify  Us  conduct; 
\^\}tp  fo  the  utter  confusion  of  bit  party,  he  was  seiaed, 
^broi^ght  to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded.    Kildare,  after  hit     ^^^ 
escape^  pleaded  the  servicesof  himself  and  femily  with. sueb 
power  before  the  king,  that  he  was  .not  only  pardoned,  but 
vestored  to  his  estate  and  dignity.     Soon  after,  to  comply 
his  triumph^  be  was  appointed  lord-deputy  in  the  room  of 
Tiptoft,  ^ho,  being  called  over  to  Ei^and,  suffered  there, 
duri|^  the  temporary  success  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  the 
fuune  sentence  which  he  had  executed  on  the  earl  of  Ses* 
roond. 
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^  *iy  ^*       The  disorders  in  fingtand  tended  to  render  the  ooiuli^on 
'^:^  of  the  colonists  here  stilf  weaker,  if  possible.     The  Englirii 


^j^^***J^^- subjects  chietly  resided  in  tlie  counties  of  Dublin,  MeatJi, 
English  in- Kiidare,  and  Argial  or  Louth;  which  were  considered  as 
tcresu  t|,g  p^ig^  Thirteen  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  these 
counties  were  Appointed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  do* 
ring  the  lulniinistration  of  Kiidare,  to  command  a  body  of 
two  hundred  men,  mostly  archers  on  horseback,  who  "were 
paid  by  particular  tastes.  This  was  the  whole  regular  foree 
destined  for  their  defence,  which  n\ight  be  only  sufllciefit 
to  repel  local  incursions  of  small  parties.  But  their  princi- 
pal security  depended  on  the  shameful  tribute  paid  the  Irtali 
chieftains  {or  their  protection.  It  appeared,  indeed,  a  few 
years  after,  that  the  resources  of  the  government  here  couid 
not  afford  the  annual  expense  of  five  hundred  pounds*  to 
support  a  small  defensive  establishment. 

Kiidare  found  the  parliament  sufficiently  compliant,  and 
for  some  time  exercised  his  government  without  controul. 
At  length,  however,  bis  authority  was  checked  by  the  rival 
family  of  Butler,  which,  after  being  depressed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  began  once  more  to  regain  its  usual 
t  sway.  John,  the  surviving  head  of  that  family,  after  his 
defeat,  made'his  escape  into  England,  and  being  a  person 
of  highly  polished  mi^nners,  by  this  mean^  obtained  peculiar 
influence  over  tlie  king.  "  So  much  so  that  he  got  Kiidare 
removed  from  the  government,  and  had  Sherwood,  bishop 
of  Meath,  an  old  enemy  of  his  family,  appointed  in  his 
room.'  During  his  administration  the  act  of  attainder  pass* 
14T5.  ^  against  Ormond  was  repealed.  •  Hence  violent  disorders 
were  {Hxxluced  by  the  animosities  of  these  two  rival  fami- 
Ifes,  but  they  were  at  length  suspended  by  the  death  of 
Kiidare,  and  by  Ormond,  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  making  a'pil- 
grimage  to  the  holy  land. 
Influence  of     The  family  of  the  former  now  gained  the  ascendency,  as 

Gerald  earl  (Jerald,  the  vounff  earl,  was  nominated  deputy,  but  was  al* 
of  Kiidare.,         ■  <     ,.  ,      .       «.  I         .•  .1 

lowed  to  retam  his  authority  for  a  very  short  time,  as  the 

king  soon  after  appointed  Lord  Grey  to  the  govermttetit, 

arid  sent  withbim  a  company  of  archers,  and  three  hunched 

men-  at  arms.  Kiidare,  however,  rejected  his  commission^  on 

account  of  its  supposed  informality,  and  held  parliarm^nts 
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inoppodition  to  his.     The  settlements  being  thus  in  a  state  chap. 
of  confusion,  Kildare,  the  bishop  of  Dublin,  with  some      ^v* 
others,  were  summoned  to  attend  the  king  in  England.  ' 

Kildare  then,  by  his  influence,' <»*  by  offering  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  justify  his  conduct,  was  appointed,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Grey,  deputy,  to  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who 
obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  on  the  successive  deaths 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Clarence  and  prince  Gteorge, 
the  king^s  son.  This  eminent  office  he  continued  to  hold 
i¥4th  advantage  to  the  colony  during  the  remaining  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  the  short  successive  reigns 
of  Edward  V  and  Richard  1 1  Ik  Not  only  among  the  co- 
lonists was  his  influence  very  considerable,  but  even  among 
the  Irish  chieftains  themselves,  whose  ^lisputes  he  \vould 
frequently  settle  by  his  interference.  This  influence,  how- 
ever, among  these  chieftains,  was  very  much  augmented  by 
his  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Con  O^Nial,  the  son  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Irish  lords,  who  hence,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, obtained  all  the  rights  of  an  English  subject. 

When  Henry  VII,  having  slain  its  unworthy  possessor*  1485. 
succeeded  to  the  thrcme,  it  might  be  expected  that  he,  a  lo^'rd-deputr 
prince  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  would  have  removed  from  ^f  Henrj 
-power  all  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  house  of  York.    Yet^ 
influenced  by  mistaken  policy,  he  allowed  Kildare  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  office,  when  his  uncle,  Joseph  Tudor,  duke 
qt*  Bedford,  was  appointed  lord*lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Hav- 
ing entertained  suspicions  of  his  fordfiing  a  plot  against  his 
government,  he  summoned  him  over  to,  England,  but  Kil* 
dare  eluded  the  mandate,  by  getting  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  tlie  pale,  to  send  a  petition  to  the  king,  repre- 
senting great  danger  to  the  colony  from  the  deputy'*s  ab- 
sence, until  parliament  should  effect  some  useful  regulations 
for  the  public  safety.     It  soon  appeared  that  the  king  had 
good  reasons  for  his  suspicions. 

The  partisans  of  the  house  of  York  in  England;  enraged  Support! 
4it  the  oppressions  they  endured,  made  use  of  the  following  *^®  Jmpoi- 
attempt  to  subvert  the  power  of  Henry.      One  Richard  Lambert 
Simon,  a  priest  of  Oxford,  fixed  on  Lambert  Siranel  to  exe-  SimneL 
*cute  his  purpose,  the  son  of  a  baker,'  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
-but  of  uncommon  address  and  understanding  fur  his  years 
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CHAP.md  ojqportiDailies.  Him  be  instrocted ' to  personnte  tke 
■  young  etffX  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ctm-enoe^ 
and  nephew  of  Edward  IV,  declaring  that  he  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  where  he  was  con6ned  by  the  preaeat 
sovereign.  Ireland  was  considered  as  the  proper  scene  lo 
jday  off  the  imposture,  as  it  was  far  removed  from  scrutitiy, 
and  wa3  much  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  especially  to 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  bom  ihetL 
On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  the  people  declared  in  his  favour; 
the  lord-deputy  and  his  council  proclaimed  him  king,  under 
the  name  of  Edward  VI,  and  afterwards  had  him  solenmly 
crowned  in  Christ's  church,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  an 
.  image  of  the  blessed  virgin.  Hence  he  was  carried  in  great 
pomp  to  the  castle.  Yet  the  deputy,  with  the  rest  of  fab 
adherents,  forgot,  in  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  that  others 
bad  a  superi(n*  title  even  to  the  red  -Warwick.  The  citi- 
«ens  of  Waterford,  the  family  of  Butler,  the  baron  of 
Hoath,  with  four  prelates,  were  the  only  persons  not  cauffht 
by  the  popular  contagion. 

The  imposture  was  countenanced,  not  only  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Henry  in  England,  but  even  by  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  sister  to  Edward  IV,  who  sent  into  Ireland,  finr 
its  support,  a  body  of  two  thousand  veteran  Germans,  ui^ 
der  the  command  of  Martin  Swaart,  an  officer  of  disdnl 
fished  valour  and  military  experience.  Along  with  the^ 
came  over  some  of  the  English  malcontents,  particulaHy 
the  lords  Lincoln  and  Lovel.  The  scheme  of  the  consjnca^ 
tors  was,  that  Henry  should  be  induced  to  go  over  to  Irelmi^ 
in  order  to  suppress  the  party  there,  and  that  his  enemies 
in  his  absence  might  raise  an  insurrection  in  England.  But 
the  incapacity  of  the  colony  to  support  the  present  court 
and  army^  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  it  without 
delay.  Accordingly,  they  set  out  fer  England,  in  sanguine 
hopes  of  success,  and  landed  at  Foudrey,  in  Lancashire. 
This  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  attended,  among  others,  by  lord  Thomas  and  lord 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  brothers  of  the  lord-deputy. 
Battle  of  Henry,  in  the  mean  while,  with  his  usual  energy,  made 
aioke.  suitable  preparations  to  resist  the  attempt  He  exhibited 
the  real  Warwick  to  the  peofJe  of  England,  which  in  that 
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country  sufficiently  exposed  the  imposture;  and,  on  the  first  <3  H^  ^• 
intell^nce  of  the  invasion,  collected  his  forces,  and  march-  a 
ed  at  their  head  to  Coventry.    He  thence  proceeded  to 
IMottinghamshire,  where,  at  the  village  of  Stoke,  he  met  the 
invaders,  who  had  been  joined  on  their  landing  by  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton,  and  his  troop,  but  were  disappointed 
in  raising  an  insurrection  in  their  favour,  especially  in 
York,  to  which  at  first  they  had  directed  their  course.  The 
battle  fought  at  the  above-mentioned  village  was  peculiarly 
bloody  and  obstinate ;  and  notwitlistanding  the  supericmty  of 
numbers  on  the  side  of  Henry,  might  have  had  a  difierent 
issue,  if  the  Enghsh  colonists,  instead  of  the  heavy  armour 
and  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  had  not  adopted  those  oi  the 
native  Irish,  which  were  only  fit  for  light  excursions,  or  de- 
i^ultory  warfare.     Supported,  however,  by  the  steadiness  of 
the  veteran  Germans,  and  inspired  with  true  courage,  they 
ipade  a  furious  onset ;  but  being  resisted  by  the  superior 
weapons  of  their  opponents,  and  disdaining  to  fly,  they 
were  cut  down  with  immense  slaughter,  which  so  much  dis- 
heartened their  associates,  shocked  at  the  horrid  spectacle, 
that  they  yielded  the  victory  to  the  king.     In  this  battle 
Lincoln,  Lovel,  the  gallant  Swaart,  Broughton,  the  two 
Fitzgeralds,  with  four  thousand  of  the  invaders,  were  slain. 
Simnel  and  his  tutor  Simon  the  priest  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  latter  was  suffered  to  perish  in  confinement ;  the  for* 
,    mer  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  and  appointed,  in  derision, 
to  his  adherents,  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen.     After- 
wards  he  was  promoted  in  his  household  to  the  office  of 
falconer. 

The  offending  colonists  were  treated  with  great  clemency 
by  the  king,  which  indeed  was  found  necessary,  as  they  had 
all  emended  except  a  very  few  already  mentioned.  To  the 
citizens  of  Waterford  he  addressed  letters  of  commendation 
fpr  their  extraordinary  loyalty  on  that  occasion.  In  order 
to  receive  new  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  to  confer  forgivenesi^ 
in  form.  Sir  Riduinl  Edgcombe  was  sent  into  Ireland  with 
a  train  of  five  hundred  soldiers.  From  the  general  pardon 
was  justiy  excepted  Keating,  prior  of  Kilmaiuham,  a  tur- 
.'bulent  ecclesiastic,    who,  beside  the  late  offence,    on  a 
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CHAf.  former  occasion  was  gdflty  of  a  notorious  transgresiibn.* 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  died' in  exile  and 
poverty.  The  pardon  extended  to  those  dehnquerits  was 
also  accompanied  with  an  absolution  from  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication that  had  been  denounced  acminst  them. 
For  receiving  pardon,  certain  ceremonies  were  prescribed, 
to  which  Kildare  refused  to  submit,  and  Would  accept  it 
only  on  his  own  terms.  Still  he  was  continued  in  the  office 
of  lord-deputy. 

His  exertions  and  influence  were  extremely  necessary  for 
preserving  the  very  existence  of  the  English  pale,  which 
was  weakened  still  more  by  the  immense  slaughter  of  its   I 
men  at  the  battle  of  Stoke;  nor  could  he  have  been  able  to 
effect  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hostilities  of  the  Irisli  chief- 
tains among  themselves.     The  most  violent  of  these  took 
place  in  Ulster,  between  0*Nial,  lord  of  Tir-owen,  kinsman 
of  the  deputy,  and  CfDonnel,  lord  of  Tirconnel,  occasion- 
ed by  the  former  demanding  tribute  of  the  latter.     The 
contest  was  at  length  suspended  by  the  murder  of  {yNlalJ 
and  the  infirmity  of  his  antagonist. 
Scheme  of      While  the  pale  was  preserved  by  such  petty  wars;  its 
V^rbcck.   ^P^s®  was  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  a  new  claim- 
ant  to  the  English  throne.     This  was  reported  to  be  Richard 
Plantagenet,  second  son  of  Edward  IV,  having  escaped 
from  the  bloody  hands  of  his  uncle,  Richard  III,  who  ha^ 
murdered  his  other  brother.     In  history  he  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  reputed  son  of  a  jew, 
and  was  a  youth  of  polished  manners  and  princely  deport- 
ment. 
Kildare  !•-     It  being  resolVed  by  his  abettors  that  Ireland  should  also 
"'**^*  *       be  the  scene  of  his  adventures,  Henry,  who  was  apprised 
of  this,  very  prudenjjy  removed  the  Geraldines  from  all 
authority  there,  on  account  of  their  zealous  attachment  to 
the  house  of  York,     Kildare  he  removed  from  the  office  irf 

*  Having  aTienated  the  revenues,  and  even  suM  the  omamentg  and  reHcs 
of  the  religious  house  committed  to  his  charge,-  be  was  deprived^  by  tl^e 
grand  master  of  his  order,  but  he  refused  to  submit,  and  seillng  his  iilc- 
cesser  Lomly,  an  Englishman  of  some  consequence,  be  forced  from  him  tlie 
instruments  ofhis  election,  and  put  him  into  prison,-  where  he  died.  He* 
.then  kept  his  place  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  the  excomtfiti- 
nicatjon  of  the  pope.  In  this  act  of  disobedience  be  was  supported  by  Kil- 
dare, of  whom  he  was  a  itrenuout  adherent* 
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.dc^tjT,  and  baron  Portlester  from  that  of  treasurer^  wUieh  CHAP, 
he  had  enjoyed  for  forty  years.  The  f^ce  of  the  former  wag  ^^' 
supplied  by  Walter,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  latter 
by  Sir  James  Ormond,  natural  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  who  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land. 
.  The  present  earl  was  in  very  high  favour  with  the  king, 
beijig  employed  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  On 
attaining  such  influence,  the  Butlers  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities against  their  old  enemies  the  Geraldines,  and  had 
several  acts  passed  under  the  present  deputy  prejudicial  to 
their  interests. 

In  the  mean  while,  .Warbeck  arrived  at  Cork,  without  DeMition 
retinue  or  troops,  and  was  received  by  the  chief  magistrate  **^^*'*^^* 
with  the  honour  due  to  a  prince.  He  sent  letters  to  the 
earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  entreating  their  assistance. 
The  btter  declared  openly  in  his  favour,  but  the  former, 
being  taught  by  experience,  acted  with  more  caution.-— 
Warbeck,  however,  did  not  afford  his  adherents  su£Bcient 
opportunity  to  shew  their  attachment,  as  he  departed  sud- 
denly out  of  the  country,  being  invited  to  the  court  of 
France. 

His  deserting  them  at  the  time  was  very  favourable  for  Divisiontot 
the  pale,  as  they  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  support  ^^^  barons. 
his  clidms,  being  afflicted,  among  other  diseases,  with  a 
strange  disorder  called  the  sweating  sickness,  and  also  with 
famine.  Yet  such  calamities  did  not  prevent  the  mutual 
contentions  of  the  barons.  Each  faction  accused  their  op- 
ponents to  the  king,  who  was  perplexed  by  contradictory 
stories,  and  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  learn 
the  real  state  of  the  country,  to  summon  Walter,  the  de* 
puty,  before  him,  who  was  followed  by  Kildare,  that  he 
might  justify  his  own  conduct.  Preston,  lord  Germans- 
town,  an  adherent  of  the  Geraldines,  being  appointed  de- 
puty in  his  absence,  held  a  parliament  at  Drogheda,  which 
the  Butlers  declared  was  irregularly  assembled,  and  refus- 
ed to  obey  its  statutes.  The  English  pale,  distracted  by 
the  divisions  of  the  barons,  was  daily  more  curtailed ;  and, 
even  within  these  narrow  limits,  the  people  had  adopted 
the  Irish  habit  and  language     The  rest  of  the  country  was 


go  fmroRT  or  iablakb* 

CHAP,  possessed  by  die  natiTc  Irish,  aad  some  degenerate  Sag- 
^^*     liah^  who  lived  independent  of  the  rc^  dominion. 

1494.  ^^  hopes  of  reforming  die  present  abuses,  and  amendfa^ 
Poynings*  the  wTetch^  State  of  the  colony.  Sir  Edward  Poyntngs  was 
f^^^"^^*^  appointed  krd-deputy,  a  native  Englishman,  miconaectod 

with  the  JMTing  factions  of  the  pale.  Along  with  him  came 
over  a  band  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  with  several  gentlemen, 
to  fill  the  offices  of  lord-chancellor,  kH-d-treasiirer,  and 
judges.  His  first  act  of  any  consequence  was  a  nlilitaiy 
expedition  to  the  north  against  a  chicAatn  named  O^an- 
Ion,  from  which  he  derived  no  renown ;  for  the  Iridi  at- 
tacking him  by  surprise,  and  reti^eating  to  their  fMtDesses, 
vexed  him  so  much  by  dieir  evasive  node  of  warfKe,  thai 
he  was  very  deurous  of  retamiag  to  the  south,  for  whtdi, 
happily,  he  had  an  excose  by  lotd  James,  brodier  of  Kildaie^ 
seizing  the  casdeofCarlowiii  defiainoe  of  die  royal  aildion^. 
This  fOTtress  he  surrendered  on  terms  to  the  deputy,  whe 
entertained  suspicions  agmnst  Kildare  himsdf,  though  he  ' 
had  attended  him  in  his  march  to  the  north ;  and  haf^ 
kg  arrested  him  on  a  variety  of  drarges,  soon  after  aent 
him  prisoner  to  England. 

1495.  It  was  not,  however,  die  military,  but  kgidative  exer- 
lim^r*^  tions  of  Poyaii^  that  rendered  his  administnitkin  so  cele- 
brated in  Irish  history.  In  a  pariiamei^  convened  by  him, 
several  statttte3  of  essential  importanoe  were  paasod^  the 
purport  of  whii^may  briefly  be  mentioned.  They  abalisk- 
ed  the  exaction  of  tw/ne  and  Uvery^  and  sobsdtuted 
a  temporary  land-tiuc  in  its  place;  cojufirmed  the  statute 
of  Kilkenny;  vested  in  the  IcHd-treasur^r  the  nomina- 
tion of  sheriffs,  and  suck  public  officers ;  erapowieped 
him  to  act  provisionally  as  governor  on  die  sudden  va* 
cancy  of  the  office  of  deputy ;  enacted  that  plaoes  «f 
public  strength  diould  be  committed  to  the  charge  of 
men  of  English  birth  alone ;  and  the  priory  ^Kilmainham 
only  held  by  a  person  of  that  description  ;  extended  to  It^ 
land  the  statutes  lately  enacted  in  En^and ;  and  annulled 
several  acts  of  prteeding  parliaments,  particukriy  of  tiiat 
one  v^hich  liad  been  held  by  Simnd.  The  one  termed  em- 
phatically Poynings'  law  provided,  that  no. parliament 
should  thenceforth  be  held  in  Ireland,  until  the  causes  and 


coMMAeratttftis  mi  aosount  of  wbick  it  «lio»ld  be  oonveoed,  CHAP, 
and  the  hmn  wfaidi  might  be  ^feemed  proper  to  be  enacted      ^^' 
bjr  it,  «hoald  be  previously  oerdlied  by  the  king  and  his  ■—"—"' 
lieutenant  and  council,  auder  the  greatt  sed  of  Irdand. 
This  act  uras  eatremdy  neoeasary  at  the  t4in^,  as  governors 
tMedto  asseoble  parUaments  without  advising  the  king, 
and  pass  oppressive  acts  to  serve  theh:  tneroenary  purposes. 

Poynings^ 'military  talents,  from  which  he  did  not  gain  second  at* 
mudi  repute  before,  had  nearly  been  put  to  the  trial  again.  iS"'*^^ 
Waibeck,  being  oidiged  to  leave  the  oourt  of  France  on  its 
making  peace  with  Eoglimd,  made  another  attempt  on  Ire- 
land. Having  landed  in  Munster,  he  was  joicied  by  Des- 
mond with  his  ^srces,  and,  advancing  to  Wafterfbrd,sunnnon- 
ed  4^  city  to  surrender.  But  the  citizens,  reinforced  by 
the  Butlers,  «id  other  adherents  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
repelled  the  attack,  and,  despaimg  of  ^success  in  this  coun- 
try, he  retired  into  Scotland.  Poynings,  elevated  by  this 
repulse,  with  whic^  he  had  but  little  concern,  returned  in 
triumph  to  England,  having  crushed  for  the  present  the 
pow»  of  the  Geraldines. 

An  act  of  attainder  had  been  passed  against  Eildare,  thcKiidare 
head  of  that  party,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  sent  con*n^* 
over  priswier  to  London,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  wife,  as, 
during  his  tedious  confinement,  she  died  at  home  of  anxiety. 
At  last  he  was  admitted  to  trial,  and  being  desired  by  Hen- 
ry to  provide  oounsel  for  his  defimce,  which  he  was  afraid 
his  cflfnt9e  would  require,  **  Yea*^  he  replied,  **  the  ablest  in 
the  ♦eahn,'*  seizing  the  king  familiarly  by  the  hand  ;  *<  your 
highness  I  take  for  my  oounsel  against  these  false  knaves."^ 
Henry  was  pleased  with  this  compliment  paid  to  his  integrity, 
and  soon  found,  on  trial,  that  the  t^arges  brought  against 
him  were  mostly  frivolous  and  malicious,  and  that  those  of 
treason  were  founded  merely  on  suspicion.  His  enemies 
now  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  violences  he  had 
committed  on  themselves  in  their  mutual  contests.  In  par- 
ticular, they  accused  him  of  burning  the  church  of  Cashel 
to  the  ground.  **  Spare  your  evidence,*  said  Kildare,  "  I 
did  set  fire  to  the  church,  for  I  thought  the  bishop  was  in 
if*  This  odd  sort  of  an  excuse  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  on 
his  persecutors^  who  concluded  their  charges  with  declaring, 
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c  H  A  p  u  that  all  Ireland  could  not  gpvetn  this  earL^*— <<  Wdl,  Hhm/^ 
^^'      readied  the  king,  "  this  earl  shall  govern  all  Ireland*^ 

.  BestcMred  to  his  estates  and  honours,  Kildare,  by  his  inte- 
rest, got  the  earl  of  Desmond  pardoned,   who  was  a  great 
offender,  and  all  Ireland,  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
Warbeck,    except    Walter    of  Cork,  who  had  been  the 
earliest  to  pay  court  to  him,  and  lard  Barry  of  Kinsale, 
who  had  been  particularly  zealous  in  his  service.     The  for- 
mer, after  long  imprisonment,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  with 
the  unfortunate  adventurer  he  had  espoused ;  the  latter,  in 
his  retreat,  was  murdered  by  an  unnatural  brother. 
tlestoredto .    The  king  showed  his  discernm^it  in  appointing  Kildarc 
offiw.""*'  deputy  to  his  son  Henry,  whom  he  had  nominated  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.     He  was,  indeed,  particularly  quali- 
fied for  that  turbulent  administration,  and  gratitude  would 
urge  him  to  a  strenuous  discharge  of  his  duty.     He  pur- 
sued the  Irish  insurgents  with  implacable  severity,  and 
drove  them  from  every  fort  they  had  seized.     His  exertions 
1496.    served  not  only  to  secure  the  pale,  but  to  render  at  least 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  king^s  sovereignty  more  exteO'- 
sive. 
Attempts       He  even  attempted  to  effect  a  conciliation  with  Sir  James 
tiorwilr  Ormond,  the  Irish  leader  of  the  Butlers.     With  this  intent 
Ormond.    they  had  an  interview  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin,  but  it 
was  disturbed  by  a  riot  of  citizens,  who  were  offended  at 
the  knight  having  too  many  armed  attendants,  ;'and  made 
an  attack  on  them.     The  tumult  was  soon  composed  by  the 
interposition  of  the  earl;  and,  after  empty  profesdons  of 
friendship,  the  parties  separated  with  the  same  animosity 
against  each  other.     However,  he  formed  a  connexion  with 
thfit  family,  by  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Piers  But- 
ler, who,  in  a  struggle  for  wealth  and  power,  a  case  not 
unusual  in  Ireland,  killed  Sir  James  Ormond,  and  obtained 
his  possessions. 
Defeats  By  another  matrimonial  alliance,  Eildare  was  involved 

cianricard  -^  ^  dangerous  contest.     The  lord  of  iClanricard,  a  leader 

jn  a  great  ®  .       .  •  ' , 

battle.  of  a  sept  of  degenerate  English  in  Connaught,  being  mar- 
ried to  his  daughter,  by  his  disrespectful  treatment  of  her, 
excited  his  resentment.  From  sharp  altercations  and  mu 
tual  defiances,  proceeding  to  open  hostilities,  they  collected 
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their  adherents.      Clanricard  bad  all  the  forces  of  Con-  chap. 
imught,  with  those  of  O'Brien  of  Thombnd,  and  some  other  _^L-1-— 
Irish  chieftains  of  Muitster.     The  deputy  had  the  k>rds  of 
the  pale,  the  O'Nials,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  north. 
The  two  armies  met  at  a  place  called  Knocktow,  a  few  miles  August  19, 
from  the  dty  of  Galway.    On  the  side  of  Clanricard  was       ^ 
a  great  superiority  of  numbers,  which  inclined  the  English 
barons  to  retreat,  but  that  could  not  be  attempted  with 
safety.     However,  the  superior  arms  and  discipline  of  their 
men  made  amends  for  their  deficiency  of  numbers.     The 
archers  of  the  pale  repelled  the  tumultuous  onset  of  their 
enemies  with  a  shower  of   arrows  that  did  great  execution, 
and  caused  them  instantly  to  fly.     In  this  disorderly  route, 
they  were  pursued  with  such  slaughter,  that  two  thousand 
of  them  were  slain,  with  little  or  no  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
victors.     Two  sons  of  Clanricard,  who  were  taken  priscmers, 
were  detained  as  hostages,  and  the  septs  of  degenerate 
[English  of  Munster  and  Connaught  were  subdued. 

This  victory  was  of  essential  importance,  and  is  an  addi-HeviTai  of 
tional  proof  of  the  discernment  of  the  king  in  aj^inting^"*]|'***'' 
Kildare  to  the  office  of  deputy.  The  septs  of  degenerate 
English,  who  had  coalesced  with  the  original  Irish,  and 
adopted  their  barbarous  manners,  were  even  more  violent 
enemies  to  government  than  they.  Having  less  hopes  of 
pardon  for  their  public  transgressions,  they  therefore  became 
more  desperate.  The  present  monarch,  it  must  be  owned, 
though  so  much  employed  in  quelling  ^domestic  insurrection^ 
paid  a  very  suitable  attention  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
The  law  of  Poynings,  to  which  he  gave  his  sanction,  produc- 
^  very  beneficial  effects.  A  deputy  could  not  now  summon 
a  parliament  when  he  pleased,  to  satisfy  his  own  rapacious 
disposition.  Few  parliaments  were,  of  course,  called,  and 
those  for  very  essential  purposes.  From  this  reign,  then, 
may  be  dated  the  revival  of  die  English  power  in  Ireland, 
which,  from  the  Scottish  invasion  under  Bruce,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  roses,  had  declined  for  the  continuance 
pf  a  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Still,  however,  there  was 
9  necessity  for  paying  tribute  to  the  Irish  chieftains  for  their 
prptectipn. 


lOe  HUTORV  OF  IRKUUIO. 

CHAP.,   i^hb  ftfvoufaUe  shuatMi  of  aSam  expmenedA  a  iNtfj 
^^'      aenetble  alMratiaftfiot  tkt  wone,  by  tke  dcidi  of  tbat  pruiMiC 
1509.     noBarcb,  and  the  acenskm  of  bis  son  Heary  VIII«  a  priatt 
uBder  H>n.youag  and  giiWy,  eagtr  for  mtlifttry  j^,  and  a  Avpe  tn 
ry  VIII.    t^  coatinental  potentates^  whib  flattctdl  bia  tihu^.     To 
soch  a  sovereign  It ekind  affiifded  but  a  barren  fieU  for  m. 
nowB,  and  was  tberefiire  unwortby  of  bis  aitentioa. 
Succession      Tbe  admmistration  of  affairs  ihcre  ^as  slitt  entrusted  la 
Kiidar"^    Kildare,  who  eontinuaUj  exerted  bimself  in  aoppreanig 
the  insurrections  of  the  sepis  of  Irish  and  dege»effate  Engbsk 
His  death,  therefore,  which  took  pbee  in  1513,  pnxkicsd 
verj  alarming  apprdiensions^  The  army  suddenly  dispersed, 
and  the  insurgents  began  their  attacks.     In  this  enieygtnwy 
the  council  nominated  his  son  Gerald  brd-depvty,  aad  die 
nominatk)n  was  confitmed  by  the  kn^.     Fossewed  of  bis 
feitber^s  spirit,  and  frequently  distingnbhed  in  Ua  wars^  tbn 
lord,  cdkcting  bis  forees,  marched  out  lo  the  disturbed  di»> 
tricts,  and  routed  the  insurgents.     He  now  found  leisure  to 
convene  a  parliament,  in  whicb  was  renewed  tbe  law  i^ainst 
absentees^  applying  two-thirds  of  their  Irish  revenues  to 
tbe  exigencies  of  the  state.     From  the  senate  be  was  eafied 
to  the  field,  to  suppress  ap  insurreetton  excited  by  a  prophe>- 
cy,  which  persuaded  the  superstitions  Irish,  tbat  the  time 
for  ibeir  being  restored  to  their  asicient  power  and  i^endoor 
was  now  arriyed.   The  insurrection  was  suppr^sed,  O^Tooi, 
1^  leader  of  il5  slain.  Us  bead  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Ddb* 
litt. 
Soppianted     After  tbis  suecess  gained  over  tbe  puUie  enemy,  Kildare 
schemes  of"^^^  engaged  in  a  species  of  private  hostilities,  (of  whieb  hfB 
Ormond.    ftakfils  w^e  less  qnidified,  arising  from  tlie  family  feuds-  tbat 
unbf^pily  prevailed  among  the  great  banms  of  tbe  Engfisb 
colony.    Between  the  Greraldines  and  Butlera  in  partieiilar, 
as  lias  been  dready  shewn,  a  fiarce  esimty  submsted  of  long 
ccmtinuanee.  This  was  not  in  the  lei»t  abated  by  the  marriage 
^  of  Piers  Butler  with  one  of  tbe  Geraldines.  Tbe  lady  indeed 
herself,  pi^pied  at  her  infenor  oonse^foence,  urged  her  hua* 
band  (who,  by  the  death  of  earl  Ormond,  had  now,  as  next 
heir,  obtained  the  title  and  estates  of  that  noUe  family)  to 
attempt  supplanting  her  relation  Kildare,  and  thu»  to  reco- 
ver the  former  authority  of  the  Butlers.     Unable  to  effect 
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liig  purpose  by  (qpen£[»rce,  be  had  recourse  to  the  arts  i^  se-  <!HAP. 
cret  intr^ue.  Accordingly,  he  insiauated  hiHaself  into  the  '^\ 
g^ood  graces  of  the  king^s  high  favourite,  Wolaey,  and  ac- 
cused his  rjival  to  him  of  gross  oomipti<Hi  in  his  government, 
and  a  traitorous  ccmrespond^oce  with  the  enemy ;  to  which 
charges  tlie  cardinal  affcnrded  a  very  willing  attention,  as  he 
was  offended  with  Kildare  for  not  paying  him  that  bumble 
submission,  which  that  haughty  prelate  was  accustomed  to 
receive.  Being  summoned  over  to  England  to  answer  for 
his  conduct,  he  was  fully  acquitted,  but  was  superseded  in 
his  government  by  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl 
of  Surry,  to  the  IcMrd-lieutenancy,  to  which  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Wolsey,  on  account  of  the  great  benefit  that 
would  accrue  by  the  appointment  of  a  prudent  Englishman 
to  the  Iri^  administration,  unconnected  with  the  jarring 
factions  of  the  colony.  This  was  a  very  {dausible  reason, 
but  Wolsey,  it  was  said,  was  influenced  in  his  advice  by 
selfish  considerations.  The  new  governor  came  attended 
by  a  thousand  ordinary  forces,  and  a  personal  guurd  o(  a  • 
hundred  men. 

The  appointment  of  Surry,  from  whatever  motives  surry's  ad- 
occasioned)  was  certainly  very  beneficial  to  the  colony.  ™*'**''*>^*' 
He  exerted  himself  with  s'mgular  activity  in  supjwessing'^^"*  ' 
insurrection,  and  was  almost  constantly  employed  in  mi* 
litary  operations.  In  an  expedition  into  Leix,  the  present 
Queen's  county,  against  the  turbulent  sept  of  O'Moore,  he 
was  indeed  exposed  to  imminent  danger ;  but  these  dis- 
orderly forces  could  not  make  a  durable  resistance  agmnst 
a  regular  army,  and  were  forced  to  escape  to  their  fastnesses, 
where  they  frequently  endured  all  the  miseries  of  famine. 
Thus,  by  his  vigour,  did  he  oblige  the  turbulent  septs  to 
make  submission,  and  by  his  justice,  moderation,  equity, 
and  hospitality,  did  he  ocmciliate  all  others  of  lees  violent 
spirits.  Unhappily  he  did  not  stay  suflSdently  long  to  at 
ford  a  durable  effect  to  his  measures.  Disgusted  at  being 
so  ill  supplied  from  tlie  English,  treasury,  and  required  to 
command  a  useless  expeditbu  agamst  France,  he  left  the 
country  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Being  prejudiced  agamst  Kildare  by  Ae  unfavourable  Weak  go. 
representation  of  his  enemies,  he  had  his  rival  eari  Ormond^®™™*"* 

of  OrmoncV 


pointed. 
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appcnnted  loixl-deputy.     This  nobleman,  however,  liad  not 

,  equal  influence  with  the  other  over  the  native  Irish,  nor 

15S0.  talents  adapted  for  government,  and,  of  course,  became  as 
objept  of  their  disregard  and  even  contempt.  Their  {n«- 
sumption  was  so  much  increased  by  the  weakness  of  the 
deputy,  that  one  of  their  chieftains,  in  the  height  of  his 
vanity,  had  the  assurance  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the 
king,  threatening  to  make  war  against  his  majes^,  unless 
he  punished  Piers  the  rtd,  as  he^  termed  the  deputy,  who, 
it  seems,  had  given  him  some  slight  offence. 

Kiidare  a-      While  affairs  were  in  this  situation  Kildare  returned  to 

^i^to^  Ireland.  During  his  absence  be  had  made  a  powerful  con- 
nexion in  England  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  6f«y, 
the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  had  proceeded 
with  Henry  in  his  splendid  train  to  Calais,  to  hold  his 
pompous  interview  with  the  king  of  France.  On  his  return 
he  at  first  affected  to  co-operate  with  the  deputy  in  his  en* 
deavours  to  suppress  insurrection,  but  soon  after  raised  an 
.  opposition  to  his  government,  and  allowed  his  ancient  animo- 
sity gradually  to  discover  itself.  In  a  petty  firay  between  the 
parties,  a  favourite  attendant  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  was 
killed*  Hence  mutual  accusations  were  brought  to  the 
English  court,  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  Ireland  to 
try  the  matter  of  dispute,  before  whom  Eildare,  by  means 
of  his  powerful  connexi<His  in  England,  gained  the  victory. 
To  omiplete  his  triumph,  he  had  Ormond  dismissed,  and 
himself  substituted  in  his  room.  This  eminent  success  was 
very  agreeable  to  some  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  particularly 
to  Con  O'Nial,  who  carried  the  sword  of  state  before  the 
new  deputy,  tp  show  his  attachment  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, 

Confined  in     Kildare  did  not  long  enjoy  hb  high  honour  in  security. 

:png  and.  pj^jj^jjg  j^  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  resolved 
to  try  tp  raise  some  commotions  in  Ireland.  According- 
ly, he  tampered  with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  whom  he 
treated  as  ^n  independent  prince,  which  so  much  flattered 
his  vapity,  that  he  entered  into  alliance  with  him,  and  pro- 
mised  to  effect  his  purpose.  His  designs  being  discovered, 
Kiijdare  received  orders  to  seiae  him.  Apparently  with 
this  intent,  he  marched  into  Desmond  in  hostile  array,  but 
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turned  suddenly  about  without  executing  his  orders,  and  ^^^^* 
directed  his  course  towards  Ulster,  to  assist  his  kinsman,  ■  '  »■ 
O^Niial,  against  some  of  the  northern  chieftains.  Such  con- 
duct gave  reason  to  suspect  him  of  being  engaged  in  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  earl.  He  was  therefore 
summoned  to  England,  and  put  into  confinement,  in 
which  he  continued  a  long  lime,  and  was  released  with 
great  difficulty,  after  his  English  friends  had  given  secu- 
rity for  his  future  allegianee. 

In  the  mean  while,  different  deputies  were  appointed,  Restored 
who  had  not  authority  sufficient  to  preserve  the  pale  from  trigo^ 
disturbance.  Indeed,  it  grew  daily  weaker  and  more  dis- 
tracted, and  affinrded  little  or  no  concetn  to  the  king,  whose 
attention  was  entirely  directed  to  continental  politics.  The 
baron  of  Delvin,  the  deputy,  was  taken  prisoner  by  (yCon- 
lUNT,  a  chieftain  of  Offally,  and  kept  in  confin^nent,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  his  successor.  Piers  Butler,  now  earl 
Ossory.  His  administration,  indeed,  was  perplexed  by  the 
private  intrigues  of  his  old  enemy,  Kildare,  who  used  the 
same  expedient  to  embarrass  his  successor.  Sir  William 
Skeffington,  with  an  intent  to  persuade  the  king  that  no  one 
was  so  fit  for  the  office  as  himself.  In  this  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, and  had  himself  restored  with  more  authority  than 
ever,  as  his  enemy,  Wolsey,  was  now  in  disgrace.  1^22^ 

Giddy  with  success  he,  abused  his  prosperity,  and  thus  mg  canity 
effected  his  ruin.     He  collected  around  him  an  armed  rab-on  his  sue- 
ble,  mostly  of  the  native  Irish,  whom  he  employed  in  acts^*^ 
of  violence,  and  in  executing  his  vengeance  on  those  he  dis- 
liked, rather  than  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  colony, 
justly  alarmed  at  his  irregularities,  the  impartial  friends  of 
the  English  government  joined  the  Butlers  and  others  of 
his  enemies  in  transmitting  a  representation  of  his  violent 
conduct  to  the  king.     Consequently  he  received  the  royal  15^4^ 
mandate  to  commit  the  government  to  some  person  for  whose 
conduct  he  would  be  responsible,  and  appear  before  the 
king  without  delay.     Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  elude 
thi^  order,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  obey.     On  his  de- 
parture he  left  the  government  unfortunately  in  the  hands 
of  hi§  son  lord  Thomas,  a  youth  scarcely  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and,  contrary  to  the  positive  directions  of  his  majes- 
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CHAP,  ty,  supplied  his  castle*  from  the  tojA  stores  with  aarms  imd 

^^'      ammunition  for  their  defence^  against  the  apprdiended  «t- 

"""""""""^  tacks  of  his  enemies^  to  whom  he  had  given  such  catise  for 

retaliation. 
Bebeiiion  of     Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  above  mentioned^  was  of  a  cap- 
hwson  lord  tivating  person  and  pleasing  endowmenU,  but  rash  and  in- 
considerate,  the  natural  eonsequence  of  his  extreme  yoatfa, 
and  possessed  with  an  immoderate  pride  of  family>  and  con- 
tempt for  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  house.     Deceived  bj 
a  false  rumoer  of  his  father^s  being  executed  in  England, 
he  took  the  advice  of  his  Irish  associates,  and  engaged  in 
open  rebellion.     Attended  by  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  well  armed  carahry,  he  rushed  with  his  followers  into 
the  council,  then  sitting  in  Saint  Mary's  Abbey,  and  told 
them,  terrified  and  astonished,  that  they  need  not  be  afraid 
of  injury,  that  he  would  act  as  a  generous  foe,  and  now  re- 
mgned  the  office  of  deputy,  and  declared  himself  the  enemy 
of  King  Henry.     Cromer,  the  chancellor  and  primate  of 
Armagh,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  patheticaOy  exhorted 
him  to  desist  from  the  desperate  attempt,  whidi  his  IriA 
firfkwers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  prelate's  language,  sup- 
posed to  be  wdrds  expressing  an  approbation  of  his  designs, 
and  one  of  them,  who  was  a  bard,   chaunted  in  rhapsody 
the  praises  of  the  silken  lord,  as  he  termed  him,  and  advis- 
ed him  not  to  delay;  but  to  hasten  to  the  field  of  glory.  The 
rude  effusions  of  the  rhjrmer  had  more  influence  over  him 
than  the  s^e  counsels  of  the  primate.     After  traversing 
Fingal,  a  fertile  district,  committing  great  devastation,  de- 
manding oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  inhabitants,  and  putting 
those  in  prison  who  refused  to  countenance  his  rebellion, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dublin.    Here  the  archbishop 
Allan,  who  had  been  active  in  efiecting  Kildare's  disgrace, 
bad  taken  refuge,  but  apprehensive  of  his  safety  got  into  a 
vessel  with  an  intent  to  make  his  escape  to  England.'   By 
the  perfidy  or  unskilfulness  of  the  pilot,  a  Fitzgerald,  the 
vessel  was  stranded  at  Clcmtarf,  and  the  unhappy  prelate, 
having  taken  shelter  in  an  adjacent  village,  was  discovered 
in  his  bed  by  the  party  of  lord  Thomas,  and  carried  naked 
l^fore  him.     Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  implored  mercy 
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for  a  ebristian  and  a  clergy mao,  but  the  young  lord,  witb^CA  a.p, 
out  deigning  to  answet  him,  turned  about  his  horse,  and      ^^' 
exclaimed  in  the  Irish  language  to  hi&  followers,  ^*  away  ' 

vith  the  churl,''  an  expression  that  these  assassins  interpre- 
ted in  the  most  malignant  sense,  and  as  he  held  up  his 
hands  for  mercy,  assailed  him,  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  This 
murder,  we  must  charitably  suppose^  was  not  intended  by 
the  young  lordf  who  on  no  other  occasion  displayed  a  san- 
guinary disposition. 

In  his  zeal  against  the  English  government,  he  attempt^Hisezer- 
ed  a  reconciliation  with  liis  old  enemies  the  Butlers,  in  or-****"* 
der  to  bring  them  over  to  his  de^ns,  but  his  proposal  was 
rejected  with  disdain.  Enraged  at  the  cooten^t  they  had 
shewn  him,  he  marched  into  their  territories^  and  ravaged 
their  extensive  lands  in  security.  While  thus  engaged  iu 
plunder,  he  was  recalled  by  an  expected  opposition  from 
the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  having  received  assurance  of  as- 
sistance from  England,  shut  their  gates  against  his  adhe- 
rents, and  made  prisoners  of  tliose  who  were  besieging  the 
castle.  Offended  at  their  treachery,  as  he  called  it,  he  sum- 
moned  all  his  partisans  of  the  pale,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city ; 
but  the  assailants  were  all  repulsed,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed,  that  the  siege  should  be  raised,  and  the  prisoners 
oa  both  sides  released. 

In  tlie  mean  while  the  transports  with  troops  from  Eng- 
land entered  the  harbour,  and  a  detachment  of  them,  in  the 
absence  of  lord  Thomas,  landed  on  the  northern  sude. 
These,  as  they  approached  the  dty,  he  attacked  with  great 
fury,  defeated,  and  either  kiUed  or  took  {nrisoners,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  their  valiant  leader,  who  wounded  him 
in  the  action.  Elated  with  his  victory,  |he  planted  his  artil- 
lery, which  was  now  much  in  use,  on  the  hill  of  Howtb, 
and  fired  on  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  others  advancing 
with  fresh  supplies,  which  obliged  them  to  go  to  sea.  One 
of  them,  laden  with  horses,  was  taken  by  his  adherents.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  his  successes.  Sir  William  Brereton,  a  l^ave  . 
English  knight,  effected  a  landing  on  the  opposite  shore 
with  five  hundred  men,  and  was  followed  with  another  body 
by  Sir  William  Skeffington,  the  new  deputy.  Their  arrival 
in  the  cjty,  announced   by  public  rejoicings,  admonished 
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CHAP,  lord  Thomas  to  retreat,  who  continued  for  some  time  in- 
^^'     active  in  the  west,  either  on  account  of  the  severity  of  win- 
ter, or  an  agreement  for  a  suspension  of  arms  with  the  de- 
puty, whose  bodily  infirmities  rendered  him  averse  to  war^* 
fare. 

In  spring  hostilities  were^  commenced  by  laying  siege  to 
the  strong  castle  of  Maynooth,  on  which  the  royal  army 
could  make  no  impression,  until  the  foster-brother  of  lo«l 
Thomas,  called  Parese,  betrayed  it  for  a  stipulated  reward. 
This  reward  was  punctually  paid  him  on  their  entering  the 
fort,  but  as  he  had  made  no  condition  for  the  security  of 
*  his  own  person,  he  was  afterwards  hanged  by  Skeffington. 
In  the  mean  while  the  young  Geraldine  proceeded  to  its 
relief  with  a  tumultuary  army,  which  he  had  collected  in 
Ulster  and  Connaught,  but  on  hearing  of  its!surrender,  they 
deserted  in  great  'numbers.  Still  he  resolved  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  and  was  advancing  for  that  purpose  with 
those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  when  a  hundred  and  forty 
of  his  gallowglasses*  were  intercepted  and  taken  prisoners, 
who,  after  their  surrender,  on  the  near  approach  of  the  tw6 
armies  were  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  deputy.  This  bar- 
barous precaution  was  not  necessary,  for  when  the  incon- 
siderate Irish  met  their  enemy  at  Naas,  they  fled  at  the  first 
discharge  of  the  royal  artillery.  Lord  Thomas  now  retired 
into  Munster,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  partisans  of 
his  family,  who  might  make  some  predatory  excursions,  and 
was  followed  by  a  body  of  royal  troops  under  his  relative 
lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  became  apprehensive  of  a  desul- 
tory warfare  in  a  strange  country,  and  proposed  to  him  a 
treaty  of  submission,  which  he  thought  fit  to  accept  Ac- 
cordingly, he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  attended  lord  Grey 
to  Dublin,  who  was  appointed  lord-deputy  on  the  death  of 
Skeffington.  His  principal  adherents  also,  O'Nial  apd 
CConnor,  now  submitted. 
Execution  The  young  Geraldine  was  sent  over  to  England  iq  sure 
^8*unclw^^^P^  of  having  his  pardon  confirmed,  but  on  his  way  tp 
Windsor  he  was  arrested  and  put  in  the  Tower.  He  now 
learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his  father  was  not  exe, 

*  Heary-armed  infi^tjy. 
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cuted,  but  had  died  of  grief  on  account  of  his  rebellion.  In  C  H  A  F. 
vain  naed  he  expect  mercy  from  the  implacable  Henry,  who 
had  resolved  to  cut  off  every  branch  of  his  family.  Accord- 
ingly, the  tyrant  sent  orders  to  the  new  deputy  to  arrest 
fais  five  uncles,  of  whom  three  had  condemned  th^  conduct 
of  their  nephew,  «nd  send  them  prisoners  to  London.  Being 
invited  by  him  to  a  banquet,  they  were  seized,  in  the  midst 
of  the  conviviality,  sent  to  London,  and  with  their  nephew 
condemned  for  high  treason  and  executed. 

Of  that  illustrious  family  one  alone  remained,  Gerald,  a 
brother  of  lord  Thomas,  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age. 
Conveyed  by  his  aunt  out  of  the  country,  he  was  delivered 
to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  and  emperor  of  Grer- 
many  successively,  from  both  of  whom  he  was  demanded 
by  Henry  as  a  rebel  subject ;  afterwards  he  was  committed 
to  th6  care  of  the  excellent  cardinal  Pole,  by  whom  he  was 
preserved,  in  defiance  of  the  tyrants  threats,  to  regain  the 
honours  of  his  noble  house.  • 
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CHAPTER  V. 


jSafc  of  indtdgencei  hy  Leo  X.-^Reformation  by  £fi^A«r— Cjp- 
pMtton  ofHtJtry  VIII — Hu  thangt  ofofinion'^His  in^ 
nmrntionB  aikorred  hy  the  Irish — Misnon  of  Browwe  to  cm^ 
wH  tkem-^IfUerference  of  the  pope^^JppKcation  to  ifNid 
"^Battle  of  BellahoC'^FiHe  of  Grey — Submission  of  chief- 
iains'^Partud'^Measures  of  the  council  of  Edward  F/— 
Their  attachment  to  the  r^ormMior^^Prejudices  of  the 
Irish — New  Hlurgy  opposed  by  primate  Dowdal-^Read  in 
Chrisfs  church — DowdaFs  cowtroversy — Departure  from 
the  kingdom — Violence  of  Bale^^Few  commotions  from  re- 
ligious  motives — TrofuUe  given  by  Tir^owen^^Chieftarns 
soothed  by  queen  Mary — Popery  restored^-Insurgenta  in 
Lein^er  pumshed-^More  powerful  in  the  north^Suppress* 
ed  in  the  south^^Persecution  in  Ireland  prevented. 

C  HA  P.  An  extraordinary  revolution  at  this  time  took  place  on 
;  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  had  a  very  sensible  influ- 


Saie  of  in-  ^^^^  ^^  Ireland.  Pope  Leo  X,  a  prelate  of  an  elegant 
by  Leo  X.  genius,  by  his  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
his  indulgence  in  pleasure,  and  by  various  projects  of  im- 
provement, had  involved  himself  in  an  expense,  which  his 
ordinary  revenues  were  unnble  to  sustain.  In  order  to  re- 
cruit his  finanx^es  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  have  re- 
course to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  sin,  which,  in  those  days 
of  superstition,  had  been  often  tried  with  success.  Accord- 
ingly, he  published  a  sale  of  general  indulgence,  but  com- 
mitted the  disposal  of  them,  not,  as  usual,  to  the  monks  of 
the  Augustinian  order,  but  to  those  of  the  Dominican,  on 
the  supposition,  that,  by  being  less  acquainted  with  the  se- 
crets of  that  traffic,  they  would  make  a  more  equitable  re- 
turn of  their  profits. 
Keforma-  This  mercenary  mode  of  affording  pardon  for  sin,  brought 
tipn  by  f^^sX  Martin  Luther  into  notice.  He  was  a  monk  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning,  and  for  a 
bold  and  dturing  turn  of  mind.  ^Offended  either  at  the  ne<% 
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gleet  wkli  which  his  order  was  treated  on  the  present  og-  C  H  A  P. 
eaeion,  or  at  the  great  abuse  in  the  distribution  of  indul- 
g^ences,  he  railed  puUiely  against  the  sale  of  them  in  the 
imi^ersity  of  Wirtemberg.  He  then  applied  himself  to 
study  on  diese  topics,  «m1  as  his  reading  increased,  gra- 
dually diBCovered  theviuious  othar  errors  of  popery,  which 
had  been  so  long  concealed  under  ^  veil  of  superstition. 
He  exposed  them  to  the  pul^  in  their  natire  deformity, 
declaimed  against  the  nomination  of  the  pc^,  denied  his 
infallibility,  and  prbved  his  religion  to  be  contrary  to  the 
word  of  Gh>d,  on  which  alcme  the  faith  of  a  christian  shoidd 
be  founded.  His  opinions,  which  were  at  first  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  in  a  rude  eloquence,  were  afterwards  com- 
i»itted  to  writing,  and,  by  means  of  the  invention  of  prtitt* 
lug,  were  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  They  obtfinned 
a  very  favourable  attention,  and  were  embraced  by  vast 
numbers,  who  ventured  to  decWe  their  disbelief  of*tbose 
doctrines  that  were  sanctioned  by  the  autlunity  of  time. 
Thus  was  this  ancient  fabric  of  superstition,  which  had 
stood  firm  for  ages,  at  length  und^mined  by  the  daring 
hands  of  this  bold  reformer. 

The  rumour  of  these  innovations  on  the  continent  soon  Opposition 
*  reached  England,  which  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of%I^P^ 
the  new  doctrines,  from  the  extravagant  demands  imposed 
by  the  clergy,  and  from  the  remains  still  subsisting  of  the 
Lollards,  whose  ofnnions  resembled  those  of  Luther.  The 
people,  however,  were  prevented  from  openly  declaring  their 
sentiments,  on  account  of  the  strong  attachment  of  the  4cing 
to  the  catholic  religion,  and  his  aversion  to  Luther,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  book  in  Latin,  which  he  sent  to  the  pope, 
who  received  it  as  a  precious  gift,  and  conferred  on  the  au- 
thor the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  which  hw  been  still 
preserved  by  his  successors. 

After  this  compliment  paid  him,he  continued  on  good  terms  His  chan^ 
with  the  pope,  till  he  opposed  his  intended  divorce  from^  ^^'"°°' 
his  first  queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  which  offended  him 
so  much,  that  he  renounced  his  supremacy,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  parliament,  declared  himself  supreme  head 
of  the  church.  Yet  he  was  no  convert  to  the  protestaut 
religion,  and^differed  from  other  cjrthplics  only  in  this  point, 
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CHAP,  that  lie  denied  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  im 
■  spiritual  matters,  and  assumed  it  to  himself.     His  opinions 


were  therefore  of  a  peculiar  kind*  But  the  despot^by  excesdve 
violence,  obliged  all  others  to  profess  the  same.  Hence  he 
would  deliver  a  catholic  to  the  hangman  for  acknowle()giiig 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  commit  a  protestant  to  the 
flames  for  denying  the  real  presence. 
Hit  inno-  Having  succeeded  in  England  by  the  severe  exercise  o£ 
hOTred  by  authority ,he  attempted  to  introduce  his  religious  innovations 
the  Irish  into  Ireland,  a  soil  ill  fitted  for  their  reception.  The  na- 
tive Irish,  who  were  never  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  were  involved  in  profound  ignorance,  which  ren- 
dered them  extremely  bigptted  in  their  religion,  and  of 
course  incapable  of  being  affected  by  any  arguments  dedu- 
ced  from  either  reason  or  scripture.  Connected  by  no  com- 
mon system  of  policy,  harassed  by  a  constant  suocessicm  of 
petty  %ars,  distracted  by  mutual  jealousy,  and  living  in  con- 
tinual alarm,  they  had  little  leisure  for  speculation..  They 
were  also  very  averse  to  any  innovations  that  England 
would  require  them  to  accept,  as  they  considered  that  coun- 
try inhabited  by  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  were  in  a  high 
degree  attached  to  the  pope,  as  it  was  a  general  opinion 
among  them,  tliat  Ireland  was  his  peculiar  patrimony, which, 
on  that  account,  was  called  the  Holy  Island,  and  as  the  kings 
of  England  derived  only  from  him  their  title  to  dominicm 
over  it,  they  considered  the  present  monarch,  by  renoun- 
cing his  supremacy,  as  guilty  of  an  odious  rebellion  against 
his  spiritual  sovereign.  It  would,  therefore,  they  thought, 
be  impious  to  give  him  any  support  or  countenance  in  his 
wicked  desigtis.  This  argument  had  also  ccmsiderable  in- 
fluence over  many  of  the  English  race  in  Ireland. 
Mission  of  In  order  to  promote  the  designs  of  Henry,George  Browne, 
Browne  to  provincial  of  the  friars  of  Saint  Augustine,  a  man  of  real 
them  sincerity  and  charity,  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  liberali- 
ty of  religious  sentiments,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin. With  other  commissioners,  he  was  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
instructed  to  endeavour,  by  conferring  with  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  to  obtain  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  king.  This  his  majesty  imagined  would  be  «s 
easily  effected  as  in  Englwd,  but  the  ^stance  rendered 
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hia  iirflexible^efverity  less  Cormidable-  The  commissicmers,  C  H  A  p« 
therefore,  met  witli  violent  oppo^tion,  especially  from  Cro^  ^' 
mer,  primate  of  Armagh,  an  Eriglisliman  by  birth,  who  was 
cdiended  at  hia  being  removed  from  the  office  of  chancellor, 
which  he  held  some  time,  and  also  at  the  shocking  cruelties 
eKerctsed  dn  t^e  family  o£  Kildare,  to  whcmi  he  was  much 
attached*  When  they  thus .  failed  in  (heir  intentions, 
Browne  recommended  a  parliaineiit  to  be  summoned,  which 
was  accordingly  held  in  Dublin  by  lord  Leonard  Grey.  May  l. 
In  convening  this  parliament,  the  usual  modes  were  not  ^^^* 
adopted  ;  the  acts  were  not  previously  certified,  according 
to  the  law  of  Poynings,  which  was  suspended  by  the  king's 
assent ;  nor  were  the  two  ecclesiastical  proctors  summoned 
from  each  diocese.  In  this  parliament,  thus  assembled,  an 
act  was  passed,  after  strenuous  opposition,  renouncing  the 
authwity  of  the  pope  ov^r  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  esta- 
blishing the  supremacy  of  the  king.  Several  other  acts 
were  passed,  similar  to  those  of  the  English  parliament,^  by 
which  the  king  was  invested  with  the  first  fruits  of  bishop- 
ricks,  and  other  secular  promotkms,  and  with  those  of  ab« 
bies,  priories,  colleges,  and  hospitals. 

Yet  archbishop  Browne,,  the  zealous  supporter  of  thelnterfer- 
king's  supremacy,  found  it  difficult  to  put  the  act  enjoining !J!|^^°^*^^ 
it  in  execution.     Many  incumbeiiits  of  his  diocese  resigned 
their  benefices  rather  than  own  it,  and  the  clergy  of  his  ca- 
thedral opposed  his  attempt  to  remove  their  images  ^nd  re- 
lics.     In  this  opposition  they  were  encouraged  by  secret 
communications  fVom  the  pope,  who  had  sent  from  Rome  a 
(Commission  to  Cromer  and  his  associates,  allowing  them 
authority  to  absolve  all  persons  from  their  oaths  in  favour ' 
of  the  king^s  supremacy ;  enjoining  those  who  had  taken 

«  Alter  the  example  of  that  parliament,  they  enacted.  That  the  marriage 
of  the  king  with  Catherine  of .  Arragon  should)  be  null  and  void,  and  that 
the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  be  in  the  Jking  and  his  heirs  by  queen 
AQne,  declaring  it  to  be  high  treason  to  oppose  this  succession*  Sic,  &c.— 
Yet  scarcely  had  this  act  passed,  when  intdllgence  arrived  of  the  condem** 
nation  and  death  of  Anne  Boleyn^  and  the  mcUrriage  of  the  king  with  ludy 
Jane  Seymour.  On  this  occasion*  with  the  same  servility,  and  obedience 
to  the  king's  caprice,  as  had  lieen  displayed  in  the  English  parliament, 
they  instantly  repealed  the  recent  act,'  and,  by  another  law,  passed  sentence 
of  attainder  on  the  late  queen,  and  all  accused  as  accomplices  in  her  sup- 
posed infidelity,  declaring  both  the  former  marriages  null  and  void,  and 
con^ming  the  succession  to  the  heirs  of  the  king  byqu^en  Jane. 
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CHAP,  such  oaths  to  confess  the  guUt  of  them  within  forty  days^ 

'      and  to  enter  into  new  and  mo0t  solemn  engagements  to 

support  the  papal  power  against  all  opponents. 

Appiica.        Application  was  also  made  by  the  pope  and  his  coufede- 

O'NiaL      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  '"^^^  chieftains  c^  Ulster,  exciting  th^m  to  take 

up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ancient  religion.     To  O^Nial,  in 

particular,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  bishop  of  Metz,  in  the 

name  of  the  council  of  cardinals,  containing  a  pretended  pro- 

J)hecy  of  a  popish  saint,  and  enjoining  him,.  *  for  the  glcHry 

<  of  the  mother  church,  and  the  honour  of  saint  Peter,  to  sup- 

<  press  heresy,  and  oppose  the  enemies  of  his  holiness.* 
Battle  of        This  letter  highly  flattered  the  vanity  of  O'Nial,  who  con- 
fieiiahoe.    5}^^^^^  himself  the  champion  of  the  church.     He  collected 

bis  forces,  and  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  large  army, 
beihg  joined  by  many  other  northern  chieftains,  who  were 
|rpused  tcT  arms  by  the  clergy,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of 
_»iipporting  the  true  religion.  This  confederated  army  from 
the  north,  committing  great  ravages,  proceeded  as  £u 
^  through  Meath  as  the  hill  of  Tarah,  where  they  were  re- 

viewed id  a  pofnpous  manner  by  their  commander,  O^NiaL 
.  Thence  they  thought  fit  to  retire  with  their  booty,  as  the 
forces  of  the  lord-deputy  approached ;  who  pursued  them 
with  great  speed,  and  overtook  a  part  of  them,  detached 
1539.  froii^  the  main  body,  at  a  place  called  Bellahoe,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Meath,  posted  in  an  advantageous  posHtion,  with  a 
river  in  front.  Lord  Grey  and  bis  associates  boldly  passed 
through  the  stream,  though  theio*  passage  was  obstinately 
opposed,  and  defeated  the  enemy,  who  fled  in  dismay,  and 
ecimmunicated  their  panic  to  the  main  body,  which  also  in 
an  h]stant  took  to  flight,  and  dispersed  themselves  with 
such  celerity  among  their  haunts,  that^  in  a  battle  and  pur- 
suit, which  continued  till  dark  night,  four  hundred  only  of 
the  vanquished  were  slain. 
Fate  of  ^^^  victory  of  Ballahoe,  thjrt  diffused  terror  through 
^fey.  the  Irish  chieftains  of  tJlster,  closed  the  services  of 
that  zealous  deputy,  lord  Leonard  Grey.  He  was  imme- 
diately after  recalled,  and  received  such  an  ungrateful  return 
for  his  fidelity,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  abominable 
tyrant  that  employed  him.  Pursued  by  his  enemies,  the 
Butlers^  with  whom  he  had  frequent  contentions  during 
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his  government,  and  by  the  zealots  of  the  church,  to  whom  CHAP, 
he  had  given  great  offence,  by  promoting  so  earnestly  the  ' 
king^s  peculiar  schemes  of  religion,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  of  London  on  a  variety  of  fiivoloUs  and  ground- 
less charges.  Though  he  had  displayed  great  valour  in 
the  field,  yet  he  was  destitute  of  the  cmirage  that  this  occa- 
sion required.  <  Possessed  of  the  most  horrid  apprehensions 
«  of  the  violence  and  rigour  of  the  king,  he  declined  a 
<  trial,  and  resigning  his  life  and  honours  to  the  discretion 
*  of  a  merciless  despot,  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  behead- 
*ed.\ 

The  native  Irish,  instigated  by  a  zeal  for  religion,  were 
encouraged  by  the  removal  of  this  unhappy  lord  to  renew 
their  insurrections.  The  northern  chieftains  having  formed 
a  league  with  Murrough  O'Brien,  collected  their  forces  in 
the  western  side  of  Meath,  and  were  prepared  to  make  a 
furious  attack  on  the  English  settlements.  But  Sir  William 
Brereton,  to  whom  Grey  had  committed  the  government  on 
his  departure,  marched  boldly  against  them  with  great  speed, 
which  terrified  them  so  much,  that  they  dispersed  without  a 
battle,  and  fled  precipitately  into  their  woods  and  other  fast- 
nesseis. 

f  Discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  thefabettors  of  the  pope  Submission 
deserted  the  cause  of  his  holiness.  Many  monasteries  were  J|[j^^|®^' 
resigned  into  the  king's  hands,  and  the  Irish  lords  made  a 
general  submission,  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy. The  earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  claimed  the  ridi- 
culous privilege  of  absenting  himself  from  parliament,  and 
not  entering  into  a  walled  town,  resigned  the  boasted  rights 
of  his  family,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  delivered  up  his  son  to  receive  an  English  education* 
His  example  was  followed  by  some  others  of  the  degenerate 
lords  of  English  race,  who  had  adopted  the  Irish  manners, 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  independence.  Sir  Anthony  Saint  Le- 
ger,  to  whom  the  king  had  committed  the  government,  was 
busied  in  receiving  professions  of  obedience  both  from  these, 
ancl  from  the  native  Irish  chieftains.  The  title  of  King  of 
Ireland^  instead  of  Lord  of  Ireland^  which  had  been  conferred 
on  Henry  by  the  Irish  parliament,  held  in  1641,  probably 
struck  those  barbarians  with  more  respect  for  his  majesty. 
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CHAP.  On  some  of  thie  cbiefuins,  both  of  degenerate  Englisli  and 
'  native  Irish,  were  titles  rf  nobility  conferred  bv  the  king,  on 
their  making  professbns  of  allegiance.  The  three  foUowing, 
who  renewed  their  submissions  to  his  majesty  in  London, 
require  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Uliac  de  Burgo,  called 
also  M&cWiUiam,  was  created  earl  of  ClanricSard  and  baron 
jcrf*  Dunkellin ;  Murrough  O'^Brien  was  created  earl  of  Tho> 
154,2.  mond  and  baron  of  Inehequin ;  Con  O'Nial  earl  of  Tyrone. 
His  natural  son  Mathew  was  made  baron  of  Dungaanon. 
.  The  honours  conferred  on  these  eminent  lords  were  cer- 
tainly advantageous  to  the  English  government,  but  the  be- 
nefit  would  have  been  more  general,  if  the  inferior  chief- 
tains were  taken  under  the  royal  protection,  and  rendered 
independent  of  their  superiors.  The  latter,  indeed,  after 
all  their  professions,  were  still  eager  to  retain  their  autho* 
rity  over  them  ;  for  though  the  chieftains,  whohad  received 
English  titles  of  nobility^  were  bound,  on  obtaining  thera, 
to ,  hold  their  lands  by  military  tenure,  acc^H'ding  to  Uie 
feudal  system  prevalent  in  England,  yet,  as  they  supposed 
that  system  would  restrain  their  power  over  their  vassals, 
they  would  not  adhere  to  it,  but  continued  to  rule  by  the 
Brehon  law,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  disorder.  Some 
septs,  it  is  true,  possessed  a  desire  of  being  governed  by  the 
English  law,  and  offered  to  petition  to  that  effect ;  parti- 
cularly the  sept  of  O^Byme,  once  very  troublesome,  who 
requested  that  their  territory  should  be  converted  into 
an  English  county,  under  the  name  of  Wicklow,  but  this 
reasonable  request  was  neglected  or  denied.  The  only  new 
arrangement  thought  fit  to  be  established  at  the  time,  was 
the  division  of  Meath  into  two  counties,  the  eastern  and 
western. 

Still  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  a  compliance  with 
their  request  would  have  rendered  them  more  civilized. 
Some  districts  of  Munster  and  Connaught  had  English 
Colonies  long  settled  in  thera,  and  were  formed  into  counties* 
A  few  regulations  were  lately  adopted  for  their  government, 
and  as  much  of  the  English  law  introduced  as  was  supposed 
consistent  with  their  prejudices ;  yet  such  was  the  barbarous 
state  of  those  wild  countries,  that  no  justice  dare  put  the 
regulations  in  force.    This  pldnly  shows  that  the  late  ge- 
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tieral  subnissioa  was  not  real.     The  black  rent  was  indeed  CHAP, 
abolished  by  the  parliament  held  by  lord  Grey,   but  pen- 


sions  were  still  continued  to  some  Irish  chidftains,  by  mak- 
ing them  governors  of  forts,  and  on  other  pretences.     The 
king  certainly  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  th^m,  as  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  at  his  majesty^s  recommendation,  got  three 
thousand  of  the  Irish  to  acccnnpany  him  in  his  fruitless  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland.     His  influence,  however,  would  have 
been  much  greater,  had  he  afforded  a  suitable  attention  to 
the  country,  and  not  employed  his  thoughts  and  time,  like 
manyc^  his  predecessors,  in  useless  attempts  to  conquer 
France.    This  afforded  frequent  opportunities  to  the  native 
Irish  to  raise  insurrection,  and  allowed  the  inflaeofie  of 
some  of  the  great  barons  to  become  so  exin-bita^t  that 
they  could  thwart  the  measures  of  government  ^t  pleasure 
The  family  of  Fitzgerald  formerly  possessed  that  power, 
but,  on  their  suppressicm,  that  of  Butler  attained  it^  A  quar^ 
.  rel  of  this  family  with  the  present  deputy  proved  fatal  to 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  who,  by  some  means  unknown,  was 
poisoned  at  a  feast  at  Ely  house,  with  sixteen  of  his  retinuet  l^M 
On  the  death  of  Henry  and  accession  of  his  son  Edward  ^^^7 
VI,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  the  native  Irish  began  once^t^g"^^^, 
more  to  (atm  schemes  for  insurrection.  The  English  coun-cii  of  £d. 
cil,   apprehensive  (^  this,  sent  over  Edward  Bellingham,  ^*^  ^^* 
a  brave  and  experienced  commander,  with  a  very  seasons 
^e  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  horse,  and  four  hundred 
foot,  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  government.     On  their 
arrival  they  found  it  necessary  to  march  against  O^Moore 
and  OTonnpT)  the  chieftains  of  Leix  and  Offally,   who^ 
under  pi3etence  of  some  injury  received,  bad  taken  arms, 
and  spread  confusion  through  the  province  of  Leinster; 
These  insurgents  wene  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of 
Bellingh^m  and  the  deputy,  and  on  their  surrender  were 
sent  over  prisoners  to  England,  where  O^Moore  soon  after 
died  in  his  captivity,  and  O^Connor,  on  account  of  an  attempt 
to  escape,  was  more  rigidly  coafined,  Their  territories  were 
seized  byBellingham,  whp  plac^  colonies  and  erected  castles 
in  them,  and  thus  made  a  large  addition  to  the  pale,  which 
had  not  been  effected  for  several  years  past.     For  this  ser- 
vice he  obtaiii^  the  honour  of  ^nighdioodt  and  officp  of 
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CHAP.  gQvernor,  in  pbce  of  Saint  Leger,  in  which  be  continued  io 
^       '       distinguish  himself  by  his  activity. 


For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  it  waa  tbougjit 
requisite  that  all  suspected  lords  should  residt  at  the  seat 
ci  government,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the 
deputy.  The  earl  of  Desmond  had  done  so  for  some  time, 
but  on  the  accession^ of  the, present  king,  he  had  retired 
to  his  lands,  and  resuming  his  usual  course  of  rude  mag- 
^  liificence  and  independence,  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of 

the  deputy  to  repair  to  Dublin.  On  which  he  pierced  into 
Munster  with  a  small  train,  and  having  surprised  him  in 
his  castle,  brought  him  along  with  him.  He  then  induced 
him  by  gentle  treatment  to  reside  in  Dublin,  and  by  his  ad- 
vice and  example  reconciled  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  peace- 
able mode  of  life  and  civilized  society.  Such  was  his  zeal 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  But^e  cabals  of  his  enemies 
soon  occasioned  his  recall,  and  thus  derived  the  colony  of 
his  services.  After  the  administration  of  two  others,  which 
was  of  very  short  duration.  Sir  Anthony  Saint  Leger  was 
155a  again  appointed  deputy,  as  Somerset,  the  protector,  thought 
his  experience  would  be  useful  in  dfecting  the  reformation 
of  religion,  which  he  resdved  to  extend  to  Ireland. 
Their  at-  The  present  reformation  in  England  was  very  diflferent 
to*ti^re-  fro^  ^^®  ®^^  introduced  there  by  command  of  Henry  VIII, 
Ibnnacion.  who,  being  a  strict  Roman  catholic  in  other  points,  renoun- 
ced only  die  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  obliged  his  subjects 
to  do  the  same.  But  the  young  king  and  his  council,  sup- 
ported by  numbers  of  the  people,  not  only  renounced  this, 
but  all  the  doctrines  of  popery,  and  had  a  national  liturgy 
composed  suitable  to  their  religious  principles,  and  establish- 
ed by  act  of  parliament. 
Pr^udices  The  severity  of  Henry^s  government  obliged  many  in  Ire- 
ofthelrifh.j^^j^  both  of  the  native  chieftains  and  English  barons,  to 
make  a  formal  profession  of  a  religious  belief  similar  to  the 
singular  one  he  had  adopted.  But  these  were  merely  no- 
minal conformists,  and  were  secretly  as  ipuch  as  ever  at- 
tached to  the  pope.  Of  course  they  were  peculiarly  hostile 
to  the  present  enlarged  system  of  reformation,  and,  during 
the  weak  reign  of  a  minor,  were  not  restrained  by  terror 
from  openly  declaring  their  ave^rsiop.     Those  of  an  inferior 
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#tfttion  were  grossly  ignwant,  nor  was  my  puns  takeQ  to  c  H-A  P. 
^fford  lihem  instruction,  or  prepare  tbem  for  the  reception . 


pf  the  rational  doc^ines  of  the  refcnrmed  faith.    Archbbhop 
Srowne  was  more  busily  engaged  in  taking  away  images 
irom  the  churches,  aqd  destroying  reUcs, .  than  providing 
proper  instructors  to  convince  theqi  of  thfeir  errors.     Those 
sent  among  them  for  that  purpose  were  ignorant  oi  the  Irish 
^angui^,  which,  even  in  the  English  settlements^  was  mostly 
^  prevalent,  and,  of  course,  their  advice  would  not  be  under 
r     stood.     Whereas  the  instructions  of  their  exponents,  how- 
.ever  illiterate,  being  delivered  in  that  language,  had  a  suit- 
able effect,  and  rooted  them  in  their  prejudices. 

It  not  being  thcnight  expedient  to  call  a  parliamtot  on  The  new  n- 
the  present  occasion.  Saint  Leger  summoned  9,  meeting  of !^fj  ^ 
the  clergy,  and  proposed  the  new  litiurgy  in  the  English  primate 
language  for  their  acceptance..     This  proposal  was  opposed  ^^^^ ' 
with  great  violence  by  George  I)owdal,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
primate  of  Armagh,  who  had  be^n  promoted  by  Henry,  in 
spite  of  the  pope.  To  make  amends  fpr  his  time-serving  jcom- 
pliance  at  his  promotion,  he  displayed  great  zeal  in  resisting 
the  new  liturgy,  observing  with  sonrn  that  it  eqabled  every 
illiterate  fellow  to  Head  tfum.    After  some  violent  altercation 
he  left  ^e  assembly,  acocmipanied  by  most  of  his  suffra- 
gans. 

His  opposition,  however,  was  not  effectual.  Browne,  who    U&i, 
was  next  in  dignity,  declared  his  acceptance  of  it,  as  did  ch^.^t*** 
some  other  prelates,  and  it  was  soon  after  read  in  the  catbe^  church, 
dral  of  Christ's  phurch  in  Dublin,  in  th^  presence  of  the  lord-  Easter  day. 
deputy,  magistrates  and  clergy.     Those,  however,  sincerely 
attached  tb  it  were  very  few.     The  prejudices  of  the  pe^e 
against  the  reformation  were  not  only  increased  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Dowdal  and  the  seceding  clergy,  but  also  by  the 
mercenary  conduct  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
move relips  and  oth^r  objects  of  siiperstitioQ  from  churches, 
who  seized  the  mpst  valuable  furniture  there,  under  pretence 
of  obeying  the  orders  of  state,  and  exposed  them  to  sale: 

In  order  to  impress  the  peopk  with  an  opinion  of  his  su-Dowdars 
perior  sanctity,  Dowdal  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Mary,^"* 
near  Dublin,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  the  new  depu- 
ty, Sir  James  Cfofts  (Saint;  I^ger  being  reu^oved  fpr  not  b$« 


controver- 
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CHAP,  ing  guffioiently  active  in  promottng  ^e  reformation),  inviting 
him  to  a  conference  on  the  theological  subjects  of  dispute. 


which  he  agreed  to  att^Ad,  but  refused  to  leave  the  abbey, 
irhere  it  was  publicly  held,  befcNre  many  of  the  clergy  of  t^ 
two  opposite  persuasions.    Dowdal  himself  supported  the 
mass,  Staples,  bishop  of  Meath,  the  reformed  mode  of  wor- 
ship.    The  contest  was  very  violent,  and,  as  usual  in  sudi 
cases,  each  party  claimed  the  victory,  and  went  o£P  more  i^ 
tached  to  their  own,  and  more  averse  to  the  principles  of 
their  opponents. 
Departure      As  the  new  liturgy  was  not  as  yet  established  here  by  act 
Wn^do*^    of  parliament,  Dowdal's  opposition  to  it  did  not  render  him 
obnoxious  to  any  penalty.    A  punishment  was  however  in- 
flicted on  him,  which  would  appear  ridiculous  in  these  days. 
The  dignity  of  primacy,  by  royal  paten t,wa^  tran^erred  from 
the  see  of  Armagh  to  that  of  DuUin.    Disgusted  at  this  dis- 
grace, or  apprehensive  of  more  severe  treatment,  be  timidly 
deserted  his  diocese  on  the  present  emergency,  and  retired 
to  the  continent.     It  being  consid^ed  by  the  king  that  he 
had  abdicated  his  pastoral  charge,  his  see  was  conferred  on 
another,  named  Goodacre. 
Violence  of     A  strenuous  zeal  for  the  reformation  was  naturally  at  this 
^^^        time  a  strong  recommendation  to  government,  and  accord- 
ingly the  see  of  Ossory  was  conferred  on  John  Bale,  a  man 
of  deep  learning,  when  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  but  of  a  vehement  imperious  temper,  and  a  furious 
opposer  of  popery.     By  the  acrimony  of  his  censures  he  fre 
quently  insulted  the  prejudices  ofhis  flock,  and  once  so  much 
'      exasperated  the  populace,  that  five  of  his  domestics  were 
massacred  before  his  face,  and  he  himself  with  difficulty  es- 
caped. 
Few  com.      Yet,  considering  the  prgudices  of  the  people,  few  disorders 
from°reii-  ^^^^  ^^  present  occasioned  by  religious  motives,  and  more 
gious  mo-  arose  from  a  bigotted  attachment  of  the  natives  to  their  an- 
**^***        cient  manners  and  customs ;  of  which  many  of  them  at  this 
time  became  particularly  tenacious,  as  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lish power  caused  them  to  cherish  still  more  the  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  grandeur  and  independence.     Here^ 
ditary  succession  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  preju- 
dices, and  hence,  on  ^e  death  d'the  earl  of  Clanricard,  hb 
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lUlowers  dected  on^  of  their  sept  to  succeed  him,  without  CHAP, 
r^avd  to  the  pretensions  of  his  son  the  legal  heir,  who  was 


obliged  to  vindicate  his  dmn  by  force  of  arms.  A  dispute 
of  a  ^ilar  nature  took  place  on  the  demise  of  the  earl  of 
Ihoxoond. 

The  principal  trouble,  however,  that  the  Engli  A  Trouble 
^government  experienced  at  this  time,  arose  from  the^^^J^ 
factious  conduct  of  the  ancient  family  of  O^Nial.  Though 
the  earl  of  T3rrone,  in  the  preceding  reign,  joined  the 
other  chieftains  in  their  submission,  yet  he  was  still 
possessed  with  extravagant  ideas  of  the  royal  dignity  of  his 
family^  which  w«re  increased  by  his  intercourse  with  his 
kinsmen  and  followers.  His  partiality  to  his  natural  son 
Mathew,  whom  he  had  declared  his  legal  heir,  and  a[^int- 
^  baron  of  Dungannon,  gave  great  offence,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  his  legitimate  children,  who  endeavoured  to 
detach  him  from  the  favourite,  and  from  the  government 
that  supported  his  pretensions.  In  this  they  completely 
succeeded,  and  Mathew,  having  received  information  of 
his  father'*s  designs,  communicated  it  to  Sir  James  Crofts^ 
the  successor  of  Saint  Leger,  by  whom  the  earl  and  his  coun- 
tess, an  active  instigator,  were  committed  to  close  custody 
in  Dublin.  The  earl*s  son  John,  or  Shane,  as  he  was  call* 
.ed,  affected  now  great  resentment,  and  being  joined  by  his 
followers,  and  some  i^eighbouring  chieftains,  declared  war 
against  Mathew,  to  whose  intrigues  he  imputed  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  his  parents.  Mathew  now  applied  to  the 
deputy  for  aid,  who  hastened  to  his  assistance  with  some 
new-raised  levies ;  but  John  and  his  partisans,  reinforce^ 
by  a  roving  body  of  Scots,  suddenly  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Encouraged  by 
his  success,  he  plundered  his  father's  mansion,  and  ravaged 
his  territory,  the  most  flourishing  district  in  the  whole 
island.  Repeated  attempts  were  afterwards  made  by  the 
deputy  to  reduce  him,  but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 

In  the  mean  while  died  the  amiable  Edward  VI,  who    1553. 
was  succeeded,  after  a  slight  int:erruption  from  Northum-^othed?/ 
berland,  by  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. — Queen 
With  the  same  appearance  of  clemency,  as  was  shown  in 
England  op  her  coronation<i  Mary  ^§nted  a  general  par* 
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CHAP,  don  to  all  her  subjects  in  Ireland*     Some  time  after  she 
*      also  extended  particular  graces  to  many  of  these,  among 


which  may  be  reckoned  the  oomjdete  restoration  of  the 
noble  family  of  Eildare.  The  young  lord  Gerald,  who 
had  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Henry  VIII,  having  return- 
ed to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and,  by  his  grace- 
ful person  and  refined  manners,  captivated  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Browne,  knight  of  the  garter,  formed  an  in- 
terest,  by  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  which  soon  gained 
him  the  royal  favour.  Hence  he  was  restored  to  the  ho> 
'  nours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors.    About  the  same  time, 

iCharles  Eavanagh,  as  he  was  called,  bead  of  the  great 
Leinster  family  of  M^Murchad,  was  created  baron  of 
fialyan,  yet,  by  a  strange  intermixture  of  English  and 
Irish  customs,  he  was  nominated  captain  of  his  clan,  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  apcient  jurisdiction  over  his 
followers.  Another  instance  of  royal  grace,  was  the  Kbera- 
tion  of  O^Connor,  chieftain  of  Offally,  from  his  long  con- 
finement, by  means  of  the  captivating  manners  of  his 
daughter,  who  formed  connexions  at  the  court  of  England. 
Popery  re*  Mary,  judging  of  the  disposition  of  her  Irish  from  that 
stored.  ^f  j^^j,  English  subjects,  was  more  willing  to  grant  these 
favours,  in  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  iiitra^uction  of 
her  religion  ;  but  she  had  no  occasion  for  this  mode  of  con- 
ciliation, as  the  people  were  sufHciently  inclined  to  it  of 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  other  religion  was  at 
that  time  known  in  the  country.  Saint  Leger,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  government  in  the  late  reign,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  reformed  mod^  of  worship,  was 
9gain  made  deputy  with  express  orders  to  suppress  it.  The 
o£Bcer6  of  state  were  confirmed  in  their  several  departments, 
but  particular  favours  were  conferred  on  those  who  had  suf- 
fered by  their  adherence  to  the  aqci^nt  faith.  Among  these 
was  George  Dowdal,  who  was  restored  to  the  dignity  and 
oflSce  of  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  vested  with  the  priory 
of  Athirdee.  The  return  of  this  ze$ilous  ecclesiastic  was 
the  signal  to  the  reformed  clergy  of  the  approaching  storm. 
Bale  of  Ossory,  the  bitter  enemy  of  popery,  fled  in  dismay, 
fis  did  Browne  pf  Dublin,  with  some  others,  who  had  taken 
viyes,  imd  wgrft  ^ppreh^^sive  of  the  consequence,  as  J)ow- 
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dfii  h$d  received  a  cotpmission  to  inquire  into  that  offence.  c;h  A  P. 
The  zeal  of  this  cburchman  even  exceeded  that  of  the  courts        *      i 
and  he  was  strenuous  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  the  whole 
^pish  system. 

For  the  express  purpose  of  ret^stablishing  the  ancient  faith 
and  worship,  a  parliament  was  convened  by  earl  Sussex, 
4he  successor  of  Saint  Leger,  which  met  on  the  first  day  of 
jJune  1556.     To  this  assembly  was  communicated  a  bull 
sent  to  the  deputy  by  cardinal  Pole,  the  legate  of  England^ 
It  recited  the  fatal  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  holy  see, 
occasioned  solely  by  fear,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
whole  island  returned  to  its  obedience  to  the  sovereign  pcm* 
tiff  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  th^t  immaculate  princess, 
who,  in  times  of  severe  trial,  had  still  kept  herself  pure 
from  the  pollution  of  heresy.     It  pronounced  a  plenary  ab- 
^lution  on  all  the  inhabitants  for  their  late  offence,  and, 
after  ratifying  different  ecclesiastical  proceedings  during  the 
jschism,  and  giving  some  advice  to  the  possessors  of  church 
lands,  it  enjoined  the  parlianqaent  to  abrogate  all  laws  against 
the  supremacy  of  Borne.     TheiiuU  was  re^d  aloud  by  the 
chancellor,  on  his  knees,  and  i^a^  received  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  lords  and  cominons  in  the  same  humbje  posture^ 
in  token  of  reverence  ^nd  contrition.     The  i^sembly  then 
adjourned  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  te  Deum  was  solemn- 
ly chaunted  on  the  present  happy  opcasion.     The  parlia^ 
ment  were  particularly  at{tentive  tq  the  orders  they  had  re^ 
ceived;  they  revived  all  statutes  for  (he  suppression  of 
heresy ;  restored  the  jurisdiptioa  of  (he  pope ;  ratified  the 
provisions  of  the  bull  transipitted  by  cardinal  Pole ;  coif- 
/sented  that  the  crown  should  give  up  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty in  its  possession,    yet  still  insisted  that   the  laity 
should  retain  the  churph  lands  granted  then^  iq  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vni. 

Previous  tq  the  ipeeting  of  this  parliament,  the  deputy  inmirgeDU 
exerted  himself  in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  iDpuis^'S!!^ 
licix  and  Qffal}y,  whe^e  the  Irish  inhabitants,  unwillii^g  to 
iresign  their  lands  tpthene^if  settlers,  stirred  up  their  friends 
and  followers  to  resist  the  usurpation,  as  they  called  it,  and 
^hus  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  government  on  their 
own  head$*    Numbers  of  tl^eni  were  cut  o^  in  the  fi^d  o^ 
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CHAP,  executed  by  martial  law ;  and  the  whole  race  would  have 
^'      been  utteriy  extirpated,  had  not  tfie  earls  of  Kildare  and 
Ormond  interceded  with  the  queen,  and  become  sureties 
for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  some  survivors.     These  dis- 
tricts,  by  an  act  of  the  pariiament  above  mentioned,  were 
for  ever  vested  in  the  crown,  and  converted  into  shires.— ^ 
Leix,  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  was  named  Queen^s 
County,  and  its  principal  fortress,  Maryborough  ;  Offally, 
in  honour  to  her  husband,  Philip  the  second  of  Spain,  was 
called  King's  County,  and  its  chief  fortress  Philipstown. 
In  this  parliament  was  passed  an  act  expkuning  the  fkmous 
law  of  Poynings,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  bill,  nor 
even  heads  of  a  bill,  could  be^amed  by  the  lords  or  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  but  only  by  the  Irish  viceroy  and  privy 
council,  who  should  transmit  the  bills  to  England,  to  die 
king  and  privy  council  there,  to  be  approved,  altered,  or 
rgected. 
More  pow-      In  Leix  and  Offally ,  government  had  more  influence  than 
DortL'"  ^^'^  to  the  north,  where  John  O'Nial  was  able  to  raise  disturb- 
ance,  in  defiance  of  the  regulations  they  had  made.     His 
brother  Matfiew,  baron  of  Dungannon,  he  contrived  to 
pursue  with  incessant  hostility,  until  at  last  he  had  him  as- 
sassinated.   Whai  he  got  rid  of  this  rival,  he  thought  fit 
to  interfere  in  the  dissensions  that  took  place  between  the 
sons  of  old  O^DonneL  the  chieftain  of  TvrconneL     One  <^ 
these,  called  Calvagh,  put  his  father  in  prison,  and  ano- 
ther, named  Hugh,  took  refuge  with  O'Nial,  whom  he  in* 
vited  to  invade  his  father^s  territory,  which  he  did  with  a 
great  army,  being  glad  of  an  excuse  to  ravage  the  country. 
The  inhabitants,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  invasion, 
secreted  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  drove  their  cattle 
into  the  most  inaccessible  places ;  and  Calvagh  and  his  fa- 
ther  being  reconciled  by  the  common  danger,  the  old  chiet 
tain  ordered  his  son  not  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but 
to  make  an  attack  on  his  camp  at  night.   This  advice  being 
approved  of,  two  gallant  youths  went  into  the  enemy^s  camp, 
^      at  the  close  of  day,  to  spy  out  their  situation,  of  which  they 
got  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  were  even  so  little  suspect*^ 
cd,  that  the  guards  invited  them  to  partake  of  their  supper, 
which  they  declined,  aa  tbe^r  ace^tance  of  (his  ipvitati^ 
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would  hrtye  foi:med  an  in  viofaWe  bond  of  friend^iqp  between  ^  ^^  ^' 
them,  and  of  course  prevented  tbem  from  giving  the  inteUi-=B==^=aB 
gente  required.     Calvagh  having  formed  bis  amij  into  a 
c^ompaot  b*)dy,  and  being  led  on  by  thfe  spies,  assaulted  the 
enemy's  camp  at  midnight,  anddispereed  them  with  terrible 
slaughter.     O'Nial  himself  with  difficulty  escaped. 

Such  were  the  domestic  conamotions  that  prevailed  in  the  Suppressed 
north,  in  defiance  0|f  the  interference  of  administration,  g^^^j® 
-which,  however,  had  more  eflfect  in  the  south,  as  appears  by  1588. 
the  following  instance.  Daniel  O'Brien,  having  slain  his 
brother,  the  baron  of  Ibracken,  and  attempted  to  establish 
himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Thomond,  was  defeated  by 
the  lord-deputy,  who  conferred  the  earldom  on  the  right 
heir,  the  son  of  the  deceased  baron,  which  he  consented  to 
accept  according  to  the  English  law,  swearing  allegiance  to 
his  sovereign.  At  this  time  a  body  of  Scots  from  the  He- 
bude  islands,  who  had  caused  great  disturbance  in  the 
north,  by  engaging  in  the  service  of  Irish  chieftains,  and 
had  lately  formed  a  part  of  O'Nial's  forces,  having,  in  their 
dispersion  in  Tyrconnel,  sought  employment  in  the  west, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  earl  of  Clanricard,  defeated, 
pursued,  and  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  islands  whence 
they  came  were  also  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  lord-de- 
puty, in  retaliation  for  the  hostilities  they  had  committed  in 
Ireland. 

Whije  such  contests  prevailed  in  this  country,  a  barbarous  Persccu- 
persecution  of  the  protestants  took  place  in  England,  byj^®^^"^*^®* 
orders  of  that  cruel  and  abominable  bigot  Mary.     On  this  vented.  ' 
dismal  occasion,  many  divines,  and  others  of  exemplary  cha- 
racters, were  there  committed  to  the  flames  for  a  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  their  religion.     Of  those  who  could  es- 
cape, some  found  a  refuge  in  Ireland,  to  which  country,  by 
means  of  ibe  lenity  of  the  Irish  government,  such  shocking 
severities  had  not  been  extended.     It  was,  however,  design- 
ed to  make  it  a  scene  of  similar  persecution,  for  we  are  as- 
sured that  Cole,   dean  of  St  PauPs,  came  over  for  that  ex- 
press purpose ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  produce  his  com- 
mission in  the  council  in  Dublin,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  in  its  place  a  paek  of  cards,  which  had  been  substi* 
tuted  by  the  dexterity  of  his  hostess  in  Chester,  who  waa 
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CHAP,  attached  to  tlie  protestant  religion.    Enraged  at  the  disa^ 
^'      pointment  he  met  with,  and  the  ridicule  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  sent  off  in  all  haste  for  another  oommimcHi, 
but,  before  its  arrival,  he  was  happily  deprived  of  bis  au- 
thority by  the  death  of  the  queen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Protestant  religion  favoured  by  Eltzabeth'^Estahlished  hf 
parliament — Violences  of  0*Nial — Assassination — Cofffint" 
ment  of  Desmond — A  parliament — Disturbances  in  the  south 
'^Plantations  attempted'-^Commotions  suppressed — Disputes 
about  prerogative— Apprehensions  of  invasion^^Attempt  of 
Pitzmaurice^  Sfc. — Invasion  from  Spain^^^Cruel  act  of  the 
governor — His  recall — Fate  of  Desmond-'-^Wise  govern^ 
ment  of  Perrot^^Erroneous  parsimony  of  Elizabeth — A 
parliament-^Opposition  to  Perrot — Plantation  in  Munster 
"^Commotions  in  Connaught^^Discontents  in  Ulster — Rem 
signation  of  Perrot — Fate  of  the  Armjada^^FitzwillianCs 
administration-^^Execution  of  MacMahon^^Vniversity  of 
Dublin, 

CHAP.  The  accesaion  of  Elizabeth  afforded  a  cheering  prospect  to 
^^'      the  protestants,  who  had  suffered  such  cruel  treatment  un- 
1558.     der  the  bigotted  reign  of  her  predecessor*    By  the  influence 
jtJiteio^a*  ^^  ^^^^  illustrious  princess^  the  reformed  mode  of  worship 
voured  by  was  again  established  by  law  in  both  countries.     In  Eng- 
'  ******'*•  land,  being  the  general  inclination  of  the  people,  it  was  ef- 
fected with  quiet,  but  in  Ireland,  which  was  so  much  iittach- 
ed  to  the  ancient  fiutb,  it  afforded  cause  or  pretext  for  new 
commotions.    Elizabeth^  at  first,- was  cautious  of  discovering 
her  sentiments  on  this  delicate  subject,  but  when  she  got 
herself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  ^e  threw  off  all  disguise, 
and  declared  herself  the  avowed  patroness  of  the  protestant 
religion. 
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The  eatl  of  Sussex,  who  was  continued  in  the  govern*  chap. 
ment,  for  his  proper  conduct  during  the  last  reign,  and  ^^' 
had  been  some  time  m  England,  returned  with  instructions  Estabiish- 
to  get  the  reformed  mode  of  worship  establbhed  by  law  in'^^^-^n^'* 
Ireland.  For  this  purpose  he  summoned  a  parliament,  in  January 
which  the  commons  were  rather  partially  convened,  as  it  was  ^^^' 
composed  of  representatives  from  only  ten  counties,  and  from 
towns  in  Nurhich  the  royal  authority  was  predominant.  In  this 
session,  in  spite  of  violent  clamour,  the  acts  of  Mary  in  fa- 
vour of  popery,  and  against  heresy,  were  repealed ;  the  eccle- 
siastical  supremacy  restored  to  the  crown,  with  the  usual  be- 
tte6ts  from  church  revenues,  and  the  use  of  the  common 
prayer  enforced.  The  election  of  bishops,  by  deans  and 
chapters,  by  virtueof  a  writ,  styled  conge  JCtlirty  was  abolished, 
and  the  crown  invested  with  authority  to  nominate  them  by 
letters  patent.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  parliament  was  dissolved) 
on  account  of  the  opposition  afforded,  which  arose  more  from 
the  temporal  than  spiritual  peers,  as  the  bishops  were  in  gene« 
ral*  peculiarly  compliant,  and  wished  to  enjoy  their  situations 
in  security.  The  inferior  clergy  wer^  indeed  more  obsti- 
nate, many  of  whom,  rather  than  perform  service  according 
to  the  reformed  mode,  abandoned  their  churches,  which  be- 
ing unsupplied  by  pastors  of  the  new  faith,  fell  into  ruin  ; 
and  hence  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  public 
worship.  Very  few  could  understand  prayers  or  sermons 
in  the  English  language,  and  protestant  teachers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Irish  tongue  could  not  easily  be  found.  The 
statutes  lately  made  were  in  most  cases  evaded  or  neglected, 
and  among  the  ignorant,  a  general  abhorence  prevailed  of 
the  present  heretical  government,  to  which  they  wctc  ex- 
cited by  active  emissaries  from  Rome  and  Spain. 

This  abhorrence,  however,  did  not  excite   a  general  Violences 
insurrection.     There  were,  indeed,  some  local  tumults  of**^^'^^*^ 
little  consequence,  not  on  the  score  of  religion,  but  mostly 
among  chieftains  contending  (or  superiority.      The  first 
general  alarm  afforded  to  government,  arose  fr(Hn  John 
O'Nial,  a  man  frequently  intoxicated^  yet  iii  his  sober  mo- 

*  Of  nineteen  only  two  refiued  to  conform,  the  bi^pi  of  Meath  and 
Kildare,  who  relinquished  their  sees. 
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C  H  A  P.QieiiU  cautious  and  circuraspect,  and  sufBeiently  acute  in 
devisJDjg  schemes  to  effect  his  designs.     After  specio^8  pro- 


mises of  observing  a  peaceable  conduct,  he  continued  still 
to  b^reak  through  bis  engagements,  and  asserting  the  rights 
of  his  family  to  the  sovereignity  of  Ulster,  made  incursions 
into  the  territorities  of  neighbouring  chieftains,  wbom  he 
obliged  to  pay  him  due  submission.    Sussex,  the  deputy, 
was  ordered  to  reduce  hi|n,  but  he  was  so  artful  as  to  get 
an  accommodation  patched  up,  and  being  bound  by  ooe  of 
the  terms  of  it,  to  go  over  to  the  queen,  he  complied,  but 
went  attended  by  his  guards  i|i  their  peculiar  habits  and 
arms,  as  if  he  were  a  sovereign  prince.     On  his  return  he 
attacked  some  bands  of  Hebudian  Scots,  as  it  were  through 
zeal  for  the  queen^s  service,  and  made  his  hostilities  with 
them  a  preteiK^e  for  augmenting  and  training  his  forces,  but 
when  his  designs  could  be  no  longer  concealed,  he  openly 
made  war  against  government     He  drew  out  his  troops  to 
the  walls  of  Derry,  as  if  to  make  an  attack  on  it,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  garrison  with  great  slaughter.     He  then 
made  excursions  to^rds  the  pale,  and  demolished  some 
castles  on  the  borders  of  it ;  burned  the  church  of  Armagh^  as 
heretical  worship  had  been  performed  in  it  by  Henry  Loftus, 
the  archbishop,  who  had  lately  been  promoted  to  the  see ; 
he  also  ravaged  the  whole  district  of  Fermanah,  and  expel- 
led the  chieftain,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority ;  he  affected  to  be  the  champion  of  the  catholic  faith, 
and  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain 
for  assistance. 
Assassina*     ^^  order  to  oppose  him  with  effect,  the  deputy  very  pru- 
tion.         dently  engaged  in  the  royal  cause  several  Irish  chieftains 
whom  O'Nial  had  injured,  particularly  O'Donnel  of  Tyr- 
connel,  and  Macguire  of  Fermanah,  and  assailed  him  on 
all  sides  with  such  success,  that  he  at  lengtb  resolved  to 
surrender  at  discreticm.     From  tl)is  resolution  he  was  di* 
verted  by  his  secretary,  who  advised  him  rather  to  take  re- 
fuge with  a  body  of  Scots  encamped  at  Clan-hu-boy.  Piers, 
an  English  officer,  being  informed  of  tliis  determination^ 
very  artfully  inflamed  the  Scots  against  him,  who  invited 
him  to  their  canip  with  seeming  friendship,  and  having  en- 
tertained him  at  a  banquet  with  fifty  of  his  followers^  in  the 
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midst  of  the  cardmsal)  {Hcked  a  ^uanrel  with  hiin^  and  put  CHAP* 
them  all  to  the  dword.    His  head  was  sent  to  Dublin  by      ^^'  ,, 
Piers,  who  received  a  thousand  Marks  as  a  reward  for  this    1567. 
service.  Turlough  L  jnnough  O^Nial,  a  man  of  a  peaceable 
di^^ition,  related  to  the  family  of  Kildare,  was  declared 
his  successor,   who  was  bound  to  claim  no  sovereignty  over 
tile  neighbouring  Irish  lords,  and  to  allow  the  sons  of  Ma* 
thew,  baron  of  Dungannon,  to  enjoy  his  demesnes  without 
mdestation.  A  son  of  John,  who  had  formerly  been  deliver- 
ed as  a(  hostage,  was  strictly  confined  in  the  castle  of  Dublin^ 
lest  he  should  cause  any  interruption  to  this  arrangement. 

^During  the  hostile  movements  of  O^Nial,  disturbances  Conflne- 
of  less  moment  took  place  in  Ireland.     The  earl  of  Des-j?*"*®^ 
mond,  in  attempting  to  wrest  some  lands  from  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.    The  matter  of 
dispute  was  referred  to  the  queen,  before  whom  they  both 
appeared,  and  was  settled  by  her  according  to  equity ;  but 
Desmond,  on  his  return,  refusing  to  n^ake  reparation  to 
Ormond,  was]  seized  by  the  deputy,  and  sent  to  London, 
where  he  and  his  brother  John  were  confined  in  the  Tower. 
IHfferent  other  broils  took  place  among  contending  chief* 
tains,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  omfusion  a  parliament  was  January 
summoned  by  order  of  the  queen.  ^^^* 

Government  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  ensure  a  A  pariia^ 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  were  obliged  to"**"** 
have  recotirse  to  modes  of  deetion  not  strictly  legal,  whidi 
were,  however,  countenanced  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 
In  this  parlimaent  a  suspension  of  Poynings^  law  was  pass« 
ed,  after  great  opposition  from  the  popular  party ;  a  subsidy 
was  granted  to  the  queen  in  place  of  doyn  and  livery ;  those 
who  chose  got  liberty  to  surrender  tbeijt  lands,  and  receive 
them  from  the  crown  as  EngHsh  tenures ;  the  Itods  of  John 
CNial,  except  those  possessed  by  Turlough,  were  forfeited 
to  the  crown ;  the  lord-deputy  obtained  authority,  on  ac* 
count  of  great  abuses,  to  present  to  ecclesiastical  dignities 
in  Munster  and  Connaught  for  ten  years.  The  division  of 
Connaught  into  counties,  whieii  bad  been  settled  before, 
was  confirmed  by  this  pariiament ;  but  no  judges  of  assizes 
could  hold  their  sittings  there,  the  comitry  WsfS"  so  disturb- 
ed, and  Sur  Edward  Fitton,  appointed  president,  was^obliged 
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0  H  A  P.  to  govern  by  a  mode  partly  civil,  and  fiartly  military.*-. 
^'       The  lands  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  Ulster,  were  still  po6- 


sessed  by  the  natives,  (he  abbey  lands  and  houses  by  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  the  pope  still  continued  to  give  tfway 
the  bishopricks  of  Clqgber,  Derry,  and  Raphoe.  He  had 
issued  an  excommunication  against  the  queen,  wbo  was 
considered  by  his  numerous  adherents  here  an  usurper^  and 
an  abominable  heretic  docHned  to  perdition. 
Dtsturban-  In  the  south,  disturbances  from  various  causes  still  pre- 
•Tth^^*  vailed.  Sir  Peter  Carew,  having  a  legal  claim  on  schbc 
lands  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Butler,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  attempted  to  take  possession  of  them,  but  was 
resisted  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  the  violence  of  th^  contest 
three  hundred  of  the  followers  of  Butler  were  slain.  His 
conduct  was  considered  rebellious  by  the  government,  but, 
at  the  persuasion  of  his  brother,  the  earl,  who  had  come 
1570.  over  from  England  for  that  purpose,  he  was  prevailed  oa 
to  surrender  to  justice. 

James  Fitzmaurice,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
irritated  at  his  confinement  in  London,  rose  up  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  church,  against  the  heretical  government  of 
Elizabeth,  and  seduced  to  his  side  the  earls  of  Clancartby 
and  Thomond.  Repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Ealkenny,  he 
ravaged  the  open  country,  and  retired  into  his  fastnesses 
on  the  approach  of  the  lord-deputy.  Clancarthy  now  thou^t 
fit  to  surrender,  and  Thomond  fled  into  France,  where  he 
obtained  his  pardon,  at  the  intercession  of  Norris,  the  Eng« 
lish  ambassador.  In  the  mean  while.  Sir  John  Perrot  be- 
ing appointed  president  of  Munster,  took  the  command  of 
the  southern  army.  He  was  reputed  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  VlII,  and  possessed  a  portion  of  the  inflexible  seve- 
rity of  that  monarch.  He  pursued  the  rebels  incessantlji 
stormed  their  forts,  chased  them  from  their  haunts,  terrified 
them  by  his  activity,  and  at  length  compelled.  Fitzmaurice 
and  his  adherents,  worn  out  with  toil  and  fomine,  to  sur- 
render  at  discretion.  The  inferior  agents  he  executed  by 
martial  law,  and  reserved  their  leader  to  the  disposal  of  the 
queen.  Thus,  by  the  rigour  of  his  measures,  and  strictly 
enforcing  the  English  law,  he  reduced  the  province  into 
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such   a  state  of  tranquillity  as  it  had  not  experienced  for  c  H  a  p. 
about  two  centuries.  *' 

It  was  at  this  time  thought  expedient  to  make  some  at-  Plantations 
tempts  at  plantations  from  England  into  the  foreited  lands  ■*^°*P'^ 
of  Ulster,  which,  however,  proved  abortive.  The  first,  into 
the  barony  of  Ards,  in  the  county  of  Down,  failed  of  success, 
by  *Smith  the  conductor  of  it  being  murdered  by  one  of  the 
O^Nials.  The  second,,  which  was  of  a  more  extensive  kind, 
was  intended  for  Clan-hu-boy,  in  the  same  county,  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
tb  get  twelve  hundred  soldiers  to  accompany  him.  Leices- 
ter, the  queen'^s  favourite,  encouraged  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, that  he  might  be  removed  from  court,  being  jealous 
of  her  partiality  for  him,  and  also  resolved  to  thwart  him 
all  in  his  power,  that  he  might  lose  his  interest  with  her. — 
In  this  villainous  design  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  now  lord-deputy,  who  imagined  that  his  gain- 
ing such  authority  here  would  lessen  his  own  consequence. 
Hence  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  M'^ay,  and  even  the  na- 
tive Irish  encouraged  to  resist  him,  which  completely  ruined 
his  scheme.  Soon  after  he  died,  either  of  vexation  or  poison  j^,^ 
administered  by  means  of  Leicester,  who  immediately  mar- 
ried the  countess« 

While  Essex  was  employed  in  his  fruitless  attempt,  an  Com^o. 
insurrection  was  raised  in  Connaught  by  the  sons  of  thetioni  sup. 
earl  of  Clanricard,  who,  however  well  inclined  to  it,  were^'****^" 
at  that  time  provoked  by  the  severities  of  Sir  Edward  Fit- 
ton,  the  president  of  the  province.  Bejng  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, they  were  pardoned  by  the  queen,  on  account  of 
the  provocation  they  had  received,  and  Fitton  was  removed 
from  his  office.  But  they  soon  after  raised  new  commo- 
tions, which  were  also  suppressed,  and  their  father,  on  sus- 
picion of  exciting  them,  was  committed  to  prison  by  Sit 
Henry  Sidney,  appointed  governor  again,  who  had  ample 
powers  afforded  him,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a^year 
allowed  him  from  England.  He  proved  himself  not  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Some  commo- 
tions in  Ulster  he  suppressed  with  great  ease;  and  proceed- 
ing through  the  several  provinces  with  six  hundred  men, 
reduced  them  to  qutet>  and  executed  the  laws  with  due 

I  2 
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CHAP,  severity.    He  had  Sir  William  Druiy  appointed  to  the 
^       presidency  of  Munster,  who  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  ac* 
tiye  pr^ecessor  Perrot,  ap4^en  extended  his  juriadiGtion 
into  Kerry, 
disputes        While  the  kingdom  was  restored  to  an  unusual  stste  of 
J^'j^^*^  tranquillity,  a  general  discontent  was  excited  by  the  gover- 
nor endeavoiiring  to  impose,  by  the  queen^s  prerogative 
alone,  a  permanent  tax,  in  place  of  the  occasional  subsidy 
frequently  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  garrisons. 
Three  agents  wer^  sent  from  the  pale  to  ple^d  then*  c^ause^ 
before  her  majesty,  who  put  them  into  the  Tower  of  London 
for  daring  to  dispute  her  prerogative,  and  confined  in  a  prison 
in  Dublin  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  subscrib- 
^  their  names  to  the  paper  they  brought  with  them.  Elisa- 
beth, however,  who  could  perceive  how  far  she  might  pro- 
ceed with  safety,  at  length  came  to  a  compromise  with  them, 
and  let  them  out  on  their  making  an  equivocal  submissioii. 
Apprehen.  .    At  that  time  she  was  more  particularly  de^rous  of  relax- 
sion  of  in-  i^g  fjom  her  severity,  as  she  was  apprehensive,  by  theintellip 
gence  she  had  received,  of  Ireland  being  invaded  with 
troops  both  from  Italy  and  Spain.     Letters  fk)m  the.  pope 
to  the  Irish  natives  had  been  intercepted  some  time  be* 
fore,  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to  the 
queen^s  government,  assuring  them  of  a  supply  both,  of 
money  and  troops,  and  promising  them  absolution  for  thap- 
selves  and  their  posterity  even  to  the  third  generation.     At 
Rome,  the  heretical  queen  of  England  was  an  object  of 
horror,  i^nd  every  adventurer  who  could  offer  any  mode  oi 
annoying  her  was  received  with  favour. 
Attempt  of     ^^^  of  these  was  James  Fitzmaurice,  who  haying  sur* 
Fitzmau-    rendered  to  Perrot,  and  obtained  pardon  from  the  queen, 
'  repaid  her  clemency  by  applying  to  foreign  countries  for  aid 

to  renew  the  rebellion  against  her.  Haying  tried  the  kjingof 
Spain,  he  repaired,  by  his  adrice,  to  the  pope,  who  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  favour  his  design  of  invasion.  Accordingly,  his 
holiness  gave  him  a  supply  of  some  money,  a  bull  addressed 
to  the  Irish,  a  consecrated  banner,  and  his  solemn  bene^ 
diction.  With  these  he  returned  to  Spain,  accompa^i^  by 
one  Allen,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  and  Saunders,  an  English  eccle« 
siasticy  now  made  legate.    Fhilij^  though  yei^  anxioua  for 
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hU  success,  could  only' afford  a  band  of  eighty  l^paniatds ;  CUhP. 
but  Fitzmaurice  colfected  himself  soihfe  English  and  IHAgssa^^^ 
Ai^tives,  and  having  embarked  this  little  force  in  three 
▼^(teds,  they  landed  in  the  bay  of  Smerwick,  in  Ken^y.—  1^78. 
though  the  place  of  thehr  landing  was  halloaed  by  the  be- 
nediction of  the  two  pious  e^lesiastics^who^suredthemof 
success  in  the  glorious  cause  of  the  diurch,  their  first  at* 
tdnpt  was  riMier  unfortunate ;  f<»r  their  three  transports  were 
captured  by  an  English  ship  of  war,  vi^ieh  left  them  without 
^By  means  of  retreat.  On  their  landing  they  were  joined 
Irith  some  forces  upder  Sir  John  and  Sir' James  Desmond, 
brothers  to  the  earl,  who,  with  the  former,  had  laieily  escap- 
ed from  prison  in  Dublin.  Though  well  iriclmM  to  itijeir 
cAuse,  the  earl  hesitated  at  first  to  declare  ojpetily  in  th^r  fk^ 
4our,  and  the  invaders  Having  not  obt^^'such  siiccess  si 
Hhey  expected,  Fitzmaurice  proceeded  taConnaught,  in  order 
to  excite  the  disaffiscted  to  join  him.  With  this  intent  he 
applied  to  Sir  William  de  Burgo,'but  being  refused,  a  skir- 
mish took  place  between  them,  in  which  he  was  slaiii  by  Sir 
William^s  soiii,  who  also  fell,  a!nd  thus  ended  his  career 
in  a  petty  brawl.  * 

The  command  of  the  invadei^s  and  their  associate  now 
devolved  on  Sir  John  Desknond,  a  ib^n  of  an  ii^famouSs  c%^« 
ractei',  who  had  murdered  his  intimate  fiiend  andbenefactoif 
for  his  loyalty.  By  him  the  royal  army  was  now  hai'assed 
in  a  desultory  warfkre,  as  he  still  hovared  about  them,  aide) 
kept  them  in  continual  alarm*  without  allowing  them  an  op*' 
portunity  to  e^gagle  him.  Encouraged  by  soih^  suBc^ss  and 
By  adaily  abgmentlatioii  of  fon^.  Sir  JoHn  and  hhpiBi:iltjf 
at  lehgdi  resolved  to  stand  a  decisive  ^bdSbh,  and  abcbrding- 
ly  the  rbyal  ahby,  under  Sir  Nicfa&l$s  Molby,  tb6u^h  mubh 
inferior  in  number,  proceeded  to  attiLek  him  ataWcHd'aMSey 
near  Liifa^rick,  called  Motraster  Neva.  The  Irish,  bein^ 
disposed  by  the  Spanish  officers,  coidteiided  with  uhusuiu 
steadiness;  but  were  ^t  length  rout^  with  great  sliiirghter^' 
and  among  the  slain  wais  foui)d  tbe  body  of  Allen  the  jbsuit,^ 
who  had  erected  the  papal  sbtidkrd,^  and  drawn  the  siirori 
in  its  cause.  It  was  npw  diddbvered,  by  int^ceptiefd  fetters^ 
tdiat  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  privately  concerting  schemes 
inih  the  rebels^  at  the  yeiy  time  he  Wasi  pretending  iq  arm 
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HAP.  in  tlie  royal  cause*  On  getting  this  information  Sir  Wil^ 
^^'  liam  Pelham,  the  deputy,  made  an  attack  on  him,  beipg  fe- 
solved  to  punish  him  for  his  treachery.  His  territory  wm 
now  ravaged,  \i\b  (»stles  taken,  and  himself  and  his  follow 
ers  reduced  tq  great  distress.  Yet  in  this  desperate  situatioii, 
affairs  seemed  to  t^^e  a  turn  in  his  favour,  \>y  a  reverse  of 
fortune  that  attended  tl^e  royal  arms. 

Arthur^  lord  Grey,  the  successor  of  Pelham,  eager  to 
distinguish  himself  in  his  new  situation,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  sc^nt  tro(^  to  attack  some  rebels  under  Icml, 
Baltinglass,  and  one  of  th^  Byrnes,  that  were  posted  in  the 
Tallies  of  Glandalough,  in  Wipklow.  Though  the  veteran 
soldiers,  appointed  to  ^hat  service,  perceived,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  mode  of  w^rfare^  the  imminent  daa* 
ger,  if  not  certain  ruin,  to  whicl^  they  \fould  be  exposed 
from  the  rash  attempt,  they  yet  obeyed  the  orders  he  ^ve 
them.  Accordingly,  as  tliey  proceeded  wjth  difficulty 
through  a  deep  marshy  valley,  abounding  with  rock,  mu) 
winding  through  hills  thick  set  with  wood,  they  ^^e  a^ 
sailed  by  a  volley  from  th^  woods,  though  no  eqepay  ap^- 
peared,  and  thus,  by  repeated  attacks,  were  mostly  all  de» 
Stroyed,  both  officers  and  men,  who  fell  without  having  any 
opportunity  to  distii^uish  their  valour.  Several  persons  oC 
high  rank*  were  slain  in  this  unhappy  afipairy  and  the  gover- 
nor, who  wfiited  the  event  on  a  neighbouring  eminence^  re* 
turned  in  disgrace,  with>  the  remains  of  bis  forces^  to  the 
capital. 
Invasion  Soou  after  this  disaster,  the  alarming  news  arriye^d^  that 
irom  Spain  ^vep  hundred  Spanish  apd- Italian  troops  had  landed  at 
Smerwick,  with  arms  and  amqiunitip^  for  five  thousand 
;men,  s^pd  a  large  sum  of  inoney^  which  they  were  directe4 
to  deliver  to  the  earl  of  Desmond,  his^  brother  John^  and 
doctor  Saunders,  the  legate.  Immediately  they  proceeded 
to  finish  a  fort  which  their  countrymen  had  begun,  but 
perceiving  the  earl  of  Ormond  approach  with  his  army, 
they  made  their  eseape  i^to  the  woods.  Having  found, 
^pwever,  on  more  minute  inquiry,  t^at  his  force  was  not  so, 
great  as  they  apprehended,  three  hupdred  of  them,  with 
their  commander,  returned  to  the  fort.  Ormond,  being  uur 
^ble  to  lay  siege  to  it,  was  obliged  tp  wait  for  the  arrival  .of 
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Grey,  the  governor,  who  soon  came  from  Duhlin  with  eight  CH  A  P. 
hundred  men,  and  admiral  Winter,  having  landed  his  can«_ 


VI. 


non,  the  fort  was  regularly  besieged. 

Terms  of^cafAtulation  were  at  different  times  offered  toCrucUctof 
them,  which  they  refused  to  accept,  declaiing  in  bold  lan-^J^^ 
guage,  that  they  would  keep  their  post,  and  even  extend 
dietr  acquisitions,  as  they  were  seiit  by  the  pope  and  king 
of  Spain  to  extinguish  heresy,  and  reduce  the  land  to  the 
obedience  of  king  Philip,  wIk)  was  vested  by  the  holy  lather 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  Yet  after  this  posHtve  de* 
Dial,  the  cannon  in  a  few  days  had  such  an  effect  on  them, 
that  the  commander  resolved  to  surrender.  Offers  of  capi* 
tulation  were  now  made,  but  Grey  refused  to  grant  them' 
any  terms  at  all,  and  after  different  ^Hcitations  continued 
still  inexorable.  The  garrison,  of  course,  being  reduced  to' 
the  extremity  of  distress,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  un- 
happily were  denied  that  mercy  which  they  had  so  earnest- 
ly implored.  The  commander,  San  Josepho,  with  some 
ether  officers,  were,  it  is  true,  made  prisoners  of  war,  but  ^he 
garrison,  having  no  commission  to  produce  from  the  pope 
or  king  of  Spain,  were,  by  orders  of  Grey,  disarmed  and  put 
to  the  swoid.  It  is  painful  to  find  that  this  odious  servi^ 
was  committed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Various  excu96s  ware 
offered  to  justify  Grey,  who  had  certainly  the  concurrence 
of  his  council  to  support  him,  but  queen  Elizabeth  express- 
ed great  concern  and  displeasure  at  the  barbarous  executiop 
that  took  place,  * 

The  governor,  it  appears,  was  a  man  of  a  sanguinary  tem-  WJs  recall. 
per.  On  his  i^turri  to  the  capital,  after  quelling  some  petty 
insurrections,  a  report  reached  his  ears  of  a  conspiracy  being 
formed  against  the  government.  Of  this  no  certain  evidence 
was  given,  but  on  the  very  surmise  of  it,  he  had  sevwal 
persons  put  in  confinement,  dnd  some  executed,  particular 
ly  Nugent,  baron  of  the  exchequ^,  a  man  of  an  excellent 
character,  who  died  professing  his  innocence.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  he  solemnly  'declared  the  truth, 
both  as  he  rejected  his  pardon,  which  was  offered  him  oi| 
his  confessing  his  guilt,  and  discovering  the  plot,  and  as  the 
0arl  of  BJitdare  and  others,  who  were  accused  of  the  same 
prime^  were,  after  a  fi^ir  trial,  fully  acquitted,  not  only  of 
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^  \^  ^*  every  serious  ciuMrge,  but  of  even  the  semUance  of  ^doy«l- 
tv.  In  Munstefy  also,  great  severities  were  e]|^e|nei8e(l  hy  tb? 
governor,  on  susjHcion,  on  persons  of  the  dd  Ei^di  race, 
who  were  zealously  attached  to  the  cathdic  religioBu     The 
rigour  of  his  convict  affSarded  subject  of  oomflUiint  to  tba 
queen,  who  w^  assured  that  he  left  nothing  in  IvelaQd  fipr 
her  quajesty  to  rule  over  but  ashes  and  careases.    He  was 
of  course  recalled,  lords  justices  were  a{^i0ted,  and  «  par* 
don  leered  to  the  rebels. 
FateofDct-     The  earl  of  Desmond  was,  however,  excepted  from  the 
mond.       general  pardw.    He  was  indeed  in  a  nielan^ioly  situation,, 
apd  had  been  already  deprived  of  his  most  streiuioiis  ad- 
herents.   His  brother.  Sir  James  Itesmond,  a.  good  wh8e 
before  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  by  martial  law ;  Aft 
vuscreaat,  Sir  John,  fell  in  a  skiraush  with  a  pai^y  unde^as 
active  cS^c^x  named  Zoucb ;  and  Saunders,  the  pope^s  l«Jw^ 
worn  out  with  toil  and  want,  di^  uuaoticed  in  a  misetafafe 
retreat,  where  his  body  was  jmai^led  with  beasts  before  it 
was  interr^.    The  earl  hiq^lf,  skulking  from  place  tP^ 
place,  and  daily  forsaken  by  seane  of  his  attendants,  was  at 
last  found  alone,  in  a  wr^cb^  bovd,  by  a  few  soldiers  oi  a» 
English  garrison,  under  the  cQUUsnand  of  an  IrishnsMm  nott* 
IMa    ed  l^elly  c^  Mori^rta, .  who  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it 
to  the  earl  of  QnnoiML    At  that  time  two  of  bis  agents  mt* 
rived  from  Spain  with  arms  and  ammunition^  but  when  they 
heard  of  the  fate  that  bisf(gl  him  and  his  adhwenia^  they  in- 
stantly returned.     The  earl  of  Baltinglass  also,  the  last  Uh 
mailing  Irish  rebel  of  note,  made  bis  escape  ihtlber.     The 
whole  inland  now  seemed  brought  under  sul]geetion  to  the 
queen ;  but  desolation  and  famine,,  the  dispal  effects  of  war^ 
were  visiUy  di^jayed  in  the  southern  provinces. 
1584.         After  the  suppression  of  t  these  disturhisnces^  alord-d»* 
vcromeiit   ^^  ^^^  f^pcinted  well  iidapted  fiwr  the  present  situ** 
of  Perrou.  tioQ  of  a^airs,  Sir  John  Perrot,  late  president  of  Munster, 
a  mim  of  singular  integrily,  and  posses^  with  ap  aaxmift 
zeal  for  promoting  the  interests, of  the  country.  iThe^firstact 
of  his  adfninistration  was  a  proof  of  bis  liheoality. .  He  pub* 
lished  a  general  amnesty  and  assurance  of  prolectioiii  to  sHi 
who  shotthl  return  to  their  allegiance,,  and  sent^tte  ear}  of 
Desmond's  son  to  £nglai»d>.in  order  to  be  educated  in  such 
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prineti^eB  of  loyalty  as  ivoald  render  him  i^orthy  of  any  f*.  C  B  A  r^ 
TOurs  that  the  royal  clemency  might  thihk  fit  to  bestow,  ihbbk 
His  great  object  was  to  have  the  English  law  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  executed  with  strict  irapartialitj^ 
that  the  people  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  m  uniform  polity, 
which  might  naturally  poduce  a  reformation  of  manners. 
With  this  intent^  heproceected  to  visit  the  several  provincei^^ 
oommemnng  with  Connaught,  in  which  he  had  sherilb  ap* 
pointed.     He  was,  however,  stepped  in  hts  progress  south- 
ward by  an  account  of  a  thousand  Soots  Jraving  landed  in 
the  n<Hth,  which  obliged  him  to  march  thither ;  but  on  hie 
approach,  the  Soots  fled  to  their  ships*    The  Irish  chiefs 
tains  of  Ulster  now  attended  him  wkh.idainity,  expressed 
their  wish  to  accept  the  English  law,  and  even  consented, ' 
under  the  semblance  of  loyalty,  to  pay  an  assessment  tor  the 
maintenance  of  eleven  hundred  troops  in  their  province, 
without  expense  to  the  queen. 

Having  informed  the  Englisb  government  of  his  success,  Erroneous 
he  applied  to  them  for  fifty  thousand  pounds  a^year,  for^^^^ 
three  years,  for  the  purpose  <tf  parrying  his  plan  into  exe-^th. 
cution,  engaging  to  maintain  a  large  body  d  troops,  to  for-i- 
tify  towns,  build  .bridges  and  fortresses  in  jnioper  situations, 
and  thus  strenglhen  the  country  with  royal  garrisons  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Tliis,  he  declared^  would  be  the 
cheapest  ptu*ebase  England  had  ever  made  for  a  long  time. 
But  the  economy  of  the  queen,  impatient  of  the  expenses 
c£the  Irish  government,  l|er  eagerness  to  send  troops  to  the 
Low  Couiitries  to  assist  the  Duitdi,  and  the  iiHberal  adi^  of 
mme  of  her  0Gwncil9  who  thcmq^  that,  if  Ireland  were  iHjt 
longer  weakened  by  daiaestic  commotion,  it  might  become 
iidependent  of  Ae  Eagltsh  crown,  prevent^  tbd  lord^de- 
puty  from  attaining  the  object  of  his  request.  He  was  only 
allowed  a  small  sum,  and  a  body  of  six  hundred  men,  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  army  of  Ulster.  Vhe  subisequent 
I«ish  warS)  and  the  immenee  expense  widi  which  they  were 
attended,  a&rded  the  qneen  just  reason  to  repent  for  he» 
loistaken  paiisiBM>ny. 

When  the  dieputy  had  efEsctedsdcfa  necessary  regtrliktSons  A  pariu* 
^  Ut  finaofies^^ould  attw,  he  ifaoa^  fit  to  convene  a°^^"^ 
parliament  iii  l>i|l)Un,  nfhicb  met  in  Aoril  1580.    Severd 
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CHAP.  commoDers  of  the  old  Irish  race  attended ;  among  the  peers 
■ ..  '  were  the  bishops  of  Clogher  and  Raphoe,  whose  sees  had 
been  constantly  given  away  by  the  pope;  and  among  the 
temporal  barons  was  Tirlou^  Lynnough  O^Nial,  the  old 
chieftain  of  Tir-owen.  As  it  was  customary  with  every  goi. 
yemment  to  apply  for  a  suspension  of  Poynings*  law,  which 
yfBs  considered  as  a  mark  of  confidence  reposed  in  thera, 
the  present  one  made  the  same  application,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  members  of  the  pale.  In  other  instances 
they  also  mpt  with  a  violent  opposition,  which  caused  the 
session  to  be  terminated  by  a  sudden  prorogati<Hi. 
Opposition  The  hostilities  experienced  by  the  deputy  was  not  indeed 
to  Pptrotf  confined  to  debates  in  parliament ;  the  protection  he  afford*  • 
ed  to  the  old  natives,  and  his  salutary  pli^ns  for  correcting 
abuses,  which  interfered  with  the  private  interests  of  parti- 
cular  persons,  raised  a  host  of  t^nemies  against  him,  who 
^sed  every  endeavour  to  effect  his  di^aoe  with  the  queeuf 
and  even  forged  letters  against  him  for  the  accomplishmeiit 
pf  th^ir  wicked  designs.  Though  the  forgery  was  detected, 
yet  an  eyil  impression  was  left  on  the  royal  mind,  whk^ 
couljd  not  be  entirely  effaced.  Elizabeth,  therefore^  from 
whqip  mor^  discernment  might  be  expected,  instead  of  aug- 
menting hjs  force  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  his  useful 
p}^ns»  drafted  the  troops  from  Ireland  to  the  Netherlands, 
eyen  at  the  time  an  invasion  was  apprehended  to  tf^ke  place 
ip  Munster.  His  offer  at  that  time  to  bring  some  Iridi 
chieftains  along  with  him  to  London  to  declare  their  alle^ 
giance,  was  also  rejected,  tjiough  their  loyal  professions  (if 
such  professions  could  be  regarded),  with  the  hostages  that 
would  be  left,  might  prevent  the  foreign  foe  from  making 
the  atteinpt.  Yet,  under  every  discouragement,  he  exerted 
himself  |br  the  general  safety^  and,  in  place  of  an  assess* 
ment,  had  a  composition  appointed  in  Connaught  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops. 
Biant»tioii  Tlip  sqdden  prorogation  of  parliament,  occasioned  by 
^er.  "°*  ^^  vidpnt  opposition  he  experienced,  prevented  any  bui^- 
ness  pf  consequence  from  being  done  in  the  first  session, 
but  in  the  second  one  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
t||e  ecfri  of  Desmond,  and  his  i^umerous  adherents,    Theif 
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landd*  being  of  course  forfeited  to^the  ciowoi  Elizabeth -was  CHAP, 
anxious  to  plant  an  Englt^  cokxtyiB  Munster.     Advan- 


«■!• 


tageous  terms  were  offered,  and  lai^  grants  made  to  seve« 

rai  propptetors,  dmong  whom  w»s  tlie  celebrated  Sir  Walter  • 

Raleigh,     However,  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  were  not  • 

performed ;  a  certain  number  of  English  tenants^  according 

ta  his  number  of  acres,  was  to  be  supplied  by  each  person  ^ 

o})taining  the  grant;  but  great  frauds  were  practised  in 

making  up  the  count.    The  {^o|)rietors,  being  absa:itees, 

committed  the  management  of  the  eokmies  to  agents  who 

were  ignorant  or  corrupt,  and  no  suitable  means  of  defence 

>T0re  adopted  either  by  the  planleis  or  the  queen,  a  neglect 

unfortunately  productive  of  mi^ciifuture  disturbance. 

While  an  attempt  ^as  made  to  introduce  mqre  peaceaUecomm(»* 
inhabitants  into  MuQiter,  the  cbieftidn$  pf  the  pept  pf  De  J!**"* '"  . 
Burgo,  in  Copnaught,  refused  obedience  to  the  English 
law,  as  it  prevented  them  from  exercising  tyrannical  power 
oyer  their  inferiors^and  as  thesheriff^and  other  officers  of  jusr 
lice  were  too  imperious  and  severe  in  the  discbarge  of  ^eir 
respectivje  duties.  Sir  Richard  Bbighanf,  president  of  the 
pitovioce^  was  ^oanethiqg  pf  the  same  cast,  but  his  rigour 
he  considered  to  be  justified  by  the  ^solute  necessity  of  the 
c$is%  One  of  the  De  Burgo^,  napied  Thomas  Boagh,  be- 
ipg  summpned  tp  the  session  of.  judges  held  in  the  county 
of  M^yo,  refused  tp  a,ttend ;  cm  ^liiph  Bingham  ordered 
him  tp  he  ^izeid*.  Q^  resisted,  and  was  killed,  and  two  of 
his  adherents  were  takep  and  executed.  Thi^  afforded  subr 
jfct  for  a  formal  cpmpUint  to  the  deputy,  who  interfered  in 
favour  of  the  sept  pf  De  Burgo,  ivhich  served  only  to  makei  ' 
them  r^i^e  ffesh  disturbances.,  Bipgham  opposed  them 
with  great  spirit,  find  having  obliged  Richard,  anpther  bro« 
tber,  to  surrender,  eyecijted  him  i|rithout  delay.  The  de-r 
puty,  in  a  rag^,  spmmoned  him  to  Dublin  to  account  for 
his  copduc^ ;  but  tliey  raised  a  more  formidable  insurrection 
ip  his  abi^npe,  find  declared  cqpenly  for  Spain  and  Rome, 
Binghai]^  returnipg,  executed  t|ie  hpstages  (hat  had^been 
delivered  to  him,  and  prosecuting  the  war  with  great  yi« 

*  The  lands  forfeited  aipounted  ^5  above  574,000  acrea,  of  which  the 
bdf  was  hardly  grartted^  and  of^ course  a  lar^  portion  jreinaine4  to  be  pon*' 
|[iQri«#^i|  IlKiiBt  who  photOd  )>e^^ 
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e  tt  AlP.  gDitr,  Induced  the  mmgeiiU  to  the  bst  atrenuty^  wban 
,  two  thousand  Scottish  rovers  came  to  their  aid ;  but  bmig 

joined  in  this  emergen^  by  some  loyal  dam  of  Iriab  and 
degenerate  Englishy  he  cMqplet^y  defeated  the  iueurgeiits 
frith  their  new  friends^  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  reb^ 
lion. 
Diteon.         The  violefice  afid  rapacity  of  the  sberiis  caused  the  exe* 
^^'^     cntion  of  the  English  law  to  be  illso  unpopular  in  Ulster, 
tboogfa  the  generality  of  th^  people,  eepe«ally  the  great 
Irish  lords,  required  no  provocation  to  inoresfs^  their  db* 
Imnetct  oi  the  goveratoent    Hugh  O'Nial^  soff  to  tlM  late 
Malhetr,  baroii  of  Dungartnon,  having  insinuate  bimaelf 
into  the  fkvour  of  the  qt^een,  itas^  altowod  to  keep  she  cott* 
panies  ibr  the  specious  purpose  of  pretoerring  t)*B  peace  of 
the  north.   These,  indeed,  he  did  not  employ  at  the  present 
in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  govetnntent,  yet  took  ao 
pains  U>  restrain  the  turbulence  of  O^Donnel^  the  powerful 
cfaiei^in  of  Tyrconnel,  who  reftltded  to  admit  a  sheriff  into 
his  district. 

}n  the  present  cKebiUty  of  Ihe  state,  Perrot  had  recotttse 

to  a  mean  artifice  to  oblige  him'  to  keep  the  peai:^  which 

was  inconmslent  with  the  usi^  integrity  of  his  chanuster. 

158&     He  sent  a  Dublin  merchant  in  at  vessel,  with  Spanish  wiiM, 

to  the  coast  of  Donegal,  who  passed  there  for  a  Sj^ni^h  one^ 

and  hayihg  enticed  young  O^Donnel  on  board,  carried  him 

off,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  to  Dublin,  wh^re  he  wad  k^ 

as  a  hostage  for  his  fathe^^s  peadeable  conduct 

Resigna-        This  Was  among  the  ladt  acts  of  his  aditoinistsniti6n  ; 

F^**  t      f^»  ^^^  frequent  solicitation,  he  at  length  obtoine*  Ms 

recall,  disgusted  by  the  opposition  he  met  with  firotti'thbBb 

of  the  English  race,  who  were  oft<&^ed  at  the  htitjoaiiity 

fajB  displayed  towards  the  native  Irish,  and  misrep^^eseii^ 

ed  his  conduct  with  too  itouch  success  to  the  queeti.     As 

a'  Spanish  invasion  was  apprehended,   he  summoned  the 

suspected  Irish  chiefUlins  before  his  departure,  and  advised 

them  to  give  hostiages  for  theif  fidelity,  which  they  cons0iitt* 

edtodo. 

Fate  of  the     ^^^  ^^*^  invasion  an  immense  fleet  was  collected,  stiled 

armada,     pompously  the  tfivincibk  armada,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  • 

^^^^       valour  of  the  British  seafnen^  and  diajpersed  l^^  sto^flv 
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S^^teen i^esdds,  aftar its  di80Qnifi^re>  ccmtMiing  ahovt  on  ak 
igye  tjiousand  ineii>  were  driven  oa  the  northern  and  north 
mrestern  coasts  qf  Ireland^  where  th^  were  reoeiYed  with 
cordiality  by  the  imtives,  especially  as  Ihey  assured  them 
that  they  would  come  again,  with  a  fonmdahle  force,  to 
free  them  from  the  heretical  gayemment  of  Elisabeth.  Qne 
of  their  officers,  named  Antonio  de  Leva,  was  cast  oa  the 
territory  of  C'Bu^urc,  the  Irish  chieftain  of  Brefibey,  who 
ioimediately  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Spmxk.  But  the 
Spanish  commander  having  deserted  him>  was  sunk  with 
his  men  near  the  coast ;  and  O^Bmirey  being  attacked  by 
Bingham,  the  {uresident  of  ComyiMght,  made  his  escape 
into  Scotland,  wh^ce  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  London  by 
orders  of  the  king,  and  there  executed  as  a,  traitor. 

Bqtorts  were  ciirculated  that  the  Spaniards  had  left  vast  Fitswii. 
^treasures  behii^d  them  in  the  places  where  they  were  enter- ministri-' 
tained,  which  soon  caught  die  attenUon  a£  Sir  William  ^*<^ 
FitawiUiam,  successor  to  Perrot,  a   man  whose  principal 
oLgect  was  private  lucre.    Having  sent  some  persons,  who 
failed  in  the  attempt,  he  went  himself  in  the  middle^  of 
winter,  to  search  for  them,  and  was  also  disappointed.  Kn« 
raged  at  his  failure^  he  seized  two  Irish  chieftainS|  of  ap« 
proved  loyalty.  Sir  Owen  M<Toole  and  Sir  John  O^Doug- 
berty,  on  the  supposition  of  tbeii:  having  some,  and  con« 
fined  them  in  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  the  former  until  his  life 
wall  in  danger,  the  latter  fi^r  twp  years,  until  he  procured 
his  liberty  by  a.bribe.     By  the  same  means,  with  the  sup* 
posed  connivance  of  the  deputy,  young  O'Donnel,  the  sons 
of  John  O^Nial,  and  other  hostages,  made  theii^  escape  from 
the  castle.     While  the  rest  got  home  in  safety,  O'^Donnel 
and  Arthur  O^Nial,  being,  pursued*  topk  refuge  in  a  soli* 
tary  retreat  near  the  city,  where,  after  some  time,  they    . 
were  found  by;  their  friends,  the  latter  dead  with  famine^ 
and.  the  former  benumbedi  with  cold.    Having  recovered,  he 
effected  his  escape,  with  an  implacable  aversion  to.theEng^ 
lish  government,  and  soon  after*  on.the  re^gnation  of  his 
fiither,  was  invested  with  the  Irish  Iprdsbip  of  Tyrconnel* 
■   The  deputy  did  not  seem  indined  to  attempt  reconciling  Execution 
the  Irish  natives,  which  indeed  would  have  been  a  very  ^^^' 
difficult  task;  bis  principal  object  was  tpget  mpney,  and 
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«HAP.  tothisheimde  the  interests  of  the  country  subsei^ri^nt. 
One  Hugh  MacMahon^  of  Monaghan,  having  promised  him 
some,  if  he  would  obtain  for  him  the  inheritanee  of  bift  de« 
ceased  brother,  to  which  be  was  entitled  by  the  English 
law,  did  not  afterwards  keep  his  word,  and  was  punished 
for  his  unhappy  failure.     The  deputy,  it  is  true,  went  to 
Monl^an,  as  if  to  put  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
inheritance,  but  when  he  arrived  there,  he  was  informed 
that  two  years  before  he  had  enforced  by  arms  the  payment 
of  some  rents  due  him,  which  wi^  indeed  contrary  to  Eng- 
lish law,  but  English  law  did  not  at  that  time  exist  in  that 
country.     Being  tried  on  this  futile  charge  by  a  jury  com- 
posedj  it  is  said,  of  common  soldiers,  he  was  condemned 
and  executed,  and  his  lands  were  confiscated.     Such  arbi- 
^    trary  proceedings  tended  to  increase  the  aversion  to  the 
English  law,  which  the  Irish  of  Ulster  resolved  not  to  ad* 
mit  among  them.     Hence  MacGuire,  the  chiettain  of  Fer- 
manah,  when  the  deputy  told  him  he  would  send  a  shmff 
into  his  district,  made  the  following  very  candid  reply  :— 

•  Your  sheriff,'  said  he,  *  shall  be  welcome,  but  let  me 
^  know  his  mc,  that  if  my  people  should  cut  off  his  bead, 

*  I  may  levy  it  on  the  country.' 

Vpiverftiky  Though  some  petty  discontents  prevailed,  yet  there  was 
"  '^'  no  open  insurrection  at  this  time  against  the  government  of 
the  queen,  who  found  leisure,  in  this  interval  of  tranquil- 
lity, to  found  a  university  in  Ireland.  Different  attemjits 
of  this  kind  had  been  made  since  the  year  1311,  but  with- 
out effect,  particularly  one  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  the  late  de^ 
puty,  which  was  opposed,  through  motives  of  private  inte- 
rest, by  Adam  Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  However, 
the  same  prelate  procured  for  the  site  of  a  university  the 
14M,  monastery  of  All-hallows,  which  had  been  founded  by  Des- 
mod  M^Murchad,  king  of  Leinster,  and,  on  the  dissolu^ 
tion  of  religious  houses,  was  vested  in  the  mayor  and  citi- 
2ens  of  Dublin.  From  these  he  obtained  the  grant,  and 
also  a  regular  licence  and  charter  from  the  queen.  Henccf 
a  college  was  erected,  intended  to  be  the  origin  of  a  univer- 
sity, which  was  styled  The  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undi^ 
liided  Trinity^  near  Dublin,  A  provost,  three  fellows,  and 
N    three  scholars,  were  appointed,  whose  names  are  recorded. 
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«tiid  Cecil,  lofd  Burleigh,  was  made  the  first  chancellor,  chap. 
Buildings  were  erected  by  public  contribution,  and  in  less      ^^' 
than  two  years  students  were  admitted.     This  college,  be-  j^n.  1593. 
ing  cherished  amidst  the  desolations  of  succeeding  wars,  by 
tbe  continual  bounty  of  the  queen,  obtained  a  firm  esta-i 
bliahment,  and  is  now  eminent  above  most  other  nniversi* 
ties  for  its  excellent  system  of  education. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Schemes  of  Tyrone^^His  dupltcity-^Reiellion  of  (TDonnel-^ 
Of  Tyrone — His  feigned  submission — Duplicity  continued 
— Renewal  of  hostilities — A  tiseless  conference — Defeat  of 
the  loyalists — Rebellion  extendedr-^Essex  lord-lieutenant^^ 
His  misconduct-^His  interview  with  Tyrone-^^His  fall^^ 
"Tyrone  encouraged  by  the  pope^^Mountjoy  lord^puty^^ 
His  attempt  to  intercept  Tyrone-^-Seizure  of  Ormond^^ 
Energy  and  success  of  Mountjoy'~-His  severe  expedient'^ 
His'  alarm — His  operations  continued — Base  coinage"^ 
State  ofMunster — Exertions  of  Carew — The  province  re- 
duced^^Invadedfrom  Spain — Siege  of  Kinsale — Vain  at* 
tempt  of  Carew — Siege  continued — Fresh  invasion — (3fwc- 
ral  insurrection — Danger  of  Mountjoy — His  victory  at 
Kinsale — Surrender  of  the  Spaniards — Rebellion  suppressed 
in  Munster^^Tyrone  harassed  in  U.lsttr — His  real  submis" 
sion — His  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth^^Rejkctions. 

The  turbulent  time  was  now  approaching,  when  the  still  voice  chap. 
of  science  was  drowned  in  the  clangour  of  war,    A  dangerous     v^^* 
insurrection  was  on  tbe  point  of  bursting  forth,  which  af-g^jj^g^jg^^jj 
forded  Elizabeth  just  reason  to  repent  for  her  mistaken  par- Tyrone, 
simony  in  Ireland,  as  has  been  already  observed.     Ma- 
thew  O'Nial,  baron  of  Dungannon,  was  particularly  favour- 
ed by  government,  which  extended,  after  his  death,  the 
fiame  kindness  to  his  son  Hugh.     He  was  a  man  of  no  v6ry 
striking  figure,  but  of  a  hardy  constitution,  of  deep  dissi- 
mulation, and  polished  manners,  which  were  improved  by 
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^  viL^*  ^  ^^"'^^  education,  and  an  early  serrice  hi  the  Eagliili 
army.     Bj  hts  persuamTe  powers  ov^  the  queen,  be  ob- 
tmned,  in  1587,  the  earldom  and  estates  of  Tyrone,  exoepi 
some  small  portions  reserved,  and  at  the  same  time  adkxaed 
her  majesty  to  have  the  name  of  O^Nial  abolished,  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  country.     Be- 
ing regarded  as  a  firm  friend  of  the  Englidi  government, 
he  was  unwarily  allowed,  as  already  mentioned,  m  com« 
panies  of  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  maintiuning  the  peace 
of  the  north.     These  he  constantly  dismissed  when  they 
learned  the  use  of  arms,  and  took  others  in  their  place,  l^ 
which  mode  he  had  the  most  of  his  vassals  taught  military 
discipline.     He  also  imported  vast  quantities  of  lead  for 
bullets,  under  pretence  of  covering  the  roof  of  his  castle  at 
Dungannon. 

His  dttpii-  Having  entered  into  treasonable  conspiracies,  particularly 
with  the  Spaniards  who  were  driven  on  the  coast,  he  was 
apprehensive  his  designs  would  be  discovered  ;  and  in  order 
to  remove  all  suspicions,  he  went  over  to  England,  where 
he  paid  his  humble  obedience  to  Elizabeth,  and  acquiesced 
ip  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  to  secure  his  peacedl^ 
conduct  Soon  aftar  his  secret  engagements  with  the  ^pa* 
niards  were  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  sons  of  John  O^Nial, 
but  he  made  such  a  plausible  defence  as  not  to  forfeit  the 
royal  favour.  He  was  of  course  permitted  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, where,  with  equal  artifice,  he  evaded  the  formal  ezeeu- 
tion  of  the  articles  to  which  he  had  agreed.  One  of  the  sens 
of  John^  named  Hugh  Ne^Gavdockty*  who  was  his  princi* 
pal  accuser,  he  seized  and  put  to  death,  which  he  could  not 
get  done  till  he  sent  for  an  executioner  io  a  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom,  so  highly  was  the  name  of  O^ial  respected. 
Though  the  queen  was  enraged  at  this  atrocious  act,  yet  he 
made  such  specious  excuses,  that  the  only  way  she  express- 
ed her  resentment  was  by  withdrawing  from  him  the  ccnn- 
mission  of  martial  law,  which  he  had  so  violently  abused. 

*  The  late  John  O'Kial  (who  was  assassinated  by  the.<ScotS),  In  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power,  carried  olf  the  wife  of  Calvagh  0*Donnel  of  Tyiton- 
nel,  by  whom  be  had  this  son*  who  waa  called  Ne-Gavehckct  or  the  fetter- 
ed, from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother  being  in  captivity  at  the  time  he 
was  born. 


^  In  etdev-to  efrengften  his  iitterest  apiong  tbe  Ii4«h  chitfJ  c  ri  a>. 
tauisy  lie  sent  hisson  to  be  fostered  by  tbeflept  of  O'Cahani  ^'^' 
and  gave  tm^daugbteT'in  marriage  to  youtig  CVD^nel,  wli0 
had  escaped  from  confinenient  m  the  castle  of  Dublin.  HH 
treasonable  designs  being  now.  more  lippar^Ht,  artides  of 
ifflpeaebment  were  exhibited  against,  him  by  Sir  Htnrf 
Bagnal^  a  gentleman  of  great  property  in  Ulster,  whosef 
sister  he  had  sedui^  tnio  marriage.  Ti^se  he  also  eluded 
by  specious  answers,  and  by  interferhig  to  save  the  lives  of 
a  sheriff  and  his  attendants  in  Fennanab,  whose  arbitrary 
conduct  had  excited  Macguire  to  take  up  arms  i^atnst  them«* 
The*  deputy  now  sent  forces  under  Bagnal  to  oppose  this 
chieftain,  who  was  assisted  by  O^Donnel^and  some  Bcottish 
adventurers ;  and,  in  a  battle  in  whidi  the  insurgents  wer^ 
defeated,  Tyrone  fought  with  such  apparent  zeal  in  the 
oause  of  government,  that,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
Yet,  at  the  very  time  he  displayed  such  loyalty^  he  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  but  did  not  wisl^  to 
declare  himself  till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Spaitiy 
v^faich  he  expected.  However,  he  separated  himseliF  ftom^ 
the  royal  camp  under  pretence  of  being  afraid  o(  BagHal ; 
and  sent  his  brother  Cormac  to  O^Donners  itssistance,  Who 
declared  he  would  c(Hisider  him  as  an  enemy  if  he  delayed 
any  longer  to  unite  with  his  countrymen,  Turiough  Lin-^ 
nough,  the  head  of  the  sept,  having  died  at  this  time,'  Tyw 
rone  threw  the  sons  of  John  O'Nial  into  prison,  whose 
claim  was  superior  to  his,  as  his  father  was  illegitimate,  and 
then  assumed  himself  the  title  of  the  G^tfial^  Mrbieh  he  had 
formerly  recommended  to  be  suf^ressed  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  country.  His  excuse  to  administration  for  de^ 
ing  so  was,  that  he  took  that  title  merely  to  prevent  s(»ne 
other  person  less  loyal  than  he  from  assuming  it,  but  would 
resign  it  whenever  a  regular  system  of  English  polity  should 
be  established  in  his  territc»ies. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  war  was  <^nly  carried  on  both  iaAebeiiion 
Ulster  and  Connaught  by  O'Donnel  and  his  associates,  whc^^^'^^" 
had  less  artifice  than  Tyrone*    Some  insurgents  from  the 
north,  having  burst  into  the  latter,  were  defeated  by  Bing- 
ham, the  president  of  the  province,  who  pursued  them>  and 
took  Enniskillen,  the  principal  fortress  of  Macguire ;  but 
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on  his  return  to  his  presideney»  timt  po0t  was  invastod.  by 
-the  forces  of  O'Donnel,  who  exerted  himself  with  vigour  und 
success.  An  English  army,  sent  to  its  relief,  he  routed,  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword,  which  was  oblij^  to  surrender 
through  famine,  and  having  burst  into  Connaugbt,  spread- 
ing desolation  through  the  parts  attached  to  governinent, 
destroyed  a  detachment  sent  to  assist  the  ^u'rison  of  Bel- 
leek,  which  was  also  obliged  to  burrender  through  famipe, 
and  was  then  butchered  without  mercy.  Bingbam,  the 
president,  though  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and  activity,  bad 
not  forces  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  so  that  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner, complete  master  of  Connaugbt,  and  established,  in  die 
plenitude  of  his  power,  one  of  his  associates,  a  degien^ate 
De  Burgo,  chieftain  of  his  district,  by  the  name  of  Me  Mao 
WUliam.,  Yet,  with  all  his  success,  he  was  not  considered 
'  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  by  the  English  govenunent, 
which  had  instructed  the  deputy  to  try  every  secret  method 
to  detach  him  from  Tyrone,  who  was  suspected  to  be  the 
hidden  movar  of  tite  northern  rebellion.  However,  tbey 
adopted  a  seemingly  more  effectual  mode  for  suppressing  it, 
by  appointing  sir  John  Norris,  a  distinguished  leader,  to 
the  command  of  three  thousand  men  destined  for  Ireland, 
of  whom  two  thousand  were  veterans,  and  giving  him  aM- 
thority  to  act  independent  of  Sir  William  Russel,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Fitzwilliam. 
Of  Tyrone.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  deputy,  Tyrone  suddenly 
appeared  before  him,  lamented  the  wrongs  he  had  su^ain- 
ed  from  the  malicious  insinuations  of  his  enemies,  and  made 
the  most  ardent  professions  of  his  submission  and  loyal  at- 
tachment to  the  queen.  Bussell,  being  assured  of  his  trea- 
sotiable  designs,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  he  sliould  be 
taken  ioto  custody  on  suspicion,  but  could  not  prevail  on 
the  majority  of  the  council  to  consent,  at  which  the  English 
ministry  were  very  much  offended.  He  was  therefore  dis- 
missed to  concert  new  mischief.  Being  informed  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Norris,  and  the  measures  prepared  agiunst 
him,  he  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Accordingly,  he 
expelled  the  English  garrison  from  the  fort  of  Blackwater, 
and  sent  emissaries  to  Spain  with  pressing  letters  for  imme- 
diate succours,  yet^  at  the  same  time,  renewed  his  insidious 
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offers  <^subitai^ioii«  Afterwmrds,  he  attacked  the  castle  of  c  H  A  P. 
Moni^han,  and,  when.some  forces  came  to  its ^ relief,  he  ^^^' 
fought  against  them  with  great  valour,  particularly  he  dis- 
tinguished  biidsejf  in  a  single  combat.  One  Sedgram,  an 
Englkhofficer^  having  assailed  him,  threw  him  off  his  horse, 
but  on  his  fall  he  pulled  him  along  with  him,  and  when  his 
antagonist,  who  was  over  him,  was  preparing  to  dispatch 
bkn,  he  prevented  the  Wow  by  stabbing  him  with  a  dagger. 
.  Elizabeth,  who  was  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  wars,  of- His  feign- 
fered  proposals  to  the  insurgents,  in  hopes  to  patch  up  some^^  submis- 
sort  (^an  accommodation.  With  this  intent  she  appointed 
commissioners  to  meet  the  Irish  chiefs,  who  refused  to  have 
any  communucaition  with  them,  except  in  the  open  fields,  not 
as  submissive  subjects,  but  as  generals  of  equal  rank  in  a 
parley.  Tyrone,  O'^Donnel,  and  their  associates,  now  stat- 
ed their  grievances,  proposed  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
make  peace,  but  rejected  the  ofF^Brs  made  them,  by  the  queen, 
and  consented  to  a  truce  of  a  f?w  days.  Yet,  with  all  their 
inscdence,  when  the  deputy  and  Norris,  collecting  their 
forces,  marched  against  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
they  were  so  terrified  as  to  make  their  escape  with  all  speed. 
Tyrone,  in  particular,  deserting  the  fort?  of  Blackwater^  and 
burning  Dungannon,  where  he  lived;  with  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, retired  into  the  woods.  The  deputy  braving,  left  gar- 
risons in  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  and  a  part  of  the  army 
in  this  quarter  under  the  command  of  Norris,  returned  to 
DuUin,  <]eclaring  his  intention  of  punishing  some  insur* 
gents  of  Leinster,  where,  as  at  other  places,  the  timidity 
of  government  encouraged  the  disaffected  to  insult  their 
weakness.  Tyrone,  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  to  renew 
hostilities,  till  the  arrival  of  Spanish  aid,  which  he  eagerly 
expected,  sent  off  again  very  pathetic  letters  both  to  the 
queen  and  Norris,  lamenting  the  wretched  condition  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  ex. 
pressing  the  most  ardent  wishes  to  return  to  peace  and  alle- 
giance. His  representations  were  so  plausible  as  to  interest 
JNorris  in  his  favour.  A  nother  congress  was  accordingly  held 
at  Dundalk,  where  Tyrone  readily  assented  to  the  different 
articles  demanded  of  him,  particularly  the  renunciation  of 
the  title,  of  the  O^Nial  for  that  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone.    As 
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CHAP,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sons  of  John  O^M,  he  cvadeA 
jM  '  it  at  present,  by  consenting  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
queen's  future  pleasure^  when  made  acquainted  with  th^ 
fences.  Macguire,  O'Donnei,  (TRuarc,  and  others  of  h» 
confederates  having  made  like  submission,  recekved  alao  a 
most  gracious  pardon.  The  northern  war,  of  course,  aeon- 
ed  now  brought  to  a  happy  termination. 
Bupiici^  .  Yet,  on  the  arrival  of  three  pinnaces  from  the  king  of 
'  Spain^  nirith  ammunition  and  magnificent  promises  of  aid, 
the  r€t>el  chiefs^  resolved  to^ngage  again  in  hostilities.  Ty« 
^ne,  however,  did  not  so  c^nly  declare  himself,  and,  with 
his  usual  duplicity,  sent  the  lord-deputy  and  council  the  let-> 
ier  the  king  of  Spain  bad  written  to  him,  in  order  to  per- 
suade them  of  the  sincerity  of  his  submission.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  assurance  of  speedy  invasion  conveyed 
through  Leinster  and  Munster,  exhorting  the  dissected  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  true  catholic  religion  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  Insurrections  had  already  broke  out  in  Con- 
ifmught,  bat  they  were  suppressed  by  the  united'  forces  of 
the  deputy  and  Norris.  As  an  excuse  for  their  offence,  the 
insurgents  alleged,  that  they  had  been  intderably  oppress- 
ed by  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the  president,  who  hurried  crfT 
to 'England  to  justify  himself.  There  he  was  put  in  con- 
finement, and  being  superseded  by  Sir  Conyers  Clifford, 
was  ssent  a  prisoner  to  Connaiight,  where  he  was  tried  and 
acquitted. 

While  such  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints  of  the 
disaflfei'ted  in  that  province,  Tyrone  also  complained  c^t}ie 
provocations  he  had  received,  and  exhibited  a  list  of  the  griev- 
ances he  had  endured.  In  revenge  for  these  injuries,  he 
then  invested  Armagh,  and  expelled  the  garrison  ;  but,  on 
the  approach  of  Nbrris,  renewed,  with  the  most  solemn  paro- 
testations,  hi^  usual  offers  of  submission.  Commissioners 
were  again  appointed,  with  full  powers  of  conferring  par- 
don on  the  stipulated  terms,  but  having  gained  some  i^ldi- 
tibnal  strength,  he  eluded  the  conference,  though  govern- 
ment had  meanly  solicited  his  ciompliance.  Norris,  indeed, 
had  given  top  much  encouragement  to  this  mode^of  amicable 
conference,  though  experience  should  have  taught  him  how 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  professions  of  this  tnaik 
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It  was  exped;ed  by  tbe  English  mtnifkters,  UiaC  one  of  bb  G  H  A  P. 
great  military  reputation  should  have  gained  some  brilhaot 
adrantagea  in  Ireland,  but  the  nature  of  tbe  service  in  wbieh 
he  ^as  engaged,  and  the  wants  and  difiicMltieS'i^Ader  which 
he  kboured,  caused  the  disappointment.  He  was  also  dupedi 
it  appears,  by  the  artifices  of  Tyrone,  and  the  queen  waii 
highly  offended  at  tlie  ill  success  of  the  conferences  which 
he  had  recommended.  A  tiew  lord-deputy,  loi;d  Bnrgb, 
v^as  sent  over,  of  sufficient  military  talepts,  aaflNprris  w^s 
abruptly  ordered  to  his  presidency  of  Munstec,  ^heire  he 
was  so  affected  by  his  disgrace  that  in  two  months  he  died 
tb]K>i:^  vexation. 

.    Lord  Burgh,  being  resolved  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  Renewal 
T)Frone,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Kildare^  the  baron  ofJi^,^*^"' 
Trimble8ton,and  other  lords  of  the  p^le,  with  their.followera. 
He  detached  a  soa  of  lord  Trimbleston  with  4,  thousaofi 
men,  to,  oppose  one  Tirrel,  a  degpqerate  Snglishman,  sept 
by  Tyrone  witli  five  hundred  into  Leinster,  toeaoourag^ 
the  rebellious  septs  to  rise ;  but  the  skijl  of  this  insurgeot 
msde  amends  for  bis  deficiency  in^)amt)^s )  he  defjoatedlb^ 
royailists^  and  sent  their  leader  a  prisoner  to  Tyrone.    In 
another  instance  the  deputy  was, also. unsuccessful.   Having 
ordered  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  to  m^iiccb  bis  forces  through 
Connaught,  and  meet  him  at  the  fort  of  Black water>  thif 
officer  attempted  to  obey «;  but  bis  body  <;>£  seven  hundred 
men  was  met  by  two  thousand  rebels^  whom  he  was  un^jUb 
to  engage.     He  yf^  of  course  obliged  to  make  a  retreat> 
and  conducted  it  with  such  skill  as  to  regain  his.  quartern 
without  much, loss,  though  harassed  for  thirty  miles  by  tha 
enemy.      These  partial  disAppointments,  however^  did  not 
prevent  the  deputy*  possessed  of  martial  spirit  and  military 
skill,  to  continue  his  exertions.    He  marched  boldly  agwnst 
Tyrone,  who  lay  strongly  entrench^  near  Armaght  aoCly 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  forced  the  entrenchments, 
and  put  his  army  to  flight ;  l^  pursued  him,  and  took  the  fort  df 
Blackwater,  defeated  tbe  rebel  forces  again  tn  a  bloody  en- 
counter, and  was  preparing  to  attack  them  a  third  time  in 
-their  defiles,  between  his  army  and  Dungannon^  tbe  resi- 
dence of  Tyrone,  to  which  he  resolved  to  pierce,  when  be 
unfortunately  died^  leaving  tbe  command  to  Kildare.    This 
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^  vit  ^'  '^**'®"™*"  thought  it  inrtident  not  to  proceed  farther,  but  to 
s^^^  secure  the  ground  already  gained.     However,  he  did  not 
continue  long  in  the  command,  having  died  soon  after  tiie 
deputy.     His  death  was  occasioned  by  excessive  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  two  foster  brothers,  who  had  fallen  in  a  suooeasfid 
attempt  to  rescue  him  from  the  enemy. 
A  uMieBs.      The  civil  administration  of  Ireland  was  now  committed 
to  Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  chancellor,  and  to  Sir 
.  Robert  Gardner,  chief-justice ;  the  military  was  committed 
to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  under  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  army.    Being  obliged  to  continue  in  Leinster  himself, 
on  account  of  the  disordered  state  of  that  province,  he  tfc- 
tw^hed  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  to  Ulster  to  keep  the  northerns  in 
awe,  and  to  support  the  garrisons  of  Armagh  and  Blaekwa* 
ten     Tyrone  having  lately  experienced  the  superiority  gf 
the  English  forces,  and,  desirous  of  gaining  time  (otr  a  more 
•Ikvourable  opportunity,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  mode  of 
soliciting  pardon,  and  offering  the  grievances  he  sustained 
for  his  justification.    His  humble  proposal  was  again  trans* 
mkted  to  the  queen,  and  Ormond  was  of  consequence  or* 
dered  to  hold  a  conference  with  him  at  Dundalk.     Two 
meetings  were  accordingly  held  there  for  an  accbmmoda- 
tion.     In  the  first,  Ormond  assented  to  an  armistice  of  two 
months,  in  order  to  give  the  other  chiefs  time  to  transmit 
their  complaints  to  the  queen.     In  the  second,  the  condi« 
tions  of  pardon  were  mentioned,  butTjrrone,  having  gained 
some  confidence,  examined  them  scrupulously,  and  rejected 
the  most  material  of  them*     He  agreed  indeed  to  a  few,  but 
'With  such  exceptions  and  explanations  y  rendered  them 
nugatory.     Thus  he  dictated  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
accept  of  a  pardon,  and  yet  the  queen,  at  the  pressing  in- 
treaties  of  OrraoTMl,  granted  him  her  gracious  pardon  un- 
der the  great  seal.     This  pardon,  however,  he  treated  with 
contempt;  he  neglected  to  proceed  through  the  forms <^ 
law  necessary  to  give  it  effect,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
condition  of  a  loyal  subject.     At  the  late  conference  be  had 
demanded  a  cessation  of '  arms,  in  hopes  that  the  Spanish 
succours  would  arrive  in  the  meantime,  but  could  onlyob* 
tain  a  truce  for  two  moiitlts,  which  indeed  was  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  weak  conditioi^  of  the  royal  ^rmy.    With 
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this  he  was  weH  acquainted,  and  therefc^e  reserved,  after  -^  ^^  ^- 
all'hiB  promises  and  treaties,  immediately  to  comm«it;e  lios» ,— ^^ 
tilitses  again,  before  it  recovered  from  its  .present  feeble 
'state. 

He  began  by  attempting  to  blockade  Armagh^  and  Sm*  Defeat  of 
that  purpose  encamped  between  that  town ,  and.  Newry-jJ^^"^^ 
wltere  Bagnal  was  stationed,  who  relieved  the  garrison,  by 
passing  through  an  unfrequented  road,  and  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  enemy,  which  threw  them  into  cpnfusios,  but 
viras  attended  with  no  decisive  advantage.  Tyrone  retiring, 
laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Blackwat^,  which  Bagnal,  \mng 
reinforced  with  fresh  troops,  was  ordered  to  relieve,  and 
inarching  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  met  his  op^ 
ponent  near  the  fort  with  five  thousand  one  hundred  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  The  superstkipus  Irish,  assured  by 
the  priests  frcnn  ancient  prophecies  that^this  day  would 
prove  fatal  to  heresy,  were  thus  urged  with  phrenzy  to  the 
attack.  Their  assault  was  violent,  and  the  dispositions  of 
Bagnal  not  judicious ;  but  the  royalists,  stood  firm  till  an 
accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder  put  them  in  confusion, 
which  was  increased  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  who  re- 
ceived a  fatal  shot  in  the  forehead.  Victory  was  now  decide 
ed  in  favrour  of  the  northerns.  The  royal  army  lost  fiftecai 
hundred  men,  thirteen  valiant  officers,  all  its  artillery,  am? 
munition  and  provisions,  with  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  re-  x 
mains  of  it  fled  to  Armagh  for  shelter,  which  it  was  $oon 
obliged  to  evacuate,  the  fort  of  Blackwater  having  previ* 
ously  surrendered. 

The  fame  of  Tyrone  was  now  conspicuous ;  be  was  every«  Rebellion 
Mhere  extolled  as  the  dejiverer  of  his  country.  The  disaf-^***°f^' 
ftcted  in  all  quarters  declared  in  his  favour.  In  Ulster, 
those  who  had  hitherto  hesitated  now  emulated  each  other 
in  their  eagerness  to  join  his  army.  In  Connaught  the  in* 
surreotion  was  general ;  the  whole  province  rose  up  agaicist 
the  government  In  Leinster,  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  septs 
also  took  up  arms,  particularly  O'Moure,  who^  having  got 
possession  of  Leix,  his  ancient  patrimony,  pierced  into  Mun^ 
ster  with  some  troops^  to  raise  an  insurrection  there,  in 
which  he  succeeded,  after  forcing  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  the 
lord  presidept,  po  retire  with  his  harassed  army  into  Cork« 
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CR  A  P.  Por  the  new  plsntatioDft  in  this  prorinoe,  no  adequate  de- 
ggg^J^fmcB  bad  been  provided    Instead  of  two  thousand  nien  of 
English  birth  being  furnished,  according  to  the  wtginal 
plan,  not  more  than  two  hundred  could  be  found  theve^ 
who  fled  Aom  their  dwellings  in  search  of  some  plaee  of 
safety,  but  could  find  nonci  and  were  destroyed  by  tketr 
vindictive  enemies.  The  royal  cause  seemed  now  desperate. 
The  friends  of  government  having  taken  refuge  hi  thw 
Ibrtifications,  apprehensive  eidiev  of  the  danger  of  assouh, 
or  the  miseries  of  famine,  abandoned  <  the  open  country.  Is 
the>rebds»  who  indulged  in  the  most  licentious  excesses,  aod 
^xmraitted  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  cnidty  on  the  unfinw 
tunate  victims  of  their  fury.   At  this  time  of  general  dismay, 
intelBgence  was  received  through  the  kii^  of  Scotland,  that 
Philip  of  Spain  was  making  great  preparations  to  invads 
both  her  majesty^s  kingdoms,  and  that  twelve  thousand  nen 
were  particularly  destined  for  the  aid  of  the  insurgent  in 
Ireland. 
SiMxiord.f   Elizabeth,  being  at  length  convinced  of  the  futility  cf 
lieuteoMit  temporising  expedients^  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  this  country  to  the  English  crown,  to  send  into  it  an 
experienced  general  with  a  large  army.     For  this  important 
command  her  favourilJc,  Robert  Dev^reux  eari  of  Esaex,  by 
an  indirect  mode,  recommended  himself,  and  both  bis  ^le* 
mies  and  his  friends  were  desirous  of  his  appointment ;  the 
one,  that  he  might  return  with  augmented  influence  after 
siK^ess;  theother^  that  after  the  impression  he  bad  oiade 
on  the  royal  mind  should  be  effaced  by  absence*  bis  pride 
and  intemperance  would  have  their  suitable  effect  on  her 
msgesty^s  imperious  spirit ;   they  also  tliought  that  his  at*" 
tempts  against  the  Irish  insurgents  might  be  attended  witK 
ill  success,  which  wouki  sufficiently  answer  their  purpose. 
Accordingly,  he  was  sent  into  Ireland  with  the  title  of  lord' 
lieutenant,  accompanied  by  twenty  tliousand  m^,  allowed 
authority  to  remove  officers,  confer  dignities,  mad  oondtiet 
the  men  at  his  discretion,  and  also  furnished  with  the  ^^ 
traordinisry  power  of  pardoning  every  speeies  of  treason*' 
Yet  this  great  army  caused  no  terror  to  Tyrone  and  his 
confederates,  who  resolved  on  a  vigorous  opposition  ;  henee 
when  Essex  arrived  in  l>uUin  with  all  tbcLpomp  o£  » cu&. 
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^y  hero  Jiastei^ing  to  certain  y'letory^  he  was  assured  that  ^  ^^  ^* 
the  forces  of  Uie  rebels,  in  the«sstveral  provinces  were  more 
numerous  than  his,  their  bodies  mc»'e  hardy  and  robust,  and 
tibat  they  weregenerally  better  trained  to  aro^  than  the  new 
levies* 

.Previously  to  his  appointment,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  Hii  mit* 
that  the  new  general  should  march  directly  against  the  north*  ^"^'***' 
ern  rebels,  and  plant  garrisons  at  the  important  posts  of 
Loughfdyle  and  Ballyshanooa ;  yet,  when  be  got  the 
command  himself,  he  did  not  act  suitably  to  this  opinion^ 
^liangh  he  had  express  instructions  from  her  majesty  to  that 
^ml^  Induced  by  the  advice  of  the  Irish  privy-council^ 
Inany  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  late  plantations  in 
Munster^  and  wished  to  have  their  properties  there  securedi 
be  made  bis  first  expedition  into  that  province.  In  his 
inaQch,  he  was  harassed  by  O'Moore,  ami  after  the.  reduce 
tion  of  a  petty  castle  there,  the  only  exploit  worth  notice^ 
tod  the  loss  of  many  men,  he  returned  to  the  capital.  Here 
be  was  informed,  that  six  hundred  of  the  quetn'^s  troops^ 
attacked  by  an  inferior  number  of  the  sept  of  0  Byrne,  in 
Wicklow,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  had  been  igno<p 
miniously  defeated.  Enraged  at  their  pusillanimity,  h^ 
i^shiered  their  of&eers,  executed  a  lieutenant,  the  chief  de«> 
linqi^nt,  and  decimated  the  unfortunate  troops. 
.  Before  he  left  Munster,  be  sent  her  majesty  a  letter,  stat^ 
mg  the  many  difficulties  of  the  present  war,  with  expressions 
OB  that  sulgect  very  different  -from  those  he  had  presump- 
tuously made  use  of  in  England.  After  receiving  a  sharp 
rebuke  from  her  majesty  for  hb  southern  expeditbn,  and 
an  order  immediately  to  proceed  against  Tyrone,  he  proi- 
mised  to  obey ;  but  soon  after  sent  other  letters,  declaring^ 
diat  be  must  suppness^  some  commotions  in  Leinster  before 
be  proceeded  to  Ulster ;  and  also  that  he  could  not  venUire 
to  march  tbither  without  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand 
men.  Though,  her  majesty  was  averse  to  it,  yet  at  the  in« 
stigation  of  bis  enemies,  who  wished  to  give  him  no  excuse^ 
those  )forces  Irere  ordered  him.  He  then  prepared  for  his 
northern  ex^wdition. 

.;  While  he  was  to  asswl  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  him« 
self,  be  ordei^  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  lord  president  of  Con-i 
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^  vir^'  naughty  to  make  a  diveraion  towards  Belleek.     He  obeyed, 
but  in  his  inarch  thither  with  fifteen  Imndred  foot  and  two 


hundred  cavalry,  O'Ruarc,  an  Irish  chieftain,  lay  in  ambue 
for  him  in  a  difficult  pass  among  mountains,  made  an  attack 
on  him  there  with  only  two  hundred  men,  put  his  troops 
in  confusion,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty,  among  whom 
was  Clifford  himself,  and  some  other  officers,  and  pursued 
their  victory  till  they  were  driven  by  the  cavalry  into  tbdr 
woods.  The  Englisli  forces  now  retreated,  and  the  Irish 
auxiliaries  deserted  them,  being  eager  to  join  the  triompb- 
ant  standard  of  their  countrymen.  After  writing  someoihcr 
letters  to  England  on  his  present  strength,  Essex  manned 
towards  the  borders  of  Ulster,  with  not  quite  four  thousand 
men.  There  he  perceived  T3rrone  at  some  distance,  wbo^ 
being  desirous  of  wasting  the  royal  army  by  delay,  and 
eagerly  waiting  for  Spanish  aid,  had  recourse  to  liis  usual 
mode  of  deception,  made  most  humble  entreaties  to  Sssex 
for  a  conference,  and  c^ered  to  throw  himself  on  the  royal 
mercy.  At  length  he  condescended  to  allow  him  an  inter- 
view. 
His  inter-  By  means  of  an  officer  in  the  royal  army  called  Thomas 
Tyroner  ^^^  *"  intimate  of  Tyrone,  and  a  creature  of  Essex,  a  pri- 
vate conference  was  held  between  them  at  a  small  river  in 
the  county  of  Louth.  The  governor  having  stood  in  a  stiite- 
ly  manner  on  the  bank,  Tyrone,  with  affected  obsequious- 
ness, plunged  his  horse  into  the  stream  up  to  the  saddle,  and 
tb^re  held  a  long  convers^ion  with  him.  In  this  conversa- 
tion it  is  supposed  that  Tyrone,  by  his  insinuating  manners, 
enticed  Essex  to  discover  to  him  some  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
Of  these  he  had  been  suspected,  and  his  conduct  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Ireland  gave  reason  to  strengthen  these  suspicions. 
He  copferred  promotions  and  honours  in  direct  opposili«Mi 
to  the  queen^s  instructions,  more  for  the  increase  of  his  own 
influence  than  for  the  public  service,  and  even  changed  the 
plan  of  warfare  to  gratify  individuals.  Hisambitious  schemes, 
when  discovered  to  Tyrone,  that  chieitain  very  naturally 
extolled,  and  assured  him,  that  if  he  would  take  his  direc- 
tions he  would  be  the  greatest  lord  in  England,  whi^  it  is 
supposed  he  had  consented  to  do ;  for  soon  after  this  con* 
lerence,  Tyrone  told  his  followers  that  the^e  ym\M  diortly 
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lie  new  disoi?ders  in  Eltiglancl,  whScb  woald  require  his  pre-  chap. 
fi«ncie  there.  When  they  had  discoursed  a  long  time  in  VJ^*  . 
private,  a  public  parley  was  held  ifj  due  form,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  six  persons  on  each  side,  in  which  Tyrone  ex- 
hibited the  grievances  that  had  induced  the  northerns  to 
take  arms,  and  proposed  the  terms  on  which  he  would  re- 
turn to  allegiance,  a  general  aomesty,  a  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, the  restoration  of  their  lands,  and  an  exemption  from 
Cnglish  government.  These  demands  the  governcv.pron»[sed 
to  transmit  to  the  queen  with  his  recommaadation,  as  being 
highly  equitdble  and  reasonaUe.  It  was  now  agreed,  that, 
in  the  mean  while,  a  truce  should  be  made  for  six  weeks,  to 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  for  the  same  term,  and  that 
each  party  should  have  power  to  renew  the  war  on  giving 
fourteen  days'  notice. 

Such  an  accommodation  made  with  a  faithless  and  insidious  His  faiL 
enemy,  very  naturally  excited  the  resentment  of  the  queen 
against  her  favourite.  She  wi-ote  to  the  governor  and  coun«- 
cil  in  terms  of  high  indignation,  which  Essex  attributed  to 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  resolved,  in  the  fury 
of  his  rage,  to  return  to  England  with  the  flower  of  his  ar- 
my and  take  vengeance  on  them.  From  this  violent  resofiw 
tion  he  was  diverted  by  his  intimate  friend  lord  Southamp^ 
ton,  and  by  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  who  was  married  to  bis 
mother.  In  his  uneasiness  under  the  queen^s  resentment, 
he  then  resolved  on  another  mode  of  proceeding,  seemingly 
less  dangerous.  Soon  ai^r-  bis  arrival  in  Ireland  he  hml 
obtained  a  warrant  from  her  Majesty,  empowering  him  at 
any  time  to  delegate  his  authority  to  two  lords  justices,  for 
whose  conduct  he  should  be  accountable,  and  appear  in  her 
jjhesence.  Of  this  wanrfuit  he  determined  to  take  advantage, 
though  the  queen  in  her  last  letter  had  expressly  directed 
him  to  attend  to  theaflkirs  of  bis  government.  Accordingly, 
he  repaired  to  London  in  a  great  hurry,  rushed  through 
the  apartments  to  the  queen^s  bedchamber,  who  had  lately 
risen,  and  wai^  dressings  fell  down  before  her  on  his  knees, 
and  kissed  her  hand.  |Ier  majesty  b^gthus  takiBn  by 
surprise,  atjfirst  received  him  graciously,  but,  on  recollection 
of  his  errors,so0n  changed  her  demeanour,  ordered  her  coun- 
cil to  examine  hriip  ;  md&$  the  explanatiOB  of  his  c^mdnot 
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CHAP,  was  not  iatitfmotory,  had  fatm  committed  to  the  cttalodljr «f 
"    the  lord-keeper.     The  subsequent  imprudent  aots  and  us- 


happy  death  of  this  high  spirited  nobleman^  with  the  di^ 
mal  effeet  it  produced  ott  the  queen  herself,  do  not  p«rttt& 
to  the  present  history. 
'^r»^'  Soon  after  the  return  of  Essex  to  Eiq^and,  don  Mat- 
by  the  popstfaew  Oviedoy  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  on  whom  the  pope 
bad  conferred  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Bublin,  arriTed 
from  Spain  with  fresh  supplies  of  anmunition  to  the 
northern  Irish,  and  iresh  assunuices  of  their  reoet^ii^  a 
powerful  reinforcement  from  that  country.  For  O^Nial,  die 
prince  of  Ulster,  as  be  was  called,  he  carried  a  very  precioui 
present  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  an  haUowcd  plume,  which 
bis  holiness  declared  to  be  the  feather  of  a  phoenix.  Elevat- 
ed by  this  eminent  distinction,  Tyrone  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  the  holy  &ith,  and  renewed  the  war  in  full 
confidence  of  success.  It  beings  objected,  however,  that  be 
had  commenced,  before  the  stipulated  tkne,  he  agreed  to  a 
truce  of  one  month  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  been 
again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  army*  In  tbisifi?- 
terval  he  addressed  a  manifesto  to  all  his  coutntrymen,  »^ 
borting  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  catholic  ne» 
Jigion,  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  that  no  private  in- 
terest could  induce  him  to  abandon  its  cause,  and  assuring 
them,  diat  no  allegiance  would  be  due  to  a  sovereign  de- 
posed for  heresy  by  the  solemn  excommunication  of  tbe  su- 
preme pontiff.  This  chieftam  and  his  confederates  alao  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  his  Iiolioess,  whom  they  styled  tbe/atktr 
qfspiriis  upon  earthy  acknowledging  themselves  hb  sui^eds, 
imploring  the  assistance  of  men  and  ammunition  to  defeat  his 
enemies,  and  earnestly  soUeiting  a  stipply  of  pious  and  kam* 
ed  pastors  for  their  afflicted  diurob.  ^return  to  this  iq»> 
plication  his  holiness  thought  it  efficient  to  publish  a  bull, 
granting  to  prince  Hugh  0?Nial,  and  his  ooo&derates^  tbe 
same  spiritual  indulgences^usually  conferred  on  those  wfao 
ibught  against  tbe  Turks  foe  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land. 
Mountjoy  A  t  the  time  the  troops  under  this  powerful  chieftain  «nd  his 
lorddeputj  associates  were  cohsidembly  increMed,.  ^etr  pi^^e  and  con- 
fidence inflamed,  and  their  cause  favoured  seoretly  by  many 
who  appeared,  well  a&cted '  :to  the  cro wn»  when  Uie  total  d 
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the  royal  forces,  sickly  anddi§pirited  as  they  were,  amoimt-  ^^.^^* 
ed  on]y  to  fourteen  thousand' foot,  and  twelve  hundred  ceu^  >        *-  . 
vahry,  which  were  to  be  distributed  trough  eyery  province 
of  the  island,  at  sudi  a  time  was  Charles  Blunt,  Iwd  Mount* 
joy,  appointed  by  the  queen  lord^eputy  of  Ireland.     Pre*> 
viousLy  to  tbienoouQation' of  Essex,  he  had  been  proposed  to 
that  office  by  her  majesty^  but  tt  was  dhgected  to  him  by  die 
&v)0urifte,  that  a  rpersixi  of  his  studious  life  was  unfit  for 
military  command.     It  was. not  cox^idered  that  the  abilities 
of  a  general  depend  on  the  pow^s  of  intellect,  which  axe 
improved  by  culture,  and  that  Epaminondas,  the  illustrious, 
commander  of  the  Thebans,  was  a  person  exactly  of  that 
description.     A  similar  opinion  of  his  military  talents  was 
naturally  entertained  by  the  boisterous  Ir^,  who  mistook 
the  refinement  of  his  manners  for  effeminacy,  and  Tyrone 
^xultingly  observed  of  him  that  the  queen  had  made  choice 
6[  a  general,  who  would  lose  the  time  of  action  wkHe  his  hreek^ 
Jkst  was  a  preparing.     Her  majesty  seems  indeed  herself  to 
have  been  somewhat  diffident  in  her  dioice  of  him,  for  her 
diief  reliance  was  placed  on  >  the  earl  of  Ormond,  lord^lieu*it 
tenant  of  the  army,  and  Sir  George  Carew,  lord-president 
ofMunster. 

.   Iq  Fdbruary  1600,  Mountjoy.  entered  Dublin  without  His  tt- 
iiain  pomp  or  parade,  having  reoaved  the  same  in8tirue-[^P^^ 
tions  that  Essex  had  unhappily  neglected.    When  he  wasTyrone. 
pre^ring,  in  ocnnpKance  with  these,  to  mardi  immediately 
to  the  north,  he  was  infcirmed  that  Tyrone  was  in  the  west-i 
teni  part  of  Munilter  with  a  considerable  force,  and  proceed- 
ed  to  Muilingar  to  intercept  him,  by-  whidi  place  it  wiia 
6U{^)08ed  he  would  be  cUiged  •  to  return  on  account  of  the 
other  mrmies  in  his  way ;  but  after  being  amused  with  va« 
nous  reports,  he  at  lengd^  got  intelKgaKse  of.  that  chieftain 
havhig  ^effected  his  escape  over  thevtiver  Inny. 
'•' 'It  was  naturally  suspected  by  him  that  some  of  die  ge* Seizure  ef 
ueralsoC'^eroyai  army  had  connived  at  his  retreat;  and  ^^ 
his  suspicion  having  fallen  first  on  the  earl  of  Clanricardi 
was  soon  after  fixed  on  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  very  susfmdous  mnnfierat  a  conf^encewith 
O^Morre  near  Kilkenney,    to  which  he    had  enticed  Sir 
George  Carew  and  the  earl  of  Thomond,  who  effected  their 
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CRA^.  eacape  with  great  cl'rfScuky.    O^MuorenuKieanoffartcrtfae 
_^  ;     deputy  to  liberate  the  priaooer  on  certain  oondttions,  iwit 

his  insolent  proposals  were  rejected  with  aiknt  contempt* 

Ener^and     Moun^oy  now  proceeded  to  the  operations  he  had  plan- 

M^i^t'o'^  netl,  having  6rst  sent  detachments  to  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Kelis, 

*  Newry  and  Carlingford,  to  keep  the  northerns  in  awe,  aod 

reinforced  the  garrisons  oFLeix  and  Offally*    Wbeu  he  bad 

taken  these  necessary  precautions  he  mardied  ncnrtbwnd 

against  Tyrone,  in  order  to  divert  his  attention  hromibe 

movements  of  Sir  Henry  Dowkra  in  another  qoarterf  and 

having  found  him  entrenched  between  Newry  and  Armi^ 

drove  him  from  hit  entrenchfnents      In  the  mean  while^ 

Dowkra,  according  to  his  directions,  landed  at  Loughfoyle 

with  four  thousand  men,  and  fortified  the  city  of  Derry* 

These  successful  operations  tarnished  the  military  fiuae 
of  Tyrone,  and  had  such  an  effect  on  the  fickle  Irish^  that 
they  deserted  in  great  numbers  to  Dowkra,  and  severd 
chiefs  applied  to  the  deputy  for  )>ardon  and  protectioa. 
Among  there  were  Sir  Arthur  O'Niai,  a  son  of  Turioogh 
Lynnough  and  one  of  the  O'Donnels,  named  Nial  Gamfff^at 
the  UuMterous. 

"Vyhile  the  exertions  of  the  deputy  in  the  north  were  at- 
tendid  with  such  socgcbs,  be  was  recalled  to  Leinster  by  the 
HMotende  of  the  rebeUioua' septs  there;  and  haHring  assaikd 
Tirrd  and  O^Moore,  he  pursued  them  into  their  retreats  in 
Leix,  from  whidi  O^M oore  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  Eog^ 
iish  and*  was  killed.  Sometime  before  this  chieftaiahod 
consented  to  the  release  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  for  a  lai^ 
ransom,  and  had  hostages  given  him  for  the  payment  of  it, 
but  thexleputy  got  them  delivered  into  his  hands^  on  the  pro- 
mise of  pardon  and  protection  to  the  persons  who  bad  them 
jn  custody.  The  rebels,  intimidated  bjr  the  skill  and  vigour 
of  his  operations,  fled  before  him  every  where  into  jtheir 
fastnesses,  whence  they  would  sally  out  when  they  cc^M 
get  an  opportunity.  It  was  therefore  thought  requisite  to 
have  recourse  to  a  shocking  expedient  to  subdue  them, 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  absohite  neoessity  of 
the  case.  It  was  resolved  to  destroy  their  means  of  anb- 
sistence,  ^at  hunger  might  oblige  them  to  submit. 
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Accordio^y,  tbe  English  ofBcera having  issued  out  from  chap* 
their  several  ei^tions  with  their  soldiers,  particularly  Sir  Arthur  _ 


Chichester  from  Carrickfergus,  and  Sir  Samuel  Bagnal  from  His  severe 
Newry,  cut  down  tbe  standing  corn  with  their  swords,  and 
spread  ruin  and  desolati^i  around  them.  Thus  was  a  large 
extent  o£  country  laid  waste,  and  the  unfortunate  inhaU* 
tants  reduced  to  famine.  Bfwce  TyrcMie  with  his  dispirited 
aripy,  apprehensive  of  want,  shrunk  gradually  within  nar- 
rower bounds.  Again  was  he  driven  from  his  entrenchments 
by  the  deputy,  and  had  h'm  works  demolished  ;  and  when  he 
attempted  to  oppose  the  return  of  tlmt  officer  by  Carling- 
ford,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  His  followers,  with 
tbe  prospect  of  misery  before  them,  now  deserted  him  even 
in  greater  numbers  tlian  usual,  and.  untreated  government 
for  pardon  and  protection. 

While  Mountjoy  thus  carried  on  the  war  with  energy  His  alarm, 
and  success^  her  was  on  tbe  point  of  being  interrupted  in  bis 
piogress  by  some  alarming  accounts  from  England.  The 
unhappy  earl  of  Essex,  on  his  condemnation  for  high  trea- 
son, among  other  persons  of  note,  had  mentioned  the  Irish 
deputy  as  being  privy  to  his  secret  practices.  Tbis  inform 
mation,  though  very  vague,  had  such  an  effect  on  Mount- 
joy  that  he  actually  made  some  preparations  for  a  flight  to 
France,  being  resolved,  as  be  said,  ^^  not  to  put  bis  neck 
under  the  file  of  the  queen^s  attorney's  tongue."'  But  the 
services  he  had  performed  were  sufficient  to  eflacesuch  slighc 
su^cions  of  disloyalty,  and  her  majesty  wrote  him  a  letter 
tbat.gave  him  ample  satisfisiction. 

On  the  removal  of  his  apprdiensiiHis  on  this  point,  hciuj^p^^j^^ 
pooe^d  against  the  insurgents  in  his  usual  mode.     He*ions  con- 
constantly  engaged  them  in  petty  afitions,  attacking  them**"***^ 
by  surprise,  and  keeping  them  still  on  tbe  alarm,   which 
harassed  th^m  continually,  and  being  always  successful,  he 
raisfd  the  spirits  of  his  own  soldiers.     To  those  who  swb- 
^aitted  he  scrupulously  per&rmed  his  promises,  and  thus 
not  only  encouraged  them  to  fi^sake  the  rebels,  but  also  to 
serve  against  tbem  in  tbe  royal  army.     At  the  same  time 
he  took  care  to  have  these   Irish  sc^diers  particularly  ha- 
rassed with  toil,  and  exposed  to  danger,  whicb  had  the  de^ 
Wied  effect,  and  he  boasted  to  tbe  queen  that  he  thus  dimi- 
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CH  AP.  Bidiedtlienumberof  bersecrtt^neraieB.  ttowenr,  he gsre 
them  every  outward  encouragement,  and  rewarded  tlieir 


Base  coin- 


leaden  by  especial  favours  wh^i  they  deser? ed  them  by 
their  fideUty.  Yet  the  system  of  dividing  the  northern  re- 
bels was  iiot  so  agreeable  to  the  English  ministers,  or  deem* 
ed  so  effectual,  as  die  devastations  made  by  the  sevenA  g»r« 
risons^  which  destroyed  their  means  of  subsistanoeat  home ; 
and  another  mode  was  adopted;  though  ruinous  to  many 
loyalists,  which  deprived  them  of  all  foreign  suppliea. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  Irish  war  lumng 
extended  at  length  to  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
it  was  found  that  by  the  payment  of  die  army  in  sterling 
money  a  considerable  quantity  by  plunder  or  traffic  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tyrone  and  his  confederates,  who  thus  obtnn-> 
ed  from  the  continent  a  regular  supply  of  arms,  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  were  enaUed  to  carry  on  the  war  agunst 
the  queen  with  her  own  treasure.  In  order,  to  deprive  then 
of  this  iidvant^e,  her  majesty  was  induced,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  to  send  a  base  coin  into  Ireland,  which 
was  to  pass  fair  sterling  money,  prohtt»ting,  at  the  same  tinie> 
the  importation  and  use  of  any  other.  Places  of  exchange 
were  appointed  by  proclamation  in  England  and  Irefamd, 
where  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom  might  commute  theit 
cmns,  allowing  the  difference  of  a  shilling  a-pound.  This 
scheme  4:ertainly  tended  to  encrease  the  distresses  of  the  re« 
bels,  who  could  only  get  goods  in  foreign  countries  to  the 
amount  of  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  but  they  were  not  the 
only  sufferers ;  the  soldiers  of  the  royal  army  very  sensibly 
felt  the  effects  of  it,  as  traders  raised  excessively  the  articles 
they  had  for  sale,  when  they  found  they  were  to  get  pay- 
ment in  such  base  money.  A  mutiny  was  of  course  appre- 
hended, and  to  prevent  it  Mountjoy  kepi  his  troops  inces* 
sently  in  motion,  harassing  Tyrone  as  usual  with  frequent 
skivmishes,  and  with  such  success,  that  both  officers  and  men 
received  thanks  in  the  queen'^s  name  for  their  zeal  and  duty 
in  her  sOTvice.  From  his  succes^ul  operations  in  the  nordi, 
Mountjoy  was  soon  after  called  to  the  south,  which  became 
the  principal  scene  of  military  operations. 
State  of  Sir  George  Carew,  the  president  of  Munster,  on  entering 
Munstcr.   ^^  j^^  ^gj^^  f^j^j  y^^  ^j^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^^y  amounted  only^to 
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three  thousand  bfantry  and  two  hi!indfed  and  fifty  cavalry,  CHAP, 
which  were  far  inferior  to  the  finroes  under  the  rebel  cbic^  • 


ot  Carew. 


collected  against  him,  aa  appears  by  the  following  statement. 
Florence  M^Arthy,  who  had  been  some  time  connected 
with  government,  but  went  over  to  Tyroae,  from  whom  he 
obtained  the  title  of  M^Artby  More,  had  the  c(M&maikl  of 
three  thousand  men.  James  Fitzthoraas,  acknowledged  by 
Tjnrone  as  earl  of  'Desmond,  but  denominated  in  deiisioa 
by  the  Irish  loyalists  the  Suggan  earl,  or  the  earl  of  Straw, 
was  followed  by  great  numbers  who  were  attached  to  the 
title.  Redmond  de  Burgh,  and  Dermot  O'Connor,  brought 
from  Connaught  five  thousand  mero^iaries  under  their  com* 
mand. 

Such  a  superior  farce  Grew  perceived  he  would  be  un-  Kxertionjj 
able  to  oppose,  if  they  were  cordially  united,  and  therefore  ° 
endeavoured,  by  the  diffusion  of  mutual  jealousies,  to  spread 
disunion  among  the  chiefs.  From  his  post  in  Cork  he 
watched  every  opportunity  to  effect  this  useful  purpose,  and 
would  employ  any  instrument,  however  inferior,  on  such  an 
occasion.  One  Nugent  who  deserted  to  the  rebels,  and  re- 
turned afterwards  in  a  repenting  mood  to  his  allegiance, 
was  engaged  by  him  as  a  purcha&e  of  his  pardon,  to  asi^as- 
sinate  John  Fitzthomas,  a  brother  of  the  Su  jyypin  earL  Be« 
*  ing  seized  in  the  attempt,  he  declared  at  his  executbn,  that 
many  more  were  employed  by  the  president  on  the  same 
design.  This  declaration  infused  such  terror  into  the  two 
brothers  that  they  dared  not  lodge  together,  or  appear  at  tl)e 
head  of  their  troops.  O'Connor,  one  of  the  chieftains  of 
Connaught,  induced  by  the  su^estions  of  bis  wife,  a  sister 
to  the  real  earl  of  Desmond,  and  also  by  the  promise  of  a 
sum  of  money,  seized  tl)e  Si^ggan  earl  by  stratagem  and  put 
h'mi  in  a  castle,  with  an  intent  to  deliver  him  to  Carew  for 
the^romised  reward,  but  his  brother  John,  and  a  leader 
named  Pierce  Lacy,  collecting  four  thousand  of  their  fiil- 
lowers,  rescued  him  from  confinement.  J)e  Burgh,  the  other 
ehieflain  of  Copnaught,  in  the  hope  that  the  president 
would  favour  his  claim  for  the  lordship  of  Leitrim,  deserted 
also  the  rebels  with  five  hundred,  mercenaries. 

Carew  having  in  some  degree  effected  his  purpose  of  di- 
viding them  by  muti|al  suspicion,  proceeded  in  his  militi^*y 
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CHAP  apen&mn.  He  took  the  fimtrese  of  a  ckk fUio  caUed  the 
.  Kosght  of  the  Valley,  who  laade  a  vigorous  d^aoe,  aad  the 
caetfe  of  the  lord  of  Lixnaw  in  Kerryt  who  died  with  gnef 
on  that  account  Jo  hiaprogrees  he  made  shocking  devaa- 
iationa,  which  canted  many  xif  the  most  d^p^ ate  of  the  re- 
Jbels,  Btncere  dunqpiont  of  the  apostolic  faith,  terrified  with 
ihe  prospect  of  desohtion  and  famine,  to  solicit  the  hoty 
ftlher  for  afasolutiim  for  the  sin  of  submitting.to  a  heretical 
government,  and  for  leave  to  live  under  it  in  temporal  obe- 
dience. His  activity  and  sucoess  excited  such  general 
ierror,  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Connaught 
mereenaries,  being  determined  to  ddsert  .dieir  confeden^es 
in  Munster,  solicited  leave  to  return  unmolested  to  their  own 
country,  which  was  granted  with  some  difficulty.  The 
troops  oi  the  Slogan  earl  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by 
the  garrison  of  Kilmallodc,  whidi  caused  all  his  adherents 
to  desert  him,  and  M^Arthy  More  was  obliged  to  keep 
quiet,  and  make  at  least  a  pro&snon  of  allegiance.  At  this 
time  j:^  rebel  force  in  Munster  appeared  in  the.  field,  and 
the  queen  gave  the  deputy  liberty  to  pardon  all  that  the 
presicfent  of  that  province  should  recommend  to  him,  a  few 
oaly  excepted.  Of  this  act  of  grace  four  thousand  took  the 
advantage,  and  the  country  was  now  reduced  to  such  obe- 
dience, that  sessions  were  held  there,  and  justice  adminis- 
tered with  regularity. 

The  continuance  of  peace  seemed  also  confirmed  by  ano^ 
tiber  f<vtunate  incident,  the  captivity  of  the  Suggan  eari.-*- 
After  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  skulking  in  many 
a  wretched  retreat,  he  at  length  took  shelter  in  the  lands  o£ 
a  chieftain  styled  the  White  Knight,  who,  having  submitted 
to  government,  was  ordered  by  them,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  life  and  fortune,  to  have  him  arrested.  He  was 
of  course  obliged  to  exert  himself,  and  being  directed  by 
^ome  of  his  followers  to  a  cave,  there  found  the  hapless 
fugitive,  who  was  disarmed  without  resistance,  and  sent 
bound  to  the  president  It  being  deemed  prudent  to  spare 
his  life,  he  was  sent  to  England,  along  with  M^Arthy 
More,  who  was  seized  on  the  discovery  of  his  being  agwn 
concerned  in  treasonable  pracdces. 
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Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  southern  pro^noe  c  ii  a  P^ 
when  the  Spanish  ^invasion,  so  long  desired  and  expectied  by      ^^^' 
the  rebels,  at  length  took  place.     The  whole  force  consisted  invasion 
of  about  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Don  from  Spaim 
Juan  l^Aquila^  general  of  the  expedition,  wlio  landed  with 
the  main  body  at  Kinsale,  in  September  1601,   while  tlie 
rest  were  dfiven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Baltimore..  %m» 
mediately  they  sent  off  expresses  to  Tyrone  and  O^Donnel 
to  join  their  allies  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  were  at*« 
tended  by  Oviedo,  the  Spanish  bishop  of  Dublin^  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  who  exhorted  the  native  Irish,  aa  faithful  sons 
of.  the  church,  to  unite  with  those  who  came  to  restore  their 
lands  and  religion,  and  to  rescue  them  from  temporal  ancl 
eternal  perdition. 

These  exhortations  were  very  suitable  to  the  prejudices  Si^e  of 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  the  ad-^^°**^ 
vance  of  the  deputy  prevented  them  from  havii^  at  iirst 
their  due  effect.  Being  apprised  of  the  approach  o(  the 
Spaniards,  he  proceeded  to  the  south,  and  made  such  prch 
parations  as  were  in  his  power  to  resist  them.  '  With  hardly 
six  thousand  men  he  marched  against  the  invaders,  besieged 
them  in  Einsale,  repelled  their  frequent  saUies^  a88iul|te4 
and  took  the  castle  of  Rincorran,  situated  on  the  river  half  ^ 
mile  from  the  town.  Thus  continually  was  he  advancing 
in  his  approaches,  when  intelligence  was  received  that 
O'Donnel,  with  the  Connaught  and  Leinster  forces^  waa  ia 
full  march  to  assist  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  was  foUoiired 
by  Tyrone  with  the  flower  of  the  northern  army. 

In  this  extreinity  Mountjoy  detached  Carew  with  a  pari  of  Vain  %u 
the  royal  troqps  to  intercept  O'Dcmnel,  and  with  the  rest^^^^^^^ 
continued  himself  to  carry  on  the  siege.  This  sarvice  wais 
undertaken  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  president,  who, 
however,  obeyed  the  (orders  of  his  supericn*^  and  being  un-» 
Hble  to  get  any  intelligence  of  the  enemy  in  a  country  too 
well  affbcted  to  their  cause,  they  eluded  all  his  efforts,  and 
having  passed  rapidly  over  a  froaen  mountain,  they  pierced 
into  Munster,  and  left  him  to  return  with  a  harassed  army 
from  a  fruitless  expedition. 

Unmoved  by  the  disappointment,  the  deputy  still  carried  siege  con- 
on  the  siege,  and  bring  jpined  by  three  thousand  men  from'^""^ 

l2 
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CHAP.  England,  with  some  troops  under  the  earl  of  Chnricard 
^^^'  and  other  loyal  leaders,  he  took  another  fort,  called  Castte- 
park,  in  an  island  opposite  to  Hincorran.  Having  continti- 
ed  his  advances,  he  summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  but 
received  for  answer,  that  it  was  held  for  Christ  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  would  be  maintained  against  all  their  enemies; 
Fresh  in-  Their  confidence  was  soon  after  increased  by*the  arrival 
vasien.  of  a  new  armament  from  Spain,  of  six  vessels  with  two 
thousand  men,  who  landed  at  Castlehaven,  and  brought  in- 
telligence of  several  other  armaments  being  prepared  to 
follow.  These  vessels  were  attacked  in  Castlehaven  by 
Admiral  Leviston,  who  had  carried  two  thousand  troc^  to 
Cork,  and  some  of  them  were  destroyed ;  but  a  battery  firom 
the  shore  being  directed  against  the  admiral  bimselfy  did 
his  vessels  so  much  damage  that  he  returned  in  a  shattered 
condition  to  the  harbour  of  Kinsale*  v 

Geiieral]iii.  O'^Donnel  having  joined  these  new  invaders,  and  Tjrrone, 
suxrcction.  ^|,o  jj^d  pierced  into  Munster,  being  near  at  hand,  the  dis- 
affected septs,  who  had  before  made  a  shew  of  submission, 
liow  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  openly  declared  for  the  Span 
iards.  Hence  a  general  insurrection  took  place  in  Desmond 
and  Kerry,  and  in  all  parts  to  the  west  of  Kinsale  and  Li- 
merick. Several  castles,  were  now  delivered  up  by  the  Irish 
chieftains  to  the  invaders,  who  put  governors  m  them  :  and 
Spanish  gold  being  scattered  in  abundance,  the  principals 
were  honoured  with  commissions  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
their  fcdiowers  taken  into  pay,  being  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  vessels  that  last  arrived. 
•  The  situation  ofthe  deputy  was  now  very  critical.  The  Spa^ 

Mountjof,  niards  vith  the  troops  under  O'Donnel,  and  the  farces  under 
Tyrone,  having  formed  a  blockade  around  his  army,  pre- 
vented him  from  getting  provisions  on  the  side  of  the  land, 
while  the  supplies  he  revived  by  sea  were  slow  and  ineflS- 
cient.  Hence  many  of  his  men,  weakened  by  hunger,  and 
harassed  with  the  cold  of  a  winter  siege,  fell  down  dead  on 
their  posts,  and  many  more  deserted.  This  little  army  then, 
on  whom  the  fete  of  Ireland  depended,  must  of  course 
have  been  destroyed,  had  their  enemy  maintained  their  pre* 
sent  position.  Tjrrone  had  resolved  to  do  so ;  but  being 
urged  by  Aquila,  who  said  that  one  attaek  was  mly  neces- 
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•ary  for  an  easy  Victory,  and  by,  soiiie  of  his  Irish  associates,  ^  ^  ^  P* 
of  wbovse  disobedience  he,  was  apprehensive,  he  reluctantly  '  , 

advaoeed  gainst  the  English  army. 

Mouj^tiov,  leaving  Carew  to  carry  on  the  siege,  andHisvictory 
judging  It  unsafe  to  await  the  assault  oi  the  enemy  on  November 
his  calnp,  marched  out  against  th&oa  with  only  twelve  <^  ^6<'^- 
hundred  foot  and  four  hundred  horse*  Surprised  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  and  alarmed  at  the  masterly  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  the  confederate  Irish,  who  only 
•thought  of  disposing  of  the  prisoners  they  would  take,  re- 
tired in  dismay  at  his  approach.  Being  pursued  they  halt- 
ed, and  offered  battle ;  on  which  the  earl  of  Clanricard,  and 
Wingfield,  marshal  of  the  army,  made  a  furious  attack  oti 
.tb^r  cavalry,  composed  of  Irish  chieftwis,  and  put  them  to 
flight.  The  vanguard,  led  by  Tyrrel,  made  some  resistance, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  give  wily,  and  abandoned  the  Span- 
.iards  of  Castlebaven,  whe  fell  bravely  in  the  field,  exc^t 
a  few,  who,  with  their  general  Ocampo,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  mam  body  commanded  by  Tyrone  was  discomfited 
with  equal  ease,  and  the  rear,  of  which  O'  Donnel  was.  the 
leader,  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  In  this  rout,  as  it 
may  be  called,  twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain, 
and  eight  hundred  wounded,  with  the  loss,  on  the  side 
of  the  English,  of  only  one  cornet  slain  and  a  few  sol- 
soldiers  wounded.  O'Donnel,  in  despair,took  refuj^  in  Spain, 
and  Tyrone  in  Ulster,  deserted  by  most  of  his  followers,  and 
stung  with  the  anguish  of  disgrace  an^  disappointment       Surrender' 

Don  Aquila,  who  had  obliged  the  Irish  troops  to  leave  ®^^* 
their  advantageous  situation,  and  engage  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  for  which  of  all  others  they  were  the  least  quali- 
fied, oould  not  conceive  they  would  be  so  easily  defeated, 
and  hearing  from  Einsalp  tlie  voUies  discharged  by  the  £ng 
lish  army  in  honour  of  tl;ieir  victory,  mistook  them  for  Sig- 
nals of  the  approach  of  his  Irish  allies,  and  made  a  desperate 
sally  from  the  town.  But  when  he  saw  the  Spanish  colours  in 
possession  of  the  EngUsh,  he  retired,  and  in  a  rage  against 
the  confederates  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  shan^ 
fully  subdued,  made  a  proposal  of  a  surrender.  Very  ho- 
nourable terms  were  most  prudently  granted  to  this  higfh- 
i^»irited  Spaniard,  who  would  have  indignantly  rejected  any 
other,  and  whose  notions  were  so  romantic,  tbat^  on  recciv- 
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CRAP,  ing  the  first  summons  from  tbe  deputy,  he  chalkmgdi  hoi 
■  ■      '  .  to  single  combat  for  damg  to  olkv  him  such  aa  aAoat. 
By  the  articles  of  capitulation  all  foKresses  held  in  Iiriaod 
by  Spanish  troops  were  to  be  evacuated,  but  when  tbey 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  strong  fort  of  Dunboy  at  Bern- 
haven,  it  was  surprised  by  its  ancient  possessor,  Daml 
O^ullivan,  an  Irish  chief,  who  disarmed  the  Spanish  gani- 
son,  and  seizing  their  ordinance  and  stores,  resolved  to  da- 
fend  it  against  the  English.    Don  Juan,  whose  punotiltoiis 
honour  was  oflbnded  at  this  outrage,  ofibred  his  servioeaftr 
the  reduction  of  the  fort  before  his  departure,  which  was 
poKtely  refused,  and  the  place  was  at  length  stormed  by 
Carew,  after  a  most  desperate  defence. 
wpple^     By  the  expectation  of  another  Spanieli  invasion,  which 
in  Mun»     was  industriously  circulated,  and  tbe  factious  exhortations 
*^®^*  of  several  Romish  ecclesiastics,  especially  Owen  MacEg^^ar, 

the  pope^s  apostolic  vicar,  the  flame  of  rebeilicm  still  blaaed 
in  Munster  with  great  violence.  These  furious  churchmen, 
not  only  denounced  their  excommunication  against  all  those 
who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  heresy,  but  even  against 
those  who  spared  the  prisoners  of  that  odious  descriptioa. 
Hence  the  captive  loyalists  were  butchered  as  heretics,  while 
the  insurgents  taken  were  hanged  as  traitors.  Soon,  how- 
ever, tbe  judicious  dispositions  of  Carew  confounded  die 
rebels.  Seizing  their  forts,  ravi^ng  th^r  lands,  distressing 
them  with,  famine,  hi^assing  them  with  perpetual  alarms, 
he  compelled  them  either  to  throw  themselves  on  the  meny 
of  government,  or  take  refuge  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
One  leader  after  another  was  either  banished,  reduced,  or 
slain,  the  province  was  at  length  brought  to  a  state  of  com- 
posure, and  the  wretched  inhabitants  had  Insure  to  reflect 
on  their  calamities. 
Tyrone  ha-  jn  a  similar  mode  of  warfare  did  MoOntjoy  proceed  against 
t/ister.  Tyrone  and  his  adherents  in  Ulster.  This  cbi^tain  he  pur- 
sued so  closely  that  he  obliged  him  again  to  burn  Dungan- 
non,  and  by  having  erected  the  fortresses  of  Charlemont 
and  Mountjoy  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  town,  he  ex- 
cluded him  from  his  own  territories.  His  own  fcurces  he 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  any 
hostile  attempt,  and  to  collect  them  easily  on  any  sudden 
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Msergemoy.  BenchsB,  by<Btadoiinig  tbem  m^Htte  Tieimty  of  ^  H  A  B. 
the  Iririi,  he  prevented  dieae  ^nretdied  peof^  from  gettior  ^^  'ui.« 
the  meani^  of  snbsisteiiee.  Hfenee  tbonsands  of  them  died 
ctff finnine,'  whiMse  unburied  earcaaes  were  atrewed  OTer  every* 
roftd  and  dt^riot,  uMleotbei^had  reocHirwto  such  hideouS' 
mxpidfeintM  to  appease  the  rage  of  hunger,  as  wmild  be  to& 
sbookiiig' to  relate.  Tyrone  himself  wasunaUe  to  afistd 
them  any  relief.  In  the  present  feeble  state  of  hi$  autho-* 
rity,  the  two  sons  of  John  O^Nial,  whom  be  had  so  loog 
detained  in  pirison,  e£Reeted  thieir  eacsspe  to  the  deputy. 
Daily,  indeed,  was  he  deserted  by  some  of  his  fdlowers,  and 
among  others  by  Roderic  O^DonneU,  the  new*  chieftain  ci 
Tyrconnel,  brother  of  Hugh  the  fugitive,  who  renonneed 
his  dliance  and  obtained  the  protection  of  Mount)<^ 

In  this  state  of  humiliation,  Tyrone  sued  with  nneerity  leoa. 
for  pardon.  His  ap]^icatioQ  was,  of  course,  notified  to  the  ]^*^^f*^ 
queen  by  the  deputy,  but  the  contradictory  instructions  rei^sion. 
ceived  from  her  majesty,  whkh  showed  the  distracted  stale 
of  her  mind,  at  the  dosei  of  i  her  life,  rendered  him  at  a  loss 
how  to  act.  At  length  -  he  received  a  private^aooount  of  bi^ 
death,  and  instei^y  sent  off  Sir  WiUiant  Grodolphin  wi^  a 
safe  ocmdfict  to  Tyrone,  pressing  bin  to  suirender  his  per^ 
son  without  delay*  if  ho  wished  to  pi^iront  his  utter  roin^ 
eqMctally  as  he  had  now  authority  to  grant  hm  ftivourable 
terms,  wbidr,  if  not  at  tbis'  time  accepted,  mights  never 
again  be  attained.  Thas^urgent  pnqiosaL  had  the  desired 
efifecC  Immediately  he  wailed  on  the  depwrly  at  Meliifont, 
and  ifaDing:  down  on  bis  knees  faunybly  implored f^^rgitemess^ 
Different  conditions  were  iiow*  imposed  on  him,  patticularfy 
that  be  should  renounce  the.  name  and  asthority  of  O^NiiJ, 
all  connexion  with  foreigpoers^  attxliimto  any  possessions 
not  bestowed  on  him  l^  theqaaen;  and  having  subscribed 
these,  he  received  pardon  for  hinself  and-his  followers,- and 
the  promise  of  a  new  patent  for  all  his  lands,  except  a  few 
small  portions  reserved  for  useful  purposes.^ 

When  this  ei^bential  business  was  conrpleted,  he  accom-„. 

*  His  sorrow 

panied  the  lord^deputy  to  Doblia^  and  being  infernsed  there  at  the  death 

of  Elizabeth's  death  he  burst  into  t6ars,  through  affection,^^^^^"'^*- 

he  said,  for  a  deceased  princess  who  had  treated  him  with 

such  clemency,  but  in  reality  on  account  of  his  too  precipi* 
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cnkP. tate  nibiittsion.  This subrnknioD,  however,  he emld  not 
_  ^^^'  recall,  aadraEieired  it  with  mAemmty  to  her  sucoesBor. 
Reflections.  Thus,  by  the  surrendmr  of  diis  chid^UUQ,  were  all  diees^- 
teies  of  the  English  goremmeiit  subdued  in  Ireiaiid,  which 
was  left  for  Elizabeth  to  accomidisb,  after  a  perpetual  ood- 
test  of  four  hundred  and  forty  years.  This  wise  prineess, 
who  was  at  first  prevented  by  her  engagement  in  continea* 
tal  politics  from  attending  to  this  island,  at  length  peroetred 
her  mistake,  and  then  exerted  herself  with  an  eno^  suit- 
able to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Her  success  was 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  her  prudent  chcnoe  of  Moun^oy 
and  Carew  to  the  principal  command  of  her  armies,  for  tbe 
possessed,  when  not  seduced  by  favourites,  remarkable  dis- 
cernment in  discovering  the  most  proper  persons  for  ev^ 
public  employment  *  * 

The  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  court  also  contributed 
some  share  to  her  success,  by  delaying  the  invasion  too  long^ 
and  by  directing  their  troops  to  land  in  Munst^,  a  province 
then  reduced  to  subjection,  and  &r  distant  from  the 
northern  armies^  and  also  by  their  chusing  such  a  com- 
mander as  Aauila,  whose  rashness  prevented  the  united 
forces  from  taung  adrantage  of  their  excelleut  situation,  by 
which  they  could  have  effectually  subdued  their  English 
enemies  without  any  danger  to  themselves.  Yet,  thougli 
the  success  was  complete,  the  war  was  enormously  expen- 
sive,-(*  and  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  English  soldiers^  not 
only  by  the  swcnrd,  but  by  the  humidity  of  the  air  being 
injurious  to  their  constitutions,  occasioned  by  the  scantiness 
of  cultivated  land,  and  the  abundance  of  woods  and  marshes. 
'  From  famine  indeed,  and  pestilence,  its  concomitant^  tliey 

did  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  wretched  Irish,  whose  dis- 
tresses, as  wdl  as  the  desolation  of  the  country,  have  been 
already  exhibited,  and  show  the  dismal  effects  of  civil  war. 

*  Statesmen  and  warriourt  then  Hlustrious  shone;^ 
Yet  all  derived  their  splendor  from  the  throdi ; 
Their  various  merits,  and  the  public  voicet 
Showed  the  discernment  of  her  prudent  choice 
The  public  weal  was  still  her  only  pridOf 
And  still  on  this  were  all  her  thoughts  employ *d- 

f  It  cost  three  millions  and  a  htlf  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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To  thirir  unhappy  insurrections,  they  were  particularly  CHAP, 
excited  by  the  pernicious  exhortations  of  emissaries  from. 
Borne  and  Spain,  especially  the  monks  and  others  oi  the 
r^;ular  dergy.  The  secular  clergy,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
moderate,  and  frequently  inculcated  obedience  to  the  civil 
authority,  but,  as  too  <^n  happens,  the  worst  advice  was 
the  most  regarded.  For  such  violent  abhorrence  of  an  he- 
retical government,  there  certainly  was  not  given  sufficient 
^provocation.  The  Irish  administration  conducted  them« 
selves  with  great  m'ddness  in  religious  matters,  and  though 
laws  were  enacted  against  persons  termed  recusants,  who  re- 
fused to  conform  to  the  protestant  rites,  or  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  yet  they  were  seldom  or  never  executed  with 
severity.*  Such  moderation  was  unusual  at  the  time  of  a 
general  desertion  of  established  errqrs,  when  a  zeal  for  reli- 
gious truth  has  urged  even  mcMral  men  to  commit  acts  of 
violaice. 


*  Tyrone  himtelf  a^nowledges  this  in  his  manifestof  ol)0eniDgi  that 
there  was  **  a  mitigation  made  in  Carour  of  catholics." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Opposilion  to  James — Overcome  by  Mountjoy  ^Bi$  rttum  to 
England — Useful  plans  of  Chichester^-^Interrupted  by  rdu 
gious  zealots — Endeavours  to  reclaim  them — Flighi  of  TJjF- 
rone  and  Tyrconnel — Attempt  of  (TDogherty^^PtaniaHon 
of  Ulster — Discontent  of  recusants — First  national  parSa* 
ment — Violent  altercations — Appeal  of  recusants^^^SpSse* 
quent  moderation-^A  convocation — New  plantationS'^^Ai' 
ministration  of  Saint  John — Offensive  to  opposite  pcnrtie$'^ 
Presumption  of  recusants — Abuses  civil — Mititary-^Schemes 
of  James  advantageous  on  the  whole^^Some  regulations  pre* 
vented  by  his  death, 

^  vm^  The  pacific  talents  possessed  by  James,  the  successor  of  the 
'    *    great  Elizabeth,  rendered' him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  bu- 

Oi^Uon  siness  devolved  on  him,  the  establishment  of  the  English 
polity  in  Ireland,  and  the  introduction  of  such  institutions 
as  would  tend  to  reduce  the  rude  inhabitants  to  civilization 
'  and  order.  In  tjie  accomplishment  of  this  useful  work  he 
met  with  great  obstructions  from  the  fury  of  popish  insti- 
gators, who  were  very  unwilling  to  proclaim  him,  and,  ac- 
cording as  it  answered  their  purposes,  would,  in  some  places, 
say  he  was  a  catholic,  and  in  others,  that  he  could  not  be  a 
lawful  king,  as  he  was  not  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  and  had  not  sworn  to  defend  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. 

Overcome       Seduccd  by  such  pestilent  insinuations,  the  inhabitant! 

^  Mount-^f  several  cities  of  Leinster,  and  of  most  in  Munster,  in  de- 
fiance of  penal  statutes,  proceeded  to  restore  the  Romish 
worship  in  all  its  pristine  splendor/  Ejecting  the  reformed 
ministers  from  their  churches,  and  seizing  the  religious 
houses,  which  had  been  converted  to  civil  uses,  they  erect- 
ed their  crosses,  celebrated  their  masses  publicly  and  pom- 
pously, and  exhibited  ecclesiastics  marching  in  procession, 
clothed  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders.  To  sup- 
press these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  Mountjoy  march- 


ed  into  Munster  at  the  bead  of  ilie  m^  army.    When  he  c  hap. 
arrived  at  Waterfbrd  he  ISMmd  the  gaites  shut  against  hhn,. 


and,  demaading  admission,  was  infomied  by  the  dtifeeiis^ 
that,,  by  the  charter  of  Jdin,  they  were  exempt  from  quav- 
teiing  soldiers.  Two  eoelcsiastics  bow  presented  themselves 
fiefore  him  in  his  camtp^  clothed  in  the  habit  of  tb^  order, 
and  told  liim  plainly,  that  the  ckizens  of  Waterfeid  coald 
not  obey  any  prince  who  persecuted  the  catholic  &idi,  in 
defence  of  which  they  quoted  a  passage  from  Saint  Austin^; 
bu<  the  depul^,  having  the  w<A  of  that  lather  in  bis  tent, 
proved,  to  die  sati^ction  of  every  one  present,  that  they  had 
quoted  the  author  on&irly,  which  somewhat  confounded  them, 
flaring  foiled  these  churchmen  with  their  own  weapons,  he 
told  the  citizens  that  he  would  ait  the  ckarter  of  John  in 
pieces  with  the  aw&rd  of  Jame^,  demolish  their  city,  and, 
strew  it  with  salt  Terrified  by  these  threats,  they  admit- 
ted him,  and  swore  alte^ance,  as  did  also  Cashel,  Clon- 
mel,  and  other  cities.  Cork,  which  was  the  most  refractory 
and  had  been  scMne  time  blockaded  by  the  royal  force,  imme- 
diately on  his  appearance  opened  its  gates.  A  few  of  tbe 
infetiGr  aghators  he  executed  by  martial  law,  and  delivered 
Mead,  the  recorder,  a  violent  incendiiuy,  to  be  tried  by 
iIk  civil  jurisdiction,  but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  barefaced 
partiality  of  his  jury. 

After  suppressing  these  mutinous  attempts  to  resist  the  Hfs  return ' 
esiablished  authority,  he  published  an  act  of  oblivion  and^^^"^^^^^' 
indemnity^  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  all  those  concerned 
in  the  late  rebellion,  and^  by  the  same  authority,  took  into 
tbe  immediate  protection  of  the  opown  the  whole  body  of 
the  Irish  peasantry^  who  had  been  usually  abandoned  to 
the  tyranny  of  their  chieftains.  Having  thus  completed  his 
administration,  he  was  created  lord-lieutenant,  and  appoint- 
ing Sir  George  Carew  his  deputy,  returned  to  England, 
accotnpanied  by  earl  Tyrone  and  Roderic  O'Donnel,  who 
met  a  favourable  reception  a^  the  English  court.  The  lat- 
ter was  oreated  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  the  former  confirmed  ia 
his  honours  and  possessions ;  but  he  was  so  odious  to  the 
populace,  on  account  of  the  number  of  friends  they  had  lost 
in  the  rebellion,  that  be  could  not  travel  in  safety  without 
^  strong  escort.  , 
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CHAP.       During  tlie  short  adaBdnistnUioo  of  Careir,  dMiffii  wete 
^"il—  neotiBto  the  counties  of  TytoooBel  and  Tjrrone»  and  ittne- 
Usef  ui  plant  rant  judges  continued  their  oeurse  through  the  whole  north- 
oT^Chiches.  ^^  pfovioce.     His  successor,  m  Arthur  Chidiestar,  esta- 
blished  sessions  of  justice  in  the  province  of  Coonaught,  and 
restored  the  circuit  ctt  Munster,  after  a  cessation  of  two  hun- 
dred years.    The  native  Irish,  being  now  admitted  to  all  the 
1604).   priveleges  of  Englidi  subjects,  began  to  have  a  favourable 
r^ard  for  this  system  of  En^ish  policy,  and  gradually  te 
perccdve,  that,  when  impartially  administered,  it  was  quite 
superior  to  that  mockery  of  justice,  with  which  they  had 
been  too  often  insulted.     Another  measure  was  adopted 
useful  both  for  securing  their  property,  and  establishing  the 
peace  of  the  coimtry.    J  commission  ^ grace  was  appcMnted 
under  the  great  seal  of  England  empowering  the  diief  go- 
vernor to  accept  the  surrender  of  estates  held  by  the  old 
fMrecarious  tenure,  and  grant  tbem  anew  aoooniting  to  the 
En^idi  mode,  which  aflbrded  more  security.     Hence  a  ge- 
neral revfdution  was  effected  in  the  rights  of  tenure,  yet 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  just  claims  of  the  seversl 
persons  concerned.    Accordingly  a  new  patent  waa  mode 
out  for  every  estate,    by  which  each  lord  was  iavested 
only  with  the  lands  foimd  to  be  in  bis  immediate  posaessioo, 
and  his  followers  confirmed  in  their  properties,  on  ooodition 
of  their  paying  htm  a  yearly  rent,  equal  to  the  value  at 
which  the  uncertain  dues  were  estimated,  that  w^e  exacted 
from  them  by  the  old  Irish  customs. 
Ixitemipt.      While  a  favourable  prospect  a{qpeared  of  the  advantages 
•d  by  reii  ^  [y^  derived  from  these  schemes  of  political  reformation, 
lots.  they  were  unhappily  interrupted  in  their  progress  by  the 

spirit  of  religious  bigotry.  The  furious  zealots  of  the  ca- 
tholic clergy,  declaring  openly  the  king^s  affection  for  their 
religion,  ibr  which  he  had  afforded  some  pret^ice,  denounc- 
ed the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  all  who  should  attend  heretical 
worship,  ordered  the  religious  house's  to  be  refitted  for  the 
exercise  of  their  peculiar  rites,  arraigned  the  civil  administra- 
tion, reviewed  causes  determined  in  the  kii^^s  court,  and  even 
enjoined  the  people,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  to 
obey  their  decbions,  not  those  of  the  civil  law.  Such  con- 
duct afforded  just  cause  of  af^rehension  to  James,  who. 
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though  possessed  with  some  t^derness  for  the  mdther  church,  x;  h  Afw- 
as  he  called  it,  yet  abhorred  the  authority  assunifd  by  the    "^^^^^ 
pope  over  princes,  attd  the  pnnciple  claimed  by  ecclesintio^ 
of  being  superior  to  the  law  cS  the  state.     He  therefore 
issued  a  prodamation  shniiar  to  the  cme  in  Engiaiid,  cobh 
manding  all  the  popish  clergy  in  Ireland  to  leave  the  king? 
dom  within  a  limited  time.     Though  it  was  intended  that 
this  ordinance  should  be  executed  here  with  the  same  lenity 
as  in  England^  yet  the  recusants  expressed  great  resept- 
nent,  and  ficted  with  such  insolence,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  revive  those  statutes  that  were  so  wantonly  insult- 
ed.    Accordingly  the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  ot  Dub^ 
liu  were  enjoined  to  repair  to  the  establidied  churches,  and^     1605? 
on  their  obstinate  disobedience,  were  fined  acnd  committed 
to  prison.     This  chastisement  put  all  the  old  families  of 
the  pale  in  commotion  ;  instantly  they  presented  a  petition 
and  remonstrance  i^ainst  such  severities.    An  unusual  con- 
course attending  the  council  with  this  petition,  on  the  very 
day  the  account  arrived  fratn-  England  of  the  gun-powder 
plot,  caused  a  suspicion  that  the  catholics  here  acted  in 
concert  with  the  conspirators  in  England.     Their  principal 
petitioners  were  th^eforc  taken  and  confined  in  the  castle^ 
lind  Sir  Patrick  Barnewell,  their  chief  agebt,  by  order  of 
die  king,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Lond<mt 

After  this  slight  check  afforded  to  their  inscJence,   noEndea* 
further  severities  were  exercised  against  recusants,  ^hom^^^^®"^ 
the  deputy  bad  orders  to  reclaim  by  the  gentle  method  of  them, 
instruction  and  aigument.     Acocnrdingly,  he  had  the  Bible 
and  Common  prayer  transl2^:ed  into  tiie  Irish  language,  and 
enjoined  the  established  clergy  to  pay  a  strict  attention  to 
their  duty.     However,  the  inveteracy  of  the  catholics  to  the 
protestant  religion,  which  this  ne^  mode  had  but  little 
effect  in  removing,  and  the  influence  of  their  active  emi- 
saries,  who  had  raised  such  disturbance  in  the  late  reign, 
still  excited  apprehensions  and  suspicions. 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  Irish,  every  rumour  of  Flight  of 
insurrection  was  received  with  attention  by  the  government.  ^JJ^^^^' 
By  a  letter  dropt  in  the  privy  council-chamber,  intimation 
w%s^ven  of  a^heme  of  rebellion,  formed  by  the  earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  with  some  other  northern  chiefs^ 
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c  H  AlP.  who  weN  to  begin  the  insunreotion  bjr  siurptinng  Ae^atlie» 
^'^''  and  asiaitftinating  the  brd-deputy  and  counciL  Inunediatdj 
on  hearing  the  diacoYary,  these  lords  made  their  eaei^  t» 
>  the  continen,  abandoning  their  vagt  estates  to  the  eroim, 
and  some  of  their  supposed  aooomplices^  being  tried  bj  a 
jury,  were  found  goiky)  «iid  executed.  As  the  fliglit  of 
tb^e  chieftains  might  be  ascribed  to  religious  peraecutkM,  a 
prodamation  was  issued,  setting  forth  their  des^  of  des- 
1607.  troying  all  bis  majesty's  subjects,  of  £^i^iah  descent,  in  this 
country ;  and  declaring,  thsit  they  had  reeeiYed  no  molesta- 
tion on  account  of  their  mode  of  futh  and  worship,  na  H 
would  be  unreasonable  to  give  any  trouble  on  that  aocount 
t&  persons  whose  manners  at)d  conduct  made  it  doubtful 
whether  or-noohey  had  any  religion  at  all 
Attempt  of  The  flight  of  the  two  capital  conspirators  no  doubt 
hertjf *  prevented  an  extended  insurrection  from  taking  place,  yet 
one  of  the  supposed  accomplices.  Sir  Caher  O^Oogberty, 
proprietor  of  Innish-owen,  made  an  attempt  at  rebelbon. 
Having  got  admittance,  by  artifice,  for  himself  and  his  ad* 
berents  into  the  fort  of  Culmore,  near  Derry,  he  put  the 
whcJe  garrison  to  the  sword,  and,  proceeding  to  Deny, 
executed  the  same  cruelty  on  the  garrison  there.  He  also 
burned  the  town,  having  first  plundered  it  of  ev^  diing 
valuable,  and  then  hastened  to  make  an  attack  on  other 
parts ;  but  at  the  apjMroach  of  Wingfield,  marshal  of  the 
army,  he  retired  into  his  woods.  Elated,  however,  by  seme 
petty  success,  he  ventured  to  come  out  to  oppose  the  lord- 
deputy,  who  had  marched  to  Wingfield^s  aid,  but  hap- 
pily an  accidental  shot  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  the  in- 
surrection he  had  raised,  which  had  continued  for  five 
months. 
Pianution  These  repeated  efforts  of  the  native  Irish  to  harass  the 
of  Ulster.  English  government  tended  ultimately  to  their  own  disad- 
vantage. By  their  conspiracies  and  rebellions,  tracts  of  land, 
containing  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  of  English  measure,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown 
in  the  six  northern  counties  of  Cavan,  Fermanah,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  Armagh,  and  Tyrconnel,  now  called  Donegal.  These 
dismal  tracts,  desolated  by  war  and  famine,  and  covered  wUh 
woods,  which  afforded  secure  shelter  for  robbers  in  their  pre- 
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sent  wretdhed^te,  requjired  the  healing  hand  otJame^  whe  cuaw. 
affect^  to  derive  credit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  pacific  arts.  ^^^^ 
With  all  his  weaknexisest  he  fortunately  possessed  taleuts  of 
this  useful  kind,  and,  in  estaUishing  colonies  in  Ireland* 
exerted  himself  with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  reflects  eternal 
honour  on  his  mofnory.  Bemg  well  acquainted  with  the 
errors  that  attended  the  plantations  of  Munster  in  the  pre>- 
ceding  reign,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  and  of  course 
to  prevent  the  miscarriages  that  they  occasioned.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  with  great  caution  in  this  difficult  business^ 
and  being  resolved  not  to  rely  entirely  on  himself,  took  ad- 
vice from  every d^^ne  that  could  give  it  to  him,  but  derived 
particular  benefit  from  the  capacity  and  esqperienoe  of  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  now  lord-deputy. 

The  confiscated  lands  were  distributed  among  persons 
divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  undertakers,  servitors,  and  old  natives. 
The  first  were  born  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  were  al- 
lowed only  to  take  such  for  their  tenants ;  the  second  w&pe 
persons  who  had  served  some  time  in  Ireland,  either  in  m 
military  or  civil  capacity,  and  were  allowed  to  take  any 
other  for  their  tenants  estcept  recusants;  the  third,  b^ng 
at  more  liberty  in  th^se  points,  were  allowed  to  take  for 
tenants  those  both  of  their  own  religion  and  country ;  and, 
as  an  inducement  for  them  to  become  loyal,  were  even  exempt* 
ed  from  tlie  oath  of  supremacy.  The  first  ,had  the  strong- 
est situations  assigned  them ;  the  second  those  of  most 
danger,  and  therefore  were  allowed  guards  and  entertain^ 
ment  until  the  settlements  were  completed  4  the  third,  con* 
trary  to  the  former  mode,  were  planted  in  the  open  coun- 
try, where  they  might  be  more  easily  watched  by  their 
neighbours,  and  might  be  improved^by  the  exercise  of  agri- 
culture and  other  useful  arts. 

The  lands  appointed  for  distribution  were  divided  into 
portions  of  two  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  and  one  thousand 
English  acres,  which  were  assigned  to  the  different  under- 
takers by  lot.  These  were  bound  to  the  performance  of  a 
variety  of  stipulations  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  the  civilization  of  the  natives,  among  .which 
was  one  to  set  t^eir  lands  at  determiii^d  rents  on  leases  for 
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"  e  H  A  ?.  three  iires,  or  twent j  one  years  at  least,  From'tbese  kro& 
a  small  yearly  rent  was  reserved  for  the  crown,  of  which  the 
British  underUkers  paid  the  least,  and  the  old  natives  die 
most.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  accepted  of 
a  laree  grant  of  them  in  the  county  of  Derry,  whidi  was 
now  called  Londonderry,  and  engaged  to  lay  out  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  rebuilding  the  city  of  Deny,  and  erect- 
ing the  town  of  Colerain. 

ConsideraUe  portions  of  lands  were  now  claimed  by  the 
established  clergy,  who  supposed  themselves  entitled  to  all 
the  property  possessed  by  the  clergy  of  the  cadioUc  rdigion. 
Hence  ecclesiastical  lords  were  restored  to  their  respective 
sees  and  churqhes,  and  the  impregnate  tithes  possessed  by 
bishops  were  resigned  by  these  to  the  incumbents  of  the  se^ 
vend  parishes,  for  which  they  received  an  ample  recomp«ise 
from  the  crown  lands.  Beside  the  tithes,  glebes  were  assign- 
ed to  the  incumbents,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  a  succes- 
sion of  suitable  pastors,  frise  schools  were  endowed  in  die 
principal  towns.  On  the  university  c^  Dublin  large  grants 
of  lands  were  conferred,  together  with  die  advowson  of  nip 
parishes,  being  one  for  every  coun.ty. 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  this  ncnthern  plantation,  of  which 
the  happy  effects  were  soon  perceived,  though  tbeexecutioa 
of  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  original  idea.  The  terms 
of  the  engagement  w^:e  not,  in  many  instances,  fulfilled  by 
the  undertakers,  who  admitted  the  original  Irish  as  tenants 
into  districts  where  only  British  colonists  should  have  been 
introduced.  For  this  defect,  productive  of  fatal  conser 
quences  in  future  times,  the  coiporation  of  London  were 
above  all  others  remarkable,  which  was  owing  to  their  en« 
trusting  their  business  to  agents,  who  were  indolent  and  cor- 
rupt. However,  m#ny  loyal  and  industrious  inhabitants 
were  now  dispersed  through  the  northern  counties,  consi- 
derable improvements  were  made  by  the  planters,  and  se- 
veral towns  erected.  Of  these,  some  being  incorporated  by 
the  king,  obtained  a  right  to  return  members  to  parlia- 
pient^ 
pisconteiji  '^^^^  recusants  were  allowed  by  law  to  sit  in  this  public 
ofrccu.  assembly,  though  they  were  usually  excluded  from  places 
pf  trust  under  goveriiment,  and  from  practising  as  lawyers, 
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by  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  In  many  en  a  p« 
instances,  however,  they  were  excused  from  tiiis  qualifica^  ^^^ 
tion,  and  hence  were  tacitly  allowed  to  act  as  magistrates 
and  {nractise  at  the  bar.  From  fines  for  not  attending  the 
establidiod  mode  cf  worship,  they  had  also  little  reason  to 
comfdain,  as  they  were  not  levied  in  any  part  of  the  king« 
d<Hn^  except  in  a  very  slight  manner  in  die  county  of  Dub- 
Jin.  Yet  the  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  aniong  them, 
particularly  the  lords  of  the  pale,  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  bare  connivance,  and  considered  the  legal  disqualificn- 
tions  to  which  they  were  subject  as  a  smous  grievance. 
Frcnn  the  animosity  of  their  opponents  ((ot  mutual  rancour 
seemed  to  [nrevail  amcNigboth  parties),  they  were  apprehen- 
sive of  scHne  more  severe  statutes  being  passed  agunst  them 
in  the  ensubg  parliament,  which  by  proclamation  was  soon 
to  convene. 

For  twenty*seven  years  of  dvil  war  and  tumult,  no  such 
assendbly  had  been  held  in  Ireland.  Since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  sort,  the  right  of  representation  had  been  vety 
much  extended;  aeventeen  new  counties  and  a  number  of 
boroughs  bad  been  formed^  The  additional  members,  par- 
ticularly the  representatives  of  the  boroughs,  which  bad 
been  establbhed  l^  the  crown,  the  recusants  appreh^iKled 
would  be  hostile  to  th^oi.  A  petition  was  tberefcM'e  pre-  lei^. 
sented  to  the  king,  signed  by  the  fqUowing  f^ndpal  lords 
of  ike  English  pale :  Gormanstown,  SUne,  Killeen,  Trim- 
bleston,  Dunsany  and  Xiouth,  psaying  that  the  creation  of 
boroughs  should  be  suspended  untU  time  and  traffic  should 
render  them  fit  to  be  r^esented,  imd  among  otb^  ol^ects 
of  concern,  expressing  their  dread  of  ^m  intention  to  pass 
smne  more  laws  i^ainst  the  catholics,  since  no  oommunica- 
tion  on  that  suligeet  had  been  a%»xled  to  the  n(^ility  of 
that  communion.  The  petition  was  pronounced  by  the 
king  to  be  rash  and  insolent ;  yet  this  rebuke  did  n(^  pre- 
vent the  English  of  the  pale  &om  using  every  exertion,  both 
by  themselves  and  their  agents,  to  get  a  majority  of  catho- 
lics returned  to  the  new  parliament. 

This  was  indeed  a  very  impuMrtant  aaseml^y,  being  the  First  na- 
first  national  parliament  held  in  Ireland,  containing  repre-f?**"*^  p*"^' 
sentatives  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    To  gain  a  ma* 
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;c  it  A  p.  jority  ia  such  an  assembly  was  oeriainly  weU  worthy  of  aU 
^  ^"^'  the  exertions  made  use  of  by  the  lords  of  the  pale ;  but  in 
this  point  their  exertions  were  not  attended  with  success. 
In  the  house  of  commons  there  were  a  hundred  and  twety- 
ty-five  protestantS)  and(Milyone  hundred  and  one  recusants, 
six  members  being  absent;  and  in  the  house  of  kMrds^  on 
account  of  the  twenty  bbhops,  the  majority  was  still  greater. 
Violent  ai.  The  meeting  of  the  commons  was  very  tumultuous ;  in 
tercationt.  ^j^^  choice  of  a  speaker  there  was  a  violent  contention  be- 
tween the  two  patties.  Sir  John  Davies,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral) was  jN^oposed  by  the  friends  of  government ;  Sir  Jc^n 
Everard^  late  a  judge  of  the  king^s  bench,  by  the  recusants. 
Davies  was  of  course  chosen  by  the  majority,  but  the  mino- 
rity insisted  that  they  had  the  majority  of  legal  votes,  and 
when  their  opponents  were  in- the  lobby,  took  Everard  and 
placed  him  in  the  chair ;  the  majority  on  their  return  en- 
deavoured to  pull  him  out  of  it  by  force,  but  when  they 
could  not  succeed,  they  put  Davies  in  his  lap.  This  scene 
of  confusion  was  concluded  by  the  secession  of  the  recu- 
sants, both  commons  and  lords,  and  a  short  prorogation  of 
parliament  by  the  deputy,  who  had  confirmed  Davies  in  the 
office  of  speidcer. 
Appeal  of  The  recusants  now  thought  fit  to  send  over  agents  to  lay 
recusants,  ^j^^j^  grievances  before  the  king,  for  whose  expenses  a  lai^ge 
contribution  was  levied.  The  lords  Gormanstown  and  Fer- 
moy,  Sir  James  Gough,  Hussey,  Lutterel  and  Talbot,  all 
zealous  partisans,  were  chosen  for  this  purpose.  At  first 
their  mission  seemed  somewhat  inauspicious,  for  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  London,  Talbot  and  Lutterel,  for  some  in- 
solent conduct,  were  committed  to  prison.  However,  James 
listened  to  their  complaints  with  great  temper,  which  en- 
couraged them  to  extend  their  list  of  ^ievances  to  nineteen 
articles.  Gough,  having  returned  to  Ireland,  asserted,  that 
the  king  had  promised  the  catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  which  he  inferred  firom  some  favourable  expressions 
of  his  majesty ;  but  Chichester  declared  the  news  to  be 
false  and  seditious,  and  committed  the  author  of  it  to  the 
castle.  The  king,  being  desirous  of  gaining  every  infonnatioii 
on  that  subject  of  dispute,  sent  commissioners  over  to  Ire* 
Jand  for  that  purpose,  and  summoned  Chichester  to  attend 
him  in  England.    From  these  he  derived  a  complete  kaow< 
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ledge  of  the  affism*,  and  when  he  was  fuHy  prepared,  adnnU  chap. 
ted  the  recusants  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  council.    ^"^* 
Here  the  whole  businees  met  with  a  patient  and  deliberate 
discussion,  and  after  repeated  examinations  their  complaints 
wei'e  pronounced  to  be  groundless,  except  in  the  instances 
of  the  burgesses  from  Kildare  and  Cavan,  whose  return 
were  declared  to  be  illegal,  as  these  boroughs  had  not  been        •« 
erected  till  after  the  writs  were  issued.     In  declaring  his 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  the  king,  according  to  his  usual 
mode,  made  a  tedious  and  verbose  oration,  extolling  his  own 
equity,  and  expressing  his  disap^nrobation  of  the  discmlerly 
behaviour  of  the  recusants,  whom  he  adrised  to  regain  his 
favour  by  thetr  dutiful  conduct  in  parliament. 

This  assembly  having  at  length  met,  afier  repeated  pro-  i^jj^^ 
rogations,  seemed  rather  in  a  better  humour  than  before,  the  Subse-  * 
violence  of  party  being  somewhat  abated  by  the  judicious  ^eratiiSr 
management  of  the  deputy,  and  the  prudence  of  some  tem- 
perate recusants.  Among  these  Everard  himself  was  most 
conspicuous ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  respectable  character,  and 
though  he  was  removed  from  his  office  as  judge  of  the 
Icing's  bench,  for  declining  to  take  the  oaths  of  qualification, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  indulge  him  with  a  pension.  His 
conduct  at  this  time  showed  that  the  favour  he  had  received 
wJas  very  judiciously  bestowed.  He  recommended  to  his 
friends,  over  whom  he  had  great  influence,  to  concur  in 
such  measures  as  the  iirt^est  of  the  nation,  and  the  honour 
of  the  crown  required,  that  they  might  merit  by  their  duti- 
ful <»nduct  whatever  indulgence  they  sought  He  himself 
proposed  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  passed  unanimously, 
against  the  earb  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  Sir  Caher 
O'Dogherty,  and  others  concerned  in  treasonable  designs. 
In  compliance  with  the  royal  edict,  an  act  of  general  am- 
nesty and  pardon  was  made,  and  another  few  taking  the  old 
natives  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  according  to  his 
majesty's  desire,  and  abolidhing  all  odious  distinctions  be- 
tween men  of  different  lineage  inhabiting  the  same  kingdom. 
Such  instances  of  good  temper  being  exhibited  by  the  house, 
the  session  was  closed  by  a  very  munificent  bill  of  subsidy, 
granting  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  from  every 
personal  estate  of  the  value  of  three  pounds  and  upwards, 
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CH  A  P.  two  bhilfings-nd  eight  pence  in  ibe  poiuiS,  fxMn 
^"^*     twice  that  sum,  «hd  ftom  every  renl  estate  of  the  value  of 
twenty  diilln^and  upwhrdB,  four  shillings  in  the  ponnd. 
This  bountiftil  gnmt,  whiofa  amounted  to  an  CKorbttaift 
tax,  was,  as  nmybe  9uppo^,  very  gratifying  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  Wrote  a  letter  to*Cfaicbester  on  the  ooca8icm,*ex« 
pres^ive  of  his  thanks  to  the  commons  for  their  munificence, 
which  had  cmic^Iled  from  his  memory  the  di^leasure  that 
their  foriner  condoct  might  have  occasioned.    Of  this  ani- 
nifioende  the  recusants  took  tbediief  merit  to  themsdves; 
but  hs  they  solicited  some  relaxation  of  penal  laws,  irUdi 
it  Was  not  deemed  proper  to  grant,  and  as  the  turbulence, 
ivhich  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  showed  the 
temper  of  the  commotis  tobe  somewhat  disorderly,  the  par- 
'iiflment  was  dissolved  much  sooner  than  expected. 
A  convcKih     ^^  the  sametimeit  was  sittii^,  a  convocation  of  thede^gy 
tion.         was^lso  hdd  in  Dublin,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  finomog 
a  confessicHi  of  fmth  finr'ihe'establTriied  church  of  Ireland. 
This  important  office  was  asMgned  to  doctor  James  Usher, 
a  mAn  of  eminent  learning  and  abilitieB,  but  of  high  -Cal- 
vinistictprinciples,  with  Which  his  composition  was  strongly 
tinctured.    His  fcnrmulary  anloiinted  to  a  hundred  and  four 
Articles,  Consisting  of  "Several' minute  decisions,  and  laboured 
expositibAs  of  obscure  doctrines.     In  some  instances,  it  was 
Erectly  contrary  to' the  sentiments  of  the  king,  particufau^ 
in  that  article,  which  declared  that  the  Lord^s  day  was  to 
be  iekoHi/  decKcated*  to  the  service  of  Grod.     It  was,  however, 
a^rbved  by  the-  convention,  and  ratified  by  the  dqxity* 
The  kifig,  t»o,  notwithstanding  the  divierslty  of  their  rdi-  | 
gious  sentiments,  and  attempts  made  to  prejudice  his  ma- 
jesty  a^inst  him,  paid  a  suitable  respect  to  his  piety  aod 
Jearaingby  promoting  him  to  the  see' of  Meath. 
New  plan.     '^^^  exertit>tts  of  this  monarch  to  introdtloe  civilized  in- 
tationi.     habitants  into  the  north  of,  Ireland  gave  great  disgust  to 
aotne  of  the  old*  natives  there,  v^ho  despised  the  new  settlers, 
as  they  cbuM  not  claim  the  honour  6f  being  descended  fi?oai 
Irish  princes,  and  formed  a  rude  scheme  to  destroy  them; 
but  their  de^i^ns  were  discovered,  and  therprincipals  of  the 
ol  tlie  conspiracy  punished.     This  puny  atteibpt,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  king  from  endeavouring  to  execute  si- 
milar projects  in  Other  parts  of  the  island.    Sixty-six  thou- 


flftpd  acres,  bet^rom  th^  riyers  Avoca  and  Sbouejr*  being  ad-  <^  H  a  p. 
judged  to  the  crown»  $ixt9ea thousand  fivehundcedoC  the^. 


were  laid  out  for  aa  English  oobny>  and,  the  rest  for  the  ^^^^ 
luitivesy  on  terms  thie  ^ame  a3  in  Ulster.  I|n  like,  manner, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  acres,  i^  the  King^a 
and  Queen^s  counties,  and  ip  the  counties  of  Leitriip,  Long-*, 
ford,  and  Westmea^h,  wer^,appoij;ite4f<^.distrit^pjtion.  'ij'he^ 
w^^e  mostly  grated  to  the  najUvesi  by  a^  p/^i^p^nent  ten>»3^ 
which  tende4  to  xecouf^ik  nmy  of  th^^^,  to  this  new  scheme 
of  plantation ;  but  Ipe&re  the  arrangi^ei^  i9ras.c9fnpl^ted 
a  new  governor  -y^as  appointed,  Sir  Qlkven  S^aint-Jo^,  in 
place  of  Chichester,  who  was  created  ba,ron  of  l^eUa^t. 

The  administraUon  of  this  governor  exciljed  great  djE-  Adminis* 
ipoi^even  among  those  wboj  wej^e  bostijb.  to  ea^jji  other.  sSntJdm. 
Urged  by  his  zeal  agi^nst  pppery,  ipjbich  1^  ^^  a^re^y 
diJ^layed  in  parliao^nt,  he  i^u^  a,  P^^^m/^tipn  90m- 
mending  the  regular  clergy  of  ^h^  ca^boKc  cbu^4  V>.^^^ 
the  kingdom.  This  seemingly  se^vfi^  VUU9cti9n  yra&  in^ 
reality  an  act  ojf  iQd^lg9nce  to  t^,  1^091^  coders  of  tjiafk^ 
communion,  who  were  oppres^  by  t^is.  MSjeless^  tri|;>f*  T^ 
also  required  all  the  officers  of  justice  to  take  the  o^tb^  9)^ 
supremacy,  w|iich  was  vety  galling  to  ^^^  citizens  o^Wa^r- 
ford,  who  had  obstinately  persistefl  to  chi^  a  sucpeai^ipii 
of  recusants  for  their  chief  magistrates*  ^s  they,  of  course, 
refused  to  t^ke  the  oath,  he  issued  ^  commission  tf>  s^i^e,  tkft 
liberties  and  revenues  of  the  city,  '^his  riTO^ur  affqr^^d  ^ 
pretence  to  the  s^alous  partisans  of  Rom^ >  ^p  for^^n  cpu^- 
tries,  to  (sharg^  hii^  ^ith  n;^any  acts  pf  feyerity  which  1^ 
never  cpmmittefi. 

Beside  the  reoust^nts,  he  made  enemies  to  himself  of  9^ 
different  popqplexion.  Soo^e  members  pf  the  s^te  having 
seized  thp  icbu|rch  laqf]?,  9fVL^  intending  to  ke^p  possession 
of  them  l^y  means  of  tbeif  great  influence,  |ie  hf^  the  hol^^ 
ness  to  9pppse  their  ^urpatipn  through  mere  pity  for  t|}^ 
distressed  circumstances  of  thp  clergy.  Tp^x^  atfe^pt  tg 
deprive  the  coi^rtiers  of  their  unjus^  gain,  C|^citc4  th^ir  in« 
dignation,  and  indficed  them  to  join  the  pppish  party  in 
censuring  bis  conduct.  Assailed  from  every  quarter^  apd( 
tr^uce4  to  his  sovereign,  he  w^  at  If ifgth  obliged  tp  re- 
sign.   But  the  king,  havmg  a  jtTst  sense  of  his  real  merit^ 
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C  ^^^'  conferred  on  him  titles  of  nobility  for  both  kingdoms,  and 

^-^;_;  appointed  him  lord-treasurer  of  Ireland, 

Prasump.  •     The  removal  of  Saint-John  was  verj  grateful  to  the  re- 

^^^  '^'cusants,  who  considered  it  as  a  sort  of  censure  against  him 
for  his  severity  towards  them.    Hence  they  entertained 

^  hopesof  greater  indulgence,  and  depending  on  their  sap- 

posed  influence  witb  government,  on  their  union,  their 
power,  and  property,  began  to  assume  high  authority. 
They  opetdj  erected  abbies,  and  even  seized  churches  for 
their  own  worship.  Government  now  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  their  insolence,  **  especially  when  they  discovered  that  a 
Bomish  hierarchy,  with  a  regular  subordination  of  orders^ 
offices,  and  persons,  was  established  through  the  kingdom 
by  the  papal  power ;  their  jurisdiction  exercised  with  as 
much  r^ularity,  and  their  decrees  executed  with  as  full 
authority,  as  if  the  sovereign  pontiff  were  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  Uie  realm***  It  was  naturally  supposed,  that  persons 
so  dncerely  attached  to  their  spiritual  ruler  were  certainly 
discontented  with  a  protestant  government,  especially  at  a 
time  when  religious  opinions  had  such  influence  on  men's 
conduct. 

AiNiaet,         Yet  there  were  other  causes  of  discontent  of  a  more  sub* 

•^^  stantial  kind.  In  the  scheme  of  plantation,  however  use- 
ful on  the  whole,  many  abuses  were  practised;  and,  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  distribute  lands, 
the  natives  were  frequently  deprived  of  those  possessions 
reserved  for  them  by  command  of  the, king;  besides,  a  set 
of  men  termed  discoverers^  who  obtained  commissions  of 
inquiry  intp  defective  titles,  were  guilty  of  similar,  or  even 
greater  acts  of  injustice ;  and  the  king  himself  gave  great 
offence  by  his  boundless  prodigality  to  favourites,  for  which 
he  was  always  remarkable.  On  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
alone  he  conferred  the  whole  territory  of  Innishowen,  for- 
merly possessed  by  O^Dogherty.  His  government  also 
was  in  many  instances  extremely  oppressive ;  the  privy 
council  assumed  a  right  of  determining  causes,  which  should 
Jjave  been  submitted  to  courts  of  law,  and  exercised  great 
severities  in  the  castle  chamber  on  witnesses  and  jurprs, 
whose  evidences  or  verdicts  were  disagreeable  to  the  state. 
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These  grievances  were  augmented  by  the  oppressions  of  c  H  A  P. 
the  soldiers,  who  were  obliged*  for  want  of  pay,  to  levy  their    ^^"' 
subsistence  of  the  people.     Yet,  though  they  found  it  ne-Mmtary. 
eessary  to  have  recourse  to  that  odious,  method  to  obtain 
support,  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  inadequate  military 
force  in  the  country,*  and  the  finances  of  James  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  the  frequent  remonstrances  of  Faulk- 
land,  the  deputy,  for  an  increase. 

Though  the  military  force  was  so  ineffectual,  and  the  Schemes  of 
causes  of  iritation  so  numerous,  no  insurrection  was  at  this^*^^^Jg 
time  attempted,  which  clearly  proves,  that  the  island  was  on  the 
ccmipletely  conquered  by  Elizabeth,  and  also,  notwithstand- 
ing their  abuses,  that  tb^e  was  much  merit  in  the  regula-* 
tions  of  James.  The  new  colonists  from  Britain,  who  were 
of  course  loyal,  formed  a  sort  of  barrier  against  the  disaffect- 
ed, and  many  of  those  natives,  who  had  acquired  permanent 
freeholds,  and  were  freed  by  English  law  from  slavish  de- 
pendence on  their  chieftains,  became  too  sensible  of  the  su- 
perior advantage  of  their  present  situation  to  wish  for  a 
relapse  into  their  former  uncivilized  mode  of  life.  Industry 
began  now  to  afford  a  suitable  recpmpenpe  to  those  who  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  the  increase  of  commerce  was  perceived  by 
customs  being  gradually  augmented  from  fifty  to  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  general  inclination  that  prevailed  of  peaceably  sub- Some  re 
mitting  to  the  royal  authority  is  evinced  from  the  following  ^**^"g^ 
instance  of  forbearance  exhibited  by  some  of  the  native  by  his 
Irish.     The  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Connaught,  and  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  having  surrendered  their  estates  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  neglected  in  general  to  comply  with 
the  mode  required  for  having  them  conveyed  to  them  again, 
thought  fit  to  do  so  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  James,  when 
their  patents  received  the  great;  seal.    These  were  not,  how- 
ever, enrolled  in  chancery,  owing  tp  the  neglect  of  the  ofS- 

*  The  military  establishment  was  reduced  to  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
fool,  and  two  hundred  cavalry  ;  but  it  did  not  in  reality  amount  to  so  many* 
and  even  these  few  were  very  little  acquainted  with  their  duty.  Their  cost 
to  the  crown  was  fifty^  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year*  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding, by  above  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  the  annual  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom. Yet,  though  their  cost  was  so  enormous,  they  were  obliged  to  levy 
their  subsistence  of  the  people,  which  shows  that  there  was  great  corruption 
and  mismanagement  in  the  military  departmenti 
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C1IA.P.  een>  although  three  thousand  poundB  had  been  advaiieed 
^^^  for  that  purpose^  and  the  kiog^s  coBunisuoiiens,  taking  the 
advantage  of  this  defiiulti  jnonounoed  the  titles  drfectiTe^ 
and  the  lands  still  resl)ed  in  the  erown.    They  even  leccaoi* 
'  mended  a  western  plantation  nmilar  to  thatof  Ulster,  wfaidi 
affinded  such  alarm  to  the  propneUnrs  that  they  irffered,  in 
caae  of  gettu^  a  new  confirmation  of  their  patent,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds^  and  to  double  thar  i^iniial 
^ompositicm.  The  neoesskass  of  James,  idiich  were  increas- 
ed by  hb  engaging  in  a  war  with  Spain,  induced  him  lo 
pay  a  fiiTouiable  attention  to  the  proposal,  but  the  setde^ 
1525.    ment  of  the  buraoess,  bang  inteirupted  by  Ins  death,  waa 
de?idv€d  on  his  son  and  snooessor. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Violenct  of  sects  at  accession  of  Charles  L^^His  schemes^^ 
Soyalgraces^^Duplicity — Contribution-^Religiousdtsturh" 
anee^^Corttinuance  of  subsidy-^Wentworth  chief  governor 
''^His  arrogance^-^A  pariiament-'^Servility  of  commons-^ 
Spirited  conduct  of  lords-^^Laws-^Wentworth^s  attention  to 
the  church — His  arbitrary  govemment^^Beneficial  effects-^ 
Linen  mantfacture^^His  attachment  to  the  king-^Created 
earl  of  Strafford^^Strenuous  loyalty  of  parliament — Abate^ 
ment^^ause^^Attack  on  Strafford^^Parsons  and  Borlacc 
lordsJustices'^CompUance  of  Charles^^Mean  shift  of  com^ 
mons  and  lords — Prosecution  of  Strafford friends^^Charles 
still  more  compliant — Zeal  of  commons  for  reforms^^Coali* 
turn  ofpuritants  and  recusants-^Artifice  of  recusants. 

Charles  I,  so  remarkable  {or  his  errors  and  misfortunes   c  H  A  P. 
besides  the  war  with  Spain  in  which  he  found  himself  in,      ^^* 
volved,  was  also  perplexed  with  the  contentions  that  prevail-     io%6, 
ed  among  his  own  subjects.    These  contentions  arose  fi-om^^®'®^®^ 
the  violence  of  religious  zeal,  which  rendered  the  two  op- cession  of 
posite  sects  equally  begotted  and  intolerant.     Their  aver-^*^^  ^ 
sion  to  each  other,  and  obstinate  attachment  to  their  own 
particular  tenets,  was  especisdly  prevalent  in  Ireland.      In 
this  country  the  ghostly  counsels  of  their  spiritual  instruc- 
tors was  most  industriously  employed  to  confirm  them  in 
their  feith.     Pope  Urban  VIII  sent  forth  a  bull  exhorting 
the  catholics  rather  to  suffer  deadi  than  take  the  pestilent 
oath  <rf  supremacy,  oy  which  the  sceptre  of  the  catholic  church 
was  wrested^  rs  he  declared,  from  the  hand  of  the  Vicar  of 
God  Atmigbty,  meaning  himself. 

On  the  contrary  the  puritans,  a  species  of  protestants  so 
called  from  their  affected  purity  of  religion,  took  every  op- 
portunky  to  express  thdr  abhorrence  of  popery.  Excited 
by  thmr  4mportanities,  Rn  assembly  of  prelates,  convened  by 
primate  Usher,  in  a  public  declaration  set  forth,  that  to  to- 
lerate fopery  was  r  sin  of  a  grievous  kind,  since  the  tolera- 
tocs  vender  th^OEiselvesRccessory  to  idolatry,  abomination,  and 
tke  perditfon  ^ftwls,  whit^  perish^  in  the  deluge  of  catholic 
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CHAP.  apo8t(Mjf.  It  was  at  that  time  judged  expedient  by  the  Iruh 
^^  government  to  afford  particular  induJgence  to  puritans, 
many  of  whom  were  d^gymen,  and  were  allowed  tithe, 
though  they  refused  to  sulnnit  to  ejnsoopal  ordtnatimi,  or  to 
use  the  liturgy,  but  officiated  according  to  the  presbyterum 
mode  of  worship,  to  which,  as  they  came  from  Scotland, 
they  had  been  always  accustomed. 
Hi8  To  effect  his  purpose,  and  obtain  suitable  support  finom 

BcU^mefl.  ^^^^  ^^^  opposite  sects,  required  scwne  deUcate  raani^ment 
in  his  majesty.  Apprehensive,  on  account  of  the  war  widi 
'  Spain,  that  some  attempts  would  be  made  on  this  island,  he 
had  his  forces  here  augmented  to  five  thousand  foot^  and  five 
hundred  horse,  but  being  unable  to  pay  them,  he  ordered 
:(hem,  according  io  his  usual  arbitrary  mode  of  conduct,  to 
be  quartered  in  the  several  counties  and  towns,  requiring  the 
inhabitants  pf  e^h  place  to  supply  them  in  their  turns  for 
three  months  with  clothes,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries. 
In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  imposition,  l«rd 
Faulkland,  the  deputy,  who  had  succeeded  Saint-John,  sent 
letters  to  the  several  communities,  recommending  a  cheerful 
i^ubmi^ion,  and  promising  that  the  usual  composition  would 
be  suspended,  and  that  other  graces  would  be  granted  by 
his  majesty,  that  would  sufficiently  compensate  for  th^  ex- 
pense. This  proposal  excited  the  attention  both  of  catholics 
and  protestants,  as  both  of  them  had  grievances  to  get  re- 
dressed. Accordingly,  the  nobility  and  gentry  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  deputy  at  the  cast|e|  when  the  catholics 
were  the  prevalent  party,  ^nd  resolved,  with  his  consent,  to 
^end  agents  tp  the  English  court  with  an  o^er  of  a  volun 
tary  contribution  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds^ 
to  be  paid  to  his  majesty  reguilariy  in  three  years.  This  of- 
fer was  accepted  by  the  king,  who  conferred  the'graces  they 
desired^  and  penf;  them  by  way  of  instruction,  tp  hi^  gover- 
nor and  council  in  Ireland. 
Royal  Though  these  graces  were,  particularly  favourable  to  the 

ifr^es.  yecusants,  yet  they  were,  on  the  whole,  veyy  equitable,  and 
calculated  for  the  relief  of  the  subject.  By  these  his  ma- 
jesty's claims  tp  the  lands  were  to  extend  no  farther  back 
that  sixty  years ;  the  inhabitants  of  Connaughtwcere  admit- 
ted to  hav^  their  titks  confirmed  by  a  n^w  enrc^ment  of 
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their  patents;  recusant  .lawyers  were  excused  from  the  oath  chap* 
of  supremacy,  and  allowed  to  practice  in  the  court,  on  tak*  ^^ 
ing  an  oath  to  defend  the  king,  their  legitimate  sovereign  ; 
several  causes  of  complunt,  of  which  the  detail  would  be 
tedious,  in  the  civil,  military,  commercial,  and  ecclesiastical 
departments,  were  to  be  removed,  and  a  parliament  was  to 
be  summoned  to  ^ve  due  efficacy  to  all  the  favours  that  were 
prcmtised.  Duplicity. 

•  The  parliament,  however,  that  was  to  confirm  all  these 
graces,  did  not  meet,'  and  his  majesty,  on  this  occasion,  gave 
an  early  instance  of  his  duplicity.  The  deputy,  indeed, 
by  his  majesty^s  inrder,  summoned  it  for  a  particular  day ; 
but,  as  he  neglected  to  certify  the  causes  and  considerations, 
according  to  the  law  of  Poynings,  the  writs  were  illegal, 
and  no  steps  were  taken  to  rectify  the  error.  l^^- 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  breach  of  promise,  the  contri-yQ^I*^**^' 
butions  were  regularly  paid  by  all  parties,  for  which  com* 
pliance  the  recusants  took  all  the  merit  to  themselves,  and 
relying  on  this  merit,  and  the  mild  disposition  of  the  depu- 
ty, assumed  high  authority.  They  seized  several  churches 
for  their  service ;  celebrated  their  worship  with  pompous 
solemnity  ;  erected  a  college  in  the  capital ;  collected  their 
secular  and  regular  clergy  from  foreign  countries,  who  were 
devoted  to  the  supreme  pontiff ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
exhibited  an  intemperate  zeal  that  gave  great  offence  to^he 
protestants.  Urged  by  their  importunities,  the  dqmty  ts» 
sued  a  proclamation,  condemning  the  insolei^e  of  the  ca^^ 
tholic  clergy,  ;and  ^'  commandii^  them,  in  hismi^estys 
name,  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their  popish  rites  and  cer&- 
inonies«r  This  edict,  wUch  was  intendedio  be^only  a  mat-  , 
te|r  of  fprifn,  gave  great  offence  to  the  recusants,  who  conw 
plained  of  the  burden  ihey  endured  from  thevduntary 
qt^itribution.  Heoipe  the  king  thought  it  expedient,  in  or* 
der  to  appease  t^h^^r  discontent,  to  accept  five  thousand 
pounds,  instead  of  ten  thousimd,  for  each  quarterly  pay« 
«)aenty  unti^  the  whole  subsidy  should  be  discharged.  This 
^ght  disagreement  caused  lord  Faulkland  to  be  recalled,  1629. 
whose  gentle  disposition  wa3  not  fiUed  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lent temper  of  the  different  parties.  In  his  'room  two  lords- 
justices  were  appointed  to  execute  the  government,  Adam 
Xoftus,  lord  viscount  Ely,  and  Richard  Boyle^  earl  of  Cork* 
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CHAp.  These  were  extfemel;  avewe  to  popnry,  the  latter  in  fiar- 
IX-     ticular,  who  bad  establidEied  a   colony  of  EogliBh  pratesl- 
'  aatft  on  his  own  lands. 


Religious  The  lords^justicesy  in  oompliaaoe  with  the  preju^ees 
disturb-  ^^y  iimi  entertained,  without  waiting  for  any  mstroctions 
^"^^  from  England,  attacked  the  recusants  with  great  rigcmf, 
and  threatened  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  all  who 
absented  themselves  from  public  worship.  They  w€i% 
however,  soon  informed  that  $uch  severity  was  not  accept- 
able to  his  majesty,  which  aK>rded  cause  of  immodeimte 
triumph  to  the  recusants,  who  thought  themselves  the  par- 
ticular fkvourites  of  the  English  government,  and  exhibited 
in  a  public  manner  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  their  reli- 
gion. Accordingly,  a  frateniity  of  Caraaelites,  cli|d  in  the 
habits  of  their  order,  pioceeded,  in  defiance  of  l^w,  to  cele* 
brate  theit  religious  rites  before  a  great  multitude  in  a  very 
frequented  part  of  Dublin,  and  some  Jesuits  and  friars  offi- 
ciating tb^re,  infused  sedition  by  their  sermons,  as  was 
their  practice,  into  the  popish  inhabitants  of  the  <nty.* 
Warrants  were  therefore  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
tbese  Jesuits  and  friars,  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with 
the  chief  magistrate,  led  a  body  of  troops  to  seize  them, 
and  disperse  the  meeting,  but  the  friars  and  their  congre- 
gation resisted  them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  On  the  re- 
presaitation  of  thi»  incident  to  the  English  cabinet,  fifteen 
jreligkms  houses  were  seized  by  their  ord^,  for  the  king's 
use,  and  the  Bomish  college  in  the  capital  assigned  to  the 
tmiversity,  by  whom  it  was  oonv^ted  into  a  piotestant  se- 
minary. 
Contmu.  ^^  ^  priixsipal  care  of  the  English  cabinet  was  the  es- 
ance  of  |abiishmen|;  of  a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
•ubsidy.  ^^  competent  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  government 
At  present,  indeed,  the  iqp|>rehension  of  any  danger  frcmi 
the  disafiected  Wtas  decreased  by  the  termination  of  the  war 
^th  France  and  Spun,  ex<Ated  by  the  caprice  of  the  far 
vourite  fiuckingham,  and  con^lueted  with  little  credit.  ^  On 
various  accounts,  however,  a  mod^^te  military  force  was 
atill  considered  necessaiy,  and  as  the  time  f(»r  the  termina- 

*  $»9Mmml'§  SjctiAB  Oamsifcttij  In  aonrer  to  Curry,  p.  87. 
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ticm  of  the  vohibtary  sobridy  approach^)  it  was  thoogbt 
expedient  to  adopt  fsome  measures  for  its  continaatice.  Ac^. 
eordingly,  lord  viscount  Wentw(M?th,  a^ipointedlord-deputyy 
advised  the  king  to  tibreaten  that,  if  it  were  not  oontinued, 
be  would  abridge  the  graeea  he  had  iMroHttsed)  and  strictly 
levy  the  fines  for  Ban-oottfamiity.  Thii^  threat  bad  the  1^2. 
desired  effect  It  was  agreed,  aftier  some  delay,  that  an 
additional  subsi^fyof  twenty  tfaousalid  pounds  should  be 
granted  for  one  yea^r,  and  paid  by  quarterly  assessments. 

Lord  Wentworth  being  detasned  in  EfU^JEind  some  time  went- 
akfer  his  oppoinHbient,  by  the  jgLVgemey  of  his  affairs,  it  was  wortb 
at  'tength  thought  exf)edient  to  is^nd  him  to  take  on  him  in  vern^* 
person  the  government  o(  IrellMid.     This  nobleman,  who    isssl 
IS  better  known  by  the  si:q)ei^or  title  of  earl  Strafford, 
possessed   such  a  diversity  of  qualities  as  rendered  him 
a  fit  subject   both   of  panegyi^  to  his  friends,  and  of 
censure  to  hii3  enemies;     At  the  commenoemai't  of  bis 
pblitical  csireleF,   he '  joined  t^e  .plipular  ipaity  in  England^ 
but  as  sooii  as  he  found  it  to  Bt»t  bis  {iilrpose'deserted  them,    • 
and  became  a  strenuous  adh^^eirt  to  liie  king.    Suitable  to 
bia  notions  of  p^rogative,  he  considered  Ireland  to  be  a 
conquered  kingdom,  and  therefore  supposed  that  its  inhabit- 
tants,  of  every  description,  had  no  claim  to  any  pdlkical 
rights,  but  depended  solely  on  the  TO^al  ^raoe  for  those  they 
were  allowed  to  etijoy. 

At  his  first  cfntrance  on  his  government,  he  showed  the  ms  tan- 
<^inion  he  had  feritied,  lor  he  onty  summoned  a  few  of  thegance. 
council,  which  Was  considered  l^  the  rest  ats  an  affiront^  and 
let  these  few  remain  some  hours  befixre  he  deigned  to  xneke 
his  appearance.  Fca*  this  delay  he  stiade  no  apology,  nor 
consulted  them  on  the  business  for  which  they  had  been 
summoned,  but  just  charged  the  judges  to  inform  the  pea* 
pie  in  the  several  cirouifef of  <  the  good  disposition  the  king 
had  tiowards  those  who  Would  'be  liberal  in  their  ^gmnts  to 
his  majesty.  At  a  second  tneeting,  to  which  they  were  ealled 
in  order  to  deliberate  on  wmode  fbc^tberelief  of  the  king^s  ne« 
^ssities,  they  seemed,  as  might^beespeeted,  rathcar  res^ved^ 
add  unwilling  to  have  the  edntsribution  continued  for  another 
year ;  but  he  told  them  plainly,'thiit*he^had  convened  them, 
not  from  necessity,  but  to.gtve  them:an^»ppbrtiiiiity  to^abow 
their  loyalty^  and  that,  at  the  peril  of  his  head^  he  would 
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undertake  to  provide  a  mainteoarice  far  the  king^s  army 
^without  their  asiistance.  This  bold  language  made  them 
sufficiently  ocnnpliant ;  they  agreed  to  offer  a  contribution 
for  another  'year,  according  to  his  desire,  and  to  petition 
the  king  to  have  a  parliament  soon  convened.  In  these  mea- 
sures, the  whole  body  of  the  peofie  also  concurred^  being' 
influenced  by  their  example. 
A  parlJa*  1'he  inclination  of  the  people,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
ment.  king,  rendered  it  expedient  to  call  such  an  assembly,  but 
his  majesty  had  a  great  aversou  to  it,  and  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  could  only  be  reconciled 
to  its  meeting  by  his  reliance  on  the  dexterity  of  lord 
Wentworth,  in  managing  the  opposite  parties  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  An  equal  number  both  <^  cathcrfics  and 
protestants  he  had  contrived  to  get  elected,  and,  by  p^vate^ 
ly  workiol^  upon  the  apprehensions  of  each,  endeavoured  tp 
attach  them  to  government.  He  told  the  former,  that  if 
they  were  not  sufficiently  liberal,  the  penal  laws  would 
be  put  in  force,  and  the  latter,  that  he  would  be  obhged 
by  their  parsimony  to  tolerate  their  opponents.  Yet  on 
every  occasion  he  displayed  a  pride  aud  insolence  that 
might  seem  unfit  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  he  intoaded. 
It  had  been  usual  before  parliament  was  summoned  to 
convene  and  consult  the  lords  of  the  pale  on  the  time  it 
should  meet,  and  business  that  should  be  transacted,  but 
this  established  custom  was  contemptuously  neglected  by 
the  deputy ;  and  when  the  earl  of  Fingal,  being  deputed  by 
these  lords,  ventured  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it,  he  was  se- 
verely rebuked  for  his  assurance.  When  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  at  their  meeting  before  the  session  to 
consult  on  the  causes  and  considerations,  and  bills  to  be 
transmitted,  according  to  the  law  of  Poynings,  seemed  (£s- 
inclined  to  adopt  the  mode  he  had  prescribed,  he  interrupt- 
ed the  consultations  by  informing  them,  that  their  duty  le- 
:  quired  them  to  consider,  not  what  pleased  the  people,  but 

what  might  be  agreeable  to  the  king,  as  to  induce  him  to 
call  a  parliament ;  and  assured  them,  in  plain  terms,  that  if 
sufficient  supplies  for  his  majesty^s  service  should  not  be 
granted  J)y  parlia  ment,  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and,  by  right  of  the  royal  prerogative^  levy  ttea 
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from  those  who  could  best  afford  it,  apd  who  as  yet  had  cha> 
paid  very  little.     Intimidated  by  his  menace,  the  council      ^^* 
submissively  consented  to  all  the  measures  he  had  proposed. "— *~^* 

When  parliament  met  he  addressed  them  in  equally  im- Servility  of 
perious  language.  "You  must  nbt,"  he  said  to  them/^"""*®"^ 
''have  any  private  meetings ;  this  in  the  king^s  name  I  must 
forbid,  and  am  ordered  to  punish  with  a  heavy  hand.'' 
The  event,  however^  showed  that  he  adopted  the  best  mode 
to  accomplish  the  end  proposed,  for  the  commons  unani- 
mously voted  very  large  supplies,  which  they  left  entirely 
to  his  disposal,  and  only  petitioned  that  they  might  be  ap- 
^i^  to  certain  purposes*  Such  was  their  compliance, 
and  so  humble  their  devoticm  to  him,  that  when  Sir 
Robert  Talbot,  in  the  ardour  of  debate,  was  be- 
trayed into  some  unguarded  reflexions  on  his  con- 
duct, he  was  instantly  expelled,  and  committed  to  pri- 
son until  he  should  implore  pardon  of  the  lord-deputy 
on  his  knees.  Yet,  as  is  usual  with  sycophants,  they 
were  extraoaely  tyrannical  over  their  inferiors,  for  when 
one  of  their  members  was  affronted,  they  ordered  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the 
offender. 

The  I(^ds  indeed  displayed  a  superior  spirit.  TheSpiriied 
young  earl  o£  Ormond,  on  entering  the  house  refus-j°"^^"^'**^ 
ed  /  to  take  off  his  sword  in  obedience  to  the  general 
order  of  Wentworth,  who  thought  it  prudent  not  only  to 
let  him  remain  unpunished,  but  also  to  admit  him  into  his 
favour.  However,  to  make  amends  Tor  this  compliance,  by 
means  of  the  royal  interposition,  he  obliged  the  young  earl 
of  Kildare  to  make  an  apology  for  his  attempts  to  oppose 
hismeasures.  Yet  this  was  only  a  particular  submission, 
and  the  lords  on  the  whole  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  be- 
came persons  of  their  eminent  birth  and  station.  They 
complained  loudly  of  grievances,  axid  insisted  that  the  royal 
promise  should  be  performed  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
graces.  They  even  proceeded  to  <»rder  the  attorney-gene- 
ral to  reduce  into  a  l^al  form  several  acts  on  which  they 
debated,that  they  might  be  transmitted  to  England.  Against 
this  measure  the  lord-dqputy  entered  bis  formal  protest,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  law  of  Fqynings,  which  gave  the  sde 
right  of  framing  laws  to  the  chief  governor  and  council,  to 
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^  ?x^  ^  whom  tfae  hnxk^  bj  means  of  a  remonstiianGa  or  patitann» 
;  might  offer  their  advice  on  such  occaaoos. 


I^wff*  The  first  session  being  completed  which  was  appcmited 
by  the  deputy  for  makii^  a  provison  for  the  army  and  for 
the  debts  of  the  crown,  the  second  was  held  in  doe  tuaacy 
which  was  designed  fior  enacting  laws  and  graces  for  the 
benefit  of  the  subject:  but  when  he  had  aocompU^ed  his 
main  object,  he  began  to  shuffle,  and  make  eyasUws.  He 
even  absolutely  denied  two  of  the  most  material  graces,  the 
one  limiting  tbe.king^s  title  to  nxty  years,  the  other  allow- 
ing new  patents  to  be  passed  for  estates  in  Connaugfat,  and 
the  county  of  Clare.  Yet  several  laws  were  made  for  the 
general  improvement  of  die  country,  among^which  was  one 
adopting  the  most  valuable  English  statutes  that  were  en- 
acted  since  the  rdtgn  of  Henry  VIL  Another  act  was  pass*- 
ed  for  preventing  fraudulent  modes  of  conveying  jmoperty^ 
by  which  titles  became  intricate,  and  heirs  were  deprived  of 
^eir  just  inheritance,  with  several  other  disadvantages.  As 
tliese  modes  were  practjaed  by  the  recusants  with  an  intent 
to  esdape  the  law,  the  act  gave  great  offence  to  them,  but 
was  agreeable  to  tlie  rest  of  the  people*  la  some  instances 
where  the  opposition  of  these  religionists  prevented  provi- 
^  soon  being  made  by  parliament  for  the  pidblic  advantage,  the 
deputy  determined  to  stretdi  out  the'prerogativeto  ^utt  the 
occafiinn,  and  supply  the  defficiency  by  an  act  of  state. 
Yet  his  interest,  with  a  petition  from  paritameot,  could  juot 
get  a  nnnt  established  in  Ireland^  for  some  reasons  not 
well  understood.  After  aa  act  (tf  general  pardon  was  pass* 
ed,  a  dissdution  succeeded. 
Went-  During  the  sitting  of  pailiameiit,  a  convocation  also  met, 

lention  to  whicfa  grafted  ei^  subsidies  to  the  king,  and  solicited  a 
the  church,  redress  c^  grievances.  The  established  cleigy,  by  meaus 
of  fraudulent  practices  in  various  forms,  had  been  reduced 
to  great  poverty,  and  consequent  corruption  of  morals,  and 
vulgaiity  of  behaviour,  which  caused  an  Irishman  sarcttd- 
cally  to  observe,  that  the  ktttg's  priests  were  as  bad  as  those 
ef  the  j7ope.  Jn  order  to  correct  these  abuses,  Wentwoith 
exerted  himself  to  pirovide  diurdies,  able  ministers,  and 
revenues  for  their  suj^rt,  by  getting  ^ihe  usurped  pro- 
.|>erty  restored  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment    Vwm 
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Kobett  BoyK  carl  of  Gctfk,  in  other  respects  ft  man  of  li-  C  tt  A  K 
betality  and  public  spirit,  he  compelled  the  restitution  of 
tidies  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  a-year.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  m^ns  of  the  acts  he  had  passed  in  the  late  par- 
Iknnent^  which  not  only  required  a  restitution  of  church 
property,  but  prevented  the  repetition  of  such  grievances  in 
future.  To  the  education  of  the  Irish  ckrgy  he  alk)  irffbrd- 
ed  particular  attention  ;  smne  disorders  in  the  university  he 
got  regulated,  and  had  a  new  code  of  latrs  first  drawn  up 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  done  the  same 
eerrice  for  the  setninary  of  Oxford*  In  ordet'  to  make  the 
Irish  established  church  conformable  to  the  [English,  he  had 
the  most  acceptable  canons  of  the  latter  substituted  in  place 
of  the  articles  of  Usher,  which  were  thus  tadtly  abrogated^ 
For  the  purposes  of  rectifying  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  a  high  court  of 
commission  was  estabKshed  in  Dublin,  with  the  same  unbon- 
stitutibnal  powers  as  that  of  England. 

Wentworth  now  proceeded  to  acts  very  suitable  to  his  163.5. 
own  arbitrary  disposition.  In  open  violation  of  the  royal  ^]['"'^' 
promise^  he  resolved  to  put  in  execution  the  scheme  of  avemment. 
western  plantation,  by  which  the  title  of  every  estate  in 
Cotinaught  was  to  be  subverted.  As  the  inhabitants  of 
Leitrim  had  alreadv  consented  to  the  surrender  of  their 
lands,  he  proceeded  to  the  county^of  Roscommon  with  a 
tribe  of  eourt  lawyers,  and  the  commissioners  of  plantations 
idong  with  him.  Having  opened  his  commission,  he  sub- 
mitted the  evidences  for  the  king's  title  to  a  jury,  composed 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  county,  informing  them,  that 
the  scheme  was  intended  for  the  real  advantage  of  their 
country,  and  that  even  if  their  verdict  should  be  unfavour- 
able, the  king'^s  title  to  their  lands  would  be  established  by 
another  mode  of  proceeding.  Intimidated  by  his  menaces, 
and  by  the  determined  character  of  the  man,  the  jury  found 
a  ferdict  for  the  kingV  title,  as  did  also  the  counties  of 
Mayo  and  Sjigo,  influenced  by  their  example.  The  coun- 
ty of  Galway,  however,  was  not  so  compliant.  The  gentry 
l^ere  being  encouraged  by  the  earl  of  Clanricard,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  lawyers,  who  pleaded  their  cause  boldly, 
got  a^^v^rdtct  in  opposition  to  the  king^s  claims,  which  gave 
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C  H  A  F.  such  offence  to  the  lord^depaty,  that,  m  his  rage,  he  laid  a 
„  '  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  on  the  sheriff,  and  bomid  the 
obstinate  jurors  to  answer  for  their  crime  in  the  castle  ct^am- 
ber,  where  each  of  them  was  fined  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  until  the  fine  was  paid^  and 
they  made  an  acknowledgment  of  their  offence  in  op^i 
court,  upon  their  knees/  Yet,  though  judgment  was  finally 
given  in  the  king^s  favour,  the  scheme  of  a  western  planta- 
tion was,  at  length,  totally  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  discontents  it  occasioned. 

The  arbitrary  dispositicm  of  the  deputy  being,  in  this  in- 
stance, obliged  to  submit  to  the  public  opinion,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on,  by  the  advice  of  some  friends,  to  pur- 
sue more  lenient  measures,  but"  was  hurried  on,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  temper,  to  continue  a  rigorous  exertion  c^  his 
authority.  In  particular,  he  exercised  peat  severity  on 
those  individuals  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  him 
any  offence.  Sir  Piers  Crosby,  a  military  officer  of  repute, 
a  member  of  parliament,  aiid  of  the  privy  council,  on  account 
of  his. opposing  some  measures  of  administration,  was  not 
only  removed  from  the  bocurd,  but  tried  by  a  court  composed 
of  the  deputy^s  creatures,  and  fined  in  such  excesdve  da- 
mages, that  in  order  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  most  humiliating  submission.  The  earl 
of  Kildare  was  imprisoned  for  hesitating  to  submit  his 
property  to  the  sentence  of  the  privy  council.  But  Icml 
Mountnorris  was  treated  with  still  greater  severity.  Once 
in  company,  he  happened  to  use  an  equivocal  expression  of 
the  deputy,  and  some  months  after,  was  tried  for  the  offence, 
before  a  court  martial,  where  the  deputy  presided  as  general, 
and  to  which  he  was  subject  as  a  military  officer.  By  this 
obsequious  court  he  was  unanimously  condemned  as  a  muti- 
neer, was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  rendered  incapable  of 
serving  his  majesty,  and  to  be  shot  or  beheaded  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  lord-deputy.  This  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  not  in- 
deed put  in  execution,  for  whicli  the<ieputy  took  great  me- 
rit to  himself ;  but  this  noblemen,' on  a  fictitious  charge, 
was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  a  long 
confinement.  He  had  the  lord-chancellor,  Loftus,  suspend- 
ed from  his  office,  and  put  in  prison,  on  the  petty  charge  of 
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tiot  making  a  suitable  settlement  on  his  married  daughter,^  "ix.^* 

with  whom  the  deputy  was  supposed  to  have  a  criminal  in- '■'■■■ 

tetcourse.  On  such  occasions,  appeals  were  frequently  made 
to  the  king,  but  the  arbitrary  Charles  would  give  no  satiih 
faction,  and  encouraged  the  deputy  to  pursue  the  same  con- 
duct. 

Though  individuals  might  suffer  this  severity  from  an  Beneficial 
administration  that  disdained  to  adhere  to  the  strict  rules  ^^'^'^ 
of  law,  yet  the  nation  in  general  felt  the  good  eflFects  of  a 
rigid  and  vigilant  government.  The  revenue  was  consider- 
ably increased,  not  only  by  the  improvements  made  in  the 
usual  rents,  but  also  by  fees  that  were  raised  on  renew* 
at  of  letters  patent,  and  grants  for  plantations.  Thus  the 
O'Byrnes  of  Wickldw  paid  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
company  of  London,  the  proprietors  of  Dierry  and  Colerain, 
seventy  thousand,  in  cases  of  this  kind.  The  money  thus 
obtained  was  carefully  applied  to  the  public  service,  and  a 
sum  reserved  for  emergencies.  The  army  was  well  discip- 
lined, regularly  paid,  and  preserved  in  good  condition,  was 
inoffensive  ta  the  peaceable  subjects,  and  formidable  to  the 
enemies  of  government.  The  church  had  its  income  in- 
creased, and  its  ministers  rendered  more  respectable.  En- 
couraged by  the  strict  execution  of  the  English  law,  great 
numbers  applied  themselves  to  pursuits  of  industry,  and  ob- 
tained a  suitable  recompence  for  their  trouble.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  were  discovered  by  the  increase  of  the  value  of 
lands,  the  extension  of  .commerce,  the  augmentation  of  cus- 
toms, of  goods  exported,  and  of  shipping  to  the  amount  of 
a  hundred  fold.  Beside  these  advantages,  the  deputy  used 
his  influence  to  get  oppressive  duties  abolished  on  the  im- 
portation of  coals  and  horses  into  Ireland,  and  the  exporta-  ' 
tion  of  live  cattle. 

To  his  strenuous  eiertions  was  owing  the  establishment  of  L«nen  ma- 
the  linen  manufacture  in  Ulster,  for  which  he  is  certainly  ^"^*^*"'^*' 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  A  woollen  manu- 
facture, which  was  beginning  to  increase,  he  discouraged, 
not  only  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  staple  commodity  of 
England,  but  also  to  render  this  country  dependent  on  the 
other  for  her  clothing,  which  might  prevent  a  separation. 
To  make  amends  for  this  injustice  he  resolved  to  use  every 
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c  ^5^  ^*  endeavour  to  get  tbe  linen  manufacture  substituted  in  its 
place.    Accordingly  he  had  flax-seed  brought  from  Hollaod^ 
the  soil  here  being  in  many  parts  suitable  to  it,  weavers 
from  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  had  looms  fabricated, 
and  several  useful  regulations  adopted.     He  even  embark- 
ed thirty  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  property  in  tbe  trade. 
Such  was  the  first  establishment  of  that  manufacture  which 
in  future  times  has  proved  the  source  of  such  affluence  to 
Ireland. 
His  attach-     However  desirous  the  deputy  might  be  for  the  prospeii- 
inent  to  the  ty  of  this  country,  the  service  of  his  royal  master  seemed 
the  principal  object  of  his  care.     Charles,  by  his  zealous  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  English  liturgy  into  Scotland,  hav- 
ing excited  formidable  commotions  in  that  kingdom,  requir- 
ed every  assistance  that  h'ls  friends  could  afford  him.  Went- 
worth,  in  particular,  exhibited  unusual  activity  on  this  occa- 
sion. Being  j  ustly  apprehensive  of  the  attachment  of  tbeSoot- 
tish  settlers  in  Ulster  to  the  solemn  covauMi  of  their  countiy- 
men,  he  framed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  imposed  on  them, 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  insurgents  conduct  in  Soot*   I 
land,  and  abjuring  all  covenants  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  thdr   I 
present  obligation.  All  p^sons  of  every  age,  sex,  and  station, 
were  required  to  take  this  oath,  and  those  who  refused  it  were 
severely  fined  and  imprisoned.     His  zeal,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  this  object.     He  sent  the  king  thirty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Irish  exchequer  ;  reinforced  the   army  ia 
Ireland  with  four  hundred  horse,  sent  five  hundred  men  to 
England,  under  a  brave  officer  named  Willoughby,  to  gar- 
rison Carlisle;  supplied  magazines  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  cavalry,  defeated 
a  plot  for  the  delivery  of  the  cast'C  or  Carrickfergus  to  the 
insurgents  of  Scotland,  and  executed  the  chief  agent  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  augmented  the  garrison,  and  ordered  the  main 
body  of  the  forces  to  assemble  at  this  place  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  Scotland. 
Created         T^^^  insurgents  of  that  kingdom,  notwithstanding  their 
^^^^^f       afiected  zeal  for  religion,  exhibited  in  their  conduct  more 
worldly  policy  than  the  unhappy  Charles.     After  the  inju- 
dicious peace  he  had  made  with  them,  he  disbanded  bis 
forces,  but  they  retained  theirs^  being  resolved  not  to  iiilfil 
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tlie  terms  of  it,  and  when  he  was  cdbliged  again  to  engage  C  HA  P. 
in  war  to  repel  their  invasion,  he  found  himself  unable  to 


support  it.  In  this  critical  situation  he  sent  over  to  Ireland 
.for  Lord  Wentworth  to  assist  him  with  his  advice.  The 
deputy  having  instantly  obeyed,  was  favourably  received 
by  his  royal  master,  who  created  him  ,earl  of  Strafford,  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  situation  by 
the  more  honourable  title  of  lordJieutenan t.  ^  ^^' 

An  Irish  parliament,  being  summoned  by  his  advice,  hadgt^^nuo^, 
assembled  two  days  before  his  return  to  Dublin,  which  ex-  lo^'alty  of 
hifaited  very  splendid  proofs  of  their  loyalty.  The  commons,  ^^^  **"**" 
though  constituted  of  such  opposite  materials,  voted  four 
entire  subsidies  with  unusual  unanimity,  expressing  their 
highest  encomium  on  his  majesty  for  being  so  good  as  to 
give  them  so.  excellent  a  chief  governor,  and  declaring  their 
complete  approbation  of  all  his  acts.  Afterwards  they  agreed 
to  afibrd  two  additional  subsidies,  if  the  Scottish  war  should 
require  them,  assuring  his  majesty  that  they  were  ready  to 
support  him  with  their  persons  and  estates,  with  such  like 
lavish  expressions  of  their  loyal  attachment.     The  peers, 
being  determined  that  the  commons  should  not  surpass  them 
in  zeal  for  their  sovereign,  published  a  declaration  to  the 
same  effect. 

Encouraged  by  these  liberal  offers,  Strafford  issued  orders  Abatement, 
for  the  levy  of  a  new  army,  but  left  the  accamplishment 
of  the  scheme  to  others,  being  obliged  to  repair  himself  to 
England,  in  order  to  assist  his  royal  master.  Accordingly, 
a  body  of  eight  thousand  catholics  were  raised  with  great 
«|xpedition,  a  topic  for  scandal  to  the  rigid  puritans,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  protestant  officers,  to  which  was  added 
a  thousand  protestant  soldiers  drafted  from  the  old  army. 
The  whole  consisting  of  eight  thousand  infantry,  and  a 
thousand  cavalry,  in  excellent  order  and  fit  for  service,  as- 
sembled at  Carrickforgus.  But  after  all  the  professions  of 
zeal,  the  subsidies  for  the  subsistence  of  this  army  were  very^ 
scantily  afforded.  Those  who  had  offered  to  devote  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  king,  now  formed  a  combination  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  supplies,  (which  had  been  voted 
unanimously)  under  pretence,  as  it  were,  of  having  a  new 
mode  of  taxation  setUed  by  the  present  parliament.    The 
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H  A  P.  fervid  zeal  of  the  national  representatives  seemgd  vefy  iqudi 
.abated,  for  which  it  is  easy  to  account. 


Cause.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Scottidi  covi^nanters, 

who  had  abolished    episcopacy  by  a   general  asseoiUj, 
Charles  was  obliged,  in  the  distressed  situation  of  bis  fiaan- 
ces,  to  convene  an  English  parliament  after  an  intermiasioQ 
of  eleven  years.    From  this  assembly,  however,  he  cpuld  ob. 
tain  no  subsidy  until  the  national  grievances  should  be  pre. 
viously  discussed,   which  irritated  him  so  much  that  he 
rashly  dissolved  them  in  disgust.     Having  obtained  a  tan- 
porary  subsistence  for  his  troops  from  a  ccmvocation  of  the 
clergy,  private  loans^  and  other  means,  he  gave  orders  for 
tbem  to  march  against  the  invaders,  but  the  Scota^  being 
sooner  prepared  for  action,  and  pas^ng  into  England,  re- 
pulsed the  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army  at  the  river 
Tyne,  which  caused  them  to  retreat  in  confusion  into.Yock* 
shire.     Unable  to  suppoot  his  troc^  any  longer  by  bis  own 
resources,    be  agreed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  re- 
volted subjects,  and  being,  involved  in  great  (Ufficulties,  he 
was  obliged  again  to  summon  an  English  parliament     This 
parliament,  so  famous  for  the  dngular  events  it  occasioned, 
which  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  long  parltamenl^ 
met  in  November  1640.     In  the  house  of  commons  now  as- 
sembled were  men  ci  extensive  design,  uncommon  sagadty 
and  resolution,  who  resolved  to  abridge  the  unconstitutional 
power  of  the  king,  and  commenced  their  attack  by  impeach- 
ing  before  the  lords  the  earl  of  Strafford  for  high  treason^ 
the  monarches  prime  favourite,  and  the  principal  adviser,  as 
supposed,  of  the  arbitrary  measures  he  had  pursued. 

While  Charles  was  perplexed  with  the  opposition  he  met 
with  from  the  Scottish  covenanters  and  the  commons  of 
England,  the  Irish  parliament,  after  all  their  professioi^  of 
zeal  for  his  majesty,  induced  by  the  example  set  before  them, 
began  to  waver  in  their  attachment.  Grievances  were  the 
principal  topic  of  complaint  with  the  English  legislature, 
and  the  commons  of  Ireland  now  echoed  the  same  clamour* 
They  first  complained  of  the  oppressions  endured  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  demands  of  the  established 
^'c^'gy?  a  complaint  very  nfitural  for  the  majority,  consisting 
of  recusants  and  puritans^  who,  though  hqstile  to  each  otbefj. 
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conMaUy  agreed  in  their  aversion  to  the  esti^lished  church.  C  HA  P^ 
They  next  complained  of  the  burden  of  the  assessments,  ■ 

which  they  themselves  had  voted,  and  by  making  alterations 
in  file  mode  of  raising  the  most  of  them,  reduced  them  to  a 
mere  trifle,  which  provoked  his  majesty  to  order  their  reso- 
lution on  this  point  to  be  torn  out  of  the  journals  of  the 
bouse.  Regardless,  however,  of  the  royal  displeasure,  and 
encouraged  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  English  malcon- 
tents, they  proceeded  to  other  meas^ires  introductory  to  their 
intended  attack  on  their  viceroy,  whom  they  had  extolle4 
with  such  praise. 

A  remonstrance,  enumerating  many  causes  of  complaint,  Attack  oa 
both  real  and  fictitious,  sustained  by  the  people  of  Ireland  ^  ^  * 
during  his  administration,  was  abruptly  presented  to  the 
commons,  who  voted  in  a  tumultuous  manner  all  the  articles 
collectively  to  be  grievances,  without  allowing  a  separate  dis^ 
cussion  of  each.  They  also  petitioned  Sir  Christopher 
Wandesford,  the  lord-deputy,  to  admit  a  select  committee  o"- 
the  cmnmons  to  repair  to  England  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  his  majesty ;  but  without  waiting  for  his  answer  they 
immediately  chose  this  committee,  consisting  of  papists  and 
puritans,  and  while  he  was  hesitating  sent  off  their  agents 
before  them  to  London.  The  committee  themselves  fol*  ' 
lowed  soon  after,  and  were  received  with  particular  favour 
by  the  popular  party,  who  expected  to  derive  considerable 
assistance  (ram  them  in  the  designs  they  had  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  earl  Strafford.  By  the  influence  of  two  lead- 
ing members,  the  English  commons  appointed  also  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  to  whctm 
(and  not  to  the  king,  as  they  were  publicly  instructed),  the 
Irish  agents  communicated  their  remonstrance,  which  was 
presented  to  the  house  with  a  petition  from  several  of  the 
*  Irish  commons.  To  the  committee  from  Ireland,  already 
mentioned,  was  annexed  a  deputation  of  Irish  lords  elected 
privately  by  a  few  nobles,  which  the  English  commons  af- 
fected to  regard  as  a  committee  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords, 
and  treated  with  the  same  favourable  attention  as  the  othe^ 
one  that  was  regularly  appointed, 

The  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  with  the  various  Parsons 
vexations  of  the  Irish  government,  had  6U<;h  an  effeqt,  as  is  ^°^^  ^^^^^ 
supposed,  on  Wandesford,  the  deputy,  fis  to  occasion  his  justices. 
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CHAP,  dealh.    On  this  event  tlie  king,  by  the  advioe  of  StnSbmA, 
—    '  — appninfPf^  the  earl  of  Ormond  bi»  succenor,  to  which  the 
Irish  committee  in  London  objected,  as  alto  to  the  appomU 
ment  of  lord  Dillon  of  Kilkenny^west,  who  was  designed  to 
be  joined  in  commission,  as  a  lord-justice,  with  Sir  WilMaai 
Parsons,  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  puritanic  party.     To 
their  objections  the  king  unfortunately  submitted,  and  henoe 
the  government  of  Ireland  was  abandoned  to  Sir  Willima 
Parsons,  and  Sir  John  Borlace,  two  puritans  of  illiberal 
principles  and  narrow  intellects, 
Compli-         The  concession  of  Charles  to  the  demands  of  this  com- 
C^u^ies.     iiiittee  did  not  stop  here.     He  consented  to  have  the  leaf 
restored  which  had  been  torn  by  his  order  fn»n  the  commcxia 
journal,  and  to  have  all  his  correiqpondence  with  his  minis- 
ters entered  in  the  signet  office,  open  to  the  inspection  of 
every  subject.       When  the  committee  found  him  so  oon* 
pliant,  they  at  length  presented  to  him  their  remonstrance 
in  due  form,  but  when  Strafford  solicited  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  each  particular  grievance  distinctly,  they  slui^ 
from  the  examination. 
Mean  shift     With  the  redress  of  former  grievances,  the  Irish  com^ 
of  coin- ^    mons,  in  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the  prorogation, 
lords.        was  now  not  content,  but,  like  those  in  England,  applied  for 
new  regulations  and  securities,  tending,  in  some  eases,  to 
advance  their  own  power,  and,  in  others,   the  public  inte- 
rest.    Being  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Strafford,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  apprehensive  of  the  charge  of  ineonm. 
tenoy,  after  the  high  encomium  they  had  lavished  on  him  in 
the  preamble  to  their  bill  of  subsidies,  they  had  the  assu- 
rance to  declare  solemnly,  that  this  preamble  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously inserted  by  Strafford  or  bis  agents,  and  had  been 
permitted  to  remain,  as  if  unnoticed,  lest  the  rejection  of 
the  bill,  and  the  consequent  delay  in    raising  of  the  subsi- 
dies, should  have  been  distressing  to  his  majesty.     The 
lopds,  possessed  with  the  same  spirit,  made  a  similar  protes- 
tation, and  nominated  the  Irish  nollles,  then  resident  in 
London,  a  committee  of  their  house.    Yet,  though  they 
agreed  with  the  commons  in  this  point,  on  the  whole,  du- 
ring those  critical  times,  they  showed  a  mote  adequate  re« 
gard  for  the  constitution. 
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To  gatn  the  favour  of  the  ruling  party  in  England,  was  c  H  a  P« 
the  particuiar  study  of  the  Irish  commonss  who  impeached.    '^ 


of  high  treason  Sir  Richard  Bolton,  the  chancellor,  SirProsecu- 
Oerard  I-owther,  chiefwjustice  of  the  common  pleas,  Sirg^^^^^^,^ 
George  Radcliffe^   and  Dr  Bramhal,  bishop    of  Derry,rriend8. 
four  friends  of  Strai^ird,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
grritig  evidence  in  favour  of  that  devoted  nobleman  on  his 
trial.     But,  after  his  attainder  and  death,  the  prosecution 
of  these  men  being  no  longer  necessary,   was  privately  laid 
aside.     Court  favour  was  now  directed  in  a  diflPerent  chan- 
nel, and  to  have  suffered  from  his  enmity,  afforded  a  sure 
claim  to  reward.     Hence,  Sir  Piers  Crosby  was  restored  to 
his  place  in  council,  and  Archibald  Adair,  a   Scotchman, 
larte  bishop  of  Killala,  who  had  been  deprived  of  that  see 
for  expressing  his  approbation  of  the  covenant,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  lords-justices  to  the  see  of  Waterford. 

The  execution  of  his  chief  favourite,  earl  Strafford,  andCh«rfes 
the  continually-increasing  power  of  the  English  commons,  ^JinpUant. 
augmented  still  more  the  inclination  of  the  unhappy 
Charles  to  make  compliances.  He  consented  that  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Irish  committee  should  be  heard  before 
the  privy  council,  and  to  most  of  the  articles  of  which  they 
complained,  he  gave  favourable  answers.  He  agreed  that 
those  peers  who  held  titles,  without  property,  in  Ireland^ 
should  be  deprived  of  their  votes  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords, 
unless  they  purchased  estates  in  this  kingdom  within  a  li« 
mited  time  ;  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
pair to  any  part  of  his  majesty^'s  dominions  without  leave  of 
their  viceroy,  or  any  other  restraint ;  that  the  chief-gover- 
nors and  privy-council  should  be  prohibited  from  deciding 
in  cases  of  property,  and  from  consulting  letters-patent ; 
that  monopolies  in  commerce  should  be  revoked ;  that  the 
court  of  high  commission  should  be  suspended  ;  that  the 
graces  and  the  demands  of  the  clergy  should  be  referred  to 
the  lords-justices  and  council ;  that  the  abuses  of  martial 
law  and  of  quo-warrantos  against  boroughs  should  be  re- 
formed ;  and,  that  the  preamble  in  the  bill  of  subsidies  en- 
comiastic of  Strafford  should  be  repealed.  In  a  letter  to 
the  lords-justices  he  said  it  was  his  wish  that  his  subjects  in 
Ireland  should  enjoy  the  grac€9f  and  ordered  bills  to  be 
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CHAP,  transmitted  for  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  most-  mate- 
>,  rial.      For  all  which   kind  eipressions  he  received  the 

thanks  of  both  houses,  who,  at  the  same  time,  prayed  that 
the  present  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  cmt  prorogued 
until  laws  were  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  ail  his 
graces,  and  the  redress  of  every  grievance.  To  soDie  ar- 
ticles, liowever,  he  expressed  his  dissent,  and,  in  particolar, 
refused  to  admit  a  repeal  of  any  part  of  the  law  of  Foyn- 

ZeA  of         In  the  mean  while,  the  Irish  commons  took  thelead  over 
mamons   ^^  lords  in  their  zeal  ibr  reformation.     They  resolved  to 
ifxmM.       riestrain  the  established  clergy  in  many  of  th^r  demands, 
and  to  add  a  number  of  statutes  to  the  college  of  Dublin, 
which  was  thought  necessary  for  the  changes  they  intended 
to  effect.     They  expressed  themselves  highly  dissatisfied 
with  the  answer  given  by  the  judges  to  their  questions  re* 
specting  the  powers  of  the  chief-governors,  and  in  a  very 
precise  and  forcible  manner  asserted  the  rights  of  Irish  suIk 
—  jects.     These  rights,  however,  were  now  confirmed  l^  the 
bills  brought  over  by  the  two  committees  from  London,  by 
which  his  majesty^s  claim  t6  the  estate^  in  Connaught  was 
given  up,  the  possessions  of  his  subjects  ensured,  and  every 
essential  grievance  redressed. 
Coalition       Of  these  committees,  the  one  from  the  commons  was  more 
^^Jl^^^ especially  composed  of  recusants  and  puritans,  the  majority 
saDts.        of  that  assembly,  who  had  formed  a  temporary  coaUtion  for 
the  ostensible  purpose- of  extorting  concessions  from  the 
king  in  his  present  embarrassed  situation. 
jLrtifice  of       The  puritans,  however,  were  duped  by  the  recusants, 
recusants.    ^^^  j^^^  ^j^^  j^rtifice,  not  only  to  get  the  Irish,  but  even 
the  puritanic  English  parliament,  tp  further  their  designs. 
In  compliance  with  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  this  parlia- 
ment, the  king,  having  disbanded  the-catholic  forces  levied 
by  Strafford  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  applied  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  have  them  transport^  to  Spain  for 
the  use  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  which  he  thought  would 
be  a  useful  mode  to  get  rid   of  them.     The  terms  were 
settled,  and  the  ambassador,  at  a  good  deal  of  expense,  had 
provided  means  for  their  conveyance  abroad ;  but  it  was 
prevented  by  the  factious  opposition  bpth  of  the  Irish  ant^ 


•  . 
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lEn^yb  pttriiament,  under  the  apprehension^  as  pretended,  c  H  kt. 
of  their  being  sent  back  with  a  hostile  intent  by  the  Spa-^^ 
xiish  government,  who,  in  reality,  at  the  time  were  too 
much  engaged  in  other  affairs.  Thus  did  the  conspirators, 
who  raised  this  clamour,  effect  their  purpose  by  having 
these  troops  kept  at  home  as  ready  instrumeixts  to  assist 
tbem  in  their  rebellious  designs. 

In  order  to  serve  the  same  end,  a  report  was  raised  by 
them,  that  some  dependents  of  the  deceased  earl  of  Strafford, 
in  revenge  for  his  fall,  had  formed  a  plot  for  the  destruc-. 
tk>n  of  both  houses  of  pariiament,  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. The  members  of  their  party  affected  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  of  it,  and  being  in  dread  for  their  safety,  as  they 
declared,  had  a  committee  appointed,  mostly  of  their  own 
selection,  to  inspect  the  chambers  of  the  castle.  After  they 
Irad  accurately  e^^amined  all  the  apartments  adjacent  to  the 
place  of  parliamentary  session,  without  the  discovery  of  any 
susjHcious  appearance,  Lord  Macguire,  the  head  of  the 
committee,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  search,  demanded  an  ad- 
mission to  the  kingl^s  magazines,  which  was  peremptcnrily  re- 
fused by  Borlace,  without  having  any  suspicion  of  his  real 
design. 


tOi  BiifoRT  Of  nmiAii». 


CHAPTER  X. 


Setert  treaimaU  of  the  IrUh'^Their  condition  imprm>eA^ 
Their  uMipathgf  incrcasedn^If^Mcnce  of  e€cUsia$tic$^~^atue 
for  diicontent — Schemes  of  insurrection — Leaders  of  ike 
cwupiraejf'^Their  desigiu'^Dieeovery  of  (XConolfy^ 
State  of  Dublin  coHle^^Intelligence  of  rebellum  in  the  norA 
'^CathoiicB  of  the  pale  Muepected^^Inaurrection  in  LdnsUr 
^^Succese  of  norther^  rebeU'^Forged  commisdon^^Bold  re* 
sisianc^'^ruel  maeeacree^^Acte  of  retaliation^ 

CHAP.  The  regular  course  of  my  uarratiTe  now  leads  me  to  Uie 
distressful  rebellion  o{  forty-one^  an  impartial  account  of 
1641.  iirhich  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  native  historian  to  afford.  Four 
treaiment  hundred  and  seventy  years  had  now  elapsed,  nnoe  the  first 
2^y?^  invasbn  of  the£nfflisb,  who  drove  the  Irish  into  their  taaU 
nesses,  and  took  possession  of  the  open  country.  They  did 
not,  like  the  generous  Romans,  endeavour  to  civilize  the 
people  they  conquered,  by  the  introduction  of  useful  arts 
and  equal  laws,  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  but 
allowed  them  to  continue  for  ages  in  the  same  barbarous 
condition  they  found  them.  They  refused  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  English  law,  and  left  them  to  be  ruled  by  thrir 
ancient  Brehon  institutions.  So  little  were  they  regarded, 
that  even  putting  one  of  them  to  death  was  not  considered 
as  a  heinous  crime,  and  of  course  was  attended  with  a  sli^t 
punishment.  Hence,  as  they  used  no  endeavours  to  re- 
form them,  but  treated  them  rather  like  brute  beasts  than 
human  creatures,  they  met  with  such  a  return  from  them 
as  might  naturally  be  expected.  They  rushed  out  from 
their  fastnesses,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  destroy  their 
oppressors.  As  is  usual  with  barbarians  they  exhibited 
great  treachery  in  their  conduct.  Frequently  would  they 
make  feigned  submissions,  confirmed  by  solemn  oaths,  when 
they  were  overpowered  by  superior  force,  but  adhered  to 
them  no  longer  than  they  could  break  through  them  with 
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safety.    The  oppre»»ons  they  endured  were  not  owing,  as  CHAP, 
remarked  by  Davies,  to  the  English  government,  for  they . 


sincerely  desired  to  promote  the  civilisation  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  but  to  their  own  barons  and  rulers,  who  sent 
over  bad  intelligence  to  England  against  them.  Of  the 
English  colonists,  however,  many  relapsed  into  the  barbar-  . 
ous  manners  of  the  native  Irish,  who  were  termed  degene- 
rate English,  and  were  particular  objects  of  abhorrence  to 
government ' 

Towards  reforming  both  these  and  the  native  Irish,  at- Th.^"f  con- 
tempts were  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  some  prayed. 
others  preceding,  but  more  of  this  useful  work  was  effected 
by  James  I,.than  for  four  hundred  and  forty  years  before. 
The  whole  country  he  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  English 
law.  He  first  introduced  justices  and  sheriffs  into  the  north, 
and  established  two  new  circuits  in  Connaught  and  Mun- 
ster.  The  native  Irish  he  brought  out  from  their  fastness- 
es, and  settled  in  the  open  country,  where  they  might  get  a 
knowledge  of  i^riculture,  from  the  English  and  Scottish 
colonists  hf  had  introduced.  Hence,  though  the  plantations 
in  some  cases  were  oppressive,  five  hundred  acres  became 
now  more  valuable  to  the  Irish,  than  five  thousand  before. 
Not;  only  agriculture,  but  commerce  was  very  much  increas* 
ed,  especially  in  the  {^resent  reign,  under  the  administration 
of  Strafford,  of  whom  so  many  complaints  were  made  for 
arbitrary  proceedings. .  By  him  industry  and  useful  arts 
were  encouraged,  the  shipping  surprisingly  augmented,  ma- 
nufactures, particularly  the  linen,  introduced,  and  by  the 
late  bills  already  noticed  every  essential  grievance  was  re- 
dressed. The  salutary  effect  of  these  benefits  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  which  was  adorned 
with  public  buildings,  and  displayed  evident  marks  of  pros- 
perity. Of  all  these  improvements,  as  was  natural  after 
the  ill  treatment  so  long  endured,  the  native  Irish  had  not 
a  suitable  sense,  and  entertained  a  secret  abhorrence  of  the 
new  colonists. 

Their  natural  antipathy  was  also  in  a  great  degrte  aug- Their  anti- 
men  ted  by  the  difference  of  religion.     The  profound  igno-P^^]^'** 
ranee  in  which  tliey  were  involved,  caused  them  to  pay  a  su- 
perstitious obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  clergy^  and 
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CHAP,  rendered  them  incapable  of  examining  into  the  rational  doc* 


X. 


.trines  of  the  reformed  faith.     Besides,  their  prgodioes  ope- 
rated strongly  against  their  receipting  a  rehgion  offered  to 
them  by  the  English,  whom  they  considered  as  their  op- 
pressors.    Hence  so  few  of  them  were  made  converts,  and 
the  continuance  of  their  bigotted  attachment  to  popery. 
Some  laws  indeed  were  passed,  compelling  catholics  to  pay 
an  outward  observance  to  the  protestant  mode  of  worship, 
but  these  were  seldom  enforced,  and  they  were  allowed, 
though  with  some  degree  of  privacy,  the  undisturbed  exer- 
cise  of  their  religion.      They  had  their  clergy  of  various 
descriptions  and  orders,  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars-general, 
and  the  like,  who  exerted  supreme  authority  over  them,  in 
their  several  jurisdictions,  and  they  were  surrounded  with 
crowds  of  priests  and  jesitits,  who  flocked  over  from  foreign 
countries.     They  were  also  allowed  to  be  sheriffs  in  coun- 
ties, to  have  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  be  magistrates  in  cor« 
j^rations,  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
Influence       Still,  however,  as  already  noticed,  a  great  degree  of  dis- 
ofecclesi.  content  prevailed  among   them,   which    was  increased  by 
the  baneful  influence  of  Irish   ecclesiastics,   who,   being 
educate^   abroad,    returned    to    their    native    land  wi^ 
high  dpinions  of  the    supreme    authority  of   the    pope, 
and  a  bigotted  abhorence  of  heresy.      Accustomed   sdso 
to  the  pomp  with   which   the  ordinances   of  their  reli- 
gion were  celebrated  in  catholic  countries,  they  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  privacy  that  they  were  obliged  to  observe 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions.     The  scantiness  of 
their  precarious  income,  when  compared  to  the  ample  reve- 
nues of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  had  a  very  sensible  effect  on 
them,  and  made  them  desirous  of  possessing  the  properties 
of  the  protestant  clergy,  which,   however  inconsiderable, 
might  be  increased  by  the  despotic  sway  with  which  they 
ruled  their  superstitious  adherents.     Influenced  by  these 
motives,  they  not  only  increased  the  disaffection  of  the 
Irish  exiles  they  found  abroad,  but  also  of  the  natives  at 
home,  both  of  whom  were  unfortimately  too  well  inclined 
to  listen  to  bad  advice. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned,  after  all  the  improvements  pro- 
duced in  the  land,  that  there  were  some  reasons  afforded 
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for  increasing  the  discontents  of  the  Irish,  who  were  so  CHAl^ 
much  prejudiced  against  the  new  colonists.  In  the  planta- 
tations  where  they  were  settled  many  abuses  and  oppres- Cause  for  ' 
siong  certainly  tocJc  place,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  ^^iscontent. 
commissioners  and  agents  employed  in  the  business;  an- 
cient proprietors  were  in  many  instances  severely  harassed, 
and  even  dispossessed  by  fictions  of  law,  and  the  revival  of 
obsolete  claims  of  the  crown ;  the  new  settlers  themselves 
gave  great  provocation,  by  representing  to  government  all 
the  natives  of  Irdand,  whether  of  the  original  Irish  or  old 
£nglish  race,  as  dangerous  and  disaffected ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  Strafford,  though  conducive  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, was  rendered  odious  by  excessive  insolence  and  ri- 
gour; and  the  king  himself  excited  much  ill  humour  by  his 
insincerity  in  eluding  the  confirmation  of  the  graces.  All 
these  causes  or  pretences  for  discontent  were  aggravated  by 
the  malicious  representations  of  the  pestilent  churchmen 
above  mentioned. 

Schemes  of  insurrection,  it  appears,  were  long  meditated  Schemes  ot 
before  they  were  put  in  effect  So  early  as  the  year  1634,!?^"''®*^' 
Heber  MacMahon,  a  catholic  ecclesiastic,  informed  lord 
Strafford,  that  it  was  intended  that  a  general  rebellioa 
would  burst  out  in  Ireland  with  the  assistance  of  foreign 
courts,  which  he  himself  was  employed  to  procure.  Straf- 
ford, on  receiving  this  intelligence,  gave  no  alarm,  but 
only  used  vigilance  and  precaution,  either  to  prevent  it,  or 
resist  it  with  success.  Various  other  rumours  of  conspira- 
cies were  afterwards  propagated,  without  any  consequences 
succeeding,  which  caused  government  to  give  them  no  at- 
tention. Hence,  as  they  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security, 
the  conspirators  had  convenient  leisure  to  proceed  gradual- 
ly with  their  schemes.  The  distraction  in  England,  and 
the  success  of  the  covenanters  in  Scotland,  who  effected 
their  religious  and  political  purposes  by  having  recourse  to 
arms,  gave  them  hopes  of  a  favourable  issue.  At  length 
th^r  active  exertions,  particularly  in  foreign  countries,  be- 
gan to  excite  notice.  Hence  the  English  cabinet,  who  got 
the  alarm  from  their  ministers  abroad,  informed  the  Irish 
government  of  their  apprehensions  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
from  the  great  number  of  Irish  priests  going  over  to  that 
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CHAP,  kingdom  from  Spain  and  other  foreign  countries.     To  tbis 
.  intelligence,  however,  the  lOTds-justioes,  who  wished  rather  to 


gain  the  favour  of  the  parliament  than  the  king,  paid  bo 
attention,  or  took  no  consequent  measures  of  precaution. 
The  conspirators  were  of  course  allowed  to  bring  their 
schemes  to  maturity  without  interruption, 
leaders  of  '^^^  chief  instigator  of  the  plot  was  Roger  Moore,  agen« 
the  con-  tleman  of  an  ancient  family,  which  was  once  very  powerfol 
^^^^  in  Leix,  or  the  Queen'^s  county,  but  was  unjustly  deprived 
of  their  possessions  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  To  the  external 
advantages  of  a  graceful  person,  polished  manners,  and  in- 
sinuating address,  improved  by  travelling  on  the  continent, 
he  added  the  more  solid  excellence  of  judgment  and  pene- 
tration. Connected  by  intermarriages  with  some  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  dd  English  settlers,  he  lived  xmoog 
them  with  great  intimacy,  but  was  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  original  Irish,  who  used  to  celebrate  him  in  their  songs, 
and  with  whom  it  was  a  common  saying,  that  their  de- 
pendence was  on  God,  our  lady,  and  Roger  Moore«  Ob- 
serving the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  he  was  pierced  with  deep  resentment,  which  prin- 
cipally urged  him  to  devise  the  dangerous  scheme  of  a  gene- 
ral insurrection. 

One  of  the  first  associates  in  his  designs  was  Richard 
Flunket,  a  person  of  a  respectable  family,  educated  in  Eng- 
land, advanced  to  military  rank  in  Flanders,  polite  and 
plausible,  but  indigent,  bigotted,  and  vain.  Another  was 
Connor  Macguire,  baron  of  Enniskillen,  whose  family 
estate  were  forfeited  in  the  Tyrone  rebellion,  but  restc^ed 
partly  to  his  grandfather,  and  devolved  on  him,  by  whom 
they  were  mostly  dissipated  in  extravagance ;  of  course  he 
was  ready  for  any  change,  and  was  also  proud,  licentious, 
and  of  mean  intellect.  To  these  were  annexed  two  confe* 
derates  of  singular  fierceness,  Hugh  MacMahon,  and  Hugh 
Byrne,  (whose  father  had  been  deprived  of  his  estates  by 
Pardons,  the  lord-justice),  Sir  James  Dillon,  of  an  honour- 
able English  family  of  the  pale,  Philip  Reily,  with  many 
others  of  less  note. 

These  conspirators  soon  after  got  a  powerful  accessi<mto 
their  cause  in  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  of  Kinnard,  in  the  county 
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of  Tyrone, .whose  family,  instead  of  bfeteg  itijikred,  had  c  ft  af. 
been  particularly  fevoured  by  tike  English  government ;  but  ^* 
l!he  sense  of  gratitudie  had  not  such  influence  over  him  as  — — '— ^ 
natbnal  and  religious  zeal.  In  his  youth'  he*  pi'ofessed  tk> 
be  a  protestant,  and  was  educated  in  England  at  Lincoln's-* 
inn ;  but  with  all  these  advantages  had  a  narrow  intellect, 
and  brutal  disposition,  which  he  showed  by  adopting  the 
religion  and  manners  of  his  clan,  and  consuming  his  estate  in' 
low  sensual  gratifications.  I'rom  the  death  of  the  titular  earl 
of  Tyrone,  an  Irish  exile  in  Spain,  life  derived  great  addi- 
tional consequence,  as  he  thence  became  the  ostensible  head 
of  that  powerfiil  sept,  and  a  claimant  tothrir  prihcely  domi- 
nions, which  had  been  forfeited.  In  the  same  cause  was 
associated  his  brother  Turlough  0**Niali  and  also  the  offi- 
cers permitted  to  levy  troops  for  the  Spanish  service,  among 
whom  was  one  Brian  O'NiaJ,  and  Plunket,  and  Byrne,  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  must  here  be  owned  that  the  furious 
declamations  against  popery,  both  of  English  and  Scottish 
puritans,  tended  to  increase  the  number  and'violence  of  the 
conspirators,  who  affected  to  dread  a  persecution  from  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  these  religionists. 

The  troops  levied' for  the  Span'ish  service  thfe  contrivers  Their  dt- 
of  the  plot  detained  in  Ireland,  and  also  enlisted  others '^S"** 
on  that  pretence,  without  authority,  depending  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these,  and  all  their  men,  on  the  rents  of  the  king- 
dom, which  they  proposed  to  seize  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  also  on  a  supply  of  money  from  the  pope.  The 
insurrection,  which  was  to  be  a  general  one,  it  was  intend- 
ed should  take  place  at  the  approach  of  winter,  when  it 
would  be  difficult  to  send  supplies  from  England,  and  for 
its  commencement  the  fifth  of  October  was  fixed.  How- 
ever, as  the  time  began  to  draw  near,  some  unforeseen  im- 
pediments fell  in  the  way.  In  order  to  encourage  the  con- 
federates, Plunket  had  assured  them  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  catholics  of  the  pale ;  but  being  of  l^ss  desperate  for- 
tunes, and  less  hostile  to  the  English  government,  they  be- 
came  cold  in  the  cause  as  the  danger  began  to  approach,  and 
decliiied  to  engage  in  the  entefpri8e,expecting,  by  parliamen- 
tary exertions,  to  succeed  in  all  their  reasonable  demands. 
Discouraged  by  this  defection,  some  of  the  principal  con- 
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CHAP,  gpirators  resolved  to  follow  their  example,  of  which,  when 
Moore  was  informed,  he  rushed  out  from  his  retreat,  (where 
he  had  continued  some  time  employing  Macguire  as  bis 
agent)  and,  by  his  arguments  and  remonstrances,  confirm- 
ed Sir  Phelim,  Macguire,  and  Byrne,  in  their  former  de- 
termination. 

The  twenty-third  of  October  was  now  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  their  operations,  on  which  day  MocHre 
was  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  Byrne, 

'  Mai^uire,   and    some  others,   who   were   to  employ   an 

equal  number  of  men  from  Ulster  in  th'is  bold  enterprise. 
By  the  former  the  greater  gate,  and  by  the  latter  the  lesser 
one  was  to  be  forced,  and  after  them  great  numbers  were  to 
rush  in.  To  prevent  alarm  they  were  to  pass  for  recruits 
for  the  Spanish  service,  and  were  to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the 
market  day,  when  little  notice  would  be  taken  of  their  num- 
ber. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the 
castle,  different  leaders,  by  the  direction  of  Sir  Phelim, 
were  to  seize  the  several  fortresses  in  Ulster,  and,  on  effect- 
ing this,  they  were  to  march  under  his  command  to  the 
capital,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  that  important 
post.  The  completion  of  this  business  was  to  be  a  signal 
for  the  other  provinces  to  join  the  confederacy.  It  was  in- 
tended that  there  should  be  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible  in 
effecting  their  designs,  and  that  the  loyal  gentry  should  be 
confined  as  hostages.  Some,  indeed,  had  more  sanguinary 
intentions,  even  the  destruction  of  the  British  planters,  and 
other  protestants,  which  was  recommended  by  many  of  the 
clergy  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  abbey  of  Multifernam  in 
Westmeath.  The  designs  of  others  extended  no  farther 
than  to  banishment,  but  all  agreed  that  the  catholic  religion 
should  be  established,  and  their  prelates  should  sit  in  par- 
liament, and  that,  if  even  the  authority  of  the  king  should 
be  admitted,  the  lords-justices  should  be  of  their  persuasion. 
Yet  it/ was  resolved  not  to  molest  at  Jirat  the  Scottish  set- 
tlers in  XJlster,  the  strong  adversaries  of  their  faith,  as  their 
resistance,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  and  vicinity  to 
Scotland,  might  be  attended  with  great  danger. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  lords-justices  continued  in  supine 
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security.  Not  only  Was  the  intelligence  from  the  British  CHAP, 
cabinet  disregarded  by  them,  but  also  an  express  sent  by  '  , 
Sir  William  Cole  of  Enniskillen,  informing  them  of  an  un-* 
usual  ferment  and  frequent  consultation  among  Sir  Phelim 
O^Nial,  lord  Macguire,  and  their  followers.  Again  that  gen. 
tleman  sent  them,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  either  intercepted  or  sup- 
pressed. On  the  same  day,  Moore  and  most  of  the  other  leaders 
assembled  in  the  capital,  and,  diough  they  found  that  only 
eighty  of  their  number  had  arrived,  they  flattered  diem- 
selves  it  would  be  completed  before  the  time  of  action.  But 
on  this  very  evening,  which  preceded  the  day  appointed  for 
the  attempt,  a  discovery  of  the  plot  was  providentially  ob- 
truded on  the  lords  justices,  who  were  so  blind  to  the  dan- 
gev  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Owen  O'Conolly,  a  servant  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  ax>igeovery 
native  Irishman,  but  bred  a  protestant,  was  considered  by  o^^*^^"*^ 
Hugh  MacMahon,  one  of  the  conspirators,  as  a  fit  person  ^* 
to  promote  their  designs,  on  the  supposition  of  his  secret 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  probable 
aversion  to  the  English  government,  for  despoiling  his  fa- 
mily of  their  lands  by  the  system  of  plantation  introduced. 
On  that  account,  MacMahon,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  October,  discovered  to  him  the  plot,  exulting 
in  the  glorious  attempt  of  the  succeeding  day^  and  en- 
larging, in  full  confidence,  on  the  excellence  of  the 
cause,  and  fair  prospect  of  success.  Having  feigned  a  com- 
pliance with  his  design,  O^ConoUy  continued  some  time  with 
him  in  a  drunken  carousal,  and  having  left  him  with  some 
difficulty,  he  rushed,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  William  Parsons,  whom  he  informed  of  the 
plot  just  ready  for  explosion.  The  lord-justice,  being  pre- 
judiced against  his  appearance,  dismissed  him  to  make  fur- 
ther discoveries,  but,  after  his  departure,  became,  on  reflec- 
tion, more  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  gave  orders  to  have 
the  city  and  castle  guarded,  and  his  colleague  summoned. 
Borlace,  when  be  arrived,  perceived  the  impropriety  of  dis- 
missing O^Conolly,  and  sent  messengers  in  search  of  him, 
who  found  him  in  the  hands  of  the  city  watch,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  up  in  the  streets  on  suspicion.     Bejng  now 
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CHAP,  brouj^t  before  tbe  few  members  of  the  priry-coiniQlrdMit 
-^— ^^  were  expected,  be  was  allowed  to  take  some  repose,  aad  thmk 
gave  a  clear  and  8atis£Eu:tory  informatioD  of  tbe  cons^nu^* 
The  council,  on  receiving  this  intelligenoe,  instead  of  arrest- 
ing the  conspirators  without  delay,  gave  no  directions  to  tlui^ 
effect  till  five  o^cIock  the  next  morning,  when  MacMahon 
and  Macguire  were  seized,  but  Moore,  B  vroe,  apd  the  otbes 
leaders,  being,  from  the  measures  taken,  su^icious  of  a, 
discovery,  made  their  esci^pe.  After  some  hesitati<H),  Mac- 
Mahon  confessed  bef(M%  the  council  his  being  concerned  ia 
the  plot,  but  boldly  declared  that  tbe  insurrection  of  that 
day  was  too  mighty  to  be  suppressed,  and  that  his  death 
would  be  severdy  revenged* 
sute  of  Though  the  discovery  of  tbe  plot  prevented  the  castle 
Q^^^  from  being  taken  by  surprise,  it  might  still  have  been  taken 
by  stcMin,  since  the  guard  allowed  for  its  protectipa  was 
scandalously  insufficient  This  shewed  great  ne^ect  in  the 
lords-justices,  considering  the  valuable  deposit  committed; 
to  their  care,,  fpr  iu  tbe  castle,  at  that  time,  Were  lodged 
fifteenhundred  barrels  of  gunpowd€^,|rith  a  suitable  quantity 
of  matches  and  bu]ilet$,  arms  for  a  thousand  men,  and  thirty«- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,,  with  their  full  equipments.  Yet  all 
this  importaiitchai^.  was  guarded  by  eight  infirm  warders^ 
'  and  forty  halberdeers,  the  usual  attendants  of  the  chief  go- 
vernors on  ocqasions  of  parade,  which  was,  tbe  entire  garri» 
son  of  the  castle.  The  defence  of  it  was  now  intrusted  Uy 
Sir  Francis  Willougbby,  a  spirited  and  experienced  officer^, 
who  got  the  petty  guard  increased  by  enlisting  some  dis- 
.  banded  soldiers,  and  making  other  exertions  of  that  kind. 
The  city  was  also  committed  to  his  care. 
Intelfi.  On  the  morning  afiter  the  discovery  a  proclamation  was. 

^bS?-°^ .  issued  by  government,  notifying  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
the  north,  had  been  found  out,  and  soon  after  intelligence  atxived 
from  the  north  of  the  rebellion  having  actually  commenced*. 
Great  consternation  was  now  raised  among  the  protestant. 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  English  resullng, 
tliere  embarked  for  their  native  country,  preferring  the 
danger  of  encountering  the  tempestuous  seas  on  shipboard,, 
to  meeting  with  the  rebels  on  shore.  In  this  state  of  alarm 
the  principal  protestant  merchants  were  prevailed  on  by  Sir 
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J<An  Temple,  master  dP  the  rolls,  to  deposit  the  provisions'  chap. 
they  had  in  store,  and  other  eA^ts  within  the  castle,  on  re-      -^^    ._ 
eeiying  a  promise  of  reimbursen^nt  for  the  losses  they  tiiight ""— ""^ 
sustain  in  the  public  service.     This  i^orded  a  seasonable 
«ttpply  to  the  army,  which,  In  the  present  emergency,  could 
»ot  be  otherwise  obtained. 

Dispatches  were  nOw  sent  to  s^^ral  loyal  persons  in  di£- Catholics 
ferent  parts,  to  exert  themselves  in  favour  of  government  °*  ^^^F^ 
m  their  respective  places  of  t^i^etfce,  and  particular  di- 
rections were  given  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  English  pale  to 
provide  f«r  the  safety  of  that  district,  as  suspicions  were  en- 
tertained of  the  greiU;  lords  there,  i9h  account  of  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  catholic  religion.  Being  thus  called  on,  as 
they  thought,  to  declare  themselves^  they  appeared  before 
die  council,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  rebellion, 
and  demanding  arms  and  ammunitTon  for  th^r  defends 
against  tfie  rebels.  Only  a  few,  however,  were  granted  to 
those  most  exposed  to  danger,  under  pretence  of  then: 
«cancity.  Sensible  of  the  suspicions  entertained  of  them, 
they  seemed  willing  to  find  a  cause  e(  complaint  against 
government,  and  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the 
words  Irish  papists  in  the  proclamation,  Which  might  cast 
a  reflection  on  their  loyalty.  In  order  to  s^sfy  them  in 
thift  point,  a  second  explanatory  proclamation  was  issued,  ex:- 
duding  them  from  all  charge.  Still  the  suspicions  of  go* 
vernment  were  not  allayed,  for  some  time  after,  on  getting 
assurance  of  succour  from  the  English  parliament,  they  not 
only  recalled  the  arms  they  had  given  them,  but  ordered,  by 
proclamati(Hi,  all  persons,  under  pain  of  death,  except  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  to  leave  the  city  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  not  approach  within  two  miles  of  it.  Hence  the 
catholics  of  the  pale,  whatsoever  were  their  real  inclinations^ 
were  certainly  obliged  either  to  pacify  the  rebels  by  contri^ 
bution,  or  annex  themselves  to  their  party. 

The  mode  of  sending  dispatches  to  the  loyal  persons^  j^^^jij^jp. 
tended  for  some  time,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Munster  and  tion  in 
Connaught,  but  in  Leinster,  it  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  ^"^*^" 
for  the  O^Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  estates  by  Parsons,  rose  up  in  arms,  Arid  uniting  with 
the  rebels  of  Wexford  and  Carlow^  committed  great  depre* 
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^  %^  ^'  ^^^^^  f^  A  '^^^^  extent,  and  carried  off  great  booty  fiom 
the  loyal  inbabitaDts.  In  the  eontioaance  of  their  violea- 
cesi  they  were  encouraged  by  the  daily  information  tbej  re- 
ceived of  the  success  of  the  insurrection  in  Ulster. 


Success  of  The  northern  conspirators,  being  punctual  to  their 
rsb^"^  gagements,  rose  in  rd)ellion  in  different  quarters  at  the  very 
time  appointed.  Sir  Pbelim  O^Nial,  the  conductor  of  their 
operations,  having,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  got 
admission  by  treachery  into  the  fortress  of  Chariooaont, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  lord  Caulfield, 
the  governor,  an  old  oflScer,  who  lived  on  terms  (^  intimacy 
with  his  Irish  neighbours. 

He  then  flew  to  Dungannon,  which  he  seized,  while  Ins 
associates  made  their  attack  on  various  other  garrisons.  So 
active  were  they  in  their  operations  that  within  eight  days^ 
they  had  almost  entire  possession  of  all  the  northern  ooui^ 
ties,  except  Down  and  Armagh,  of  which  they  had  only 
part,  and  had  also  possession  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and 
Longford.  The  towns  of  Derry,  Colerain,  Lisbum,  Car- 
rickfergus,  and  EnniskiUen,  with  some  inferior  fmtresses, 
resisted  with  success  their  tumultuous  attacks.  Enniskil- 
len  was  preserved  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  William  Cole,'  al- 
ready noted  for  the  information  he  afiprded  the  lords-jus- 
tices. In  taking  possession  of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  some  appearance  of  legal  form  was  preserved,  fer 
the  popish  sheriffs  summoned  the  people  to  arms,  and  de- 
manded the  different  towns  and  forts  to  be  formally  deliv^- 
ed  up  to  them. 

Tbe  English  inhabitants  in  the  districts  above  mentioned 
baving  no  apprehension  of  danger,  neglected,  on  its  appearr 
ance,  either  to  fly  to  places  of  strength,  or  to  join  themselves 
in  bodies  for  mutual  aid,  but  made  feeble  efforts  singly  to 
,  defend  their  own  places,  and  hence  many  of  them  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  ruthless  enemy.  Their  possessions  weire 
then  despoiled  by  crowds  of  plunderers,  but  so  far  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  the  insurrection  was  observed,  for  few  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  They  were  either  confined  in 
prisons  in  the  dismal  expectation  of  being  daily  put  to  death, 
or  were  driven  from  their  habitations  naked  and  destitute, 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  an  inclement  season,  fainting  or 
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dying  in  the  woods  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  crawling  with  CHAP; 
ghastly  looks  of  famine  to  some  places  of  refuge.  '  |^^ 

The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  had  recourse  to  different  ^'or^^^d 
excuses  for  their  conduct  Some  said  they  had  authority  sion. 
from  the  queen,  who  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  others  made 
Dse  of  other  pretences  for  their  justification.  Sir  Phelim,, 
on  seizing  the  fortress  of  Charlemont,  said  he  had  directions 
from  the  English  parliament  for  doing  so,  and  afterwards 
pretended  to  have  a  commission  from  the  king,  showing  a 
piece  of  parchment  with  a  great  seal  which  he  had  torn  from 
a  patent  he  got  in  the  castle  of  Charlemont. 

This  leader  and  his  associates,  however,  were  now  and  Bold  r^ 
then  stayed  in  their  successful  career.  When  the  English,  sistancc 
-who  had  fled  to  different  forts,  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise, they  took  measures  for  their  defence,  and  collecting 
themselves  in  bodies,  not  only  at  Carrickfergus,  which  was 
their  principal  asylum  in  Ulster,  but  in  other  places  of 
strength,  defeated  the  rebels  in  several  skirmishes  and  as- 
saults, at  Dromore,  Enniskillen,  Castle  Derrick  in  Tyrone, 
in  different  parts  of  Donegal,  and  other  stations,  and  storm- 
ed lord  M acGuire^s  own  castle  in  Fermanah. 

During  the  course  of  their  bold  exertions,  their  spirits 
were  highly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fifteen  hundred  sol- 
diers from  Scotland,  sent  by  the  king  for  their  aid,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  money.  These  were  collected  from 
disbanded  regiments,  by  the  unfcvtunate  monarch  himself, 
"who,  on  receiving  in  that  country  an  account  of  the  insur- 
rection, applied  to  the  Scottish  parliament  for  assistance, 
which,  with  all  their  abhorrence  of  popery,  they  refused 
under  various  pretences  to  a£BDrd  him. 

Though  the  rebels  met  with  the  different  repulses  above  no- 
ticed, theyVere  not  discouraged  by  such  partial  defeats;  and 
collecting  themselves  at  Newry  in  a  body  of  many  thousands 
under  S\r  Phelim,  they  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  the  im- 
portant post  of  Carrickfergus.  But  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  grand  enterprise,  they  determined  attempting  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Scottish  settlement  of  Lisburn,  from  which  they 
had  been  already  repulsed,  having  soon  abandoned  the  reso- 
lution of  leaving  the  Scots  unmolestecT.  This  town  at  the  first 
assault  was  defended  by  seven  hundred  ill  armed  men,  who 
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CHAP,  repulsed  two  tfiousand  of  the  rdbeL^  .but  pi;evm]^ly  to  the 
^    .second  attempt  got  a  reiufarcemevt  of  xieairly  ii  tJigiwuBd 


more  under  Sir  4jrtbur  Tjringhauou  vho  wi^  assisted  bf  Sir 
(jeorge  Eawdon,  a  gallant  officer^that  arriv^  at  tb^  y^y  mo^ 
ment  of  danger.  Against  these  Sir  Phelim  detached  four  tbott^ 
sand  well  appoi,nte!d  men^  tlie  first  regularly  formed  body 
of  insurgents,  who  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  tweu^ 
^ghth  of  November,  apd  poptinued  it  with  great  ohatmacf  ; 
but  their  attack  was  sustained  with  cool  intrepidity  by  tb^ 
garrisoiia  and  repelled  with  such  slaughter,  that  the  rebeia 
slain  were  equal  to  thrice  the  number  of  the  troops  that  <^ 
posed  them.     Frequently  did  the  assailants  pierce  into  the 
town,  which  they  reduced  to  ashes,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  brave  defend^r^  in  ev^ry  attempt. 
CnxelMas-     9y  this  defeat  md  disappointment,  with  some  others  of 
*""^       th^  $ame  kind,  the  savage  breast  of  Sir  Phelim  bebg  swell- 
^  into  rage,  urgpd  him  on  iQ  commit  acts  of  treachery 
and  horrid  cruelty  very  shocking  tp  relate.     Sir  Wiiliaoi 
3rowplow  surrendered  Lurgan  on  pondition  of  security  to 
hjmsjelf  a^d  the  inhabitapts  ip  their  perfons  and  prc^rty, 
but  the  terms  were  basely  violated;  all  were  instwtly  S^Zp 
ed?  9ud  the  whole  town  given  Up  to  plunder.     Such  acts  of 
perfidy,  however,  were  trivial,  when  compared  to  the  cruel 
^nd  barbarous  d^eds  committed  by  orders  of  Sur  Ph^inou 
X^a^sported  into  rage  at  every  instance  of  ill  success,  he 
took  a  bloody  revenge  in  return*    On  the  repulse  of  bi$ 
fprjees  at  the  ca^le  of  Augher  he  gave  orders  to  Mac  Dou^ 
Dg],  his  abominable  agent,  to  massacre  all  the  British  pro* 
testants  in  three  adjacent  parishes.    In  consequence  of  the 
defeat  at  Lisburn  lord  Caulfield  was  murdered,  and  fifty 
others  s^ang  with  him,  by  the  bloody  poniards  of  the  Irish. 
Th^ir  uphappy  pri^f^iers,  confined  in  different  quarter^ 
were  now  brought  out  upder  pretence  of  conducting  them 
to  the  pext  English  settlements,  and  were  goaded  on  like 
beasts  by  their  merciless  guards,  who  triumphed  in  their 
sufferings,  and  determined  (m  the  destruction  of  all  those 
who  had  PPt  already  supk  under  their  tortures.   Sonoetimes 
they  inclosed  them  in  a  Ixmse  or  castle,  which  they  set  on 
fire,  regardless  of  their  cries,  and  with  savage  joy  exulted 
over  thmi  in  the  hcmible  agonies  of  death.    At  odier  times 
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they  {dunged  them  into  the  first  river  they  met  on  the  way  ;  CHAP, 
a  hundred  and  ninety  they  hurled  from  th^  bridge  of  Por-sBaEB& 
tadown.  Irish  ecclesiastics  were  seen  present  Mrith  them, 
encoura^ng  the  carnage;  and  women,  forgetful  of  the  ten- 
derness of  their  sex,  pursued  the  English  with  execrations, 
and  embrued  their  hands  in  their  blood.  Even  children, 
after  the  example  set  before  them,  in  their  feeble  malice, 
lifted  the  dagger  agiunst  the  helpless  prisoners.* 

Under  the  sacred  name  of  reUgion  were  all  these  ent»*mi- 
ties  committed,  and  the  horrid  bigots,  who  thought  them- 
selves the  avengers  of  Heaven^  considered  the  tortures  they 
inflicted  on  their  unhappy  victims  to  be  only  die  commence^ 
inent  of  the  eternal  torments  they  were  to  endure  for  their 
heresy  in  another  world.  Those  who  escaped  the  fury  of 
these  fiends  had  their  imaginations  so  much  possessed  with 
the  shocking  spectacles  of  butdbery  and  tortures  before  their 
eyes,  that  they  paid  a  willing  attention  to  every  wondrous 
story  they  heard.  Hence  every  idle  tale  of  miraculous  es- 
capes from  death,  of  miraculous  judgments  on  murderers, 
of  lakes  and  rivers  of  blood  visibly  perceived,  of  marks  of 
alaughter  not  to  be  removed,  of  spirits  chaunting  hymns,  of 
ghosts  rising  out  of  rivers  shrieking  out  revenge,  with  such 
like  fancies,  was  widely  circulated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

The  horrid  deeds  already  noted,  which  were  represented  Acts  of  re- 
in the  most  aggravating  manner,  excited  an  universal  ab-^^^^^* 
horrence  of  the  native  Irish,  and  hence  some  acts  of  equal 
atrocity  were  committed  by  protestants  by  way  of  retaliation. 
The  following  instance  is  recorded.  In  the  beginning  c^ 
the  succeeding  year  some  Scottish  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
Cairickfergus,  inflamed  by  the  dismal  news  conveyed  to 
them,  issued  at  ni^t,  it  is  said,  from  their  quarters,  and 
massacred  in  their  beds  thirty  Irish  families  in  the  small 
adjacent  district  of  Island  Magee,  who  were  entirely  inno- 
cent of  the  rebellion, 

*  The  particular  instances  of  the'refinements  in  torture  exercised  on  tbe 
unhappy  protestants,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  Jebn  Temple,  would  be  disgust- 
ing ta  tbe  reader,  and  must  therefore  be  omitted.  It  was  common,  he  said, 
during  the  massacre,  ibr  the  rebels  to  make  parents  execute  their  chil- 
dren, children  their  parents,  wives  their  husbands,  and  husbands  their 
wives,  in  hopes  of  thus  preserving  their  own  lives  by  their  compliances, 
but  without  eftect ;  |for  when  thdy  had  done  so,  they  were  constantly  put 
to  death. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Motives  of  the  English  parliament'^Of  the  lords-justtces^^J 
parliament-'^Messengers  to  the  king  arrested — Insolence  of 
Moore-^Fugitives  in  Dublin — Severities  of  Coote — Defeat 
of  JtdiarCs'  TownJyridge-^Defection  of  Pale — Extennon  of 
the  rebellion-^Siege  of  Drogheda'-^Pettif  excursions^^Siege 
ofDrogheda  raised — Vain  repentance  of  the  Pale — Selfish 
designs^^Application  of  torture — Battle  of  Kilrvsh^^ 
Distress  of  the  royal  army — Scottish  auxiliaries'^Owen 
O'Neal'^Foreign  supplies. 

CHAP.  I**MEmATELT  OH  receiving  complete  information  of  the 
XL     plot,  the  lords-justices  sent  a  messenger  to  England  with 
Motives  ot^^^  intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  lord-lieu  tenant^ 
ttie  Eng-   and  another  to  the  king  at  Edinburgh.     His  Majesty,   be- 
ment.        ing  unable  to  make  any  effectual  exertions  himself  by  his 
prerogative,  recommended  the  care  of  Ireland  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.    Gratified  with  the  authority  thus  afforded 
them,   this  formidable  body  affected  great/  zeal  on  the  oc- 
casion, expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Irish  insurgents, 
and  voted  large  sums  of  money  and  men  for  their  suppres- 
sion.    Under  the  same  pretence  they  tookarms  from    the 
royal  stores,  but  in  reality  resolved  to  turn  them  against 
the  king  himself,  and  to  employ  all  the  other  means  of  war- 
fare they  obtained  to  the  same  purpose.     It  was  not,  there^ 
fore,  for  thrir  interest  that  the  Irish  rebellion,  which  afford- 
ed them  such  excuses,  should  be  speedily  suppressed. 
The  lords-justices  they  found  very  willing  instruments  in 
^»Tu8ti-  P^^^o^^^g  ^heir  designs,  especially  as  they  also  had  reasons 
ces*  for  desiring  a  continuance  of  the  rebellion.     By  this  means 

they  expected  forfeitures  would  increase,  of  which  they 
hoped  to  get  a  large  share.  Parsons  in  particular  had  this 
object  in  view,  as  he  was  cunning  and  avaricious,  and  made 
use  of  his  colleague  as  a  tool  for  effecting  his  own  purpose. 
They  therefore  threw  in  the  way  every  possible  impediment 
to  prevent  the  speedy  termination  of  the  rebeUion.  Procla^ 
mations,  it  is  true,  were  issued  by  them,  offering  pardon  to 
the  rebels  that  should  submit,  but  these  offers  were  clogged 
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•with  80  many  exceptions  and  limitations,  as  to  be  rendered  C  HA  F. 
ineffectual.    Afterwards  they  got  directions  from  the  Eng»  '    ' 

lish  parliament  to  issue  another  proclamation  in  their  name, 
with  an  offer  of  pardon  to  the  rebels  who  submitted  within 
a  certain  time,  but  they  did  not  think  fit  to  comply,  on 
account  of  the  inefficiency,  as  they  said,  of  their  former  pro- 
clamations^ 

The  Irish  parliament  was  to  meet  in  November,  but  the 
lords-justices,  being  resolved  that  it  shpuld  not  assemble  at 
the  time  appointed,  had  it  prorogued  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. In  this  measure,  however,  they  were  opposed  by  cer- 
tain lawyers,  whose  opinion  was  supported  by  the  judges, 
declaring,  that  if  it  did  not  assemble  at  the  day  fixed,  it  was 
actually  dissolved.  They  therefore  were  obliged  to  retract 
their  prorogation,  and  allowed  it  to  meet^  but  only  for  one 
day. 

The  assembly  being  accordingly  convened,  the  houses  a  parluh 
proceeded  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  frame '"^^'^ 
a  protestation  against  the  rebels ;   but  they  could  not  agree 
on  the  appellation  that  should  be  apfdied  to  the  insurgents. 
Those  whose  estates  were  exposed  to  their  depredations, 
or  who    were  attached  to  them,    would  not  consent  that 
they  should  be  called  rebels,  but  proposed  that  they  should 
be  styled  discontented  gentlemen.      The  piotestant  party, 
however,  being  spirited  and  powerful,  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  by  their  support  the  declaration  of  parliament  was 
drawn  up  with  sufficient  force  and  precision.     Some  mem-    ' 
Jbers  were  then  nominated  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
rebels  in  Ulster  and  other  quarters,  on  the  causes  of  their 
talcing  up  arms,  and  to  make  a  report  on  these  matters  to 
jthe  king,  the  couucil,  or  the  parliament.     It  being  found 
impossible  that  all  these  proceedings  could  be  completed  in 
ione  day,  a  second  was  with  difficulty  allowed,  but  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  on  the  lords-justices  to  allow  a  longer 
iQOiitinuance,  which  afforded  just  cause  of  complaint  to  per* 
gons  of  every  description. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  averse  to  their  con-Messtn^ere 
duct,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  commissioned  lord*°  ''*^"'* 
Dillon  to  carry  over  a  memorial  from  them  to  the  king, 
containing  charges  against  the  present  lords-justices,  and 
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<;  HAP.  recommending  the  oppointment  of  lord  Ormond  to  Ac  go- 
vernment,  with  other  salutary  measures,  which,  theyatswr- 
ed  his  majesty,  would  effect  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by 
means  of  the  resources  the  country  afforded.  The  justiees, 
having  got  intelFigence  of  their  design,  communicated  it  lo 
their' friends  the  leading  members  of  the  English  comtnom, 
by  whose  orders  lord  Dillon  and  his  companion,  lord  Tttafi?, 
were  seized  in  their  way  to  the  king,  their  papers  suppressed 
and  themselves  confined  as  long  as  it  was  thought  necessaiy 
to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  employed. 

Insolence        Encouraged  by  the  misconduct  of  the  justices,  which  ex* 

of  Moore,  cited  so  much  discontent,  the  rebels  entertained  high  tiopes 
of  success.  Hence  when  the  parliamentary  deputies  waited 
on  Roger  Moore,  who  lay  at  Dundalk  with  a  body  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  ill  armed  men  under  his  comtnaiid, 
he  treated  them  with  disdain,  rejected  all  overtures  for  an 
accommodation,  and  tore  in  pieces,  with  affected  indignation, 
the  order  of  the  two  houses  for  accomplishing  a  treaty,  on 
account  of  the  injurious  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed. 
'  -  He  now  exerted  hmself  with  great  diligence  to  inake  the 
rebels  adhere  firmly  to  the  general  cause.  He  dignified  his 
followers  with  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Army  ;  put  them 
in  mind  of  the  virulence  of  the  English  parliament  agidlist 
popery ;  advised  them  to  suppress  all  national  distinctions, 
and  to  rest  the  entire  merits  of  their  cause  on  their  civil  anA 
religious  rights  as  loyal  subjects  to  the  king. 

in"SubSi  "^'^^  ^^^y  ^^  Dublin,  at  this  time,  exhibited  a  melancholy 
pictureof  the  wretched  fugitives  of  every  age  and  condi* 
tion,  who  sought  shelter  from  their  merciless  enemies. 
Though  numbers  of  these  helpless  creatures,  who  had  es- 
caped the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  being  stript  of  their 
clothes,  perished  on  the  road  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger, 
yet  a  great  many  succeeded  in  gaining  the  metropolis,  the 
object  oi  their  desire ;  but  there,  alas !  indiffa^nt  accom- 
modations were  afforded  to  them.  Hence  so  many  of  them 
died,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  additional  ground 
for  their  interment. 

Severities  The  lords-justices,  confining  themselves  in  the  capital, 
and  providing  troops  for  their  own  security,  took  but  little 
care  of  other^parls,  which  were,  of  course,  exposed  to  the  as- 
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saults  of  thie  rebdbi  who  drove  the  protestants  from  their  CHAB. 
possessions  m  the  counties  erf  Leitrim,  Cariow,  Wexfotd,  ^*  - 
and  Wicklow,  and  extended  th^  ravages  even  to  the  vici-  ^ 

nity  of  Dublin.  Provoked  by  these  repeated  insults^  the  , 
lords-justices  were  at  length  obliged  to  exert  themselves  a 
little,  and  employed  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  their  service,  an 
experienced  soldier,  but  insolent  and  cruel,  and  possessed 
of  illiberal  prejudices  against  the  Irish,  on  account  of  the 
ravages  made  on  his  estates,  which  be  had  acquired  by  va- 
rious projects.  Being  sent  to  repel  some  insurgents  from 
the  castle  of  Wicklow,  which  they  had  invested,  he  com- 
pletely executed  his  ccHoamission,  drove  them  to  the  moun- 
tains, but,  in  return  for  their  depredations,  committed  such 
indiscriminate  slaughter  in  the  town,  as  equalled  in  cruelty 
the  barbarous  deeds  of  the  native  Irish. 

Notwithstanding  their  defeats  in  Ulster,  the  northern  Defeat  of 
rebels  collected  a  considerable  force  and  proceeded  to  form''^^^'*'^ 
the  siege  of  Dr^gheda.  Immediately  on  this  movement  bridge. 
being  discovered,  a  small  body  of  six  hundred  foot  and  fifty 
horse,  composed  chiefly  of  the  despoiled  English,  and,  of 
Cpurse,.  undisciplined,  was  detached  from  Dublin  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  ;  but,  within  three  miles  of  Drogheda,  at 
Julian VTown-bridge,  it  was  attacked  by  three  thousand 
five  hundred  rebels,  and  defeated.  The  loss,  indeed,  was 
insignificant,  except  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  the  ef- 
fect produced  was  not  inconsiderable^  as  it.  gave  the  rebels 
fresh  spirit,  and  caused  a  great  addition  to  their  numbers, 
which  were  still  more  increased  by  whole  companies  and  re- 
giments of  tlie  royal  army  deserting,  and  joining  their 
standards.  Consternation  spread  now  through  the  English 
army,  especially  in  the  capital,  which,  with  the  castle,  might 
have  been  easily  taken,  had  the  rebels  marched  thither 
without  delay  ;  but  they  lost  the  opportunity  by  amusing 
themselves  with  investing  the  town  of  Drogheda.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  lords-justices  recalled  Sir  Charles  CocKie 
from  Wicklow,  who  forced  his  way  through  one  thousand 
of  the  sept  of  CTooIe,  that  opposed  hhn,  and  on  liis  re- 
turn was  created  governor  of  Dublin,  which  he  exerted 
himself  to  secure  against  every  possible  attempt. 
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Chap.  Thedefijatof  the  royal  army  at  JuIianVTown-bridge, 
^^'  with  the  miscouduct  of  administration,  obtained  for  the  in- 
BefectioD  surgents  the  accession  of  the  catholics  of  the  pale,  the  most 
•'^^P*^^*  respectable  body  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland.  Deprived 
of  thehrarms,  and  excluded  from  the  metropdis  by  the 
lords-justices,  they  were  obliged  to  soothe  the  rebels  by  con- 
tribution, and  being  offended  at  the  suspicions  entertidned 
of  them,  they  paid  a  willing  attention  to  the  specious  ai^. 
ments  offered  by  the  rebels  to  seduce  them.  In  order  to 
determine  them  to  take  arms,  Roger  Moore  exerted  him- 
self with  great  zeal,  but  applied  particularly,  with  in- 
sinuating address,  to  lord  Gormanstown,  a  nobleman 
of  great  power  and  influence.  He  represented  the  dan- 
ger  to  which  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  expo- 
sed, the  obstinate  determination  of  a  puritanic  faction  to 
frustrate  the  gracious  intentions  of  his  majesty  liowards  his 
Irish  subjects ;  the  inveteracy  they  expressed  against  all  ca- 
tholics ;  the  injurious  exclusion  of  Irish  students  from  the 
inns  of  court ;  and  inveighed  against  the  insolence  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  lords-justices,  who  exercised  their  power  just 
to  effect  their  own  emolument,  and  to  gratify  the  passions  of 
an  English  faction.  These  representations  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale,  especially  after  the 
defeat  above  mentioned.  Lord  Grormansto wn  then  issued  an 
order  to  the  sheriff  of  Meath  to  collect  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, several  lords,  with  about  a  thousand  gentlemen,  *  as- 
sembled on  an  eminence  called  the  Hill-of-Crofty.  Here 
they  were  met,  as  had  been  previously  concerted,  by  Moore 
and  other  rebel  leaders,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of 
their  forces.  The  people  of  Meath  advanced,  and  Grorman- 
stown,  with  great  solemnity,  demanded  for  what  purpose 
they  had  entered  the  pale  in  arms.  Moore  replied  that  they 
had  taken  arms  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  king^s 
prerogative,  and  asserting  the  freedom  of  their  countiy. 
Being  required  again  to  declare,  if  these  and  no  other  were 
his  real  motives,  he  continued  to  make  the  same  assevera- 
tion of  his  sincerity.  Gormanstown  then  with  his  party 
declared,  that  they  would  unite  with  them  for  so  useful  sl 
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purpose,  and  exert  themselves  against  all   those  who    re-  c  h  A  P. 
fused  their  aid  to  such  a  cause.  XI^ 

In  consequence  of  this  confederacy  the  catholic  lords  de- 
termiued  to  renounce  the  authority  of  government,  but  in 
order  to  justify  their  revolt  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
transmit  an  apology  to  the  king,  and  having  done  so,  they 
proceeded.to  raise  their  forces.  They  did  not,  liowever, 
coalesce  with  tlie  northern  rebels,  who  were  stained  with 
such  crimes,  but  were  formed  into  a  separate  independent 
army,  of  which  lord  Grormanstown  was  declared  com* 
mander-in-chief,  and  earl  Fingal  general  of  horse.  Their 
revolt  the  lords-justices  affected  to  consider  a  matter  of  little 
moment ;  but  they,  in  order  to  make  their  justification  more 
complete,  beside  the  apology  sent  to  the  king,  published  a 
manifesto,  expressing  the  grievances  they  endured  from  the 
puritanic  faction,  declaring  that  they  took  arms  merely  for 
self-defence,  and  soliciting  a  speedy  and  effectual  accommo- 
dation. The  manifesto,  being  composed  in  a  style  of  mo« 
deration  and  loyalty,  and  displaying  the  danger  of  utter 
extermination  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  account  of 
their  religion,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  all  the  catholics  of 
Ireland. 

Hence  the  flame  of  insurrection  spread  rapidly  around.  Eztemioii 
All  Connaught  rose  in  rebellion  except  the  county  of  Gal-?[J|^®^ 
way,  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  lord  Clanricarde.  In  Munster,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  commotion  were  some  petty  ravages  and  robberies, 
which  were  punished  by  the  lord-president.  Sir  William 
Saint  Leger,  with  barbarous  severity,  and  without  making 
any  distinction  between  the  innocent  and  guilty.  >  Desirous 
no  doubt  of  a  pretence  for  insurrection,  the  chiefs  of  the 
disaffected  made  strong  remonstrances  to  him  on  the  rigour 
of  his  executions ;  but  he  received  their  remonstrances  with 
contempt  and  disdain,  declaring  they  were  all  rebels,  and 
should  be  hanged.  They  therefore  took  up  arms,  offering 
self-preservation  as  their  plea,  and  proceeded  to  seize  the 
different  strong  holds  in  the  province.  The  city  of  Kil 
kenny  was  taken  by  lord  Mountgarret,  and  every  place  o*. 
strength  in  the  county,  and  in  the  counties  of  Waterford 
and  Tipperary,  in  a  few  days.feU  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
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bck.    The  county  of  Glare  was  overran  by  the  O^Briens 
An  defiance  of  tbeir  chief  the  earl  of  Thomond. 

The  southern  chieftains^  having  that  began  the  insumec- 
tion»  confined  their  hostilities^  it  must  be  owned,  to  open 
warfare,  and  used  att  their  endeavours  to  prevent  their  sa- 
vage ibllowers  from  committii^  acta  of  cmdty,  or  even 
plunder.  But  their  generous  exertions  were  not  sufficient- 
ly successful)  nor  was  it  possiUe,  on  all  occasions,  to  hinder 
the  fanatic  mob  from  slaughtering  the  unhappy  heretics  when 
they  got  them  in  their  power.  It  must  indeed  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  great  provocation  was  escited  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  violent  Saint  Leger  and  his  train,  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  martial  law,  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition ; 
nor  could  the  indignation  and  remonstrances  of  his  country- 
men restrain  his  excesses.  Strenuous  zeal  he  certainty  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree,  and,  when  the  situation  of  tfaepto* 
vince  was  desperate,  he  derived  material  benefit  from  a  spirit 
of  discontent  that  happily  arose  among  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents.  Lord  Viscount  Roche  and  Fermoy,  a  nobie- 
man  of  considerable  power  in  the  county  of  Cork,  refused 
to  be  commanded  by  lord'  Mbuntgarret,  insisting  that  his 
county  should  have  a  particular  general.  Offended  at  the 
indignity  thus  shewed  htm,  Mountgarret  retired  in  disgust 
to  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  the  nobles  of  Munster,  be- 
ing left  to  their  own  conduct,  continued  their  dissensions, 
w^ich  afibrded  time  to  Saint  Leger  to  collect  and  disciplhw 
his  troops  for  the  next  campaign. 
Keoe  of  During  these  transactions  in  Munster,  the  rebels  in 
Broghe-  Ulster,  and  those  of  Leinster  who  joined  them,  were  whdly 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Drogheda.  This  town  had  been 
governed  by  Sir  Fafitliflil  Fortescue,  who  resigned  his  situa- 
tion in  disgust  on  being  disappointed  in  receiving  suitldile 
supplies,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Tichbom,  a 
more  adventurous  officer.  He  used  every  exertion  in  his 
power  to  strengthen  the  garrison,  but  it  was  still  tbougbt 
inadequate  to  defend  the  town  against  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  Happily  this  army,  having  begun  their  en- 
terprise in  a  severe  winter,  were  possessed  neither  of  the 
skill  nor  means  requisite  for  carrying  on  a  regular  siege  at 
such  a  season.    Destitute  not  only  of  artillery,  ammunition, 


and dtlier  ittipl^inetM  ^  wmt^  hat  tt&^  of  tjsM^  they  n^eCHiiP. 
oUigttdto  takedidurr  in  the  neighbduring  vUfaigeft,  aadaanp^M 
wtdi  tst  any  <^portuntty  thtt  obanos  might  ofl^  to  suiu 
prise  the  town.  Evm  tihis  dispoeitiaii  WM  soAtfient  to  t^ 
dttce  the  gurison  to  greet  distrets^  and  onued  meny  to  de*' 
sert.  At  length  a  9diAU  euppiy  of  vktualt  and  anmunition, 
sent  from  Dublin,  obtmned  an  entmnce^  and  Tiehburne  at 
the  same  tmie  made  exertions  toitabfe  to  the  ditiicuity  c^  hia 
iutuation.  He  was  not  only  reedute  in  endol^ing  hardship 
of  every  kind)  but  4otite  in  hiistiirmiahes^  and  aoeoessftti  in 
hie  excursionft  tot  foi«ge  and  pto?iiion%  mlikA  enabled  him 
to  maintain  the  town  until  a  fresh  tmpfHy  of  breads  and  four 
ciMnpanies  of  foot  were  sent  to  hie  teliefi 

While  he  was  thus  actively  engigedi  the  lords^usdces  ^etty  et. 
were  employed  in  an  occupation  more  interesting  to  tbem^"'**^* 
than  the  relief  of  Drogfaed%  the  oomridion  of  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  invdved  in  the  rebellion)  a  meaanre  pretiously 
necessary  foi^  the  Ibrfeiture  of  tbeii"  estates^  While  theif 
thoughts  were  directed  to  tbis  Agreeable  object^  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Simon  Hareoitrt  from  Bnghmd^  with  a  rtgimsnt  of 
eteren  hundred  men^  induced  them  to  mchibit  somewhat 
more  actirity  in  their  military  operatioip.  Coote  was  sent 
to  dispossess  a  party  of  rebels  stationed  in  the  tillagcf  ol 
Swords,  and  rigidly  executed  the  commands  he  had  recmved 
to  pillage^  bum,  and  destroy,  laying  waste  the  wbole  coun« 
try  around.  Ormond  was  dispatch^  with  two  thousand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse  in  an  expedition  against  tho 
town  of  Naas,  where  the  rebels  of  Kildare  and  the  adjacent 
counties  had  cdteeted  their  chief  force.  This  service  he 
effected,  but  executed  his  cruel  orders  less  rigidly  than  Coote^ 
and  yet  with  such  severity  as  caused  lord  (Jormanstown  to 
remonstrate  to  him  by  letter^  threatening  to  retaliate  on  hia 
wife  and  children^  Ormond,  in  his  feply^  reproached  him 
with  his  disloyalty^  and)  disregan^g  his  threat,  used  the 
following  words)  dictated  by  a  true  nobleness  of  mind  *<  My 
wife  and  children,'^  said  he,  <*  are  in  yout  ponirer,  i^ould 
they  receive  any  injury  ftom  meU)  I  shall  never  revenge  it 
on  women  and  children,  which  would  not  only  be  base  and 
unchristiim)  but  infinitely  beneath  the  value  at  which  I  rate 
my  wife  and  children*** 


as  HisToav  or  irblahd* 

CHAP.     Onnond  vasagain  oommifsioMd  to  drive  the  rebels  ttoax 
„  ^^'     a  station  called  Kilslagbeii,  within  seven  tniks  of  Dublin. 


His  orders  were  to  burn  and  destroy  their  haunts,  and  to 
kill  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded with  moderation*     The  army  were  certionly  capaUe 
of  more  important  services,  as  a  second  reinforcement  of  fif- 
teen hundred  foot  and  four  hundred  horse  bad  arrived  from 
lUigland ;  but  the  government  thought  fit  to  emjAoy  the 
forces  in  such  petty  excursions  as  those  above  mentioned, 
instead  of  attempting  to  relieve  the  gallant  garrison  of  Drog- 
heda,  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  exposed  to  the  extre- 
mity both  of  toil  and  famine. 
Siege  of        Frequently  were  the  lords-justices  urged  to  make  this  at- 
Sr^^^  tempt,  but  refused  their  consent,  under  various  pretences. 
Having,  however,  by  laying  waste  all  the  country  about 
Dublin,  produced  a  dearth  in  the  city,   they  were  then 
obliged  to  send  the  soldiers  out  to  seek  for  provisions  on  the 
enemy's  quarters.     Accordingly  Ormond  was  commissioned 
to  lead  three  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  on  a 
ravaging  expedition  towards  tlie  Boyne,  but  received  strict 
orders  not  to  pass  over  that  river.     On  getting  intelligence 
of  this  movement,  Sir  Phelim  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Drogheda,  for  he  had  been  repeatedly  foiled  in  his  attempt 
by  the  spirited  exertions  of  Sir  Henry  Tichburne,  and  lost 
many  6f  his  men,  and  some  of  his  best  officers  by  the  active 
sallies  of  tlie  brave  garrison.     Having  now  raised  the  siege, 
he  retreated  with  speed  to  the  northern  provinces,  of  which 
Ormond  informed  the  lords-justiceS,  urging  them  at  the 
same  time  to  get  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  the  rebels'  dis- 
may, and  pursue  them  to  Newry.     This  request  was  posi- 
tively denied  by  them,  without  giving  any  reason  ;  but  it  is 
well  known  it  was  from  the  apprehcQsion  that  too  speedy  a 
termination  of  the  rebellion  might  lessen  the  forfeitures  they 
expected.     On  his  arrival  in  Drogheda  he  got  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  to  join  him  in  repeating  the  same  request, 
but  without  efiect.  His  operations  being  thus -confined,  the 
rebels  recovered  from  their  fright,   and  returned  to  invest 
Drogheda,  but  a  considerable  body  of  them  was  defeated  at 
Atherdee  by  Tichburne,  who  got  a  reinfurcem^t  of  five 
hundred  men  from  Ormond,  with  the  permission  of  the  lords. 
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judstices,  and  pursued  them  to  Dundalk.     Repdiing  them  C  HA.  P. 
from  this  town,  he  was  eager  to  prosecute  his  advantages,  but         * 


*was  prevented  by  being  refused  the  necessary  provisions  by 
the  lotds-justices. 

The  advantages  so  easily  gained  over  the  rebels,  who  Vain  re- 
timidly  fled  at  the  first  alarm  of  danger,  afforded  the  gentle- ^°**^^^°^ 
men  of  the  pale  just  reason  to  apprehend  tliat  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  them  a^  associates  in  the  general  cause. 
They  thwefore  resolved  to  break  off  the  connection,  and  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  Ormond,  on  his  march  to  Drogheda,  so- 
liciting the  protection  of  government.  In  consequence  of  tliis 
application  Ormond  desired  instructions  how  to  act  towards 
those  who  offered  to  surrender.  In  return  he  got  orders 
not  to  admit  any  of  them  into  his  presence,  but  have  them 
.  aM  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Dublin. 
Hence  many  of  respectable  characters^  who  had  entered  into 
no  armed  association  with  the  rebels,  but  had  rather  suffer- 
ed by  their  extortions,  and  had  on  different  occasions  pro- 
tected thciEnglish,  were  indiscriminately  confined  with  the 
guilty,  and  denied  all  access  to  the  lords-justices. 

Such  severities  were  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  others  Selfish  de 
from  submitting,  which  might  increase  the  number  of  for- signs, 
feitures,  so  agreeable  to  the  schemes  both  of  the  Irish  gover- 
nors, and  of  their  friends  in  the  English  commons.  The 
latter,  being  desirous  to  raise  money  for  promoting  their 
designs  against  the  King,  had  a, bill  for  investing  such  per- 
sons with  Irish  lands  as  should  advance  certain  sums  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  reducing  the  Irish  rebels,  which  they 
might  afterwards  apply  towards  effecting  the  grand  object 
they  had  in  view.  Of  course,  the  greater  number  of  for- 
feitures the  more  money  would  be  wanted.  On  the  first 
intelligence  they  received  of  the  Irish  insurrection  they 
certainly  displayed  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  suppressing 
it,  and  accompanied  their  expressions  of  abhorrence  witli  a 
vote  of  two  thousand  pounds  and  twelve  thousand  men  for 
that  useful  purpose.  Yet  their  supplies  were  slow  and  scanty, 
for  their  thoughts  were  chiefly  engaged  in  providing  money 
for  effecting  their  schemes  against  the  king,  which  was  their 
principal  object. 

Their  gradual  opposition  to  him  had  now  at  length  pro- 
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c  li  A  p.  ceeded  to  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  open  war,  and  his 
adversaries  were  very  amiduous  to  alienate  the  alFectiom  of 
AppUca.  the  people  from  this  unhappy  prince.  They  therefore  en* 
iwe^  ^'  deavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that  his  declarations  of  zeid 
for  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion  were  not  sincere,  and 
again  revived  the  rumour  of  some  commission  clandestinelj 
granted  to  the  rebels.  The  Irish  chief  governors  were  ac- 
tive agents  in  this  stratagem,  and  also  impatient  to  get  some 
more  discoveries  made,  and  to  involve,  if  possible,  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  pale  in  the  original  conspiracy.  For 
these  purposes  they  resolved  to  supply  the  want  of  legal 
evidence  by  putting  some  prisoners  to  the  rack.  The 
persons  to  whom  they  applied  torture  were  Hugh  Mae- 
Mahon,  who  had  been  seised  on  the  information  of  0*Co- 
ndlly  ;  Sir  John  Keid,  once  a  gentleman  of  his  majesty^ 
privy  chamber,  but  engaged  in  no  rebellious  schemes; 
Sir  John  Barnwell,  a  gentleman  venerable  both  for  his 
character  and  age,  who  had  ne^er  acted  with  the  re- 
bels. From  the  confession  of  these  unhappy  men,  thus 
questioned  on  the  rack,  they  could  obtain  no  material  in- 
formation for  their  purpose.  They  seemed,  indeed,  asbcuned 
of  their  cruelty  to  the  latter,  as  they  permitted  him  to  re* 
side  in  Dublin,  and  protected  his  estates  from  the  ravage 
of  the  military. 

Some  parts  of  their  examinations,  however,  they  thought 
fit  to  select,  and  transmit  to  their  friends  in  England,  wfiere  | 
rumours  were  spread  abroad,  that  secrets  of  great  mooaent, 
and  reflecting  highly  on  the  king^s  honour,  had  been  dis- 
covered Of  these  secrets  no  particulars  were  divulged,  nor 
were  the  king^s  friends  allowed  to  see  the  examinations,  and 
an  extraordinary  reserve  was  certainly  shewn  on  the  occasion ; ' 
which  is  a  clear  proof  that  no  charge  of  countenancing  the 
rebels  could  be  established  against  Charles.  Such  suraiises, 
however,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  express  his  detesta* 
tion  of  the  insurgents;  and  accordingly  he  declared  to  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  his  resolution  of  going  to  Ire* 
land  without  delay  to  chastise  the  rebels,  and  applying  some 
of  his  own  private  property  to  that  purpose ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  a  peremptory  and  insolent  message  from  the 
English  commons. 
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Thit  iBSpediment  disappcnnted  all  the  expeotatioitt  of  the  CRAP* 
(^itbolica  of  the  pule,  who  had  rqx>sed  their  last  hopes  of 
recoiieiUatioo  with  government  cni  the  presence  of  his  ma-  Battle  of 
jestj  in  the  country ;  and  having  now  no  resource  for  safety  *^*"*"^ 
but  in  arms,  they  united  with  the  forces  of  lord  Mountgar* 
ret  The  confederates,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  foot^ 
and  Bome  troops  of  horse,  made  an  attack  on  Ormond  at 
Kilrush,  on  his  return  from  the  county  of  Eildare,  to  which 
he  had  been  sent  with  three  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
borse,  on  a  petty  expedition.  Their  assault  was  furious,  but 
confused  and  unsteady,  which  caused  a  more  easy  impress 
sion  to  be  made  on  them-  At  the  first  charge  their  left 
wii^g  was  broken^  and,  though  the  right  maintained  the 
contest  for  some  time,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  a  neigh* 
booring  eminence,  it  soon  fkd  tlience  in  dismay.  In  this 
conflict  seven  hundred  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  dis* 
persed;  but  Ormond,  having  neither  provisions  nor  ammu* 
nition,  w^  unable  to  pursue  his  advantage.  This  victory 
-was  so  agreeable  to  the  English  commons  that  they  voted 
bim  on  that  account  a  jewel  of  five  hundred  pounds  value, 
^nd  requested  tb^  IcHrds  to  unite  with  them  in  a  petition  to 
his  majesty  to  create  him  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

Such  partial  successes  wefe  in  reality  (^little  avail,  as  the  Distress  of 
vebellicm  had  extended  through  all  the  provinces,  which  ^I**^ 
were  reduced  almost  to  their  ancient  state  of  barbarism  by 
the  destructive  excur»ons  of  the  insurgents,  who  pursued 
DO  regular  plan  of  warfare,  but  followed,  each  body  of  them, 
their  own  leader.  To  their  desultory  attacks  the  soldiers  of 
the  royal  army  were  too  often  incapable  of  making  an  effectual 
resistance,  being  provided  neither  with  money,  dothes,  nor 
provisions  for  military  operations*  Reinforcements  c^  men 
lurrived,  indeed,  now  and  then  from  England,  which  induced 
the  government  to  exert  themselves  a  little,  but  they  only  em- 
jdoyed  the  forces,  as  usual,  in  petty  excur»ons,  and  in  one  ot 
these»  Sir  Charles  Coote  was  killed  near  Trim.  Another 
a^ive  leader.  Saint  Leger,  the  president  of  Munster,  having 
veeeived  reinforcements  from  Ei^land,  made  a  successful  at^ 
tack  on  tlie  rebels,  but  was  unable  to  pursue  his  victory  for 
vant  of  subsistence  to  hia.men»  which  so  much  preyedupoa 
his  spirits,  that  he  took  a  lingering  complaint,  of  which  he 
died. 


SSO  HI MOR Y  ^yp  iRK^itD; 


CHAP.      Of  the  reinfovcements  that  came  from'EtigiMd  tirae  *ifepe 
*^'    .  sent  to  Ulster,  where  the  rebels  had  still  ootasiderable|Km€»; 


Scottish  But  in  order  tocontribute  to  the  reduction  of  that  provhwc, 
a  treaty  had  been  a  long  time  in  agitation  wiA  the  SooQidi 
parliament  for  the  aid  of  ten  thousand  men*  The  trektf 
was  at  length  concluded  with  them,  and  by  the  terms  of  it 
the  entire  management  of  the  war  in  that  quarter  was  to-be 
committed  to  th^r  general.  About  the  middle  of  April  the 
first  dirision  landed  under  Robert  Munroe,  aitaounting^  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  took  possessioin  'df 
>  Carrickfergus.  Joined  by  eigliteen  hundr^  foot,  and 
some  cavalry  of  the  royal  army,  they  advanced  fo 
Newry,  of  which  the  castle  /ilras  soon  reduced,  and'i^ 
that  of  Garlingford,  which  was  delivered  up  to  Sir  Heniy 
Tichburne.  On  account  of  these  successes.  Sir  I%e- 
lim  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  Armagh,  which  he 
set  fm  fire  in  the  rage  of  disappointment,  and  allowed  bb 
barbarous  followers  to  massacre  the  unhappy  English  ia 
their  power.  He  then  retired  to  Charlemont,  while  many 
of  his  associates,  among  whom  were  some  persons  of  di&> 
tinction,  fled  in  consternation  to  various  places  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Munroe  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  pursue  his  advantage, 
in  which  he  no  doubt  followed  his  private  instructions ;  but 
having  left  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men  in  Newry, 
where  he  put  sixty  men  and  eighty  women  to  death,  he  r^ 
tired  to  Carrickfergus.  From  that  town  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country,  and  insidiously  seized  the  earl  cS 
Antrim,  a  catholic,  but  a  loyal  man,  and  committed  -bfB 
castle  imd  all  his  houses  to  the  custody  of  the  Scottish  forces. 
His  troops  now  followed  no  other  employment  but  rava^i^ 
the  adjacent  country,  and  exporting  vast  herds  of  cattle  to 
Scotland,  which  afforded  tlie  rebels  an  opportunity  of  ccJ- 
lecting  themselves  under  Sir  Phelim.  The  task  of  oppos- 
ing th^n,  as  the  Scottish  troops  were  otherwise  employed, 
devolved  now  on  the  English  forces  in  Ulster,  who  were 
commanded  by  many  valiant  officers.  Among  these  Sir 
Robert  and  Sir  WiUiam  Stewart  were  eminently  distin- 
guisbed.    Engaging  Sir  Phelim»  theyjdefeated  him  in  a  se- 
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▼ere  eonflibt,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  slain,  and  many  c  ha  P. 
'wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  , 

Dispirited  by  ill  success,  and  destitute  of  all  sort  of  sup- Owen  O'- 
plies,  the  rebel  chieftains  resolved  in  a  council  to  abandon  ^^* 
the  cause  as  desperate,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  foreign  coun-* 
tries.  At  this  moment  of  despondency,  intelligence  was 
received  that  Owen  O'Neal,  who  had  been  so  long  expect- 
ed, had  at  length  landed  in  the  county  of  Donegal  from 
Dunkirk,  with  a  hundred  officers,  and  a  considerable  sup- 
jdyof  arms  and  ammunition.  Elated  by  this  intelligence, 
the  rebfel  leaders  sent  a  guard  to  attend  thjeir  favourite  gene- 
ral, who  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the  fort  of  Charle- 
mont.  This  officer  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  armies,  was  remarkable  for  prudence, 
sobriety  and  caution,  which  appeared  to  more  advantage 
when  contrasted  by  the  intemperance  and  levity  of  his  kins- 
man, Sir  Phelim,  who  was  now  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  northern  Irish. 

Immediately  on  assuming  his  authority,  the  new  gene- 
ral expressed  his  detestation  of  the  ^barbarities  committed 
by  Sir  Phelim  and  his  followers,  and  dismissed  the  surviv.* 
ing  prisoners  in  safety  to  Dundalk.  Having  every  reason  to 
expect  that  he  would  be  besieged  in  Charlemont,  he  proceed- 
ed to  make  suitable  preparations  for  his  defence.  This  he  was 
allowed  to  do  without  interruption,  and  also  to  collect  and 
discipline  his  men,  as  the  Scottish  forces  lay  inactive,  and 
the  English  were  not  permitted  to  attack  him.  In  the  month 
of  August,  the  earl  of  Leven  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the 
Scottish  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  ten  tho;Msand 
men,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  province  amounted  to  twen- 
jty  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  With  such  a 
force,  apparently  so  irresistible,  it  seemed  only  necessary 
for  Leven,  who  had  the  sole  command,  to  accept  the  sub- 
mission of  th^  rebels.  Passing  over  the  Bann,  he  proceeded 
to  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  thence  sent  a  letter  to  Owen 
O^Neal,  expressing  his  concern,  that  a  man  of  his  reputa- 
tion should  come  to  Ireland  for  the  support  of  so  bad  a 
cause.  Owen  replied,  that  he  had  a  better  reason  for  com- 
ing to  the  relief  of  his  country,  than  his  lordship  could  offer 
for  marching  into  England  against  his  king.     Then,  after 


^  ^4  ^^  thii  short  oonrnpottdmoet  as  if  it  were  tbt  «oIe  ^Meaof  lus 
^  march^  bis  lordship  retired,  and  rettgniiig  the  ooenntand  to 
MttorDe,  retonwd  to  Scodand.  Munror  reoiakifd  iiiae^Te^ 
imd  op  supplies  having  arrived  from  England,  either  for  1^ 
Scottish  or  English  tnx^ps^  they  ware  soon  exposed  to  the 
wsenes  pf  cold  and  famine^ 
Foyei^  O'Neid  continued  to  form  bis  tarmyf  and  the  rebdaki 
•ttpp^i*!.  ^^  pfovinc^,  were  allowed  to  collect  and  inoreaae  tbeir 
foree*  Besides,  they  got  supplies  oE  various  kiods  fiwii 
abroad,  of  wUch  cardinal  Richlieu,  the  Frenc}i  mipistev^ 
affcHtled  a  large  quantity.  The  tpwn  of  Wexfiwd  Im^g  in 
th^  ppss^s^ion»  two  ^lore  vessels  &om  Dunkirk  armed  in 
that  port  with  arma  rad  emmunition.  Colonel  Thmam 
frestoii,  brother  of  kn^  GwB^siWUmn,  an  ofiicer  of  < 
irieace  apd  reputatiom  fcUowed  in  a  ship  of  wiqr, 
nied  by  two  frigates  and  sit  other  vessels,  lad^  with  '. 
fnrdnmca,  ^Id-pieoes^  and  other,  warlike  stpres^,  witb  a 
number  of  engineers,  and  five  hundred  offieers,  Twehe 
other  vessels  from  Naqtes,  Sunt  Maloes,  and  Bochelte  soon 
arrived  with  artillery,  amis,  and  ammunition,  and  brou^ 
puMiy  I^iah  officers,  and  veteran  8oldia*a  diac]^arged  itam 
the  French  service.  By  these  fore^  vess^a  were  %akm 
several  Bpglish  vessels,  carryif^  provisions,  yfhiA  tiended 
to  increase  the  gen^  scareity.  Thus  while  the  Engiisl) 
endured  various  waata  and  distresses,  the  rebela  were  pkn- 
tifully  9i:^^plied  with  every  neeessary  for  war.  It  was  ev« 
pect^  that  they  would  immediately  proceed  to  some  v^ 
roi|8  c^ratioBs,  hi|t  they  had  their  tbei^bta  at  that  time 
empbyed  op  an  ol^t  t^t  aeemed  of  genial  utality  totMf 
eause. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Convention  of  the  Irish^^DwUiona  among  the  English-^The 
bad  effecti — Negodation  with  the  insurgents^An  armistice 
'•^Troops  sent  to  England-^Omwnd  chief  gooemor— TAc 
conenant — Negotiation  with  the  king^^Continned  with  Or^ 
mmid — Taken  up  by  Glamorganr'^uspended  by  Renmcci* 
ni-^By  papers  discovered-^Treaty  concluded. 

Singe  the  oommenceinent  of  the  rebellioQ,  the  Irish  had  ^  HAP* 
4cted  without  luay  general  concert,  of  which  they  soon  per-  ^ 


ceived  the  defect,  and  therefore  ctevised  a  scheoae  of  uniting  ^^^^^ 
their  associates  in  the  several  provinces,  to  give  a  form  of  IrHh. 
ai^^iarity  to  their  procedure,  and  to  enforce  obedience  and 
sabmissiun.  Accordingly,  the  pojnsh**  prelate  of  Armagh 
filftt  summoned  his  clergy  to  a  provincial  synod,  which  was 
afte|rward»  succeeded  by  a  general  one  that  sat  in  Kilkenny 
in  the  month  of  May.  In  this  synod,  as  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer one,  they  declared  the  war  carried  on  by  catholics  for 
the  dd*enGe  oS  their  religion  against  sectaries  and  puritans, 
to  be  just  and  lawful,  and  appointed  a  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  natimi  to  meet  at  Kilkeany,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. 

When  the  time  for  this  eonvention  arrived^  the  pq)ish 
prebues  and  clergy,  the  popish  deputies  from  the  several 
CQuoties  and  {mncipal  towns  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
assembly  assumed  a  parliamentary  form,  consisting  of  two 
orders,  the  one  the  temporal  peers  and  prelates^  the  other 
the  irepresentative  deputies ;  but  both  sat  in  the  same  cham- 
ber. The  administnuion  of  justice  they  assumed  to  them- 
selves by  deputation,  and  appointed  in  the  different  coun« 
ties  other  courts  with  subordinate  jurisdiction.  The  di« 
lectioQ  of  the  confederacy  was  entrusted  to  a  council  con^ 
osting  of  twenty-four  persons,  selected  from  the  geneiai 
convention,  and  denominated  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland.  To  this  assembly  was  com« 
mitted  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  command  of  all  oAcers 
dvil  and  inilitary>  and  for  Uieir  honour  and  secnrity^  n 
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^  H  A  P.  guard  was  assigned  of  five  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundnd 

Ail*  v 

=5  horse. 

The  convention  declared  their  firm  resolution  to  maintaiD 
the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Roman  catholic  churdiy 
agreeably  to  the  great  charter,  and  accepted  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  statutes  of  Ireland,  as  their  rule  of 
government,  so  far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  or  inconsistent  with  the  liberties,  of  Ire- 
land. They  commanded  all  persons  to  bear  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  and  to  maintain  his  just  prerogatives, 
though  they  at  the  same  time  utterly  denied  and  renounced 
the  Irish  government  administered  by  a  malignant  party  in 
Dublin.  In  conformity  to  their  declarations,  an  oatH  of 
association  was  appointed  to  be  taken  by  all  their  party 
through  the  kingdom,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  they 
made  a  promise  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  supreme  ooaticili 
and  to  decline  aH  pardon  and  protection  from  the  enemy, 
unless  the  majority  of  the  council  would  give  their  eonaoit 
The  oath  was  deduced  from  a  form  afibrded  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  who  had  denounced  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  refuse  to  take  it,  and  inflicted  sev^  ce^ 
sures  against  all  their  adherents  who  should  commit  murd» 
and  other  cruelties. 

The  generals  aj^inted  for  the  command  of  the  war  wer^ 

•  Owen  O^Neal  for  Ulster,  Preston  for  Leinster,  Garret  B»- 
ry  for  Munster,  and  colonelJohn  Burke  for  Connau^t, 
as  the  chief  command  of  this  province  was  reserved  for  lord 
Clanricarde,  whom  they  expected  to  join  them;  but  he  con- 
tinued unshaken  in  his  loyalty,  though  assailed^by  entrea- 
ties, menaces,  and  excommunications  of  the  clergy.  Ixmi 
Castlehaven,  however,  became  a  convert  to  their  cause,  and 
obtained  a  command,  for  which  he  had  some  excuse,  as  go- 
verment  afibrded  him  just  cause  of  offence.  The  majority 
of  the  convention  seemed  desirous  that  the  civil  war  should 
be  considered  as  commencing  with  their  assembly,  as  they 
wished  to  be  untainted  with  the  murders  already  committed, 
arid  therefore  paid  little  attention  to  the  original  leaders 
(whose  followers  were  guilty  of  such  cruelties),  not  only  to 
Sir  Phelim,  but  even  to  Roger  Moore,  who  was  of  a  very 

difierent  description.     The  death  of  the  latter,  which  took 


place  soon  after,  was,  it  is  thought,  not  anpleasing  to  the  chap. 
assembly^  as  some  danger  might  have  arisen  from  his  resents-  ,, 

ment,  *'   ^      ■ 

While  the  Irish  confederates  were  gaming  strength  Divisions 
by  union,  the  English  became  every  day  more  weak^?5§jj)** 
l^  the  divisions  that  subsisted  among  them,  according 
to  their  attachment  to  the  two  parties  in  England, 
then  on  the  point  of  hostility,  the  adherents  of  the  par- 
liament or  of  the  king.  Both  before  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  between  them,  which  took  place 
in  1641,  each  party  was  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to 
gain  oyer  the  army  of  Ireland.  This  powerful  body,  being 
influenced  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  was  in  general  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  but  the  lords-justices  being  violent  ad- 
herents of  the  parliament,  used  every  endeavour  to  restrain 
his  authority.  His  majesty,  on  the  contrary,  thought  fit  to 
increase  it,  by  rendering  him  independent  of  them,  and 
afibrded  him  additional  dignity,  by  creating  him  a  marquis. 
Thus  the  king  endeavoured  to  gain  the  army  by  his 
favours  to  their  general,  while  the  English  commons, 
being  still  more  assidaous,  exerted  themselves  not  only  to 
attach  them  to  their  side,  but  also  to  direct  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland.  For  that  purpose  they  sent  two 
of  their  most  active  members  over  to  Dublin,  men  habituat- 
ed to  all  the  artifices  of  faction,  who  found  very  zealous 
partisans  in  the  lords-justices  and  the  creatures  of  their 
council.  These  parliamentary  agents  were  allowed  a  seat 
in  the  privy-councilj  without  his  majesty's  warrant,  but  as 
the  sword  was  now  drawn  against  him,  his  autliority  was  of 
course  disregarded.  Their  conduct  was  such  as  plight  be 
expected,  for,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  against  the 
common  enemy,  they  endeavoured  to  embarrass  all  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  particularly  the 
marquis  of  Orrtiond.  They  also  endeavou^-ed,  as  well  as 
the  lords-justices,  to  prevent  any  account  of  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land being  transmitted  either  to  the  king  or  the  English  par- 
liament, but  by  their  owij  representations.  They  therefore 
exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the  troops  in 
Leinster  from  sending  to  the  king  a  statement  of  their 
grievances,  which  they  had  reik)lved  to  do.    Active  in  their 
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exertions,  they  visited  every  garrison,  w4  ilrovt  dl  is 
their  power  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose,  by  entvealies^ 
and  by  the  menace  of  their  being  totally  abandoned 'bj  tba 
English  parliament  Yet  they  could  not  prevju) ;  Ibr, 
after  much  difficulty  and  delay,  the  address  of  the  tvoops 
was  at  length  presented  to  the  kiii^  whose  unhappy  ntua* 
tion  only  admitted  him  to  express  his  eoneem  Ibr  their  su£> 
ferings,  and  his  thanks  for  their  services. 

Engaged  now  in  open  war  with  his  parliament,  it  vouU 
be  greatly  for  his  advantage  to  produce  a  pacification  in 
Ireland,  as,  in  that  case,  an  army  might  be  drawn  bence 
to  England  to  assist  him  in  his  dangerous  contest.  Tim 
leaders  of  the  Irish  insurrection  seemed  not  averse  to  this 
measure,  and  had  previously  applied  for  a  oessatioa  of 
arms,  until  their  eompUunts  should  be  decided  by  tbor 
sovereign  ;  but  the  lords-justices  paid  no  regard  to  tfadr 
applicaticm.  Afterwards  the  general  assembly  at  Kilkenny 
applied  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  thf  same  effect*  and 
accordingly  a  commission  was  issued,  under  the  great  seat 
of  England,  directed  to  the  marquis,  the  earl  of  Clanii* 
card,  and  five  others,  to  confer  with  the  prindfal  xeco- 
sants,  and  transmit  their  proposala  Affairs  having  now 
taken  a  turn  very  contrary  both  to  the  inclinations  and 
exertions  of  the  parliamentary  agents,'  they  found  it  expe- 
dient to  make  their  escape  from  the  kingdom,  espemally  as 
the  king,  encouraged  by  the  attachment  of  the  sokUecSybad 
sent  orders  to  have  them  arrested. 
1^^  As  the  negociation  proposed  was  very  adverse  to  the 
wishes  of  the  lords^ustices  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  its 
taking  effect,  not  only  by  refusing  a  cessation  of  arms,  but 
by  engaging  the  troops  in  active  hostilities,  contrary  to 
their  usual  mode.  Accordingly  they  appcMoted  an  arssy 
'for  the  reduction  of  Boss  and  Wexford,  over  which  they 
intended  to  put  lord  Li^de,  one  of  their  own  party,  but 
Ormond,  having  previously  recommended  the  measure  in 
vain,  insisted  on  tdcing  Uie  command  himself,  to  wbieh 
they  could  not  object  However,  ^tbey  reeolved,  in  viola* 
tion  of  their  express  promise,  not  to  afford  him  the  neces* 
sary  supplies,  and  he,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  several 
postSy  suui  laying  siege  to  Boss,  being  disa^^pointeditf  tbese^ 
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was  obliged  to  raise  th#  siege,  bm  he  had  only  three  day 8^  C  H  A.  r. 
pro^imons.  He  was  tnom  sixty  ratios  from  Doblin,  and  ^^^ 
had  Preston's  superior  army  to  encounter,  who  oceupied  a 
strong  defile  in  his  way,  with  six  thousand  foot  and  above 
six  hundred  horse.  In  this  dismal  situation  he  was  saved 
from  utter  ruin  by  the  rashness  of  his  opponent.  Confix 
dent  of  easily  overooming  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  cold  and 
hunger,  Preston  descended  from  his  strong  post  into  the  plain 
to  oppose  him.  Of  this  favourable  o(q>orttinity  Ormond 
took  the  advantage,  and  having  disposed  his  troops  with 
akill,  made  a  spirited  attack  on  him,  which  the  Irish  troops 
-were  Unable  to  sustain,  and  bemg  put  in  confusion,  they 
i^re  defeated  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred,  and  all  dieir 
ammunition  and  baggage.  Their  complete  overthrow  was 
prevented  by  the  misconduct  of  the  English  cavalry  under 
loitl  Lisle,  who,  aft^  routing  t)^  enemy,  rode  off  from  the 
engagement,  and  never  returned  to  the  pursuit. 

Ormond  having  succeeded  in  his  retreat  to  Dublin,  found  The  bid 
the  city  in  a  wretched  state  under  the  government  of  the^^^ 
lords-justices,  whose  treacheiry  had  nearly  proved  his  ruin. 
The  inhabitants  he  found  exhausted  in  maintaining  the 
army,  and  the  sol<fiers  still  inadequately  supplied  with  n#- 
oessaries,  and  mutinous  on  aooount  of  the  disappointments 
and  distresses  they  endured*  Informed  ot  these  calamities, 
and  relying  on  the  attachment  of  the  militaiy,  the  king 
bad  Parsons,  the  most  exceptionable  of  the  gov^Dors,  re- 
moved, and  Sir  Henry  Tichburne  substituted  in  his  room. 

This  change  tended  somewhat  to  clear  the  way  for  the^g^ocSg. 
fHPoposed  acoommodiition  with  the  confederate  Irish,  which  tion  with 

tKo  iiunitw 

the  king  was  desirous  to  get  accomplished,  and  the  state  ofgeati. 
^e  country  required.  Ormond  having  met  some  commis^ 
sioners  of  the  supreme  council  for  this  purpose,  they  ex« 
hibited  a  remonstrance  with  a  statement  of  grievances,  and 
proposed  that  a  free  par^ment  should  be  convened,  the 
legality  of  the  present  one  being  disputed.  With  this  pro- 
posal Ormond  thought  be  could  not  comply,  as.  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  summon  a  new  parliament,  while  the  con- 
federate  Irish,  being  in  possession  of  most  of  the  counties  « 
ind  great  towns,  had  the  eledtion  completely  in  their  power. 
He  therefore  told  them,  that  he  bad  no  ao^uraaces  from 
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the  king^  that  a  new  pariuiment  should  be  convened^  but 
that  in  this  point  the  confederates  miwit  rdy  eatirdy  on  his 
'mi^est^r^s  gracious  pleasure.  On  his  part  he  demanded,  as  a 
preliminary,  that,  if  a  cessation  of  hostilities  dioukl  take 
place,  the  confederates  should  contribute,  in  some  reason- 
able proportion,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  king^s  troc^  in 
Ireland.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  treaUng  with  the  o^i« 
vention  on  the  same  subject,  he  got  them  to  recede  from  tJie 
expectation  (tf  a  new  partinment,  and  to  agree  to  the  prcv 
position  of  a  supply.  But  as  this  int^ded  armistice  wouM 
expose  him,  he  knew,  to  odium  among  the  puritans,  he 
recommended  the  governm^it  and  council  to  suggest  some 
other  mode  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  and  he 
would  break  off  all  proceedings ;  but  this  they  did  not  at* 
tempt  to  do.  Again  he  proposed  to  carry  on  the  war  if 
they  allowed  him,  for  that  purpose,  ten  thousand  pouiidsy 
one  half  in  money  and  the  other  in  provbions,  but  with 
this  proposal  they  couTd  no];, comply.  Hence  he  proceeeded 
to  meet  the  agents  of  the  Irish  convention  at  Castle«Martyn^ 
in  the  county  of  Eildare. 

At  this  meeting  the  agents  were  less  compliant  than 
before,  and  proposed  -terms  to  which  Ormond  could  noi. 
possibly  agree.  Their  present  confidence,  he  supposedr 
arose  from  the  prosperous  situation  of  their  affairs,  aad. 
particularly  from  the  successful  progress  of  Pre^»n,  who, 
having  cdlected  his  scattered  troops,  took  several  plad^^ 
and  overrran  the  whole  province  of  Leinster.  Tbere&re,; 
as  any  advantage  gained  by  the  king!s  troops  would  tendto 
abate  their  pride,  he  suspended  the  negociation  with  aa 
intent  to  force  Preston  to  an  engagement.  But  this  genep< 
ral  cautiously  retreated  before  him,  and  Ormond,  not  being: 
sufficiently  provided  for  a  pursuit,  was  obliged  to  lead  hh 
army  back  to  Dublin.  Thus  he  became  confirmed  in  his 
opinion,  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  absolutely  neces* 
sary  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  insurgents,  in  the  mean  while,  continued  their  suc- 
cesses. Lord  Castlehaven  took  some  forts  in  the  county  of 
Carlow  and  Queen^s-county.  Owen  0'*Neal  having  gained 
some  advantages  over  Munroe,  advanced  to  Westmeath,  and 
repelled  an  attack  made  on  him  in  that  quarter ;  Preston  , 
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ext^idiMl  hrn  excursions  almost  to  the  capital,  and  both  were  C  H  AP« 
busily  employed^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  leaders,  in  r 


curing  the  harvest,  and  filling  their  magazines  with  com* 
On  the  contrary,  the  kiog'^s  troops,  from  their  distress,became 
mutinous,  and  instead  of  protecting,  began  to  plunder  the 
people^^who  fled  at  their  approach.  Scattered  thus  loosely  over 
the  country  in  search  of  prpvi^ons  they  were  exposed  to  fre- 
quent attacks.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  lord  Irfchiquin^s  troops 
in  Munster  met  with  a  signal  defeat.  In  Connaught  lord 
Clanricarde  could  not  preserve  the  important  fort  of  Galway 
frOm  the  rebels,  and  expected  that  the  few  others  in  his 
hands  would  meet  the  same  fate.  He  was  also  threatened 
with  excommunication  by  the  Romish  clergy  for  not  taking 
the  oath  of  association. 

These  successes,  and  the  critical  state  of  the  king'^s  affiiirs4"  *'""*• 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  conclude,  if  possible,  an  armistice  with  the  insur- 
gents. With  an  intent  then  to  have  all  obstructions  to  his 
favourite  scheme  removed,  he  sent  orders  to  Dublin  to  have 
Parsons,  Loftus,  Temple  and  Meredith,  the  chief  partissans. 
of  the  English  parliament,  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Ormond  now  got  a  new 
comtnission'under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  empowering  him 
to  treat  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  one  year,  on  such 
terms  as  should  be  judged  expedient.  In  the  renewal  of* 
the  treaty  he  had  various  difficulties  to ,  encounter,  as  the 
confederates  became  confident  from  their  successes,  and  from 
their  getting  the  harvest  secured  for  their  subsistence.  Be- 
sides, they  were  urged  to  resist  an  accommodation,  not  only 
by  the  Irish  clergy,  who  derived  immoderate  hopes  from 
the  confusion  of  the  country,  but  especially  by  the  pope^s 
minister,  father  Scarampi,  who  brought  along  with  him 
supplies  of  money  and  ammunition,  and  also  a  bull,  by 
which  a  general  jubilee  and  plenary  absolution  was  granted 
to  all  those  who  had  taken  arms  in  defence  of  the  catholic 
religion.  However,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of 
this  zealous  ecclesiastic,  the  Wiser  and  more  moderate  ca-- 
tholics  exerted  tbemselvestopromote  pacific  measures,  being 
well  assured,  that  if  the  puritanic  party  reduced  the  king, 
they  would  be  treated  with  great  rigour.     At  lengtli  it  was 
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CHAP,  resolved,  that  the  agents  of  the  ckmfederacy  shouM  meet 
I  ^  '  the  marquis  of  Onnond  at  Sigginstown,  near  Naa#.  They 
now  became  more  compliant^  and  recseded  from  the  denaand 
of  an  immediate  dissdhition  of  parliament*  The  point  of 
settling  the  quartet's  of  both  parties^  during  the  ^essatiooi 
which  took  some  time^  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  IiHMi 
agreed  %o  grant  the  king  thirty  thousand  pounds^  one  half 
in  money,  at  several  payments,  and  the  other  half  in  cidde. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  September  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
marquis  and  the  Irish  commissioners,  was  confirmed  bj  the 
justices  and  council,  and  notified  by  proclamation  to  tiie 
whole  kingdom* 
IVoops  The  treaty  of  cessation  was  severely  censured  both  by  the 

!^Uuid*  ^^^'^^  catholics  and  the  puritans ;  by  the  foi*raer,  as  re- 
straining  them  in  their  full  career  of  success^  and  by  the 
latter  as  encouraging  papist  murderers,  the  objects  of  their 
abhorrence.  The  king  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that 
the  cessation  would  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  present 
emergency;  and  accordingly  two  thousand  men  were 
sent  to  his  aid  by  Ormond  to  North  Wales,  and  some  r^« 
ments  by  Inchiquin,  to  the  west  of  England ;  but  these, 
though  all  protestants,  and  many  of  them  Englishmen  by 
birth)  were  represented  in  England,  by  the  partisans  of  the 
pariiament,  as  Irish  rebels  still  reeking  with  the  blood  cf 
the  {HTotestants.  This  misrepresentation  was  transmitted  to 
London,  by  Sir  William  Brereton,  the  commander  for  the 
parliament  in  North  Wales,  at  the  very  time  that  he.  In 
his  letters  to  the  ofllcers  of  these  troops,  was  extolling  them 
for  their  bravery  and  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion,  and 
endeavouring  to  seduce  them  from  the  service  of  the  king* 
Disappointed  in  his  attempt,  he  fled  before  them,  and  near 
Chester  was  routed  by  them  under  the  command  of  lord 
Byron,  who  had  received  a  reinforcement  from  Ireland, 
of  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  men.  Byron  pursued  him 
to  Namptwich,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  ;  but  the  tide  of 
his  success  now  turned.  Attacked  by  Sir  Thomas  ^air&x, 
the  parliamentary  general,  he  was  completely  defeated, 
twelve  hundred  of  his  men,  and  most  of  his  principal  officers 
were  made  prisoners,  and  all  his^illery,  baggage,  and  am- 
munition, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     During  the 
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engagement,  some  of  the  private  aoldien  dfMted  to  FaW-rCHAP, 
ftx^  and  after  it  many  of  the  jnivi^ed  enliiled  in  bis  army.    ^^; 
Byron  retired  to  Chester,  and  again  feo^vedreittfaroa»eiit$9 
but  nothmg  of  moment  was  e&cted. 

Qrmond  was  nov  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  and  had  aOrmond 
variety  of  difficulties  to  encounter  in  hta  new  situation*  Tbe^^^^ 
Irish  confederates  did  not  in  general  strictly  observe  tbo 
armistice,  but  committed  outrages  in  diferent  parlSB,  aad 
some  parties  of  them  would  not  allow  any  armistioe  at  all^ 
^or  obey  the  orders  of  the  supreme  council,  until  they  were 
compelled  by  force.  The  sub^ies  they  had  prowttod  were 
by  no  means  punctually  paid,  which  provoked  the  English 
soldiers  to  plunder.  Between  these  and  the  Iri^h  tmops 
various  disputes  arose  about  q^arters,  to  settb  which,  and 
to  induce  the  confederates  to  observe  their  different  engage* 
ments,  caused  the  marquis  much  trouble.  It  was  stall  more 
vexatious  for  him  to  find,  after  the  king  had  exposed  him* 
self  to  odium  by  seeking  their  aid,  that  they  vefiused,  with, 
all  their  pompous  professions  of  loyalty,  to  send  any  troops 
to  England  to  his  assistance,  while  they  dlowed  the  emia^ 
saries  of  France  and  Spain  to  raise  levies  for  the  sorviceaof 
dieir  rei^pective  courts.  The  entreaUes  of  Ormond  had  iS9 
^ect  on  them,  even  at  the  time  he  urged  them  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin  by  resisting  their  bitter  enemies,  the 
English  puritans.  They  supposed  it  would  be  more  £or 
jtheir  advantage  not  to  afford  the  king  any  effectual  assist* 
ance,  as  bis  encreasing  distresses,  in  that  case,  inust  dblige 
him  to  purdiase  their  aid  by  more  important  concessions. 

Thus  was  Ormond  embarrassed  in  the  southern  proviiu»B,Tbe  aov^ 
but  in  the  north  he  had  still  greater  difficulties  to  eaeounter.  ^'^"^^ 
Munroe  disclaimed  the  treaty,  and  insisted  on  continuing 
hostilities,  in  obedience  to  the  cnrders  he  had  received  from 
the  Scottish  parliament,  who  were  attached  to  the  kin^a 
enemies.  In  order  to  gain  the  aid  and  favour  of  that  na^ 
tion,  a  sokmm  league  and  covenant^  framed  at  Edinburgh  by 
commissioners  from  the  English  parliament,  was  subsa*ibsil 
by  that  assembly,  and  by  all  their  friends  through  Engf> 
land,  in  which  they  <<  engaged  to  defend  one  another  against 
all  opponents,  and  to  endeavour  to  extirpate  popery,  pr<^ 
lacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  and  profanenessy  and  to 
maintun  the  rights  and  privilegeji  of  parliament^  tqige^r 
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CHAP,  with  the  Ulljgfft  Mtbotity.^  The  covewnt  wis  exactly 
^"'  suiUble  to  the  sentimeiHs  of  the  Scottish  troops  id  Ulster, 
who  wcfe  very  willing  to«ign  it ;  but  to  prevail  on  the  Eng- 
lish officers  to  do  80,  who  were  generally  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  might  be  attended  with  some  difficulty.  In 
otder  to  effect  this,  Owen  O'ConoUy,  now  become  an  adbe* 
1644  nnt  c£  the  Enj^ish  paiiiament,  brought  over  letters  from 
that  body  to  the  British  colonels  in  Ulstery  with  promises 
of  their  arrears  being  paid,  and  am[de  provisbn  made  for 
their  future  maintenance,  on  condition  of  their  disclaiming 
the  armistice,  and  taking  the  covenant  With  this  coodi- 
tion  the  Scottish  officers  were  of  course  ready  to  comfiy, 
but  those  of  the  English  regiments  began  to  hesitate.  Chv 
mond  now  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose ;  he  uiged  them 
strenuously  to  resist,  and  furnished  the  colonels  with  a  pro* 
damation  issued  by  the  Irish  government  against  the  cove* 
nant»  which  he  advised  them  to  read  at  the  head  of  theic 
regiments,  but  they  refused  to  take  an  active  part,  and  yet 
returned  rather  evasive  answers  to  the  agents  of  the  Eng. 
lish  parliament,  from  whom  they  expected  some  supplies. 

At  this  critical  time,  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  clothing  and  provision,  was  sent  to  Munroe  from 
Scotland  for  the  use  of  his  army,  and  at  the  same  time  ar-^ 
med  fiMir  ministers  of  the  Scottish  church,  appointed  to 
exert  themselves  in  favour  of  the  covenant  These  holy 
men  were  very  strenuous  jn  the  business  for  which  they 
were  employed.  They  went  from  parish  to  parish  through 
the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  enforcing  and  te^derii^ 
the  covenant,  which  they  declared  as  necessary  for  salvation 
as  the  sacrament  itself.  Such  active  zeal  was  attended  with' 
citable  success;  not  only  the  Scottish  troops,  and  the 
people  from  that  country,  but  many  of  the  English  in  Ul- 
St^,  soldiers,  officers,  gentry,  peasants,  eagerly  contended 
to  assume  an  engagement  so  essential  to  their  eternal  wel- 
fare. Notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  government,  and 
the  (^^sition  of  some  colonels,  who  read  the  proclamaUons 
against  it  at  tlie  head  of  their  regiments,  private  men  and 
subalterns  secretly  took  it,  and  afterwards  boldly  avowed 
it  Even  they,  who  had  appeared  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  were  caught  by  the  popular  infection,  and  those 
Vho  refused  to  engage  in  this  holy  vow,  were  considered 
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at  iinfmis  wrelcbes,  undeserving  df  the  r^fats  of  humanity,  C  If  A  f . 
or  the  eoatmon.  necessaries  oF  Kfk  , '    . 

f  Munroe  at  first  affected  great  moderation,  fHretendhig  to 
use  no  violence  agatn&t  those  who  refused  to*  tokethe  oath, 
and  leaving  them  entirely  to  thie  ministers  of  the  kirk  to 
convince  them  by  their  pious  exhortation^ ;  but  afterwards 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  on  reeeiving  a  eommismon  from  ^e 
English  parliam«)t,  under  their  fariNui  seal,  empowering  him 
to  command  all  the  forces  of  Ulster  subject  to  their- authority, 
both  Scottish  and  Englirii,  and  oppose  aH  the  enemies  of  the 
covenanters  in  open  war.  -  On  hearing  of  this  n^w  author 
rity  he  had  received,  the  royalists  assembled  at  BeHast,  in 
ctder  toxonsult  what  answer  tSi^.  would  give  to  hi&  demand 
of  obedience ;  but  during  their  consultation  he  came  sud* 
denly  on  them;;  and  surprised  the  town.  Afterwards  he 
marched  to  Lisbum,  but  the  English  officers  of  the  geurri-* 
soo,  being  prepared  to  resist  him,  he.  was  foiled  in  die  at* 
tenipt.  A  war  seemed  now  on  the  point  of  commencing 
between  the  British  forces  in  Ulster,  but,  on  consideration, 
both  parties  found  it  would  be:  for  their  mutual  intei^st  to 
^ier  into  a  compromise.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  English  should  not  be  obliged  to  t^ke  any  oath 
contrary  to  their  consciences,  until  they  represented 
their  scruples  to  the  English  parliament ;  that  they  should 
have  the  s^me  benefit  as  the  Scots  of  provisions  and  privi- 
leges, and  should  join  them  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Irish  rebels,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  the  king^$ 
express  order, 

4i^nned  at  this  union  of  the  British  forces  in  Ulster,  the 
confederate  Irish  at  Kilkenny  detached  Castlehaven  to  the 
support  of  Owen  O'Neal,  and  privately  offered  Ormond  the 
ooounand  of  their  forces,  as  rc^alists,  which  they  affected 
to  consider  themselves,  at  the  same  time  requiring  him  to 
proclaim  the  Scots'rdiels  for  their,  scandalous  breach  of  the 
^trmistijQ^.  These  proposals  Ormond  coukl  not  with  pro- 
priety accept,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to  (^nd  the  Irish, 
firom  whom  he  ekpeeted  supplies,  of  which  he  stood  in  great 
Q^ed.  Id  this  dilemma  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
them  tx)  amuse.  tb?m,  pleading  f(s  his  fxcose  for  not  decla- 
ring against  the  Scots,  that  in  a  point  of.  such  moment  he 
pust  wait  for  secret  instructions  from  the  king.    In  the 
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C  H  A 1.  moati  whife  l»  profifMid  that  if  tbe  Iriah  rfbtddl  him  pay 
—  ^     flfvl  uuhmtenoQ  for  m  thousand  foot  mod  mhmidrad  hone 
of  the  loyal  anny^  he  WoiaU  raaUMua  the  fioou  withia  due 
boaiKU.    lo  this  negeoialien  tooie  t»e  vaa  ^ptot^  aod 
while  it  wai  gmng  on  all  a^preheotioii  o<  Muttroe  oeaaed; 
fer  after  atterapttpg  tooie  hoalilitiet  to  jua^  Us  dedans 
tioiNf  ha  ihriiiik  doim  uHo  hit  usual  iaaetitity^  having 
neilber  the  incliMtieft  Mr  ahUky  to  prosecute  iha  vaor  wil| 
vigour. 
Negocis-       Whiletbeeariof  CNriBoiidwiMoontenAiig  withavaristy 
tfaeki^   ofdi«ieultte6»  prooepdiug  firom  the  pauses  already  sMitieiK 
lS4i.        ed»  an  Irish  negociatmi  of  great  importance  was  opened 
at  OsLfmdt    By  the  artides  of  cessation  it  had  been  agvesd 
that  the  confederates  shouM  send  agents  to  the  king  to 
treat  about  a  final  peaee,  on  the  aooompHshaseut  of  irfneh 
event  Charles  rested  his  hopes  of  a  powevful  reinfmroseMiit 
Scorn  bdaad.    Acoordinglyi  after  mueh  delay  the  agealB 
appeared  h^m^  the  lung  at  that  ei^,  on  the  twenty-thiid 
of  March  lM4s  and  made  a  formal  notification  of  tfaar 
tefmsf    They  insisted  ott  the  puUic  eitabtisbment  of  the 
pofnsh  mode  of  worship  in  Ireland,  on  the  rsversal  of  ill 
attainders  and  grants  of  land  Mnce  tbe  first  yett*  of  Wi^ 
bethy  with  «  variety  of  such  eaowbiumt  demands  as  r^qtihw 
^  in  i^ity  the  eKtinetion^rf"  the  Engtisb  power  in  thst 
kingdom*    Of  oourse  the  king  and  his  ministers,  howevor 
desirous  of  a  final  settlement,  were  obliged  to  deplare^  tiist 
they  could  hold  no  fartiber  ^nftrencewtth  them.     Tbqr 
then  proposed  terms  whi^  they  styled  moderate  atid  rsi* 
sonable.    Among  these  was  the  absulute  freedom  of  their 
idigion ;  a  free  parliameat,  with  a  suqieosion  of  PoynifigB^ 
law;  semin#|iee  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  eatbeHc 
Inwy^rsand  deigy ;  a  rdease  of  debts,  and  a  general  act  ef 
oblivion,  with  an  abolition  of  all  acts  and  attainders  against 
eathohqs  Moee  Aogni^  IMl ;  a  fi^asal  act  to  render  ths 
Jxulk  parliament  oomplelely  iadepend<»it  of  the  Enghdi 
one ;  the  excl|ita>o  from  this  parliament  of  every  mie  who 
had  not  an  estate  and  residence  in  Ivriand.    On  leceitisg 
saiiitfaction  ii|  these  points  they  oflbnsd  to  send  ten  thoussod 
men  to  assist  the  king  in  suppiwiing  ^e  unnatural  rebelBon 
in  Bfifllaad* 


^TlxNigh  nanj  of  dieir  demands  wetv  inadnitMiUe,  yet  CHaf. 
<%iilet8(oodsomudiiii  Medof  ^aMstoneediey  offerfd|.       ^' 


liuA  be  consettted  to  accefyt  thmr  memorial,  as  pvoductite 
of  a  peaee  by  nutad  oonoeBstons.  He  considered,  howerer, 
Aat  cbe  proteetant  party  in  Irriand  should  give  their  oon* 
sent,  and  iiceordtngly  he  dtreoled  Aw  Irish  ^vy-<xmneil  to 
send  over  sooi»  persons  of  expefienee  to  assist  fas  Ae  treaty. 
In  oompliance  with  fals  denre  they  nominated  archbifAiop 
Usb^  and  eight  others,  out  of  whom  the  king  selected 
four;  but  ^  sseakms  {Aotestants,  bring  dismtisfled  with 
An  mode,  held  a  meeting  at  tiie  hoose  cff  the  ^arl  of  ffiK 
dare,  and  appointed  a  deputation  of  six  persons,  whoarrir* 
ed  at  Oxford  before  the  other,  and  pmsented  thar  potion. 

The  demands  on  their  side  wereeqnaHy  extrairagant  with 
those  first  i0ttgd  by  the  commissionererftom  theeonfbd^rate 
catholies.  They  required  that  the  statutes  against  rucusanta 
should  be  rigidly  enforced,  that  Ae  whole  parly  should  be 
^sanned,  eompelkd  to  repair  all  damages  sustained  1^  pro- 
testantsy  punished  (at  th^  otfbnces  without  pardon  or 
mitigation,  that  the  forfeited  estates  sbottld  be  taken  into 
the  king*s  hands,  and,  after  satisfimtion  made  to  those  who 
daimed  under  former  aeto  of  p«rliament,  that  the  residue 
should  bo  granted  to  British  pkinlers.  On  these  terms  they 
innsted,  and  refused  in  the  smallest  degree  to  recede  from 
them,  though  it  was  impoisible  to  ettcute  diem  in  the  pre- 
sent dreumstanoe  of  the  country. 

When  they  had  stated  dieir  terms^  the  commissioners 
from  ihe  Irish  pri^yocoun^  arrived,  and  expressed  the 
h^est  disapprobation  of  the  extravagance  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  otfiers.  Yet  when  they  stated  their  own^ 
they  esade  proposals  th«nsdves  that  were  utterly  imprae* 
tkiMe ;  for  instance,  that  the  recusants  should  be  idl  dis* 
armed,  (he  penal  st«tiUes>enfmrced,  and  the  Hke. 

TfaWfby  the  mdance  of  the  oppo^te  parties,  wastfaeking 
disappointed  of  getting  that'  treaty  completed,  from  which 
he  had  expectations  of  essential  iH  in  the  present  critical 
skuatton  <rf  his  affiiirs.  The  ^M  Mame  he  inscribed  to  the 
puritans,  for  he  entertained  an  tenlravagant  opinion  <^  the' 
cadidbs^  seall^r  his  service^ .  ilMsb  was>«4ng  to  the  sugw 
ge^tions  of  the  queen«  who  |{«iiaaiiilNl  Ulis  unhappy  jtarince 
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CHAP,  tbatf  in  the  preseBt  conflict  of  pwrties,  ihey  were  the  only 

,   ^^'     subjects  on  whcee  fidelity  he  could  rely.    He>icas  thctoetete 

;  very  eondeaeending  in  hit  beh«?iour  towards  the  agents  of 

the  confederate  Irish^  and  made  several  emieeiii^ns  and 

opnciliatory  promises'  to  them.    Urged  by  bis  neeeesities^ 

he,  patbet^ly  adviled  them  against  delay  in  getting  the 

treaty  accomplished,  assuring  them  that  if  his  enemies  soc- 

eceded  agftinst  him,  they  would  easily  SKtirpate  both  thdr 

nation  and  religipn^  ^or- which  they  bad  such  aUionre&cc. 

Soothed  by  his  condescenuon,  the  agents- owned  with  suit* 

'  abfe  modesty,  that  his  majesty  could  not,  in  their  opioionv 

under  the  present  circumstances,  make  any  further  con* 

cessioiis,  and  hopedthat  the  general  assembly^  whexk  inforaoK 

ed  of  bi^  real  sitqsition,  would  moderate  their  demands, 

thou^  tiiey  tbemselvesbad  no  auUmrity  to  recede. 

Continued     Charles  i  being  well  assured  that  important  concessions 

mond.  ^'    ^"^^  be  granted  to  the  ponfederate  Irish  before  they  would 

consent  to  takcf  arms  in  his  behalf,  and  being  unaciqiiiaiatad 

witd  the  terms  that  ^ooldibe  pleasing  to  his.  own  party, 

resolved,  in  his  perplexityt  to  shift  the  odium  of  negotiation 

from.hifnfelf  on  the  ma>quis  of  Ormond.     He  tberefone 

sent  hip  a^  eommifsion  t<|make  ade^oitive  peace  with  the 

catholi^pf..  Ireland  on  sueh,  conditions  as  he  woidd  judge 

agreeable. to  the  publpp  wel£uce.    Involved  in  <M£eulties  by 

this  cpmiiEiissionx  the  marquis  found  them  ,«ttll  ioereased  bjp 

the  revolt  of  lord  luchiquinin  Munster,  who,  taking  offeaee 

at  the  Jung,  joined  the  ^parliamentary  p^rty,  and  i^taeked 

the  catholics  in  that  prpvince,  but  was  opposed  with  sueoeas 

byJord  (^astlehaven,  who  shut  him  up  in  Coi*k. 

164^  During  tliie  conttnuafice<^f -these  hostilities  Ormond  was 

involved  in  a  long  protracted  negcMialion  with  the  Irish  oon^ 

federates,  in  the  maoag^QMiit  of  which,  very  mudi  aguaat 

his  inclination^  he  was  left  entirely  tp  diye  direetioa  of  his 

own  judgment,  without  receiving  any  -iipeeific  instructions 

from  the  king  or  his  ministers.     In  September.  1644  he 

met  the  commissioners  q£  these  confederates,  in.<H*der  to  fix 

on  a  day  for  a  regular  mealing,  but,  by  the  violence  dl  the 

commisi^oners,  the  meeting,  .wi^  put  off  from  time  to  time, 

lentil  May  1645,  without  any  prospect  of  a^p^ace  b^g  con. 

duded.    Charles  in  the  vmixk  ^wbile  became  wore  esger  for 
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itdum  em,4»vii}l  hopes  of  aeooattxiocb^n  with  tlnrpotli*.  ^^|^* 
meat  bftd  mem  tsaMsbecU  and  A^sefoce  he  deabed  OraKKid . 
to  make  peace  wilih  the  Irish  uAaievfnit  should  ea$t^  so  that 
his  pcotestsnt  sobjeets  should  be  secuvedy  mid  this  rajFal  ao- 
thority  iQ  Ifriand  iprecenred  At  the  suae  time  he  diwiied 
him  not  to  Andge  these  iastraatiiMis^  unless  urged  by  nft« 
cesBity.  ...       '- .  It  '. 

Ormmid  was  now  more  pei^lased  than  evw,  as  Uie  4XNi^ 
federates  wuuld  iexpe<^  greater -coadessions  .  firom,  a  eoaatiy* 
man  than  could  with  propriety,  bet  granted.  -  He  tberefoife 
petitioned  to  be  removed  from  tbetgoVarMnent  Anxious  to 
retain  so&ithful  a  servant,  Cbasks  endeavoured  to  reoon* 
eile^bim.  to  his.  sitosilkm,  hj  am&rnagon  imn  new  favo«rS| 
and  by  giving  him  additional  authority.     He  also  enflka« 
Youred  to  sqc^he  the  opposite  parties^i  Jle  had  the  order  an- 
nulled,* made  1^  Parsons,  excluding'  reaitents  fioom  parka- 
meat,  as  being  an  encroachment  on  his  preirogative,.  and  to 
fieevent  the  clamour  of  protesunts  at  thnimeaaisrey    got  a 
bill  passed  in  Ireland  remEitting  theproteitattt  *elefgy  and* 
laity>all  debts  due  the  crown  for  ficmr  years-^att- 
.    Yet  his  endeavourr;to  ooneildkte  die^oonhdehite'  caiho* 
lies  did  no^iaake  themk  more  tiaotable.    Slated  by^tfaeir 
suocesses,  and  the  hopes  of  imporUpt  aid  frotn  abroad,  t^^eg^ 
beeame  luk&iwaimaboiit  the  treaty^    In  oUhrtoahew  Aeir 
echsequeneein  fotetgn  eound^ies,  fvom  wbomtiM^  e»peattd 
tUs  aid,  they  sent. fourteen  huotbred  men  to  -the  eervice  ol 
Fntnoe,.  and  made-  levies  for  Spain  at  the  very  time  that  Ihey 
denied'  Ormond's  earnest  request  of.  two  thousand  .men  for 
the  king^.  asststanoe  in .  Scotland.     This  ireh^taBce  diewed 
an  unfavotitable>diqposition  in  the  general  assembly  of  KiU 
keniiy,  before  whom  the  treaty  was  to  be  disenssed.     The. 
assembly  met  for  that  purpose  on.the*fifteenth  of  May  1645^ 
and  rec^ved  Ormondes  proposals  with  sueh  appanmt  tern* 
per,  that  there  seemed  no  obstaote  to  an  aoeommodation  ex- 
oq[>t  the  penal  laws.     It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  Aat 
it  was  made  up  of  discordant  materials.  The  moderate  party 
were  indeed  sincerely  desirous -of  an  acoonnnodiitkNi, .  but 
those  of  the  contrary  diqpo^tion;   who  were  too  numerous, 
were  extremely  averse  to  it.     Among  these  the  deputies  of 
Ulster  were  most  strenuous  in  their  opposition,  for  they 
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g  of  the  poftwiiimif  mri  adtutagw  they  had  mctfoiamd^  mad 
tnigfal  be  brought  to  puiiithiBe&t  for  ihsa  crinea.     The 
ivielMoe  of  thk  peir^  wet  ncreMad  by  the  flanog  Mid  of 
the  ckrgy  noer  littiag  hi  oonTOoetiqii»  who  weie  aho  mpfttB^ 
heoiii^  of  fatiait  the  peoperties  of  the  peotettaat  nniefeen 
which  they  had  in  th^  heiid%  end  dedaimed  with  gnat 
vioknee  agahiit  every  agteameiit  diat  would  dtmtoish  tbe 
power  or  ^dandovr  of  the  eatfaolic  estabBahmn  t  in  leeland. 
M  thb  ieCBmp«aiioe  tbe  genend  aasesihl^  affected  to  be 
dia|deaicd>  dedariag  their  proceedings  to  be  seditioiie  and 
trndiefouhy  and  yet  acceded  to  their  wishei)  by  re&aimg  to 
aUew  die  diurcbea  taken  fhmi  the  protoirtant  dergy  to  be 
ledored  to  them. 

During  tbe  diBcuiticn  of  the  terend  pointe  pnqioted^  ma 
aocoiiot  arrhred  of  die  drcedful  overthrow  sustained  by  die 
khig^a  amy  at  Naaeby,  by  the  parliamentary  £aroes  under 
Cnooiwd  aiid  Kairfluu    Tins  news^  instead  of  inging  tbe 
oonfederatts  to  an  ounediato  aceomunidatiop»  as  their  »» 
terests  and  tbe  king'*s  wereso  ckxttly  oonneeted^  caused  theni 
to  Iciee  sdU  higher  in  their  dennnds,  on  tbe  supposition^  that 
tbcy  could  extort  any  cottossoiona  they  pleased  hem  tbe  m« 
bapyy  BKinardh  in  Us  present  distressed  situetion*     <tew 
sMHld  dieB  stated  to  them  briefly  die  sum  of  ooncessiom 
'raet  tbe  utmost  extpenuty  of  chstiess  ooidd  fixee  from  die 
fcingv  among  which  was  a  rep^  of  the  penal  statutm  agunal 
leoossnts.    They  found,  however^  thathe  was  not  confined 
to  tbeee,  ftr  the  kingVi  csbmet,  after  his  defeat  ct  Naseby^ 
kmng  faHen  into  the  hands  of  tbe  iriBtorsy  the  seveiai  pa« 
pern  cootabied  in  it  weiB  published,  whence  tbe.confixle- 
rates  disteetemd  Onnond's  prirate  iostnietiotts  to  condude 
a  pMtee  wkUiper  k  wayeiM^  and  republished  the  letter  with 
sevcfe  aniasadTerrions  on  his  conduct.    Their  discmeioos 
wereofooime  interrupted  by  this  discovery^  but  another 
person  soon  arrived,  sifter  long  expectadoo,  who  was  belt^ 
prepared  to  gratify  theur  wishes. 

Edward,  cari  of  GHamoigan,  son  of  the  manittis  of 
Wottester,  a  man  of  a  saqguiae  temper,  wns  steoi^ly 
attached  to  the  king,  for  whose  i$«rvioe  he  bad.  raised 
a  body  rf  troops^   at  bts  own  and  his  father's  ei^ttse* 
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In  fetum^  lie  uru  at  present  hooourod  with  langabr  moAu  CHAP, 
of  tke  royal  £Eivoar»  and  bad  niore  splendid  promises  made  ^^^* 
him.  Thmigfa  he  was  a  vaiH  mao»  sad  of  a  weak  intellect,  '~^ 
yet  as  he  had  an  insinuatiiig  addMss,  was  a  eealous  cathdic» 
ami  alhed  to  some  erf  the  most  powerful  families  in  Ireland,, 
be  was  considered  by  the  king  as  a  pnqierperscm  to  be  nent 
to  that  countty,  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  retarded  the  aid 
from  the  eonledarate  Irish,  wfaidi  he  bad  so  long  deured. 
While  he  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  he  amused  the  kii^ 
rath  high  esqiectaticMM.  He  promised  to  lead  mK  diousand 
Iririi  foroes  into  England  in  the  mondi  of  June ;  to  rdnforce 
them  with  four  thoittand  royalists  of  Wales;  to  block  up 
Milfinrd^haTen  with  his  transports;  to  advance  thirty  thou* 
sand  pounds,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  and  to 
raise  tUrty  thousand  more.  But  he  was  detained  too  long 
in  England,  to  fulfil  these  vast  engagematits,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive in  Irdand  till  the  end  of  July. 

RqfMdring  to  Eilkemiy,  with  suitable  recommendations, 
espedally  widi  one  from  Chreaond,  be  met  widi  a  very  fa- 
vound:de  reoeption  firom  the  confederates.  He  then  produ- 
ced two  cemmisttons  from  the  kii^,  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
allowmg  him  fuH  power  to  regulate  a  treaty.  From  a  no^ 
bleman  of  dieir  own  religion,  and  neariy  allied  to  themselves, 
possessed  of  sudi  authcority,  the  confederates  had  sanguine 
expsetauons,  and  were  certainly  not  disappointed.  Tl% 
terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  require  much  chscussion ;  they 
wete  adjusted  privately  between  the  two  parties,  and  it  was 
ocmckided  on  the  twenty^-fifUi  of  Aiigust.  Grlamorgan  ex- 
ettsd  himself  to  expedite  the  business.,  as  be  was  c^ager  to  lead 
ten  thoGMUid  Irish  into  England  to  restore  the  king^i  au-. 
thori^,  which  be  thou^t  he  could  do.  By  this  treaty  the 
Aoimm  WOTthi^  and  even  the  papal  authority,  was  virtually 
^sUdbUshed  in  Ireland,  but  the  articles  were  to  be  kef^  se- 
ciet  until  circumstances  should  allow  their  disclosure. 

Havii^  now  settled  the  matter  privately  wiUi  respect  to 
f^S^,  which  was  the  chief  pomt,  the  omfederaftes  con* 
tinued  to  hold  a  pubHc  negotiation  with  Ormond.  The  ar- 
tides  of  a  civil  Mlut»  were  soon  settled,  but  when  they.mad^i 
their  extravagant  demands  with  respect  to  religion,.  Ormond 
^uso^t^Domi^y,  which  oUiged  them  to  recede,  and  con- 
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cn  A  p. sent  to  more  vboderate  ocmeeflsions.  Tbey  tfaea  pvopoted^ 
_J^.JL.  tbat  no  clause  in  this  treaty,  sfaould  predude  the'cathi^ 
IVam  .such  further  graces*  as  the  king  might  be  pleased  to 
grants  which  was  aoeepted,  but  of  these  graces:  they  were 
already  aspired  by  .their  private  agreemeiH  with  GUunoigao. 
Ten. thousand  men  were  then  ordered  by  a  vole  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  for  the  royal  serrice,  and  the  king  every  mo- 
ment expected  their  embarkation,  but  n««t  diffiGulties  arose 
to  de|^at  the  purposes  of  this  unhaf^  peinee. 
Suspended  Previous  to  the. arrival  ef  Glamorgan,  and  during  the 
J??®°""^" course  of  the  negotiation  with  Ormond,  a  numerous  party 
of  the  confederates,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  supportio; 
the  king,  had  discovered  a  solicitude  to  restore  the  public 
peace,  and  were  contented  with  a  free  enjoyment  of  their  re^ 
ligion  wiiboiit  the  splendour  of  a  public  estaUishmieat*  The 
clergy,  however,  inveaghed  with  acrimony  against  this  deser- 
tion of  the  church,  and  their  agents  at  Eome  represented 
ti^  danger  which  might  thence  aoc^rue  to  the  interests  of 
their  religioti.  In  curder  to  avert  this  danger  Renuncciai, 
the  pope's  nuncio,  ar(;hbishop  of  Ferniq,  was  direct^  to 
hasten^Ao  Ireland.  This  prdate  was  polite,  agreeable  and 
eloquent,  regular  and  ^ven  austere  in  his  modei<^iij&,'but 
at  the  same  time  passionate,  ambitious  and  vain,  distinguish- 
ed by  an  intemperate  2eal  for  popery,  and  .possessed  witbaa 
opinion  that  he  was  destin^  by  Providence  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  western  islands  from  heresy*  He  was  particulady 
instructed  by  the  pope  to  unite  the  catholic  bisi^ops  of  Ice- 
land in  a  determined  declaration  of  war,  until  their  ^eli^^ 
should  be  completely  estaUished,  aud  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  committed  to  a  catholic  lord-lieUtepaAti* 
On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  was  treated.with .respect  by 
*  government,  in  order  to  get  his  consent  to  the  measure- ^^ 

ready  adopted.  Without  delay,  he  hastened  to  Kilkennjri 
and  by  ttie  hands  of  Glamorgan  received  a  very  condescend- 
ing letter  from  the  king.  Glamorgan  addressed  himsdf  to 
him  with  great  deference,  and  explained  the  nature  of  .his 
xM)mmission  to  treat  with  the  Irish.  Yet  this  singular  at- 
tention i>hewn  him,  instead  of  mollifying,  tended  only  to  in- 
crease his  obstinacy.  He  objected  both  tp  the  public  and 
private  treaty ;  to  the  articles  of  religion  as  being  aitirelj 
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innAoitaV^^^-strQni^condemaed.die  oofleeahiwnt  of  CHAP, 
'tfa^fle^-  yfiiU  th&poiidea\  srtklea  wem  puUished^'  .wilh  which  ' 

.foreigners  of  tbeii*  petsuasion  vtoki.  be  juslly  ofi^nded. 
Wb&i  heiound'his  argunie«itd«oukl  acH;  briog  oter  the  stt- 
poema  eotiBtU  to4iis«^inioii)  "who  were  iiifl(tenoed  by  the  more 
modetftte eadiolies^  be rceolved  togiTe them  every  oppdsidon 
in  bi&^powwn.  -He  itidueed'Cn^t'Imh  jlrelates,  at  a  private 
meeting  in  JEHkeitny^  to  join  bin  in  a  protestation  against 
the  peace,!  and  prevailed  on  Glamorgan;  who  had  a  profound 
reqpeet  for  bis  kfmtual  authority,  to  sign  another  instru- 
ment^ by  way.6f  ap^ndage  to  his.fcoidier  treaty^  engaging 
thatthelordUUeut^fiant  sh<>uldbe.a  eatoolicy  Utat  catholic 
UriK^  shouhisit  in  parliameilt,  that  the  universities  should 
be  under  their  4ilreotio%«nd  that  the  ji^isdiction  of  the  su- 
preme eouncil  ih«uld'  conti^ae  uiitil  all  the  private  articles 
weceratified*  ^  Tlie  con)pletio9%  'however,  of  this  scheme 
met  with  «n  ii^erruptioil  by  a^  accidental  discovery. 

Sir  Charles  CSoote,  a  strenuous  parti^n  of  the  English  par-  By  papers 
liflaoQi^ntj  being  oomoiissioified  by^tJ^^emio  command  in  Coni»  '^^^^ 
naught,  fsrevailedon  a  detachment c^  Muntdie^s  army  to  fol- 
W  him,  B&d  wkh  them  be  took'possesion  of  the  town  of  Slb- 
go»  While daieconfed^atesandOriikmd  were  both  sending 
troops  to  resist  bim  for  violating!  the  armistice,  the  catholic 
udibislK^  of  'Suam,'  a  wadike;  efauilchman,  with  what 
bmm  he  ccnsld:  ocJtect  made  tHjboId^^Uttack  on  the  town, 
wfaicb  be  b^-neaa^ly  iakeo,  but.  H^U(-at  length  repulsed 
asd  riaitt*  -  In  hisi  baggage,  picked!  up Ua  the  pursuit,  was 
found  «  copy  of  GflamorgaoV  private  treaty  with  the'oonfe- 
d^i^ea^tajcopy  ai^o  of  bis  commissions  and  of  othet"  papers 
rshtiog'ta-tW trantoctioa.  ''■*  -r 
■  ^These-ati^entm  papers  were  inamediatdy  sent  to  the 
BngKAr|iariia«ieht,  by  wboln  they  were  published,  •  and 
dSkdedrTcauae  of  triumph  to  the  king's  enemies,  who  had 
>6B  declared,  that  hje  designed  to- establish  popery.  His 
s»hi|ters,  tberefpve,  in  IselaUd,  unde^  the  apprehension  of 
UtfHTtlestailtsutjj^ts  deserting' bim,  were  obliged  to  usf^ 
wery  exer^n  tp  remove  tbe  imputation.  Accordingly, 
Iwd  I%by,'  one  of  hSs  secretaries  of  state,  yho  had  ,bee9 
«ent  to  Ireland  as  an  assistant,  to  Ormond,  seized  Glamor^ 
gan  in  Dublin,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  foi;  presuming. 


en  AP.onapretendtdaaliiotttyfinnBtbeldsgytodbdia^  toiririeb, 
'^he  declared,  his  majesty  would  not  oooseoti  if  it  wmee  mtm 
to  redeem  his  ttcmn  ^md  save  his  fimily  ftom  destraction. 
On  this  charge  he  was  committed  to  cosiody,  and  exanined 
by  a  committee  of  the  prhry  oouooil,  before  whooi  he  ia- 
sisted  on  the  aothenttoity  <^  bis  commission^  but  candidly 
owned,  that  he  had  received  no  specific  iastmetiona  fiom 
the  king,  who  was  not  bound  to  observe  any  articles  be 
might  disapprove,  dedartng,  at  the  same  tune,  that  in  the 
whole  transaction  he  was  actuated  by  a  aed  for  his  majes* 
ty^s  interest,  especially  by  an  ardent  desire  for  obtainiogfor 
him  the  Irish  auKiliaries  of  which  he  stood  so  mueh  in  need. 
The  general  assembly  of  Kilkenny  was  at  first  ^My 
offended  at  his  confinement,  but,  on  recollection,  they  per* 
ceived  the  severity  was  afl^ected,  and  shown  him  with  an  in* 
tent  to  retain  the  attachment  of  the  king^s  protestant  sdb- 
jects.  In  a  few  days  they  applied  to  Ormond  for  his  re* 
lease,  assuring  him,  that  without  it  neither  the  troops  oouU 
be  sent  to  his  mi^esty^s  aid,  nor  the  treaty  complied.  This 
applieatioii  had  its  due  effect.  The  resentment  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council  now  subsided,  and  they  liberated  him  oa 
his  giving  security  for  his  appearance  when  requi]Ml»  being 
well  satisfied,  they  said,  that  his  proceedings  were  owi^ 
to  an  indiscreet  zeal  for  his  migesty^s  service.  They  tbea 
sent  him  to  Kilkenny,  with  a  commission  to  treiU;  with  the 
confederates,  in  particular  to  expedite  the  condusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Ormond,  which  had  been  so  long  in  agitaden 
Accordingly  the  negocialion  was  resumed  between  the  nsr-* 
quis  and  their  agents,  Darey  and  Browne  ;  but  dtficuldet 
still  occurred.  Digby  protested,  with  great  vsbettenss, 
against  the  rel^^s  aaticles  of  Oi«morgs«i''s  trea^,  and 
tile  king  publicly  discUimed  his  giving  hitii  authori^  to 
consent  to  these,  allowing  him  only,  he  saidf  a  eommisefeii 
to  raise  troops  in  Ireland.  But  in  his  private  tetters  to  iUb 
nobleman  be  acknowledges  the  coolfary^  ^spres^i^  bis 
royal  approbation  of  his  conduct ;  a  dupttcity  that  ecrtoialy 
did  not  redound  to  his  honour.  This  c^ppoM^m,  eitlief 
real  or  affected,  gave  great  offibnce  to  ^  ooafodefWtes^  end 
tended  to  delay  a  final  settlemeat 
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The  opposition,  however,  of  the  nuncio  was  more  stre-CH  AP. 
nuous  and  sincere ;  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent  any  ac-     ^^* 
eommodation,  unless  with  such  extravagant  terms  \n  favour  Treaty 
of  his  own  religion  as  he  had  already  proposed.     He  then  «^^^"  ^ 
produced  the  plan   of  a  treaty  perfectly  suitable  to  his 
wishes,  formed,  he  said,  between  the  pope  and  the  queen* 
Of  this  treaty  he  easily  induced  the  most  of  the  clergy  to 
sign  their  acceptance,  and  proposed  it  in  due  form  to  the 
general  assembly,  as  the  joint  production  of  the  pope  and 
the  qtieen ;  and  stating,  that  he  daily  expected  to  receive 
the  original  from  Rome.    Vet  his  pompous  proposal  had 
not  the  desired  effect ;  the  general  assembly  would  not 
accept  his  treaty ;  he  prevailed,  indeed,  on  a  few  deputies, 
with  Glamorgan,  now  a  jealous  adherent,  to  sign  a  stipula- 
tion that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  before  the  first  of 
May  1646.     In  the  mean  while  a  new  general  assembly 
was  qaljed,  who  did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  agreement  of  a  few  members  of  a  former  one,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  business  without  delay,  concluded  the 
peace  on  the  twenty-eight  pf  March. 

By  the  terms  of  it  the  extravagant  demands  for  an  esta-    ism^ 
l)lis{(ment  of  the  catholic  religion  was  not  conceded,  but  a 
complete  toleration  was  afforded.     The  various  articles^ 
bdeed,  are  too  numerous  to  be  distinctly  specified,  but  a 
few  may  be  noted.     A  new  oath  was  to  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  all  acts  and  attainders 
against  catholics  for  five  years  past  were  to  be  annulled ; 
they  were  allowed  to  keep  their  own  estates  now  in  their 
possession,  and  the  Irish  to  hold  the  forts,  towns,  and  disr 
tricts  widiin  their  quarters.     In  return,  they  engaged  t^ 
tlWsport  ten  thousand  troops  to   England  for  the  kin&^^s 
>ervice  in  six  weeks ;  but,  on  failure  of  doing  so,  without 
a  ioQcient  reason,  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  king 
^Wtt  to  be  void. 

OnoSond  now  begaii  to  prepare  for  the  embarkation  of 
the  Qrst  division  of  the  Irish  troops,  but  it  was  found  that 
they  had  been  delayed  until  the  time  of  employing  them 
with  advantage  was  past.  Chester,  which  they  were  in** 
tended  to  relieve,  had  now  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary 
f drcesy  «nd  the  royal  cause  became  hopeless. 
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CHAPTER  ^m 


Sad  condition  of  Charles'^Oppqsition  to  the  treaty — Victory 
of  Owen  O'Neal'^yiplence^  of  the  nuncio  and  clergy-^ 
Triumph  of  the  nuncior^Siege  of  Dublin — Disunion  of 
leaders — Ormond's  negociaiions-r'His  treaty  with  parlifi' 
ment^rHis  departure-r-Diversity  of  schevnes — Prestaris 
defeat  at  Dunganrhill — Exertions  of  Inchiqmn-^' His  wc- 
iory  at  Knocknoncssr^onfederates  in  disorder^^oined  bif 
Inchiquin — Opposition  of  the  nuncio — Catholics  at  war 
with  each  other — OrmonJ's  retum-^His  treaty  concluded-^ 
His  justification — The  prince  proclaimed  king — jTAe  mur 

'  ^io's  departure — Overtures  of  Ormondr^Conduct  of  Rupert 
^^Its  effect— Difficulties  of  Ormor^d-^His  design  on  Dulh 
lin — His  defeat  at  Rathminc9^  * 

CHAP.  The  tide  of  success  having  turned  to  the  contrary  direction, 
XIII.    ^Yie  unhappy  Charles fle(J  in  disguise  at  the  approach  of  Fai|:- 

Sad  condi-fex^ith  his  victorious  troops,and,on  the  fifth  qf  May, deliver? 

Pharles.  ?^  himself  to  the  Scottish  forces  atNewairk.  In  this  ^eplorabk 
conditio!}  of  the  king  the  Irish  auxiliaries  could  afford  bim 
no  relief^  and  therefore  it  was  proposed  to  Ormond  by  the 
confederates,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  employ  their  forces 
against  Inchiquin  and  the  adherents  of  the  parliament  in 
Slunster,  as  it  would  seyve  the  king  better  to  clear  Ireland 
of  his  enemies,  th^n  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  assist 
him  in  Btigland.  But  Qfmond  refused  to  consent  to  this 
measure  until  his  treaty  was  published,  ^nd  that  of  6W 
inorgan  suppressed.  Tp  this  they  were  unwilling  to  agree; 
but  being  apprehensive  that  Ormond  would  join  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  they  at  length  complied.  While  they  were 
debating  thi§  business,  Ormond  received  an  order  from  tjie 
king  to  enter  into  np  conditions  with  the  Irish,  by  which 
the  publication  qf  thp  treaty  was  of  course  i5usj)end^d, 
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ThjBy  ^erej  hoii^jver,  'sooninforined  by  a  tett^  from  the  9^j^j''' 
prin^  of.Wates,  that  the  order  was  extorted  from  the  cap— 1— .i^ 
live  monteoh  by.  force.     The  difficulty  being  now  removed, 
tile  artides  of  the  ti^eaty  were  ratified  by  poclamalion  on 
the  twenty^ninth  of.  Jbly. 

The  treaty,  of.  peace,  which,  ^fter  such  tedious   negotia-  ^P^^^^. 
tlon,  had  been  at  length  Iwought  about,  in  no  one  papti^u-  ty. 
1^  ^as  found  to  suit  the  purpose  intended.  '  It  was  delay- 
ed so  long  iintil  the  aid  it  was  to  afford  the  king  in  Eng*- 
laod  cquld  be  of  np  avail ;  it  was  despised  by  the  adherents 
of  the  covenant  in  Ulster,  and  of  the  English  parliament 
in  Mun$ter>  whose  favourite  f^Uui  was  the  extirpation  of  the 
Irish  race  and  popery ;  by  many  erf"  the  Irish  race  it  wa» 
abhorred,  who  were  eager  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Eng- 
li|>h  colpnists  and  heresy ;  but  above  all  others  it  was  odious 
to  the  muncio,  whp  aimed  at  the  complete  subjection  of  Ire- 
land to  the  papal  see.     Disappointed  in  his  attempts  on 
Preston'^  army,   whp  adhered  to  the  confederates,  he  ap- 
plied to  Owen  O'Neal,  and  the  Ulster  forces,  who  were  of* 
fended  with  the  sujH'^me  council,  and  therefore  they  were 
easily  prevailed  on  to  declare  against  the  peace.     The  zea] 
of  O'Neal  ^ras  inpreas^  by  a  large  sum  of  money  given 
him  by  the  nuncio,  and  the  promise  of  much  more  in  fiiture. 

Tfhe  follpwers  pf  this  leader  consisted  mostly  of  barbarous  victory'' cif 
rovers  called  creagfii^,  whose  depredations  caused  the  council  Qi'JI'Vt 
of  Kilkenny  to  oppose  them  by  an  armed  force,  and  having 
collected  of  these,  about  the  ehd  of  May,  a  body-  of  five 
thousand  foot  and  ^ve  hupdred  horse,  he  advanced  towards 
Armagh.     ^PP'^^^^^^Y^  ^^  ^"  attack  on  some  of  the  British 
garrisons,  Mqnrpc  fpUojsfefl  hini  with  an  army  of  six  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eigl?t  bMpdred  oavalry>  under  bis  com- 
mand.    Arriving  at  Armagh  at  midnight  he  was  informed 
that  the  Irish  general  lay  ^evqn  miles  c^  at  the  village  of 
Benburb,  posted  between  t\^o  hills,  with  a  wood  behind, 
and  the  river  Blackwater  on  his  right. '  At  day-break  hfe 
inarched  from  Armagh^  and  crossing  the^  river  at  a  ford  ih 
view  of  O'Neal,  advanced  to  attack  bim^  bnl  thisxautidus 
^neral,  amusing  him  with  skirmishes  during  the  day,  de- 
ferred the  battle  till  evening,  when  he  saw  the  sun  shine  in 
the  enemy's  face.     At  t^is  time  Munroe,  mistaking  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Irish  for  §ome  succqur  h^  expected^  wa^ 
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CHAP,  oonAised  at  ihi  disappcmitvent,  and  being  alannad  at  die 
XII.     remforoement  received  by  the  eneaiy>  be  prepared  to  retreat 
-     •        Of  this  faTourable  moment,  the  Irish  general  took  the  ad- 
vantage, and  instantly  attacked  the  Scottish  cavabry  with 
great  fury,  which  was  broke  by  the  sudden  onso^  and  being 
driven  back  on  the  infiftntry,  the  whole  was  put  to  flight 
In  this  defeat,  three  thousand  of  the  Scottish  army  were 
slain,  their  artillery,  most  o£  their  tents,  baggage,  said  pro* 
visions  taken,  with  the  loss  of  only  seventy  on  the  side  of 
the  Irish.    The  only  resistance  they  met  was  from  an  Eag- 
Ibh  regiment  commimded  by  lord  Blaney,   which  main- 
tained  their  post,  until  almost  all  of  them  fell  with  dieir  va- 
liant commander.    Had  the  rest  imitated  their  example, 
the  victory  would  not  have  been  so  easily  gained.     His  ar- 
my being  increased  to  ten  thousand  by  this  success,  O^Neal 
eontinued  the  pursuit  of  the  routed  foe,  and  threatened  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  province ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
victorious  carreer,,  he  was  stopped  by  a  message  fixim  the 
nuncio,  who  called  him  into  Leinster  to  oppose  the  peace. 
Violence        Relybg  on  such  suj^rt,  the  adherents  of  the  nuncio  be- 
of  the  nun- came  confident,  and  prevented  the  proclamation  of  the  peace 
der£^.      ^^  several  parts.    At  Limerick  the  mayor  and  hendds,  in 
attempting  to  execute  their  office,  were  attacked  by  a  mob, 
headed  by  the  clergy,  and  wounded,  some  mortally,  and 
committed  to  prison  for  ten  days.     For  this  outrage  the 
clergy  got  the  nuncio^s  benediction.   At  a  meeting  of  eccle- 
siastics in  Waterford,  which  he  summoned,  excommunica- 
tion was  denounced  against  all  who  promoted  the  treaty, 
and  a  new  oath  of  association  fotoed,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  not  to  adhere  to  aijy  peace  but  such  as  would 
be  approved  of  by  the  Irish  clergy  convened  in  a  general 
assembly. 

Submissive  to  their  spiritual  instructors,  the  ignorant 
multitude  exclaimed  against  any  peace  but  such  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  clergy,  whose  arrogance  was  increased 
by  the  supreme  council  attempting  to  soothe  them,  instead 
of  enforcing  dwir  authority.  Alarmed  at  the  blind  obe- 
dience of  the  mob,  and  of  Owdn  O'Neal  to  the  orders  of  the 
nuncio ;  at  the  ambiguity  of  Preston's  conduct,  pai*  of 
whose  army  bad  already  deserted  to  the  clergy';  at  the  pro- 
gress of  Inchiquin,  with  hi^  »aiiiamentary  force^  in  Um-^ 


sterillie  eou^il  eotnefttly  urged  the  lordJieuterifttit  to  pi*o.  c  H  /v  P. 
oeed  to  E&^ny  to  amist  them  in  theit  endeAyours  to  maia-  ^^Hf^ 
tftin  the  trenty.  A6C(^ding1y,  h^  proceeded  at  th^  hedd  of 
of  tiw  thousand  men,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  cairak-y, 
accompanied  hy  th^  marquis  of  ClAnrlca!*de,  and  Idi^d  Dig- 
by,  and  ovi  hiis  arrival  at  Kilkenny  #as  recdved  with  all  du6 
respect,  and  apparent  demonstlrati6nd  of  joy.  But  hh  soon 
perceived  that  his  dttemptihg  td't-efctJncUe  the  refractory 
would  be  ineffectual,  and  besides  got  some  news  that  alarm* 
ed  him ;  for  he  was  informed  that  the  nuncio  had  prevailed 
on  Preston  to  join  O'Neal,  and  that,  by  his  dfesire,  both 
'  these  generals  Wfere  proceeding  with  thdir  forces  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return.  This  intelligence  urged  him  to  make 
Ws  escape  with  all  speed,  which  he-etfected,  and  by  forced 
inarches  arrived  at  the  capital. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  nuncio,  who  so6n  after,  by  *rriuinph 
his  own  authority,  dissolved  the  constitution  formed  by  the^j^J^"^* 
confisderate  cathdics  at  Kilkenny.  Entering  the  city  in  re- 
gal pomp,  this  powerful  ecclesiastic  committed  to  prison  the 
members  of  the  supreme  council,  with  others  who  promoted 
the  peace,  and  established  a  coundl,  consisting  of  four 
b»h<^s  and  eight  la3naien,  nominated  by  himself.  Of  this 
iJotmdl  he  liecame  president,  modelled  the  armie^,  appoint- 
ed th^  officers,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  hid  authority,  deter- 
mmed  and  commanded  at  his  pleasure.  '  Lord  Musketry 
he  deposed  and  imprisoned,  and  in  his  place  created  his  ob- 
sequious adherent,  Glamorgan,  generd  of  Munstei*.  He 
€Ven  promised  him  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  as  soon  as 
Ormond  should  be  driven  from  the  capital,  of  which  he  was 
quite  certain. 

In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Preston  and  0*Neal  prooeed-Sjege  of 
ed  with  their  united  forces  to  lay  siege  to  Dubnn,  but  a 
jealousy  broke  out  between  these  generals,  Preston  thought 
the  nuncio  was  partial  to  O'Nea!,  and  the  latter  was  offend- 
ed with  the  fiwrmer,  because  the  gentry  of  Leinster  applied 
to  Preston  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  his  troops.* 
However,  the  united  army  continued  thejr  march  towards 
the  capital.  In  this  city  certainly  sufficient  ^eal  was  dis- 
pfejred,  aod  every  possible  preparation  made  fox  a  siege ; 
bHt  tha  lord-lteutenant  was  sensible  of  his  inability  to  sus- 
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G  HA  P.  tun  it)  from  the  want  of  supplies  of  every  kind,  of  nkmtj, 
^^f^  provisions,  and  ammunition.    He  had  already  got  twenty^ 
three  thousand  pounds  by  a  mortgage  on  his  estates^  whi^ 
was  expended  in  the  public  service^  and  bad  received  two 
thousand  more  from  his  tenants  at  Kilkenny^  which  served 
just  to  purchase  subsistence  for  a  few  days*    In  the  mean 
while  the  confederate  generals  advanced  towaiids  Dublin 
at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  «xteen  hundred 
horse,  and  i^hen  they  approached  the  capital  they  sent  the 
marquis  of  Ormcmd  dieir  propositions,  to  which  an  imme^ 
diate  answer  was  required.    They  demanded  that  the  exar- 
oise  of  the  Romish  religion  should  be  as  free  and  public  in 
all  the  English  garrisons  as  in  Paris  or  Brussels,  and  that 
Dublin,  Drogheda,  Trim,  Newry,  Carlingfard,  and  other 
places  in  the  English  quarters  should  be  garrisoned  by  ca- 
tholics.    Though  surrounded  with  difficulties,  Ormond  dis- 
dained to  tetum  an  answer  to  such  insdent  proposals.  He 
had  just  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder  supplied  him  by  a 
parliamentary  ship,  which,  might  enable  him  to  make  soma 
resistance.     Sensible  that  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the 
Irish  generals,  he  resdved,  as  the  last  expedient,  to  apply 
to  the  English  parliament  for  succours.    After  diiferent 
proposals  it  was  at  len^  agteed  that  he  should,  for  due 
considerations^  resign  his  government  and  garrisons  to  com- 
missioners of  the  English  parliament^  and  when  this  was 
settled^  three  thousand  infantry,  and  three  hundred  cavalry, 
were  ordered  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Dublin. 
Disunion       ^°  ^^^  mean  while^  the  besieging  armies  approached  and 
of  ksdcrs.  took  their  stations  around  that  city  with  a  very  formidable 
appearance.    But  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  Bmm  them 
was  greater  in  show  than  reality^     The  jealousy  between 
the  two  generals  still  subsisted,  which  caused  each  to  op- 
pose the  other^s  plans,  and  their  animosities  were  communis 
cated  to  the  officers  of  the  respective  armi^  whoexfuressed 
tiheir  abhorrence  of  each  other  in  insulting  language.    One 
party  was  upbraided  by  their  o]^nents  with  being  ncNrthems 
amd  barbarians,  the  other  with  being  the  descendants  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  threat^ied  with  total  extirpation,  when  the 
dominion  of  Ireland  should  revert  to  its  rightful  possessors, 
the  ori|;i|ial  Irish,    Hence^  instead  of  carrying  on  the  siege 
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in  concert,  they  were  readj  to  draw  the  swofd  against.eadi  C  H  A  P« 
other.  O'Neal  affetted  to  be  apprehensive  of  some  insidious  '^^^' 
designs  from  Preston,  whom  the  nuncio,  who  was  attached 
to  the  other,  had  resolved  to  take  into  custody,  and  was 
with  difficulty  prevented,  Of  these  dissensions  lord  Digby 
attempted  to  take  die  advantage,  and  prevailed  on  Clanri- 
carde  to  go  and  lay  certain  proposftis  before  the  nuncb  and 
council.  These  seemed  very  satisfwstory  to  the  moderate 
catholics,  but  w^o  opposed  by  the  huncia  Of  course  a 
strong  d€i)ate  took  plaoe  between  diem ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
it  an  account  came,  that  the  parliamentary  forces  hml  land- 
ed in  Dublin.  On  this  they  started  fi-om  the  coundl. 
O'Neal  decamped  in  the  night  with  his  trqops ;  the  supreme 
council  ha^ed  to  Kilkenny,  and  the  nuncio  followed  with 
all  speed.  Preston  and  his  officers^  indeed,  kept  their 
ground,  continuing  their  i^gociations  with  Clanricarde. 

Ormond  now  had  more  leisure  to  treat  with  the  commis*^^'™^^*'* 
sioners  of  the  English  parliament  on  the  resignation  .of  his  ums!^* 
government ;  but  as  he  had  some  hopes  of  a  successful  issue 
with  Preston,  he  objected  to  their  terms  as  not  b^ing  suffi- 
mently  precise,  and  could  not  consent  to  resign  until  he  re* 
teived  the  king's  permission,  and  they  received  more  speci- 
fic instructions  from  their  mnployers.  They  offered  him, 
it  is  true,  if  his  estates  did  not  produce  so  much,  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  of  a  pennon,  but  he  required  an  imme« 
diate  supply  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  the  muntenance  ai 
his  men.  Dissatisfied  with  his  conditions,  they  re-embark- 
ed their  troops,  and^carried  them  to  Ulster. 

While  he  was  discussing  the  different  points  with  these, 
he  was  also  carrying  on  the  negociation  with  Preston,  to 
whom  Cldnricarde  and  Di^y  offered  articles,  to  which  Or- 
mond hud  strong  objections ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  penal 
kws  should  be  repealed,  the  churches  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  catholics,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known  ; 
that  he  should  obey  all  orders  in  their  favour  received  from 
the  queen  or  pince  (rf*  Wales,  or  such  as  secretary  Digby 
would  dedare  to  be  the  king's/rce  will  and  pleasure ;  that  > 
Preston^s  troops  should  be  admitted  into  the  king's  garrisons; 
particularly  into  Dublin  ;  that  Preston  was  to  have  from  Or* 
mood  the  cQsnmisiuon'Qf  lieutenant-genecal,    under  the 
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C  H  A  r»  iMv^wf  of  Glnrioiide,  wbo  w«»  to  bo 

.JLlfL  dncfof  thecotbolicfcwefc  Such  tans  hod  frequently  beoo 
fqocted  bjr  Onoood^rilh  diadaio,  buihewasatmigly  wrgod 
by  Chuiricank  and  Digby  to  adopt  theaiy  of  whom  the  tarn* 
mn  was  an  open,  and  the  kttar  a  oonawilodj  cathnHc, 
Tbed  with  their  i«port«nitiee»  ho  was  at  length  oUiged  to 
pf  nearly  a  full  consent  to  the  whole.  Cknrtenrde  and 
Preston  now  reeeived  their  oonmissiona,  and  the  hitter  aet 
off  on  his  march  to  setEO  Kilkenny  and  Waterfitwd,  ki  whkb 
he  wastofaeaisistedby  diocfaie%ofeniQrt  who  was  to  M* 
low^  and  join  ham  with  all  hb  forces. 

Preston,  howerer,  had  not  proceeded  fig  in  his  mardi,  tifl 
amessenger  met  him  fnxn  the  nuncio^  ordering  him  to  slop 
and  disperse  his  army,  or,  if  he  4UBebetyed,  deaouncing  ex* 
oommuoioation  against  him  and  all  his  taUowen.  Tmifisd 
by  this  thssat,  the  bigot  iastsotly  obeyed,  and  sent  off  a 
letter  to  Clanricarde,  who  proceeded  with  the  lieutmant, 
renooneinghisengageaKnts  on  some  fmohms  pretenoes* 
Onaond,  indeed,  was  not  dtsappcunted  by  his  reeantatifw» 
fiar  he  had  no  dependenoe  on  his  adhering  to  his  agree* 
ment,  bvt  he  resrivod  to  await  the  result  of  a  general  as* 
semMy  at  KSkenny,  which  was  soon,  to  meet.  At  this  as- 
sembly die  interests  of  the  nuncio  and  the  clergy  prevsiled^ 
and  resolutions  passed  by  winch  popery  was  completely 
established  with  extravagant  pityil^es,  and  die  trea^  ^ 
peace  dedbrsd  viwd. 

Histreaty     Afl  hopes  fism  the  Irish  had  now  ceased,  and  how  cUs- 

i»ith  par-  agreeable  'sciever  it  might  be  to  his  indinatioos,  Ormond 
found  tfaero  was  no  other  altematiTe  iat  htm  but  resigning 
his  authority  to  the  English  parliament,  Aecerdii^^, 
with  the  eonciBrrenoe  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  Irish  par- 
Bament,  a  lesdutibn  was  taken  to  that  effect  The  con^ 
derates,  on  hearing  it,  made  new  proposals,  which  still  mre 
inadmissible,  and  i^Mn  they  had  an  opportunity  of  jh«* 
Twitting  its  taking  place,  when  the  queen  sent  Leybum,  her 
ebspUin,  under  the  name  of  Winter  Grant,  with  direc- 
tions to  use  every  endeavour  to  effect  an  aooommodation, 
but,  by  the  influence  ci  the  nuncio,  their  present  demands 
vtere  in  substance  the  same  as  before.  In  the  mean  while, 
Ormmd  had  the  treaty  concluded  m^  the  parliameBt, 
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which  wftSttgoed  oq  the  twenty'^ninth  of  June.    Four  pa*-  chap. 
flQD94^ooaseqaeiiee,  among  whom  was  his  second  son»  af-    ^^^'  ^ 
torwtfds  eari  of  Arran^  were  sent  to  England  as  hosts^es     1647. 
for  the  obserraaee  of  his  ^stipulations.   He  engaged  that  the 
lung'*s  garrisons,  stoves,  and  the  tike,  should  be  delirered  to 
oommissioners  of  parliament  on  the  twenty*eighth  of  the 
next  month,  or  soon^,  if  required,  on  their  giving  four 
days  notice.    On  thar  part  they  engaged,  among  other 
4R>Qdition8,  that  recusants,  not  guihy  of  rebellion,  should  be 
secure,  during  their  good  behaviour  ;  that  those  of  Ormond*$ 
friends  who  chose  might  leave  Ireland  aloi^  with  him ;  that 
be  dioiild  be  protected  himself  in  England,  on  his  paying 
due  obedience  to  the  orders  of  paiiiament ;  and,  that  they 
would  pay  him  at  present  three  thousand  pounds,  out  of  the 
sum,  amounting,  as  they  owned,  to  nearly  fourteen  thousimd, 
laid  out  by  him  on  the  king's  services,  and  would  give  se- 
curity for  the  remmnder. 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  ^gned  when  the  commis-  Hisdepar* 
sinners  of  parliara^it,  by  di^r  own  authority  alone,  forbade  ^^^^* 
tlie  liturgy,  and  commanded  the  directory  to  be  used  in  aH 
places  of  public  worship  within  the  city.     In  the  suburbs, 
indeed,  their  mhii^on  was  not  so  strictty  enforced,  as  tile 
estaUiabed  mode  of  worship  was  continued  in  the  university. 
Their  Ingotry  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  confederate 
Irishi  who  would  not  tolerate  the  protestents  iii  any  places 
sutgect  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  when  they  expected  their 
dominicm  woidd  ^Ltend  over  the  whole  kingdom,  th^y  dv^ 
puted  whether  the  king  should  be  allowed  one  chapel  in 
the  capital    Snch  was  the  intolerance  of  those  men,  who 
made  sud  a  daasoor  if  the  least  restraint  were  put-  on 
themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  ovm  religion.     Trcfta 
this  violent  seal  fkwed,  as  willaj^ear,  the  most  of  the  cala- 
maties  thai  both  they  and  the  loyal  protestants  sustained  at 
4bat  period.     The  most  moderate  €^  the  catfadics,  and  even 
Preston  h'uBsdf,  bs^^an  now  to  see  their  error  ih  not  mak«- 
lag  a  compromise  with  Ormond,  Gtcm  whose  departure  they 
saw  a  dkmal  prospect  before  them,  when  the  supreme  powmr 
would  be  lodged  in  the  hands  o(  the  parliamentary   adhid- 
rents,  their  inveterate  enemies.     They,  Uierefore,  earnestly  . 
^itreated  bins  to  continue  in  the  kingdom^  but  their  appB- 
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^Xltlf*  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  '^^'  ^^  ^^^^  sincerity  very  justly  saspected. 

ssssssss Urged  by  the  parliamentary  cmniBissioners  to  ddirer  up 
the  symbols  oS  his  authority,  and  seeing  no  use  in  continu- 
ing any  longer  in  the  country,  after  his  qsen  resignation, 
he  embarked  for  England  without  delay,  and  landed  at 
Bristol. 

P^"^'  On  his  departure  colonel  Michael  Jones  was  appdnted  by 
the  parliament  governor  of  Dublin,  and  commander  of  tbeff 
fi)rces  in  Leinstar.  In  opposition  to  him  dilferent  armies 
wisne  arranged,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  leaders  w^re 
not  united  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object.  Owen 
O^Neal  and  his  barbarous  followers,  being  averse  both  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  were  devoted  to  the  nundo.  The  com 
tholic  army  in  Leinster,  under  Preston,  and  of  Munster, 
under  lord  Muskerry,  (who  had  sucoeeded  Glamorgan  ki 
the  command)  being  sensible  of  their  foraner  errors,  were 
«nxious  for  Ormond'*s  return,  but  hostile  to  the  pariiament. 
The  Scots  in  Ulster  being  offended  at  some  proceedings  of 
the  parliamentary  party  in  England,  were  disaffseted  to 
their  adherents  here,  but  at  the  san^  time  inyetaate  in 
ihm  enmity  to  the  Irish.  Inchiquin,  in  Munst^,  was  in- 
censed at  some  attempts  of  the  parliiunent  to  remove  him 
fiom  his  command  at  the  time  lord  Lisle  resided  there,  with 
a  qiecies  of  autfiority  which  they  had  conferred  on  him. 
Sudi  i^as  the  state  of  oHifusimi  in  which  the  coun^  was 
involved  by  the  contests  of  different  anmes,  and  the  dask- 
ing   pretensions  of  different  leaders  pursuing  diar  own 


bill. 


][^^J  Ass^oIckI  by  so  many  enemies,  the  parliamentary  forces 
I)uDgan«  f  iLcrted  themselves  with  an  energy  suitable  to  the  perilous 
sHuataon  in  which  they  were  placed.  Preston,*  advancing 
into  the  English  quarters  at  the  head  of  seven  tbonsand 
foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  reduced  Naas  and  son^  othar 
parts^  and  also  gained  some  advantages  over  Jones,  who 
inarched  out  to  oppose  him.  Encouraged  by  this  suoeess^ 
he  laid  siege  to  Trim,  and,  as  Jones  was  proceeding  to  its 
relief,  he  turned  suddenly  about,  and  endeavoured  by  a  ra- 
pid march  to  surprise  Dublin  in  his  absence  ;  but  he  could 
liot  effect  his  objeqt,  for  his  opponent,  pursuing  him  with 
gireat  ardour,  overtook  him,  and,  at  a  place  calkd  Dungan- 
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hill»  the  mnies  eame  to  an  engagement.    By  means  of  C  H  AlP. 
some  reinfmxsements  from  Ulster  the  En^ish  troops  were  *iy 

nearlj  equal  to  the  Irish,  and  rushing  on  them  with 
intrepidity,  inflamed  by  fanatical  abhorr^ice,  though  they: 
observed  neither  ranks  nor  order,  obtmned  a  bloody  vie* 
tory.  Preston,  having  fled  to  Carlow  with  his  cavalry, 
fitofqped  there  to  collect  the  shattered,  remains  of  his  in* 
fantry,  while  Jones,  enable  to  pursue  for  want  of  pravi 
^ons,  returned  with  the  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage  of 
the  enemy,  and  also  with  a  i^umber  of  prisoners,  of  whom 
some  were  of  high  rank. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  signid  defeat  was  agreeable 
to  the  nuncio  and  his  partisans,  as  they  apprehended,  in 
case  of  Preston^s  success,  the  recall  of  Ormond,  and  tbd 
subvermon  of  their  fantastical  projects.  However,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  O^Neal  from  Connaught  to 
the  defence  of  Leinster,  to  whom  Preston,  by  an  <mler  of 
the  supreme  oouncil,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  most  of  tho 
forces  he  had  remaining. 

On  account  of  his  defeat,  the  preservation  of  Ae  Mun«^^^^|^ 
ster  army  was  an  object  of  great  impcfftance :  and  tl^r^irequin. 
lord  Taafe,  to  whom  Muskerry  reugned  the  command, 
found  it  necessary  to  act  with  caution,  and  avoid  a  battk 
with  Inchiquin.    On  the  contrary,  this  general  was  obliged 
to  exort  himself,  as  well  to  procure  subsistence  for  bis  army, 
as  to  allay  the  suspicions  entertained  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
English  parliament.    Hetherrfore  acted  with  vigour,  over^^ 
ran  extensive  tracks  of  country,  took  several  forts,  mmong 
which  was  Cahir,  an  ancient  easde  of  great  strength.  Thus 
were  the  fertile  plains  of  Tipperary  laid  open  to  his  fifunish* 
ed  troops.    Continuing  his  progress,  without  any  opposi 
tton  from  Taafe,  he  advanced  against  the  city  of  Cashe)* 
On  his  approa<^,  the  inhalntants  fled  to  their  cadiedral, 
seated  on  a  rock,  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  strong 
garrison.    Inchiquin  now  offered  to  leave  them  unnudestad 
on  their  advancing  to  him  three  thousand  pounds,  and  a   . 
month-s  pay  for  his  troops;  but  this  oflisr  they  imiNTttdently. 
rejected,  and  then  he  took  the  place  by  storm,   with  gveal 
daughter  both  of  citiaens  and  soldiers. 

In  this  indiscriminate  slaughter,  twenty  churdunen  htif^ 


^^jj/'  t^Md  imf^Hunately  to  be  8laiii»  wbtth  vaiatd  the  ioiligna^ 
IpiB^sstioa  of  tlie.nundio  and  bis  ol«^,  wbo  imputed  the  inaed* 
Hi.jicio.yiiy  of  'p^f^^  ,^  of  ^^y^  ^  fiuoeets  of  the  heretittl 

Knockno-  tioapSf  to  soiQe  aeoiet  coneert  between  the  Irish  geoerab 
^^'^  and  Inchi<|wm  laatigntedby  tbisdiergeyirbiahreaouiidcd 
with  load  cbmouv,  TaafiS'  was  oUiged  to  talw  the  field  in 
November,  and  Xncbi^iiii^  wbo  had  retiied  to  winter  qwt* 
teva  with  great  booty,  on  getting  inteUigeooe  of  big  motioof, 
drew  o|it  bit  troops  to. oppose  him.  At  a  jdaee  oallei 
XnoekiiaiieflBy  a  battle  was  fought  -betweea  diein..  The  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Taafe  in  person,  was  broke  at  tbs 
first  charge,  audi  though  he  used  every  exertion,  and  even 
killed  some  of  the  fugitives  inth  his  own  hand,  he  was  no^ 
adde  to  stop  their  flight  In  the  ri^t  wing  more  courage 
was  displayed,  for  a  body  <x£  Scottish  Highlanders  bmi^ 
pasted  there,  supported  by  two  r^ments  of  cavalry,  and 
eomamaded  by  Maedonoell,  aa  officer  famous  in  the  Iriib 
wsars,  under  the  niime  otKoUeUiOf  or  the  left-handed,  foug^ 
with  great  fury.  As  soon  as  they  had  diachai^ed  their 
muskets,  they  threw  them  on  the  ground,  aoeording  to  tb^r 
usual  mode,  and  rushing  on  the  foe  widi  their  shields  sad 
Inoad  swords,.drove  thcsn  confusedly  from  the  fi^  of  battfe 
with  skughter,.  aeisuug  their  artillery  and  baggaga  At 
this  oritioel  ooi^uneture  Inobiquin  returned^  after  disperse 
iog  the  Mt  wing  of  the  Irish,  and  having  routed  their  ca* 
vsihry,  surrounded  the  Highlanders  themselves,  by  thefaU 
of  KfdkitiD,  now.  left  wtdiout  a  leader.  Yet  they  obstinately 
nuuntained  thdr  ground  until  aeven  hundred  of  them  wer? 
kiUed, .  and  the  remnant  laid  down  their  arms  and  accepted 
quart«r«  In  this  battle  above  three  thousand  Iridi,  the 
flow^  of  the  Munsterarmy,  wereslaiuiand,  to  render  Inpbi* 
qu«i?&  victory  mare  complete,  he  got  possession  of  ;sij(  tbou^ 
sandsuidl  arms,  aU  the.encsay^s  artillery  and  baggages  the 
gmerafo  tent  and  cabific^>  with  thirty«eight  Ataodards  and 

Mtat<s«t 

Cbnfede*       S»4bU  deeperata  situatim  of  their  affairst  the  more  fo^ 

^AiV^    detate  eaaholics beoame sen^Ue  pf  their  errear  in  attendiag 

to  ^  violent  counciki  of  the  nuncia    Therefore,  in  sj^t^ 

.  of  his  opposition,  a  new  general  assembly,  at  the  instance 

of  lord  Musherry  and  hi^  aasooate^  dedbred  fthnlQat  ^afto^* 
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m&aAy  fyt  peace*    It  was  ftooordingly  reserved  Ihftt  agents  c  ti  A  fK, 
sboald  be  sent  to  Franee,  to  the  queen  imd  prince  of  Wales,    XIIL 
to  make  a  new  attempt,  -by  their  means,  to  effeel  a  treaty  ■— — ~~* 
with  the  king.     Againrt  this  measure  ^  nuQeio  contended 
with  gmat  damotir,  ui^ng  them  to  apply  to  the  pope  for 
aid^  and  so  far  eueceeded  aa  to  get  a  resolution  passed  diat 
ageata  should  be  sent  to  Sp^n  and  Rome  as  well  as  to 
Fiance.     At*the«ame  time,  both  he  and  bis  okrgy  deeiar- 
ed,  that  it  was  their  deterinined  resokiuon  never  to  allow 
the  anniss  and  fcMrts  of  tfie  oonfederat^  to  bedehvered  into 
the  hands  c£  hereties.     They  also  infdsted  on  seeing  the  in« 
s^mc^ons  c£  the  agents  destiiied  for  France,  and  of  model*    - 
lii^  them  acoordiftg  to  their  wilL     To  Ihisinsoient  d^mmd 
a  due  submission  was  aj^sarently  paid :  but  lord  Muskerry 
aiul  Geofirey  Browne,  deputed  to  France,  in  conjunctiim 
with  the  marguts  of  Antrim,  who  was  not  in  their  secrets, 
privately  iwsolved  not  to  attend  to  the  nuncio^l  instruct 
tions; 

Aoecxcdingly,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  they  had  a  prt>- 
vate  meeting  with  the  <}\ieen  and  prince,  to  whom  they  pro- 
duced  their  secret  instriKStions,  declaring  the  stedfast  loyalty 
of  them  and  their  party,  in  spite  of  those  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  earnestly  ep- 
tr^ted,  that  the  prince  would  eome  over  to  Irdand,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  king^^^  loyal  sul]geets.  After- 
wards they  had  their  public  audience  before  Antrim,  where 
they  exhibited  the  instructicaas  dictated  by  the  clergy,  to 
which  a  general  answer  was  graciously  returned,  that  a  per- 
son would  be  speedily  sent  to  Ireland,  empowered  to  grant 
the  confederates  every  grace  oonsbtent  with  the  king's  ho^ 
nour  and  interest  to  afford.  This  person,  they  were  afteiw 
^wds  assured  privately,  would  be  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
^^  was  Uien  in  France  along  with  the  queen  and  prince* 
On  elating  this  business  the  agents  returned  to  Ireland. 

Dnrmg  these  negociations  in  Franoe,  the  supreme  ooun-  jojoed  by 
^  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  present  dangerous  sttua^  inchiquin. 
tian  i£  the  catholic  confederacy,  whose  mraies  had  been 
9hno8t  totidly  destroyed  by  two  suooessive  defeats.     Their 
'Q9ourees  iwere  exhausted,  and  they  were  every  day  desert* 
ed  by  aumfa^  of  their  adherents,  who  piurebased  proteo- 


£  H  A  P.  ^^^  ^'^^^"'^  A^  parUamentaiy  forces  by  grie^m  tompcmAcm. 
xm-     It  therefore  seemed  abadutely  neoessasy  for  tbem  to  effect 
a  cassation  with  some  of  their  enemies:  and  very  finrttu^te- 
ly  lord  Incfaiquin  was  not  averse  to  an  acoommodatioii.  lau 
^)nediately  after  his  victory  at  Knocknonesa,  he  had  shewn 
scMcne  disaffection  to  the  parliament  on  account  of  the  dis* 
tresses  to  which  his  army,  by  thdr  negiect,  had  been  re* 
duced.    Still  he  ixnitinued  his  operations  ajj^nst  the  Iridit 
bat  at  the  same  time  held  a  ocnrespondenee  with  the  ouurqws 
of  Ormond,  urging  him  to  retum  to  Ireland,  and  unite  wkh 
him  against  the  governor  of  Dublin  and  his  party*    Not 
only  with  Ormond  did  he  hold  a  communicatioa,  but 
also  with  the  conSaderate  catholics,  and  accordingly  Taafe 
and  Preston  joined  him  in  a  solemn  obligation  to  support 
the  king^s  rights,  find  obey  his  lord-lieutenant     The  ar* 
mistice,  however,  that  he  was  dius  concerting  with  the  ca- 
tholics, was  not  completely  settled  until  he  was  obliged  prsf 
maturely  to  declare  himself.     His  conduct  having  rabed 
susfucions  of  his  dengns  among  some  English  offio^^s  of  his 
army,  they  contrived  to  defeat  th^on  by  resolving  to  seise 
Corkmnd  Youghal} ;  but  having  discovered  their  plim,  he 
put  th^si  in  confinement,  and  thus  i^as  obliged  to  avow  his 
revolt. 
pppositioii     This  event  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  nuncio,  as  the 
BuncTo.      armistice  it  occasioned  was  averse  to  the  visionary  scheme 
he  had  ckvised  of  subjecting  Ireland  to  the  pope^s  temporal 
sway.  He  therefore  opposed  it  with  all  his  power,  and  faav^ 
ing  assembled  a  numbar  of  bishops  at  his  house,  he  cauged 
them  to  protest  agunst  it ;  but  his  opposition  did  not  aviul, 
as  it  was  confirmed  by  the  supreme  cqundl,  who  hstA  now 
recovered  their  libevty.     Enraged  at  their  detarminatioD, 
he  had  the  dergy^s  protest  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  ci^ie- 
dral  ci  Kilkenny,  and  when  it  was  contemptuously  torn 
down  he  thundered  excommunication  againi^  all  those  who 
favoured  the  armistice,  and  denounced  an  interdict  on  all 
places  in  which  it  should  be  maintained ;  but  t^e  ecckstas- 
lical  thunders,  so  often  hurled  by  this  prelate  on  frivoloitf 
occasions,  began  by  frequent  use  to  lose  their  f&tee.  Against 
bis  violent  censures  the  supreme  council  made  a  formal  sf* 
peal  to  thepopci  in  which  they  were  suppcn^tedby  ttso 
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aiclifaiahaiM,  twelve  bishops,  with  all  the  secular  dergy  of  ^^^^^ 
their  dioceses  and  by  numbers  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  ■ 
several  rdigmis  orders,  Jesuits,  Carmelites,  Augustiniatts, 
Franciseaiis  and  Dominicans,  who  were  scattered  in  abun* 
dance  over  the  land- 
Though  the  power  oftba  nuncio  was  evidently  on  the^sthotott 
deoline^  yetfhe  was  still  supported  by  no  inconsideraUe  each  other., 
p»rty  bodi  of  deigy  and  laity ;  of  the  former  by  those  who 
expected  {»^arment  from  his  favour,  and  of  the  latter  by 
those  wbo  were  eager  fpr  changes  and  commotions.     All 
those  of  that  description  (locked  to  O^Neal,  the  nuncio's 
stttiiuotts  suppcMTter,  who  solemnly  denounced  war  against 
the  supreme  council  and  their  adherents,  though  he  had 
fcmnerly  sworn  to  obey  their  o^pders :  but  the  absolution 
of  the  nuncio  overcame   all   his  scruples.      His   f<mner 
friends   took   measures  to  resist   him,  and    he    made   a 
truce  with  the  Soots,  which  allowed  him  more  liberty  to 
ap(dy  his  forces  against  his  other  q>ponents.     Thus  were 
the  catholics  at  war  with  each  other.     Preston  and  Clanrt- 
carde  laid  seoge  to  Athlone  possessed  by  some  partisans  of 
the  ttundo,  and  O^Neal  hastened  to  its  relief,  but  iv  was 
t^en  before  his  arrivid,  and  the  nuncio  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Galway.  Here  he  attempted  to  convene  his  clergy  in  or« 
der  to  confirm  his  censures,  but  Gl«iricarde  prevented  their 
assembling  and  oUiged  the  town  not  only  to  pay  a  large 
som  of  money,  but  also  to  proclaim  the  armistice,  and  re- 
nounce the  nuncio  and  his  adherents. 

Thb  strenuous  ecclesiastic  was,  however,  still  undismay* 
ed.  When  he  could  not  collect  his  clergy,  he  issued  com« 
minations  in  his  own  name,  declaring  all  those  who  favour- 
ed the  truce  to  be  guilty  of  a  mortal  mn :  and  yet  at  the 
time  he  was  ratting  against  treaties  with  heretics,  he  allow- 
ed O^Neal  to  make  overtures  to  Jones,  the  parliamentary 
geaarai,  for  an  accommodation,  who  was  a  greater  heretic  . 
than  any  of  those  to  whom  he  objected.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  acccnrdingly  f^rmission  was  given  to  0-Neat  to 
watch  through  lieinster  without  interruption.  Disappoint- 
ed in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Athlone,  he  now  formed  a  bold 
design  to  surprise  Kilkenny,  which  was  to  be  betray^  to 
hiiD  by  an  ecclesiastic,  and  make  prisoners  of  the  whole  su 
prei^ie  council ;  but  his  disorderly  troops  delaying  on  the 
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CHAP,  march  for  plunder,  Inchiquiit  with  his  fiirow  got  Aero  Iwr 
^^^^'  fbre  him  for  their  protection.  Thi«  general^  having  recriv- 
gone  reinforeements  from  Preston,  0*Neal  propoMd  an  ae- 
eommodation,  offering  to  leave  Munster  unmolei^ed  if  his 
operations  in  the  other  provinces  were  not  opposed,  but 
Inehiquin,  without  attending  to  his  proposal,  endanroured 
to  bring  him  to  an  engagement,  which  the  other  avoided, 
and  after  several  skirmishes  r^urned  in  disappotntinesft  to 
Ul^er'. 

The  marquis  of  Antrim  made  also  an  attempt  to  bppose 
the  ceasatiim,  and  with  similar  success.  Disappointed  of  the 
lieutenancy,  for  which  he  had  applied,  he  revolted  from  the 
royal  interest,  and  for  the  support  of  his  party  led  over  to 
Iieland  a  body  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  to  which  he  jcmied 
some  Irish  troops  he  got  at  Wexford.  With  these  h^'made 
a  formidable  appearance,  and  caused  some  abrm,  but  being 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  confederates,  he  was  defeated,  and 
his  brave  Highlanders  destroyed.  Yet  Ins  vanity  was  not 
abated  by  this  defeat,  for  be  made  vaunting  pxmiises  to 
Jones  of  important  services  to  be  performed  against  the 
rojraiists  by  his  iniuence  in  Ulster,  which  induced  that  ge- 
neral to  promise  him  ^pport,  and  O^Neal  even  consented 
to  serve  under  him ;  but  he  soon  discovered  his  instgnifi* 
cance,  and  xecAimed  the  command  which  be  had  rashly  om- 
ferred  on  him. 

Provoked  at  the  outrages  of  O^Neal,  but  especially  at  bk 
connexion  with  Jones,  so  repugnant  both  to  pi^y  and  to* 
.   ligion,  a  general  assembly  convened  at  Kilkomy,  dedaved 
him  a  traitor  by  prodamatiioB.     They  also  renewed  tb^ 
appeal  to  Rome  against  tiie  nuncio,  who  had  given  them 
just  offence  by  stepping  their  messei^er  to  the  pi^pe,-  and 
seizing  bis  papers.  His  adherents  in  the  county  of  Gbliny, 
and  all  catholics,  were  forbidden,  by  seveie  penalties,  to 
hold  any  correspondence  wiUi  him,  and  in  a  letter  adcbes* 
sed  to  him  from  the  chsurman  of  the  assembly  he  was  ad- 
monished to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  prepare  to  answer  tte 
charges  that  would  be  laid  against  him  before  the  mipfeaie 
pontiff. 
Orniona*s       ^"  ^^^^^  ^  situation  of  aiF^rs  the  marquis  of  Ormoad  ar| 
return.      rived  at  Cork  from  France,  hftving  been  obliged  to  miA« 
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his  eacqie  horn  England^  and  11^19  reeved,  on  bis  arri-  c  H  A  P. 
val,  by  iQcfaiquin  with  that  respect  due  to  the  lunges  lord^    '^^^^* 
Ueutenant    Being  disajipmnted  of  the  supplies  he  expect* 
ed  in  Fraiiee,'he  was  c^liged  to  coneeal  bis  poverty^  and 
endeavoiflr,   by    magnificent    pnxnises   to  conciliate    the 
protestant  mrmy  in  Munster.     The  confederate  caiho&ss  he 
also  eodeaToured  to  soothe  by  similar  means,  but  bad  not 
aatfaoi^y  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them,  till  he  received 
instructions  firoai  tbe  king;  these^  however,  were  sent  to 
him  privately,  thongh  his  majesty  at  the  same  time  made 
dedaratioRS  of  a  oonteary  tendency  to  the  parliamentary 
ooHunissioners  at  Newport    On  tl^  airthortty  of  these  in- 
structions, togedierwith  the  powers  granted  him.  by  tbe 
queen  and  prince,  he  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  general 
assembly  of  Eaikeony,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  loyad 
eadiolics  and  pnotesrtants  in  one  common  cause.  With  their 
commissioners  he  at  first  confenred  for  some  time  at  his  own 
boase  in  Carrick,  fourteen  miles  from  the  town,  but  for  tbe 
sake  of  dkpatch  was  prevailed  on  to  repair  to  bis  castle  in 
Kilkenny,  and  on  his  artival  was  conducted  with  great  pomp 
to  bis  residence.     There  he  was  surrounded  by  bis  own 
gnards,  and  treaded  with  all  due  homMnr ;  but  while  he  was 
enpbyed  in  negotiatioo,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Cork 
to  sujqpress  a  mutiny  that  broke  out  in  lord  Indnquin's  ar- 
my.   Of  this  army  several  officers,  beii^  inclined  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  ruling  power  in  England,  sait  propo« 
sals  to  the  EngliA  parliament,  offering,  to  prevail  on  their 
troops^  discontented  for  want  of  pay^  to  force  their  way  ei-  • 
ther  to  Jones  in  Dablin,  or  their  new  aUy  Owen  O^Neal  in 
Ulster.    This  dangerous  spirit  Orm^od  and  Ipchiqum  en- 
deavoured to  allay,  and  dieir  personad  ex^ions  were  se- 
conded by  the  seasonable  arri^id  of  a  message  from  the 
prince  of  Wdes^  thait^  prince  Rupert,  the  king^s  nephew, 
wouU  soon  come  to  Irekind  with  that  part  of  the  ^n^sb 
aaivy,  wfakh  iuA  xwrolted  to  tbe  royalists,  having  provisions 
and  ammmnidon  far  tbe  royal  army,  and  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  himself  would  shortly  follow.     This  intelligence  bad 
a  useful  effect  in  quelling  the  commotioas  of  tbe  army,  and 
^en  some  officers  were  confined,  and  <nhers  removed,  its 
trt'Uicbment  to  the  royal  causd  was  completely  secured. 
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0  H  A  P.      While  Ormotid  was  thus  engaged,  the  Irish  aigents  arri^ 
^J^^^^'    ed  from- Rome,  carrying  along  with  them  abundance  of  re- 
His  treaty  lics  and  benedictions,  but  no  other  supplies  of  any  kind»  nor 
concluded.  ^y^„  ^^y  directions  of  the  conditions  to  be  demanded  in 
matters  of  religion,  his  holiness  leaTing  the  confederates  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment.    This  disappmntment 
tended  to  confirm  the  more  moderate  of  the  confederates  in 
their  desire  of  peace ;  but  this  desire  was  at  length  ext^d** 
ed  to  all  parties  concerned  in  the  negotiation,  by  an  account 
just  received  of  the  army  demanding  from  the  English  par- 
liament, that  the  king  should.be  brought  to  justice.    The 
impression  made  by  this  news,  caused  a  treaty  to  be  ohi- 
duded  without  delay  on  the  terms  prc^x)sed  by  Ormond. 

In  civil  affairs  the  conditions  were  nearly  the  same,  as  in 
the  treaty  of  1646,  but  in  religion  greater  concessioos  were 
granted,  and  such  as  the  marquis  of  Qrmond  bad  before 
steadily  rejected.    All  the  penal  laws  were  to  be  repealed, 
and  the  catholics  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  was  not  in  precise  terms  actually  estaUished^ 
and  yet  was  nearly  so,  for  they  were  allowed  to  retain  Ae 
churches,  and  of  course  the  church-liviogs  they  now  hdd, 
until  the  king^s  pleasure  could  be  freely  and  autfaentieally 
declared.     Beside  these  concessions,  Ormcmd  consented  to 
another,  the  most  degrading  of  all,  divesting  himself,  in 
fact,  of  the  very  authority  peculiar  to  bis  office.  He  agreed, 
that  twelve  commissioners  of  trusty  as  they  were  styled, 
should  be  nominated  by  the  general  assemUy,  in  order  to 
take  care  that  the  articles  of  peace  should  be  duly  p^ormed, 
until  ratified  by  a  regulso'  parliament    These  were  so  far  to 
participate  with  the  Icnrd-lieutenant  in  his  authority,  that  he 
could  neither  levy  soldiers,  raise  money,  nor  even  erect  gar- 
risons without  their  consent. 
His justifi.     Such  extensive  concessions  being  highly  offensive  to  the 
cation.      zealous  protestants,  Ormond  published  a  justification  of  his 
conduct,  declaring  that  the  protestant  rdigion,  and  the  m* 
terests  of  the  crown,  bad  been  the  constant  objects  of  bis 
care  in  settling  the  treaty,  which  afforded  in  reality  only 
some  moderatf  indulgence  to  the  confederates ;  that  be  had 
made  no  accommodation  with  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
^he  barbarities  committed  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebelUoOt 
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and  Ud  not  siidbhnltted  to  any  of  the  articles  until  the  army  c  H  a  P. 
in  England  had  openly  discovered  their  homd  design  of    ^^^^' 
taking  the  king'^s  life; 

If^  however^  he  expected,  that  the  conclusion  of  his  tedi- The  prince 
ous  n^otiation  would  have  prevented  the  accomplisbmartff^^*^'"^ 
of  this  nefarious  design^  he  was  sadly  disappmnted,  for  be- 
fore the  account  of  the  Irish  treaty  reached  London,  the 
unhappy  Chsurles  had  been  brought  to  his  trial,  and  had  re^ 
ceiyed  Uie  fatal  blow.  On  the  intellig«[ice  of  this  melao^ 
ciholy  event  coming  to  Ireland,  the  prince  c^  Wales  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  in  aU  places  sub« 
ject  to  his  authority,  under  the  name  of  Charles  li* 

The  nuncio  now  left  the  kingdom  in  despair  of  bai^ableThe  nun« 
any  longer  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  confederate  cathrficsJJ^^  ^P"" 
with  the  protestant  loyalists,  such  a  general  aJbhorrei»»  was 
excited  at  tbe  execution  of  the  king.  Yet  even  then  this 
factious  ecclesiastic  did  not  cease  using  bis  endeavtinrs  to 
ndse  disturbance,  for  he  sent  inflammatory  letters  from 
France  to  the  Irish  clergy,  until  he  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

On  the  contrary,  the  marquis  of  Ormond  endeavoured  toOirertdfes 
conciliate  all  ]|ferties,  in  hopes  oi  inducing  thom  to  imite  in^  vmio°  * 
the  support  of  their  new  sovereign^  Accordingly,  he  mada 
overtures  to  the  commanders  of  the  several  armies,  men  of 
different  principles^  political  and  religious^  to  the  parliamcfn- 
t^  leaders,  Michael  Jones  and  Sir  ( -harles  Coote^  who  de^ 
dared  against  him,  to  Owen  O^Neal,  the  nuneio^s  adherent^ 
vho  was  prevented  from  negockting  by  the  jealousy  ofthe 
commissioners  of  trust,  and  to  the  generals  of  the  Britiah  fi>r« 
ces  in  Ulster,  who  at  length  declared  for  the  royalists,  ^and 
Uockaded  Coote  in  Derry.  His  chief  reliance  wason  the 
confederate  catholics,  but  by  these  he  vtras  very  much  disap* 
pranted.  They  had  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  fifteen 
thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  cavalry, 
which  were  to  be  miuntained  by  sixty  thousand  poimds 
promised  to  be  levied  of  the  who^e  kii^dom,  but  when  he 
was  going  to  take  the  fields  no  part  of  the  money  was  col- 
lected. He  then  applied  to  several  cities,  who  affected  to 
be  independent  of  the  general  assembly,  by  whixn  he 
got  some  mmey  suj^lied  tardily,  and  with]  great  rfluc^ 
Upce. 
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OH  A  P.  After  ex,pmtrumg  such  dis8|ifxoiiitiiietit^  lift  nUmliMjr  fis* 
^^^*    pected  more  effectual  tid  from  prioce  Rupert,*  Itfae  lal^  kings 

Conduct  of  nephew,  who  arrived  at  Cork  with  the  fleet  eo  long  detkred. 

Ruperu  Iminediately  oo  his  arrival  be  waited  oa  him^  io  oider  to 
pay  all  due  retpect  to  sodtstiogoiahed  a  person ;  botatrwigtf 
as  it  may  seen,  tiiis  priaee,  instead  of  asustii^  him,  she«i^ 
a  desire  to  thwart  bkn  in  ail  his  measures.  He  detained  the 
money  which  the  king  ordered  htm  to  aSsrd  Otmoad  ior 
the  royal  service,  and  though  urged  by  the  marquw,  i«fo8* 
ed  to  blockade  the  port  of  Dublis  or  Derry.  At  tli#  saaie 
time  be  held  a  correqxHidenoe  with  O^Neal,  Antrim,  and 
other  factious  Irish.  Henoe  he  e&oited  a  turbulent  spirit 
in  Connauglit,  wluch  Clanriearde  found  it  difficult  to  sap- 
press.  He  also  formed  secret  schemes  for  raising  troops  in 
the  south  for  his  own  purposes,  and  when  they  wiere  disco- 
vered  by  Oraiond,  he  was  ashamed  to  avow  them.  His  op- 
position seems  to  have  proceeded  not  only  from  a  jealousy 
of  Ormond,  but  ako  firom  the  «trong  dislike  he  had  to  Ms 
religion,  fimr  when  he  obtained  a  thousand  eathcrfidB  for  nUm-* 
ning  his  fleet,  he  showed  th^m  so  much  partiality,  that  they 
.  were  eneouraged  to  uisuit  the  protestants  in  \lie  stfa  ports, 
which  raised  such  commotions  as  required  all  the  ei^ertidtfs 
of  Incinqiiin  to  allay. 

Its  effect  Such  oondu<:t  of  Rupert  was  very  servieeaMe  to  dhe 
king^s  enemies,  and  to  Jones  in  paitieular,  for,  by-trist^-* 
sal  to  blockade  the  port  of  Dublin,  that  general  got  ^Oflie 
rrinfbroemetits  and  provisions  from  England,  of  whidfk^ 
stoodmuehinneed.  .Supplied  very  seailtUy  wvth  pferi* 
sloin,4Uid  cramped  in  his  operations  by  distfffectioii  ^rtiong 
Ms  troops,  Imving  conimed  some  officers,  add  sent  others  to 
Ei^l^d,  he  exerted  himself  wii^  etiergy  in  his  predeot 
difficult  situation.  He  ako  e^cercised  pofKiica)  artifice  widi 
some  skilly  and  had  tbeaddresi^stiU  to  retain  his  old  friend 
Owen  O'Meal  by  large  promises  of  money  and  ammuniticm. 
Owen  ako  oatered  iiito  an  accommodatioh  with  €Mofge 
Mode,  the  partiametitary  ieader  of  Ulster,  irfia  hid  tdcen 
Carnekfietgus,  by  surprise,  hom  the  Scots,  reduced  ite 
towns  of  Belfast  and  Cderaiti,  and  senft  Munroe,  tfte  9co^ 
tish  genend,  a  prisoner  to  England.  Such  was  the  vatida 
for  their  own  interests  between  the  leaders,  ^o  opposite  i^ 
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€adi  ^€r  HI  their  principles*     Jones  even  extended  his  in-  C  H  A  P. 
trigties  to  Prestotfs  army,  in  which  his  conduct  was  disbo-    ^^^^y 
notDmible,  fm  he  tampered  with  some  of  the  oiScers  there, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  form  a  base  design  on  Ormond'% 
\tSi,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  no  attempt  was  made. 

The  difficulties  ci  Ormond  being  thus  increased  by  the  Difficulties 
coldness  of  the  confederates^  the  secret  opposition  of  Hu-°  *"""  ' 
pert,  and  the  union  finined  between  -O^Neal  and  the  parlta* 
mentary  leaders,  he  urged  the  king,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  useless  appttcatitms  at  the  Hague,  to  hasten  to  Ireland 
without  iklay,  as  a  beneficial  effect -woiild  be  produced  by 
his  presence  in  the  countty.  Of  this  ia»  majesty  seemed 
well  persuaded^  and  j^omised  to  proceed  with  tSl  speed, 
bnt  did  not  fi^d  it  eonveni^t  to  keep  his  w6rd,  and  Oi*- 
mond,  in  the  mean  while,  was  obliged  to  tak^  the  field  with 
such  forces  as  be  could  musti^n 

Havmg  employed  diCerent  genends  with  s<3«ne  troops  in  His  design 
cfter  services,  be  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  the**"  ^"*^^*"- 
capital  bimsdlf,  which  ^{bought  of  priucipid  importance^, 
as  gaimng  the  city  would  be  in  feet  gaining  the  whole  king- 
dom* He  acdodlingly  put  Msanny  in  motion,  and  advan* 
eing  ivont  Carlow,  reduced  Kildare,  and  some  other  parts, 
buty  f^  want  of  supplies,  was  unable  to  attack  Jones,  who 
bai  matched  to  some  distance  from  ibe  city,  in  diis  dif* 
fiewlty  he  was  furtn^)ed  with  some  money  by  Taafo  and 
CastlehAVenyand  wilfc  a  reinforcement  of  two  tbouisand  in* 
fantry  by  IncMquin.  Encomiaged  by  this  supply,  he 
mM«lied  t4»wards  Dnblin,  but  stopped  at  Castleknook,  whfi«> 
ia4i€annon«^ot  of  it,  in  hopes  tif  raising  some  commotion 
ia  the  city,  o(  which  he  was  dtsappmnted,  and  then  encamp- 
ed itt-Finglas,  distant  two  miles  from  it. 

Here  he  was  informed  that  Jones  had  detached  the  most- 
of  inft  horse  towards  Drogbeda  to  intercept  his  provisions, 
and  instantly  sent  Inchiquin  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
in  pursuit  of  them.  In  this  useful  service  that  general 
exerted  himself  with  success,  he  routed  the  party,  laid 
siege  to  Drogheda,  and  soon  obliged  this  city  to  surrender ; 
he  also  attacked  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  escorting  ammu« 
nition  from  the  parliamentary  party  to  Owen  O'Neal,  and 
baying  routed  the  horse,.cut  the  infantry  to  pieces.    After  i 
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c  u  A  P.  wards  he  Invested  Dundalk,  and  asaultd  Monk  inth  suck 
XIIL    YJgour^  that  his  own  soldiers  compelled  him  to  surrender 
.  the  town.     Some  other  important  garrisons  he  also  induced, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp  at  Fin^s. 

On  his  return^  the  army  amounted  to  seven  thousand 
foot  and  four  tliousand  horse,  with  which  it  was  resolved 
to  encompass  Dublin  on  all  sides,  though  the  force  was  not 
sufficient  t6  form  a  r^ular  ^iege,  and  accordingly  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  after  leaving  lord  Dillon,  with  two  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  men  on  the  north  side^  crossed  the  Liffey 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  encamped  at  BAtlunine& 

In  the  mean  while  his  affairs  took  an  unfavourable  turn 
in  Ulster.  The  British  troops  that  had  invested  sir 
Charles  Coote  in  Derry,  being  suspicious  that  lord  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Ardes,  their  leader,  with  their  other  officers, 
*  were  not  sincerely  attached  to  the  covenant,  deserted  in 
great  numbers.  Coote,  on  hearing  this,  engaged  Owea 
O^Neal^  for  a  large  som.of  money,  to  march  to  his  relief,  «rho 
proceeded  to  make  the  attempt,  which  obliged  Montgomery^ 
who  was  weakened  by  the  d^sertbn^  to  raise  the  sieg^  at 
the  time  Coote  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  This  dis- 
agreeable news  then  received  was  succeeded  by  an  a^comit 
still  more  alarming.  While  Ormond  was  on  his  march  to 
Rathmines,  three  English  officers,  Eeynolds,  Hunks»  and 
Venables,  arrived  in  Dublin  with  three  thousand  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse,  with  suitable  supplies,  and  by  these 
intelligence  was  brought  that  Cromwell  lay  at  Bristid  with 
a  large  army,  with  which  he  designed  to  land  in  Munster. 
Ormond,  on  getting  this  information,  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  preparation  in  that  province  against  die 
force  expected,  and  accordingly  Inchiquin  was  dispatched 
thither  with  three  i«^ments  of  cavalry  to  strengthen  the 
southern  garrisons,  and  ccmfirm  the  people  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause. 

rbough  Ormondes  army  was  thus  diminished,  it  was  still 
determined  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Dublin,  but  with 
more  caution.  At 'a  council  of  war  it  was  first  resdved  to 
take  a  position  nearer  the  river,  as  thus  a  oommunicatimi 
could  be  more  easily  held  >¥itli  the  party  stationed  on  the 
north  side  of  it     But  objections  b^ng  raised  to  the  scheme, 
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it  n^  proposed  tQ  seijse  an  adjueeat  c^de  ooUcd  Bagga-CHAP. 
tiath,  aa  the  aoeni/s  horse  wookl  then  be  dejprived  of  ti^s^^^ 
adjotniiig  meacfowsi  their  sde  pastuie,  apd  as  the  w<»rks 
could  be  extended  from  it  to  the  mer,  by  which  the  at^ 
page  of  the  port  would  be  effected.  This  plan  being  plau. 
sible,  was  approved  of  by  the  council,  and  Ormond  would 
not  venture,  on  his  own  authority,  to  make  an  objecticHi.      ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  day  an  officer,  with  fifteen  hundred  July  I6i9. 
men,  was  detached  to  seize  the  castle,  which,  it  was  thought,  ^JJ^R^t*^^*^ 
might  be  sufficiently  fortified  before  morning,  but  though  it  mines, 
was  only  a  mile  off,  being  led  astray  by  the  guides,  he  dic^ 
not  arrive  at  it  till  the  night  was  far  spent,  which  prevented 
him  from  forwarding  the  works  a$  much  as  might  be  ex« 
pected.     In  the  morning  he  was  attacked  by  JpneSj^  who 
dislodged  the  detachment,  and  pursued  it  to  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  which  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
fled  in  all  directions,  nor  could  all  the  exertions  of  Ormond 
prevent  them.     The  troops  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
followed  the  example,  and  though  they  might,  have  at- 
tacked with  success  the  enemy,  confused,  and  intent  oiily 
on  plunder,  they  retired  with  great  haste  to  Trim  and 
Drogheda.     '^Ih   this  defeat|  six    hundred  of    the  confe- 
derates were  slain,  among  whom,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
victors,  were  many  that  had  been  promised  quarter,  and 
eighteen  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  including  three  hun- 
dred officers.     Besides,  they  lost  all  their  baggage,  camp 
equipage,  ammunition,  arms  and  ordnance,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  greater  loss  than  the  men,  who  were  undisciplined 
and  disaffected,  with  d£cers  negligent  and  disobedient  to 
wders. 

OmuHid  retired  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  collected  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  army,  and  still  entertained  hopes  of 
Pi^^^ing  aver  his  enemies,  as  he  expected  that  the  sense 
of  common  danger  would  at  length  urge  the  catholics  to 
^»e  energy,  and  even  overcome  their  bigotry,  which  had 
^  far  prevented  their  cordial  cooperation.  One  of  the 
"^ostaealousofthese,  Owen  O'Neal,  lately  connected  with 
the  opponte  party,  began  now  to  make  overtures  to  him,  as 
feruling  power  of  England  had  given  him  great  offence, 
''y  formally  condemning  his  treaties  with  Monk  and  Coote. 

s2 
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^^ft^  9tom  biin  Onnotid  «xpecttd  ma  wcommon  ci  sbc  ikemmai 
;feot  and  five  tmnck^dfaone,  wkieh,  witfi  Ae  odMir ftrtteffie 
ooaM  muAtevi  iimdd  enaUt  htn»  he  thought,  tonlikfr  a  «^ 
oQ^  at^mpl  on  Ae  capital  witfi  suecess. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Care  o/^  Ireland  auspenied'^Prevalence  of  the  independents-" 
Jrrival  of  Cromwell — Storm  of  Drogheda-^Submission  of 
several  towns^^rmond^s  attempts^^Wexford  taken  by 
Cromwell^^His  progress^-^Ormond  thwarted  by  the  colAo- 
lic9 — Defection  of  protestant  forces-^Surrender  ofKjIkejir 
ny-^Of  Clonmel — Cromwell  succeeded  by  Iretonr^^His  «l«^ 
cesses^-^ictories  of  Coote^^Apathy  of  the  cathoUcs^^Thtit 
contests  with  Ormond — His  embarkation  in  disgust — Cbn- 
ricarde  his  deputy — Satisfactory  to  the  catholics — Bigotry 
of  the  clergy^^Negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Lorrainr^frar 
gress  of  the  republicans^^Limerick  taken^^Severities  of 
Ireton^^'His  death — Galway  taken^^Submission  of  Chn* 
ricarde — Schemes  of  Cromwell — Trials  and  executums^ 
Rebellion  subdued — Disposal  of  forfeitures^^Cromwell  pro- 
tector^^Symptoms  of  mutiny^^Henry  Cromwell  lord  ie^ 
•  puty^^His  excellent  administration — Death  of  Cromwell'^ 
Henry  recalled^^Republicans  at  variance^^Proceedings  of 
the  royalists-^Charles  If  proclaimed. 

CHAP.DwEiiwo  the  contest  of  tbeEnglisli  parliament  with  their 
^  aevercign^  th«  fiubj^cdon  of  Ireland  had  bean  only  an  ol^ 


?^\     of  secondary  regard ;  but  when  their  triumph  ov«r  the  vn- 

suspended.I>^PPy  monarch  became  complete,  it  was  then  considered  of 

more  essential  importance.    Accordingly,  several  nnotioiu 

were  now  made  in  parliament  to  have  a  powerful  army  sent 

to  Ireland  for  the  chastisement  of  popish  rebels,  and  tbe 
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Miitf 4£tiH^  piotattawt  fav^bren ;  bat  di^  aoooittpibbqwfe!  C  W  A^. 
dtlBiA$  dtmgtL  mm  MMpmdcd  hf  the  jcakmaiei^  tint  arosb  ^j?^- 
between  tbe  presbyterians  and  independents,  by  tfef«sd€)iiil  ""—""—• 
ni  tfaewmy,  and  tbe  inmmokbiui  in  Engbawi  conceited 
unth  iie  Seolft    Had  the  Irish  MDfednmlcs  Idcen  the  ad-     ' ' 
ymtagt  of  these  divisions,  and  fonned  a  rmd  union  w^h 
Ormonde  itfaey  m^trt.  hav6   exp^Ikd  emrj  partisan  of  tbe 
Eni^kfa  pai^ibnent  from  their  ooiantry,  but  bein^pre$«nCf«l 
by  their,  pride  and   Ingotry  from  ibraning  this  imoa  they 
afterwardBinffered  tei^«rely  for  k  themselves* 

The  party  of  the  iadqpendbnts  at  ieogtb  pvev»led  over  Prevalence 
tlreir  opponeoHs,  pui;ged  the  parliaiiieBt^  "®^"*'^*^'^^**^dep®ttd^^ 
army,  and  bnhight  the  unhi^py  soiwreign  to  the  Mock^    . 
Having  thus  obtained  the  supreme  sway,  they  resoived  to 
take  effectual  met^rt s  foi^  the  reducti<ni  of  Ireland,  and  . 
af^nted  Cromwell  himself  lord-lieutenant,  with' the  oohk- 
msmd  of  the  expedition  d^tined  for  that  purpose.     This 
extrabsdtnary  man,  though  he  was  not  aeonstomed  tb  the 
military  profession  in  his  youth,  yet  by  bis  genii^,  his  eow- 
nge,  his  decision,  his  attration  to  his  troops,  and  his  adapt*     • 
ing  himsdf  lo  their  peculiar  tempers,  became  a  most  suo- 
cespfalleadar  in  the  civil  wars. 

Bavingcluuiged  his  determination  on  accountof  a  change  Arrival  of 
of  circumstances,  in^ead  bf  proceeding  to  Munster,  Crom- ^^""'*^®^' 
well  steered  his  courde  direcdy  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived 
on  tlie  fifteenth  of  August,  with  eight  thousand  infantry, 
four  thousand  cavalry,  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
a  fiamidable  train  of  artillery,  and  other  necessaries  of  war. 
He  now  offisred  pardon  and  protection  to  all  those  who 
fiiniuld  s^mit  to  tbe  Englidi  parliament,  appointed  sir 
l^heophihis  Jones  governor  of  the  city,  and  marched  thence 
to  the  attack  of  Drogheda  with  ten  thousand  men.  Tq 
provide  far  the  defence  of  this  place  Ormond  had  taken 
girsat  pains.  •  He  repaired  tlie  fortifications,  committed  the 
government  of  it  to  shr  Arthur  Astoi^,  a  catholic  officer  of 
**iBgubhed  bravery,  ai^mented  the  garrison  to  two^thou- 
9&iidficx)t  and  three  hundred  horse,  all  chosen  men,  conduct- 
^  ^  many  officers  of  reputation,  and  supplied  witti  suffi- 
P^t  anununitioii  a^  provisions.    By  such  dispositions  he 
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^SA^'  8upfX)ged  die  attack  of  the  raeio^  would  berepdMytfid 
their  fiirces  diminished  by  the  incoDveoiences  and  wttm- 
ties  of  a  liege. 
Storm  of       Against  aft  opponrat  of  an  ordinary  cast  such  preeantioai 
^^'^*'«'*^  might  have  been  sufident,. but  Cronmell  possesaeA  such 
vigour  and  intrepidity  as  iloti  to  be  impeded  by  eoanmon  obf 
stades.       IHsdainhig   all  regular  aj^nroaches  and  ianati 
operaticms  of  a  si^,  on  the  governor's  r^sal  to  surrendcfi 
he. directed  his  cannon  against  the  walls,  in  which  he  mrie 
a  breach  in  two  days.    He  then  ordered  an  assault^  wlncii 
was  twice  repulsed,  but  in  the  third  attempt,  led  on  by 
himself,  the  town   was  taken  by  storm.    Though  quarter 
hadbeenpiomised  to,  all  those  who  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  yet  when  the  town  was  reduced,  and  all  opposition 
had  ceased,  Cromwell  gave  orders  to  put  the  garrison  to  die 
sword.     In  compliance  with  these  infernal  orders  his  sol- 
diers, with  seeming  reluctance,  massacred  their  {nnsoners  in 
cold. blood,  and,  among  others,  eyen  the  governor  Uiuelf, 
with  bis  gallant  officers.     A   number  of  ecclesiatics  were 
found  there,  whom  Cromwell,  considering  them  as  ministors 
of  idolatry,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dispatch.     For  five  dsys 
this  shocking  butchery  continued,  from  which  a  few  escaped 
in  disguise,  and  about  thirty  were  spared,  who  were  tnins. 
ported  9s  slaves  to  Barbadoes.     Such  barbarity  this  isbo* 
man  commander  pretended  to  be  in  retaliation  fbr  thecroel- 
ti^is  committed  by  the  catholics,  but  it  was  well  known,  that 
the  most  of  the  garriscm  were -English  protestants. 
of  ^"JeraT*     ^'^  '^^  intention  was  to  strike  terror  into  his  opponents, 
towns.       and  his  abominable  policy  had  the  desired  efffect  The  towns 
pf  Trim,  Dundalk,  Carlingford,  Newry,  Lisbura  and  Bel- 
fast, were  surrendered  to  the  troops  under  his  orders.  Cok- 
rain  iiras.  betrayed  to  sir  Charles  Coote,   who  drove  sir 
George  Muniroe  from  the  counties  of  Down  and  Anim 
and  reduced  the  whole  country  except  the  castle  of  Carrick" 
fergus.  Cromwell  himself,  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  men, 
marched  southward  through  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Wexford,  his  fleet  attending  bis  motions,  and  his  army  veil 
supplied  with  pi:ovisions,  which  th^  peasants  broogfat  to  his 
camp  froiji  al)  quarters,  as  thiey  were  assured  of  protection, 
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and  paid  the  fall  value  of  their  goods .♦    Having  redviced,  C  H  A  P. 
without  rewstance,  the  small  fortresses  in  his  way,  he  arrived 
before  the  town  of  Wexford  on  the  first  of  October. 

During  the  rapid  successes  of  the  enemy,  Ormond  wasOnnond*s 
obliged  to  keep  at  a  suitable  distance  with  a  small  army ,  *^^'"^^^' 
scantily  supplied  with  necessaries,  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  commissioners  of  trust.  For  his  troops  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  provide  garrisons  before  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  applied  to  several  towns  to  receive  them,  but  they  re- 
fused. In  this  critical  situation,  and  confined  in  his  autho- 
rity by  the  commissioners  of  trust,  he  applied  to  the  king 
to  come  over  to  Ireland  himself,  who  promised  to  do  so,  and 
Bupert^s  fleet,  which  had  been  some  time  blocked  up  in 
Kinsale,  was  now  preparing  to  convey  him,  but  his  majesp- 
ty  retracted,  supposing  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
bim  to  attend  to  the  commissioners  from  Scotland.  Ormond, 
of  course,  was  left  to  his  shifts,  and  by  active  exertions  had 
augmented  his  forces  considerably  at  the  titne  Cromwell  ad- 
vanced towards  Wexford. 

This  town  was  one  of  those  that  had  refused  to  admit  Wexford 
garrisons  from  Ormond,  and  it  was  not  without  urgent  en.  ^^^^-^11^ 
treaties,  that  he  could  prevent  them  from  surrendering  at 
present,  o|r  prevail  on  them  to  receive  a  garrison  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  which  they  at  last  consented  to  admit,  as  they 
were  all  true  catholics,  for  no  danger  could  induce  them  to 
accept  any  aid  from  heretics.  When  Ormond  had  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  the  town  he  jretired,  and  soon  after 
Cromwell  arrived.  Here  he  had  recourse  to  those  arts  of 
seduction,  which  he  so  often  applied  with  success.  Stafford, 
commander  of  the  castle,  was  suspected  of  treachery  by  Or- 
mond, but  as  he  was  a  catholic,  the  commissioners  of  trust 
would  not  consent  to  his  removal,  and  hence  his  mercenary 
disposition  had  its  due  effect*  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  siege,  he  admitted  CromwelPs  soldiers  into  the  castle, 
and  when  the  citizens  saw  with  consternation  the  enemy^s 

*  Before  he  left  Dublin,  be  published  a  prodamation  forbidding  hit  sol- 
diers, under  pain  of  death,  to  hurt  any  one  of  the  inhabitants,  or  take  any 
thing  from  them  without  paying  for  It  in  ready  money.  This  injunction 
oe  tiok  care  to  enforce,  for  on  his  march  tu  Drogheda,  he  orderea  two  of 
his  priTate  soldiers  to  be  put  to  death  before  the  whole  army,  for  stealing 
two,  hens  from  an  Irishman,  which  were  not  worth  sixpeuce. 
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^^tv  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^  hattlemento)  and  tbeir  own  oaanon  poiotod 
■  against  the  town,  thej  deputed  agents  ta  treat  of  a  sunreader^ 


but  the  soldiers  deserted  tbeir  posts  without  waiting  for  th^ 
issue,  and  thus  was  the  town  taken,  which  experienced  the 
same  treatment  as  Drcgheda.  Every  one  found  in  aroM  waa 
regularly  put  to  the  sword. 
HUprc-  Cromwell  now  proceeded  to  Rofs,  situated  on  the  rirac 
^^  Barrow,  which  surrendered  on  conditions  ;  but  Iretoa, 
whom  he  had  detadied  with  a  body  of  forces  to  attack  Duo- 
cannon,  met  with  more  resistdnce,  thou|^  it  <oiild  ohiam 
no  supplies  from  Waterfbrd,  which  was  so  nMu:b  intertaled 
in  its  defence ;  such  terror  had  CrcMnweU^s  severities  pro* 
duced.  Yet  Wogan,  the  governor  o£  this  fortress,  contiBued 
to  make  a  bold  defence,  and  bis  efforts  were  ^tended  with 
success.  With  the  assistance  of  lord  Castlebaveo,  be  made 
a  resdute  sidly,  tbalp disconcerted  Ireton  so  much,  that  he 
raised  the  siege  in  confusion,  and  joined  the  mun  army  at 
Boss.  This  army,  itfter  all  its  victories,  being  greatly  xe*t 
duced  by  its  services,  in  a  country  at  that  time  injuriouis  to 
an  English  ccmstitution,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sead  to 
DubUn  for  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  bundnod.  aoea.  Accxir^ 
dingly  they  proceeded  from  the  capital,  but  Inchiquin  nuuie 
an  attempt  to  iiitercept  them  oik  their  march,  in  which  be 
was  defeated.  Cromwdl'^s  forces  being  thus  ooUected,  b» 
passed  the  Barrow  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  a  sight  udusal  to 
the  Irisli>  and  obliged  Ormond,  who  made  uame  Bhom  of 
preventing  him,  to  retire  to  Kilkenny.  .     . 

Here  Ormond  was  joined  by  all  tlie  forces  of  Owen  0% 
Neal,  with  whom  he  had  made  .an  accommodalion,  but  ba 
had  not  the  advantage  of  that  general  himself,  as  he  waa.af-* 
fiicted  with  a  severe  malady,  of  wUeb  the  soon  after  died« 
Having  now  beeome  ooi^dent  by  sudb  an  addition  of  forees^ 
be  marched  from  Kilkenny,  with  the  unanimous  .coiiseat.i;^ 
his  army,  to  give  battle  to  Crwiwell ;  but  this  general^  ^bo 
had  takea.the  fort  of  Knodctopher,  within  five  miles  of  that 
city,  changing  his  course,  crossed  the  Suir  to  inv^t  Water-^ 
ford.  Ormond  hastened,  to  its  relief^  having  detached  In- 
chiquin to  recover  Carrick  on  Suir,  which  had  been  sur* 
prised'  by  Cromwell,  and,  on  bis  arrival  at  Waterford,  pre- 
vailed on  the  citizens,  who  |iad  h^efoxe  declined  a  garrisjpni 


toadoKt  fifleM  hufidbed  nottham  trodps^  udbder  a  leader  chap. 
named  Fmral^  all  pure  ealhoIioQ^  not  tinctured  with  the  ^^^' 
snalkst  porUcm  of  heresy,  tot  no  others  woold  be  received. 
Oa  thus  providing  for  the  safety  of  that  cit  j,  Ormond  was 
praparing  to  march  to  Cairick,  being  ^confident  of  the  snc^ 
c»s  of  tbe^'expedicioQ  thither,  but  he  was  iofornied,  that  the 
atcenqrt  bad  miwaiTied,  and  Uiat  the  diaemnfited  troc^s  had 
retired  to  Clonmel.  To  this  town  he  alH>  retired,  with  }m 
few  remaining  forces,  by  a  circuitous  marab,throt^aeoun- 
tijr  terrified  at  th^' exposed  approach  of  the  English,  and 
removing  in  consternation  their  miserable  eff^s. 

This  constematimi  was  increased  by  the  account  of  Crom-ormond 
well  baviag  taken  Passage-fort  near  Wateribrd,  which  Giiu8«||^^"^^ 
ed  the  citiaene  to  inform  Ormond,  that  if  they  did  not  gettholica 
an  instant  aupply  both  of  provisions  and  ijKHJfs,  ihey  could 
make  no  longer  resistance.  On  this  be  hastened  again  to  the 
relief  of  that  city,  threw  into  it  a  second  reinforcement,  and 
obliged  Cromwell  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  when  be  proposed 
to  annoy  the  retreating  army,  distntssed  with  hardships  and 
disease,  and  applied  to  the  citisens  to  furnish  him  with 
beats  for  transporting  his  soldiers  across  the  river,  resuming 
tbm  insolence  at  the  removal  of  danger,  they  reAised  until 
the  favottt«bie  opportunity  was  lost.  They  also  refosed 
leave  for  his  troi^  to  pass  tbroc^h  their  town  to  succour 
Ferral,  who  had  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
fort  of  Passage,  and  by  their  refusal  the  hatf  of  his  army  waft 
destroyed*  Nor  would  they  allow  Ormond^is  soldiers  to  rest 
in  huts  under  their  walk,  for  a  renewal  6(  an  irttempt  on  the 
same  fmrt,  though  their  con^liance  would  suli^ect  them  to 
no  taeonvenience  at  all. 

8«ob  opposition  to  his  measures,  arose  partly  from  the 
■udignant  advice  of  bigotted  eodesiastics,  who  excited  reli- 
gious animosity  among  their  hearers,  and  partly  from  the 
phietiees  of  the  marquis  of  Antrim,  who  still  aspired  at  the 
office  of  chief-govemor,  and  therefore  used  every  endeavour 
to  supplant  Ormond.  Hence  he  attempted  to  render  him 
elmoxious  both. to  the  people  and  king,  and  exdted  suspi- 
cions against  his  adherents  with  the  same  design,  having 
fi^rged  supposed  articles  of  agreement  between  Michael  Jones 
aad  kgpd  Incbiquin,  which  he  afterwards  confessed,  when  the 
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c  H  Af.  forgery  was  detected.  Healto  induced  the  ooaMiitfiloncra  of 
^^J^_  trusty  who  were  very  willing  of  themselyesi  to  advance  charges 
agi|io8t  Ormond  for  misconduct,  of  which  no  proof  could  be 
produced.    ContciouB  of  his  own  rectitude,  the  maiquis  was 
pvofoked  at  the  ingratitude  of  those  whose  cause  he  was  eo* 
deavouring  to  support,  and  therefore  applied  to  che  king 
for,  liberty  to  re^gn,  which  was  refused,  until  the  necessity 
should  be  unavoiddde. 
Defection      Not  only  with  the  opposition  of  the  catholics  was  this  no^ 
MU^i^'  Weman  perplexed  at  present,  but  also  with  the  disaffection 
that  had  lately  sprung  up  among  the  protestants  c£  his  own 
party,  occasioned  by  the  following  drcumstance.     Crom- 
well, before  his  departure  from  London,  having  understood 
that  lord  Broghill,  son  of  the  eari  of  Cork,  had  come  over 
with  an  intention  of  repairing  to  the  king,  and  accompany- 
ing him  to  Ireland,  surprised  him  by  a  visit,  assured  him 
that  his  designs  were  well  known  to  the  counol,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  imprisonment ;  but  promised,  if  he  ei^^ed 
in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  that  he  should  have  an 
honourable  command,  would  be  obliged  to  take  no  disagree- 
ble  oaths,  nor  fight  against  any  but  the  Irish.     Broghill 
readily  ccnaplied,  arrived  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  October, 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service  of  Cromwell,  and 
practised  secretly  with  the  protestant  forces  of  Munster. 
His  applications  had  the  desired  success,  especiidly  as  they 
were  disgusted  with  their  catholic  allies,  who  had  often  in- 
sulted them  on  accounl.  of  their  religion  :  and  hence  all  tbe 
chief  garrisons  of  the  province  at  once  declared  Eat  Groin* 
well.    Thus,  after  he  had  reduced  Dungurvan,  did  this 
geiieral  find  convenient  winter  quarters,  for  his  harassed 
army,  of  which  they  had  so  much  occasion.     On  the  con- 
trary, Ormond  could  gain  no  admittance  for  his  troops  into 
any  of  the  cities  except  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny,  and  there* 
fore  was  obliged  to  disperse  them  into  various  parts  forshdt 
ter  and  subsistence. 
'    1650.         ^^^»  ^^^°  ^^  ^^^^  season,  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  any 
Surrender   repose.     Cromwell,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  advanced  sud- 
^"'  deiily  against  Kilkenny,  relying  on  the  promise  of  an  offi- 
cer named  Tickell,  who  had  engaged  to  betray  it  to  him; 
but  b(^ing  in£c)r^>ecl,  pn  his  approach^  that  the  pk>t  was  dis- 
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covered,  wd  the  traitor  executed,  and  that  Ormond  was  c  HA^f. 
^c^rti&g  himself  with  aotifity,  he  retired^  as  lie  was  tu>t  at  " 

that  time  provided  for  a  siege.    Being,  however,  not  easily 
diverted  Gtom  bis  intention,  especially  as  there  was  urgent 
occa^ti  fi»r  his  presence  in  Bnglaml,  he  resolved  to  push 
forward  bis  militilry  operations  with  ail  speed.     Having  re« 
ceived  great  additioa  to  his  forces  by  the  revolt  of  the  Man* 
ster  ganisons,  which  furaished  him  widi  soldiers  inured  to 
the  dimale  and  Irisii  oiode  of  war&re,  he  took  the  field 
at  the  end  of  February,  and  again  directed  his  march  to 
Kilkenny.     His  army,   proeeedmg  in  two  divisions,  one 
of  wfaieh  was  tinder  Ireton,  they  formed  a  junction  at  Cal- 
lan,  and  at  Gowran  reoei^^  a  reinforcement  under  colonel 
Hewson,  the  new  governor  of  Dublin.    Thus  they  were 
enabled  to  invest  Kilkenny,  which  was  not  provided  with 
its  usual  finrce  for  resistance,  as  the  garrison,  by  means  of 
a  plague  which  raged  there,  was  reduced  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Lord  Castlehaven, 
the  governor,  having  left  the  city  on  account  of  the  plague, 
deputed  the  command  to  sir  Walter  Butler,  who,  with  his 
small  force,  made  a  resolute  defence,  and  repelled  the  at- 
tack of  tlie  besiegers  with  sudi' spirit  and  success,  that 
Cromwell,  despairing  of  taking  the  town  with  that  expedi- 
tion his  afiPairs  required,  began  to  think  of  a  retreat,  when 
the  mayor  and  citizens  privatdy  advised  him  to  persevere. 
The  assault  was  of  course  renewed,  and  the  same  fierce  re- 
sistance  displayed-:  b^t  after  ufi.  their  efforts  o{  vak>ur,  the 
wieakly  garrison  was  at  lengtli  obliged  to  submit.     They  sur- 
rendered the  city  and  castle  to  Cromwell  on  honourable  con- 
ditions, and  were  applauded  by  him  fpr  the  brave  defence 
they  had  made. 

He  now  proceeded  to  invest  Cloiamel,  which  was  defend- of  cion. 
ed  by  Hugh  O^Neal^  with  twelve  hundred  men  from  tlie^^ 
province  of  Ulster.     Here  Cromwell  met  witli  a  still  more 
obstinate  r^Utance  than  at  Kilkenny,  for  in  the  first  .asr 
sault  he  lost  two  tt|oi|sand  of  his  troops,  and  hence  thought 
it  expedient  to  depend  fpr  success  rather  on  a  blockade  than  v 
open  force.    Ormond,  also,  was  active  in  his  exertions,  andt 
iu  spite  of  the  wonted  opposition  of  the  commissioners  of 
trusty  prevailed  on  lord  Koss  to  marcli  with  a  body  of  troops 
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€  H  A  P.  to  the  relf«£<)r€loiuiiel,  bat  he  WBgA^tetlUA  by  ford  Brcfg^ 
^^^s=^h\l\y  who  advanced  to  amst  the  bestegers.    In  &m  engage^ 


ment  the  Homtsh  Ushop  of  Rom  was  tdcen  prisons,  ^lAko, 

though  an  aottve  partisan,  was  offered  Mb  Mfebjr  lord  Btog* 

bill,  on  condition  of  hia  endeavottring  to  pretail  on  ti^gar^ 

risen  of  a  fort  adjaeant  to  sorrcnder ;  but  when  be  w» 

brought  to  the  i^t,  the  heroic  captiye  exhorted  lHem  to 

defend  their  post  wtch  spirit  against  tl^  enemies  of  their  w* 

ligion  and  countty,  and  dien  resigned  hinMiAf  lo  dea^. 

EnaUed  by  this  retafoeeement,  Ctomwdl  continued  the 

blockade  with  great  strictness ;  and  at  length,  after  a  bfftf^ 

defence  of  two  months,  the  ammumtioti'affd<prei^oas  of 

the  garrison  being  totally  exhausted,  and  no  prospect  of  te- 

lief  appearmg,  Hugh  O^Neal  secretly  withdrew  hisfcM^oes,  aild 

cmiducted  them  to  Watedbrd.    The  citizens  of  C9onnid, 

being  now  obliged  to  surrender,  were  favoiired  with'honoifr* 

able  terms  by  the  En^ish  general,  who  was  eager  to  go  to 

England,  wiiere  his  presence  was  anxiously  ddstred'by  bis 

adbei*ait8< 

1650.        The  urgent  necessity  for  Ms  presence  was  occasioned  by 

Cromwell  the  Scots  proclaimitig  Charles  II  king,  and  threatening^^ 

bJ'Treton.  invade  England.    He  ^terefcire  embarked  for  that  country, 

leaving  the  care  of  his  army  to  Ireton,  who  acted  as  de* 

.     paty  in  eonjunetion  with  three. others. 

Iiis  sue-        ^"  ^^^  military  operations  this  general  was  snlRciently  sttc- 

cesses.       cessftil,  thou^  great  opposition  might  still  have  been  made 

to  his  progress,  hild  the  confederates  employed  the  means 

of  defence  with  which  diey  were  fomii^fied ;  but  they  had 

neither  union,  resolution,  nor  regularity  of  plan,  ^nd  hence 

the  success  of  their  enemies.     Immediately  after  the  snr4 

render  of  Clonmel,  the  fortress  of  Trecroghan  was  taken^ 

which  Contained  stwes  and  artillery,  and  which  Castlehavea 

had  made  a  bold  attempt,  to  relieve.     Naas,  Athy,  Maryboi 

tough,  C^tledermot,  with  many  other  fortresses,  submits 

ted  to  Hewson.    WAterford  was  surrendered  by  Preston  { 

Carlow,  and  even  Duneannon  itself,  were  reduced.    Ireton 

now  proceeded  towards  Athbne,  to  which  place  sir  Charie$ 

Coote  was  directing  his  march  from^Jlster. 

Victories  of     '^'^^^  general  had  been  very  successful  in  his  operations 

Coote*        in  that  province  during  the  Winter,  having  defeated  the 


toieaBid  air  Oeoi^e  Himraei  aloA  hiAlAimtgomieBty  of  ^t-.^^^^^ 
dea»  ittd  sedaced  CanridUergiils.    Afterward^  h^  gained  a^^...      '.■» 
eoai|dete  i^ictary  near  LetlertLenny  oiiar  the  bish  ariay  conii- 
manded  by  MaeMafaon,  Uthc^of  Ckgher^  the  ^lueofs^or  of 
Owen  O'Neat,  a  prdate  iMre  oonftHouous  for  coan^  tbaa 
military  skilly  viM»  waa-taksa  in  the  pursmt^  wd  soc^  alW 
eieeoted  by  order  erf  the  Ei^lkh  parliaoK^t    GoOle  pro* 
oeeded  in  h\&  eaxeet  €f  sueoese.    By  the  surreader  id  Ea^ 
niekillen  and  Carrkikfergii^  having  conpleted  the  r^B^ie* 
Uon  of  UUter,  hermarched  southward  toward  Athbn^  in 
Older)  to  Sana  a  junetion  with  Ireton^  that  thus  they  mg^l 
eBmt  the  conquest  of  the  western  oounUea» 
'  Ja  this  haaardoos  sitnadon  of  thm  affairs,  the  cattK^ios  Apathy  of 
tUsdejiD .suitable  oKertiona  for  Omir  define ;  their  ooldnessjl'^^^^^'^' 
t»  Urn  eonmcn  eause  pBoeeedsd  ftom  their  jealousi^  for  a 
prdtestao^^chief  gOTemor,  to  whicsh  tk&y  wereexcited  %  the 
UgOtted  exhortationsof  their  clergy,  who  w^e  still  attaahed 
to  tfaetturbulent  principles  of  the  nuncio;   Omond,  indeed^ 
iftsed  every  exertic^i  in  his  power,  with  such  ill  {Nrovided 
t9|K^  as  be  could  collect,  to  pre^^ent  the  ^semy  fnuufpass' 
ingthe  Shannon,  Imt  could  not  prevail  on  die  cathcdics  t» 
tske  any  effiectual  means  to  second  Ms  exeriions. 

Supponng  tiiat  die  enemy  would  make  an  at^dc  en  lAnTheir  eon- 
mmdLj  sitnatedon  the  SfaaniMMi,  in  so  connnanding  &  posi^Q^^^^^^^ 
tion,  be  widied  to  throw  a  garrisoo  into  it,  bsit  the  cttisena 
refused  him  leave.     On  their  jwfusal  be  summraied  twenty*^, 
four  catholic  bishops  to  meet  him  tbee^.  that  thqr  might 
intercede  with  the  people  to  get  that  salutai^  measure  effiectM 
ed;  but  when  they  in^,  though  they  made  spefiious  offers, 
tjbey  gave  aao  cordial  support,  and  by  secret  infiuonoe  coun*' 
terac^ed  their  public  professions.     Under  the  jd«a  of  » 
^tement  of  grievances,  tbey  made  lise  of  ]nsi;dting  language 
to  him,  which  offended  him  so  much  dsat  he  threatened  to 
use  the  liberty  allowed  him  by  the  king  of  leaving  the  kiag« 
dem.    This  measure  being  inconsistent  with  the  sdiemes 
ot  the  catholic  nobility  and  commissioners  of  trust,  until  a 
mutable  sucoesito  was  selected,  th^  endeavoured  to  divert 
him  from  his  intention,  {X'omising  to  biiog  the  citizens  of 
]#iQmiek  to  due  submi^on. 
^       These  citizens,  indeed,  on  the  approach  of  some  parties 
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^^^^^*  of  the  edemy,  seemed  to  relent,  and  when  the  parfiament' 
-ary  general  offered  them  a  free  exercise  of  tbeir  Micgiooy 
with  Tarious  other  prririlegefl,  on  ooodkion  that  they  would 
allow  his  forces  a  passage  through  their  city  into  the 
county  of  Clan?,  they  rejected  hk  proposal.  Encouraged  by 
these  promtsittg  appearances^  Chrmond  suspended  hk  pur^ 
pose  of  embarking,  and  by  an  invitatioD  was  proceeding 
widi  his  guards  towards  the  city,  wlien  a  seditious  friar, 
called  Wolfe,  seizing  die  keys,  and  setting  a  guard  of  bis 
own  party  on  the  gates,  prevented  his  admission.  The 
friar's  adherents  were  also  guilty  of  other  outrages,  riffiog 
the  magazines,  and  dispoang  of  the  com  at  their  fdeasura, ' 
which  the  bisln^s  pretended  to  condemn,  but  refused 'to 
excommunicate  the  authors.  Etence  by  the  obttidocy  of 
Limerick,  Ormond  could  not  keep  his  troops  m  a  body  on 
^her  sode  of  the  SlKmmon,  and  its  example  was  followed  by 
Galway,  which  refused  to  admit  any  garrisons  but  suqb  as 
diould  be  under  the  command  of  their  own  magistrates* 

The  conduct  of  the  disobedient  cities  wiis  in  a  great  degree 
produced  by  the  malignant  influence  of  the  refeaotory  detgy 
who  had  evidently  a  design  of  erecting  an  authority  indepen- 
dent  of  the  king,  and  had  already  petitioned  some  catholie 
powers  for  protection.  Formerly  they  had  offered  to  phce 
Ormond  on  the  throne  of  Irdand,  provided  that  he  wouki 
unite  with  the  nuncio,  and  embrace  thdr  religion,  but  he 
rgected  their  insidious  dfers,  and  his  perverse  adherence 
to  his  own  faith  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  dislike  to 
him. 

At  a  meeting  of  catholic  prelates,  at  a  place  called  James- 
town, .it  was  agreed  that  a  message  should  be  soit  to  him, 
requirii^  him  speedily  to  repur  to  the  king,  leaving  his  au^^ 
thority  in  the  hands  of  some  person  faithful  to  his  majesty, 
and  trusty  to  the  nation,  possessed  of  the  confidence  and  af» 
foctions  of  the  people  ;  but  without  waiting  for  a  formal  an- 
swer  to  their  proposal,  they  published  a  declaration,  con- 
taining different  charges  against  his  government,  and  en- 
joining the  people  to  obey  no  orders  bat  such  as  were  issued 
by  them,  denouncing,  at  the  same  time,a  8(demn  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  adhere  to 
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the  lord-Beateaant,  or  give  him  subsidy,  oontrtbuiioQ^  or  C  H  A  F. 
obedience.  ' 


Such  were  the  violent  jntxeedings  of  these  bigotted  ecole*- 
»astic8  at  the  very  time  the  pariiamentary  forces,  in  tbetr 
career  of  success,  were  advancitng  under  Ireton  and  mr 
Charles  Coote,  by  different  routes  towards  Athlone.  Hence 
the  Irish  were  i^)prehensive  of  loKng  the  whole  west^n 
province^  and  Clanricarde,  at  the  instance  of  Omond, 
marched  to  oppose  the  enemy;  but  the  sentence  of  exoom^ 
munication,  published  at  the  head  of  his  army,  discharged 
his  troops  irom  the'ur  obedience  to  government;  nor  could 
the  uigent  entreaties  of  the  commisnoners  of  trust,  of  the 
oathotic  ndbility,  and  of  other  moderate  persons  of  the  eam^ 
party,  prevail  on  the  assembled  bishops  to  revoke  it ;  but 
only  to  suspend  it  during  the  attempt  to  relieve  Athlone. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  imminent  danger  both  of  their 
cause  and  their  ooutxtry  could  hardly  induce  these  zealous 
dmrdinien  to  relax  from  their  violence ;  but  this  violence 
vas  at  present  infl«aied  by  a  particular  incident  whidi  af- 
forded some  plausible  pretence  to  their  proceedings.  Among 
the(»th^  concessions  of  Charles  to  please  the  Scots,  he 
made  a  public  declaration  *<  acknowledging  that  the  mis- 
**  iKnTtunes  of  his  father  had  arisen  from  his  having  sinfully 
**  married  into  an  idolatrous  family ;  expressing  his  aUiop- 
«  rence  of  the  peace  with  the  Irish  Roman  catholics,  form- 
<^  ed  by  bis  father,  and  ratified  by  himself,  and  asserting  it 
«( to  be  void,  as  it  was  made  with  bloody  and  idolatrous  re- 
^^bels.'^ 

By  this  hypocritical  declaration  of  the  king  was  abolish-  His  etn* 
ed,  in  a  great  degree,  any  little  influence  that  Ormond  ^ight^^^ih^ust. 
still  have  retained  over  the  catholics.  Deprived  of  their 
confidence  he  had  no  one  with  whom  he  might  consult  in 
his  critical  situation,  at  least  of  his  own  persuasion,  for 
not  a  protestant  was  allowed  to  be  about  him  but  the  cap- 
tain of  his  guard.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  catho- 
lics that  this  declaration  was  extorted  from  the  king,  which 
his  m^esty  acknowledged  to  him  in  a  private  letter,  and 
professed  his  own  positive  determination  of  still  maintain*!' 
ing  the  peace.  He  applied  to  tlie  commissioners  of  trust 
that  they  might  prevail  on  the  congregation  of  prelates  to 
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CHAP,  vevoke  their  declnratkm  agaiiMt  bin,   but  tbcir  atCerapl; 
Jl^^^'     proved  fruitless,  for  they  were  still  inexorable     PerceiTiog 
dien  that  his  presenee  could  be  of  no  imnre  benefit  to  the 
Toyid  cause,  he  rtsohred  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  ded«r- 
ing  his  intention  to  the  commissioners  of  trust,  they  itnpov^ 
tuned  him  to  wait  the  result  of  a  new  general  assemUy, 
whk^  he  did,  but  fouad  tbem  humbly  submissive  to  th^ 
eedestfllBtic  authonty.    Hence,  as  all  his  efibrts  could  itoC 
ioduee  the  catholics  to  adopt  more  moderate  comictb,  he 
was  ecmfirmed  in  b«  detehviittaition.     Having  therefore  ap- 
pointed Clanricarde  bis  deputy,  with  discretionary  power 
to  aocept  or  dedine  the  office,  as  he  might  think  fit,  be  em* 
faarl^at  Gal  way,  and,  after  a  (fisagreeable  voyi^,  aivived 
1650.     in  France. 
Clanri.         Though  Clanricarde,  from  Us  experience  of  the  tr&X^ 
wde  his   ^^1  which  Ormoad  was  accustomed  to  rec^ve,  might  have 
been  deterred  from  accepting  the  government,  yet  firom  b» 
seal  for  the  royal  interest,  which  might  be  thus  promoted, 
he  consented  to  accept  it,  provided  that  he  was  assured  df 
due  obedience.    In  Uieir  profession  of  paying  him  this  obe- 
dience, the  general  assembly  were  more  ex^ieit  than  ^ 
clei^y,  who  made  use  of  equivocal  expressioito^  idtb' whijlf 
he  thou^t  it  prudent  to  acquiesce,  and  tbereibre  deitOisiiefi 
his  acceptance  of  the  government, 
fiatiafac-  "     The  Itish  catholics  had  now  a  governor  of  their  own  re- 
torv  to  the  figion,  and  also  had  their  forces  quite  purified  from  heresy 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  protestant  royalists,  some  of  whbm 
had  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  parliament,  and  others' 
had  retired  to  foreign  countries,  among  whom  was  lord  In- 
.   "         chiquin,  and  several  protestant  officers  who  had  embarked' 
with  Ormond.     Tlieir  forces,  of  course,  were,  as  might' fae^ 
supposed,  actuated  by  the  same  zeal,  and  though  dispe^edj 
in  difierent  quarters,  were,  if  collected,  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable.    Besides,  their  spirits  were  raised  by  some  chedc* 
sustained  by  the  enemy.     Sir  Charles  Coote  had  been  di*-. 
appointed  in  his  attempt  on  Athfonc,  and  Ireton  was  re- 
fused admission  into  Limerick,  on  the  approach  of  Castle- 
baven  with  timely  aid.     He  was  therefore  obliged  to  retire, 
as  he  could  not  undertake  a  sieg6  at  such  a  season.    Hence* 
all  Connaught,  with  a  considerable  part  of  Munster,  and 
also  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Sligo,  were  still  in  the  posses 
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sum  of  the  Ivisi},  who  mig^t  still  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  chap. 
war  with  some  prospect  of  success.  ^^^y 

'^This  favourable  prospect  was,  however,  clouded  by  theBi^iryof 
baneful  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  disseminated  the  noxious^®  clergy, 
principles  that  had  formerly  been  infused  into  them  by  the 
nuncio.  In  their  conduct,  indeed,  they  exhibited  great  du- 
plicity and  even  inconsistency,  but  still  had  the  afxx)mpli8h- 
ment  of  their  own  ends  in  view.  Hence,  when  Ireton  sent 
agents  to  the  general  assembly,  for  an  accommodation,  they 
all  clamoured  for  a  treaty  with  him^  and  even  French,  the 
titular  bishop  of  Ferns,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  nuncio ; 
but  when  several  of  the  nobility  and  otlier  leading  members 
of  the  assembly  opposed  them,  they  relaxed  from  their  pro- 
position, being  apprehensive,  lest  the  best  informed  of  the 
laity  might  at  length  become  sensible  of  their  tyranny. 
They  even  assumed  the  semblance  of  strenuous  loyaljty, 
and  denounced  excommunication  against  every  one  who 
would  not  obey  the  proclamation  of.  the  deputy,  forbidding 
all  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  entertained  a  secret  abhorrence  for  him  on  account  of 
his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  Ormood,  and  had  private 
consultations  in  order  to  resist  his  measures,  indulging 
themselves  with  the  vain  hope  of  having  the  papal  power, 
and  of  course  their  own  absolute  authority,  established  in 
Ireland,  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  prince. 

The  foreign  prince,  on  whom  they  chiefly  depended  Negocia- 
to  get  that  favourite  end  accomplished,  was  the  duke  of  i^^^^j^eof 
Lorrain,  who  had  agreed,  during  the  government  of  Or-Lorrain. 
mond,  to  advance  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  for  the  royal 
cause  on  getting  possession  of  Duncannon  fort  for  his  se- 
curity ;  but  on  account  of  the  intervention  of  many  dif- 
ficulties, especially  the  danger  of  the  fort  being  besieged, 
the  treaty  was  broke  off.    Afterwards  an  attempt  was  made 
to  renew  it  by  lord  Taafe,  who  arrived  at  Brussels  with  au- 
thority from  the  duke  of  York,  offering  any  place  in  the 
l^ingdom  as  security  for  the  sums  that  should  be  advanced. 
Lorrain  gave  him  a  favourable  reception,  especially  as  he 
was  employed  by  the  Irish  Roman  catholics,  in  whose  cause 
l>e  \|rished  to  exert  himself^  that  he  might  thus  gain  the 
good  opinion  o£the  pope,  for  which,  at  that  time,  he  had 
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^  ^^  ^-an  tirgent  ctotmon ;  foir  having  mamed  a  second  wife  whfle 
*  .his  first  was  alive,  he  was  desirous  to  persuade  his  hdiiness  to 
pronounce  Ms  first  marriage  void,  and  to  declare  the  chUd- 
ren  of  his  second  legitimate.  He  therefore  recetred  Taafe 
with  particular  attention,  expressed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
cathdic  cause  in  Ireland,  and  furnished  him  with  five  thou- 
itond  pounds  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition.  He  even 
promised  more  effectual  aid,  but  expressed  a  desire  of  be- 
ing allowed  more  exten'sive  authority  in  Ireland  than  Taafe 
considered  himtelf  commissioned  to  grant,  who  advised  him 
to  send  over  a  more  particular  envoy  to  settle  that  point 
Accordingly,  he  sent  over  an  abbe  to  Ireland  on  that  busi- 
ness, who  applied  to  Clanricarde,  but  as  tfae^  marquis  did 
not  wish  to  be  concerned  in  it  himself,  he  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  bishops,  nobility,  and  gentry,  to  take 
the  abbess  proposals  into  consideration. 

The  proposals  offered  by  this  envoy,  in  due  form,  were, 
that  if  his  master  advaiiced  money  sufiicient.for  defraying 
the  Expense  of  the  war,  and  took  such  steps  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  Irish  nation,  he  shou  Id  get  cer- 
tain towns  put  into  his  hands  for  his  security,  tliat  he 
ahould,  saving  the  rights  of  his  majesty  and  his  subjects, 
be  declared  protector  royal  of  Ireland,  with  extensive  civil 
powers,  having  absolute  command  over  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdo«n,  and  should  require  that  submissive  duty 
be  constantly  paid  to  the  apostolic  see. 

These  humiliating  proposals  the  committee  pretended  to 
difiicuss  with  due  attention,  but  scorned  to  communicate 
with  the  deputy  on  the  business,  and  even  excluded  the 
more  moderate  and  loyal  olf  iStiek  number,  admittiilg  others 
more  suitable  to  their  wishes.  Regardless,  then,  of  the  in^ 
Btructions  they  had  received,  and  of  the  purpose  for  whi<& 
they  were  appointed,  they  gave  their  full  consent  to  the 
degrading  terms  of  the  abbe,  to  which  they  were  urged  fay 
the  bishops,  who  insisted  they  should  accept  them.  But 
Clanricarde,  considering  the^i  inconsistent  with  the  king's 
prerogative,  declared  them  to  be  inadmissible,  and  express- 
ed himself  highly  offended  with.the  abbe  for  presuming  to 
make  proposals  so  injurious  to  the  honour  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter.   The  abbe,  then,  in  order  to  reconcile  him^  consented 
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to  advance,  on  the  security  of  Limerick  abd  Cttlway,  tirenty  6  A  A  K 
thousand  pounds,  including  the  five  thousand  already  af- ^  ^'^' 
forded,  and  to  refer  all  articles,  respecting  the  authority* 
ifhich  the  duke  should  possess  in  Ireland,  to  be  adjusted 
by  a  treaty  at  Brussels.    Accordingly,  Sir  Nicholas  Plun« 
ket  and  GeoflRpey  IB^ime,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Taa(&, 
who  ways  still  abroad,  «were  appointed  deputies  by  Clanri'> 
carde  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  L^nrain.    The  clergy,  and 
those  connected  with  them,  considering  it  necessary  lot 
them  also  to  interfere,  gave  their  authority  on  the  octesioti 
to  French,  the  turbulent  bishop  of  Fertis,  who  had  beea 
pre^riously  sent  to  the  duke  on  their  business,  and  wasthefi 
present  with-  him. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  two  deputies^  they  found  that  lord 
Taafe  had  gone  to  Paris  to  consult  with  the  queen  and  lord* 
lieutenant)  and  of  course  were  exposed  to  the  dang«X)U9  in- 
flacnce  of  the  zealot  French,  who  talked  in  an  enthusias- 
tic strain  of  th^  piety  of  the  nuncio,  railed  against  all  those 
iriio  opposed  his  excommunication,  wbic^  he  declared  was 
coiifirmed  in  heaven,  and  its  opposers  forsaken  of  GM,  and 
given  up  to  Satan ;  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  deputy, 
k  man  exoommunicated  fbr  his  iniquities,and  retidered  odious 
to  Grod  Almighty,  who  nevelr  would  prosper  any  treaty  fram- 
ed undef  his  direction.  Prevailed  on  by  this  hypocritical 
entit,  espe<iia!iy  on  account  of  the  supposed  sanctity  of  his 
dMaracter,  Plnnket  and  Browne  disclaimed  the  deputy'^aoom- 
Mssion,  and  signed  a.  treaty  witfi  the  duke,  by  which  he  wis 
itf  reality  invested  with  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  kitig- 
d<A&,  undet  the  title  of  Protector  Royal.  But  the  treaty 
ims  ne'ver  confirmed;  Clanrioarde  sent  a  formal  {tratest 
^aiast  it^  and  the  designs  of  Lorrain,  whatever  they  were, 
ttus  terminated  in  disappointment 

Bating  its  discussion  the  Irish  dergy  were  elevated  with 
c^trariigent  ne%tons,and  exhibited  to  themieives  th«  gkirioils 
prospect  of  a  triumphant  chureh  restored  to  its  ptistine 
^eadour  under  the  protection  of  a  eittholic  prince.  Their 
>^ous  f^ent,  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  wks  pecuHarty  active  in 
promoting  their  schemes.  He  prevailed  on  Plunket,  the 
gk^stte^  U|ot  of  the  deputies,  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  pope, 
nrUieiiaitieV  the  In^h  nation,  pfofeasbg  an  entire'  sub- 
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CHAP*  mission  to  the  holy  see,  and  imploring  absolution  froin  the 
nuncio^s  censures.     Browne   indeed  refused,  and  Taafe's 


name  was  put  down  in  his  absence.     Such  were  the  means 
to  which  the  clergy  had  recourse  to  accomplish  their  favour- 
ite purposes ;  and,  in  the  expectation  of  the  high  power  they 
were  to  attain,  they  had  formed  scheroeis  for  exercising  their 
authority  with  great  rigour,  issuing  excommunications  in 
abundance,  and  preparing  to  usurp  the  entire  governmeot 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  their  airy  propects  were  soon  dis^pa- 
ted  by  the  successful  progress  of  the  parliamentary  forces. 
,     Ireton,  having  made  suitable  preparations  during  the 
winter,  resolved  to  commence  hostilities  early  in  the  spring, 
and,  according  to  his  directions,  sir  Charles  Coote  invested 
Athlone,   .which  being  taken,    though  Clanricarde  made 
some  shew  of  opposition,  Coote  marched  into  Connaifg&t 
.  with  the  intent  of  attacking  Galway,  and  of  proceeding 
.  thence  to  forward  the  operations  of  Ireton  against  Lime- 
rick.    While   Coote  was  thus  engaged,    Ireton  himself, 
being  not  discouraged  at  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt,  led 
his  forces  into  Munster,  and  having  defeated  the  difierent 
parties  that  opposed  him,  laid  siege  to  that  city. 
Limerick        On  his  approach  Clanricarde  dSered  to  shut  himself  up 
"•      .  in  it  with  a  body  of  forces,  and  share  its  fate,  but  the  eiti^ 
zens  rejected  his  proposals ;  .and  would  only  receive  a  few 
.  soldiers  of  their  own  choice,  which  they  placed  under  the 
.command  of  Hugh  O^Neal,  who  had  gained  so  much  bo- 
.nour  by  the  spirited  defence  of  ClonmelL     On  the  present 
occasion  he  displayed  equal  courage,  and  though  lord  Mus- 
kerry,  who  advanced  with  considerable  force  to  the  relief  of 
.  Limerick,  was  defeated  on  his  march,  he  was  not  discourag- 
ed by  this  misfcHTtune,  but  determined  to  persevere  in  its 
defence.     His  exertions  were  attended  with  considerable 
succc^ss,  and  by  his  resohite  sallies  great  number$  of  the  be- 
siegers were  slain.  At  length  the  disaffection  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  overcame  all  his  efforts.     Having  tumultuously 
assembled,  they  insisted  on  treating  with  the  enemy,  and 
seizing  the  cannon,  they  tumed  the^i  on  the  garrison,  who 
werie  of  course  obliged  to  surrender. 

Twenty-four  persons  were  excepted  frpm.m^rcy  and  exe- 
cuted.   Among  these  were  O'Brien,  the  popish  |)reUtcof 
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Emly,  Wolfe  the  friar,  who  had  excluded  the  nuutjuis  of  9^^^* 
Ormond  from  Limerick,  and  Geoffery  Browne,  who  was  seiz*.,,,,^,,^^ 
ed  on  his  return  from  Brussels,  where  he  had  gone  on  a^J^^*^ 
mission  certainly  very  odious  to  the  republicans.     Before 
his  judges  he  pleaded,  that  he  should  not  be  excepted  from 
mercy,  as  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  the  repub- 
licans themselves,  the  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
his  country.     But  this  reasonable  argument  had  no  effect, 
O^Neal,  the  brave  defender  of  the  city,  was  also  found  guilty, 
but,  at  the  intercession  of  some  officers,  his  life  was  spared. 

Ireton  was  resolved  to  reduce  Galway»  but  having  caught  Hia  death, 
the  epidemic  distemper  so  prevalent  in  the  country,  he  died 
before  he  could  effect  it.  In  the  command  of  the  Englbh 
forces  he  was  succeeded  by  Ludlow,  whom  Cromwell  wish? 
ed  to  have  removed  from  England,  as  he  considered  his 
presence  there  unsuitable  to  the  accom{di^ment  of  his 
schemes.  This  general,  being  determined  to  exert  himself 
in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  previous  to  tlie  time 
€(  opening  the  campaign,  gave  orders  forbidding  all  persons 
to  assist  the  enemy  with  provisions,  and  enjoinmg  every 
one  not  to  depart  from  his  quarters  ;  he  also  issued  a  pro« 
clamation  excluding  from  mercy  all  those  who  had  deterted 
the  English,  and  joined  with  the  catholics.  The  severity 
of  these  public  declarations  had  a  sensible  effecton  the  Irish, 
who  resolved  to  make  a  generd-  submission,  but  they  were 
informed  that  no  term$  for  a  general  accommodateon  would 
be  accepted,  though  individuals,  who  would  lay  downr  their 
arms  should  be  treated  with  indulgence. 

In  this  consternation,  Preston,  the  governor  of  Oal way,  Galway  ta- 
made  his  escape  over  sea,  and  the  town,  without  regard  to^* 
the  authority  of  Clanricarde,  who  was  present  there,  being 
destitute  of  tfaemeanrofxlefence,  surrendered  to  sir  Charles 
Coote.  Other!  towns  of  an  inferior  kind,  were  even  more 
^ly  reduced.  Many  soldiers  submitted  to  Ludlow  oa 
being  permitted  to  transport  themselves  io  the  continent, 
^  enter  into  the  service  of  some  prince  in  alliance  with 
England,  and  others,  who  were  natives  of  some  st^ttion,  laid 
doi^Q  their  arms  on  being  suffered  to  retain  their  personal 
fortune,  and  such  a  portion  of  their  real  estate  as  Uiose  in 
sunilar  cases  would  be  allowed  to  possess. 
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en  AT.     Such  terms  might  have  been  obtained  by  all  tbe  Iiifib, 
..  ^^^'    but  those  of  Connaugbt  and  Ulster  detenmoed  to  aakd 
SubmiMion  another  effort,  to  which  they  were  urged  by  Clanricarde, 
^^g^  ^  who,  being  joined  by  some  Ukter  forees,  took  the  castles  d 
Ballyshannon  and  Donegal ;  bat  these  places  were  soon  re- 
taken, and  tw^re  hundred  of  his  men  were  compelled  to 
surrender.     The  remainder  of  his  forces  were  afterwards 
'  ^  dispersed)  and  he  himself  was  oUiged  to  take  shelter  in  a 
fprtreis.    Being  now  in  continual  danger  of  his  life  from 
the  treachery  of  his  fiidlowers,  he  resolved  to  submit,  and 
having  previously  received  the  king^s  oonseAt,  he  left  tliis 
country,  with  the  permission  of  the  Eogiisb  pariiament,  ae« 
companied  by  a  number  of  his  adherents,  who  chose  to  paiw 
take  of  his  fortunes.     He  retired  into  En^nd,  where  be 
died  in  1657,  with  the  diaracter  of  having,  in  times  of  di& 
culty  and.dangw,  supported  with  fideUty  the  cause  he  had 
espoused 
Scbemet  of     The  pmoeipal  opponents  of  the  English  parliament  bei^g 
CromwelL  |^^  slotted,  that  assembly  took  measures  for  the  final  s^ 
tlement  of  Ireland.    The  appcdntment  of  Ludlow  being  only 
of  a  temporary  nature^  ti»9  parliament  had  detemiined  to 
send  Lambert  over  as  successor  to  Ireton ;  but  Cromwell 
having  contrived  that  be  siMHild  be  denied  the  title  of  lord* 
lieutenant,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  ct&re- 
pubUc,  he  rdus^,  as  the  other  suspected,  to  accept  the  bsre 
office  of  icommander  of/  thf  forces,  which,  accordii^  to 
Gromweirs  wishes*  was  conJGened  on  his  son-^in-law  Fleet- 
wood^ who  had  married  Ireton^s  widow,  and  was  of  course 
sincerely  devoted  to  him. 
Trifllg  and      As  he  bad  no  emplojiment,  on  his  arrival,  in  his  mUitary 
szecutions.  eapacity,  b^e  set  about  directing  the  management  of  civil  s£> 
&ir^  aad  had  otb^s.jouied  with  him  in  that  office,  under 
the  title  o[  eomnpissionera  of  parliament.    High  courts  of 
jiH^tice  were  now  erected  in  the  several  provinces,  in  order 
to  try  those  who  had  murdered  the  English,  and  also  those 
vho  had  only  assisted  in  the  war.     The  formes  were  to  be 
deprived  bf^h  of  life  andproperty»  the  latter  were  to  forfeit 
two^  thirds  of  their  estate,  aud  be  banished  from  the  oountry* 
In  Connaugbt,  Locd  Mayo,  and  in  Munafcer,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Bagnel,  were  c(md#mned'to  death,  though  the  e?i^ 
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cknoe  W0»  XkU  suffimendy  correct;  but  Lord  Mupfacnyiras  c  it  A  K 
JiopQMrably  acquitted.     Some  v/bo  had  made  their  egcape    ^^^' , 
were  particularly  excluded  from  pardon  both  with  rnspect 
to  life  and  estate,  aiopog  whom  was  the  marquis  of  Ormcmd,    . 
Icffd  locbiquia,  &amhill,  the  protestant  bisliop  of  Derry,^ 
and  th^  earl  of  Roscommon.    Of  the  lower  orders  not  more 
than  two  hundred  were  eseouted  both  in  Lehister  and  the 
southern  and  western  peovinoes  to^her»  w>Iiich  was  'owing 
to  Che  number  of  barbamus  msavgents,  sodio,  during  th0 
years  of  hostilities,  had  been  either  cut  off,  died  of  famkie 
or  plague,  or  escaped  into  foreign  countries.     In  Ulster; 
th^  scene  of  such  shodting  cruelties,  not  one  was  oapitally 
convicted  but  Plidim  O^Neal.  « 

From  the  arrival  <^  Owen^  this  barbi^ous  chieftain  bad 
ratb^  acted  an  infericNr  part,  bat  after  his  death,  duriiBtg  the 
administration  of  Clanricarde, 'when  ottier  commanders  of 
more  ability  had  been  gradually  removed,  he  began  to  dis» 
tinguish  himself  in  afFcnrding  some  aid  to  the  aaarquis,  but 
was  compelled  by  repeated  defeats  to  take  sh^er  'in  a  re* 
tired  island.  Hence  he  was  dragged  to  justice  by  hnrd  Caul* 
field,  whose  father,  after  having  seized' by  treachery  his  per- 
son and  castle  of  Chai^emont,  be  had  caused  to  be  murdered* 
On  his  trial,  he  acknowledged  the  forgery  of  the  pretended 
commission  from  the  late  king  fer  b^inning  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  though  he  was  offered  to  be  restored  to  his  estate 
and  liberty  if  he  could  prod^oee  material  pioof  for  its  reality, 
he  still  persevered  in  deckriag  it' to  be  a  deception.  The 
same  offer  was  repeated  to  him  ^t  his  execution,  but  witbont 
effect. 

Lord  Macgiure,^  and  Hugh  Maqmahon,  two  of  the  ori- 
ginal conspirators,  had  been  executed  in  En^and  in  1645. 
The  former  pleaded  his  privilege,  asserting  he  ought  to  be 
tried  in  Ireland  by  his  peers,  but  this  oljgection,  after  seri- 
ous consideration,  was  overruled  by  the  court,  whose  opi* 
nion  was  ooi^rmed  by  the  decision  c^both  houses  of  the  ]dng- 
^  parliament. 

The  commissioners,  already  noted,  having  declared  by  Rebellion 
PWKlamaticm  that  the  rebellion  was  subdued,  and  the  war^"^"^' 
concluded,  the  inhaUtants  were  encouraged  to  pursue  their 
industry  widiout  any  apprehension,  ai^  tlie  people  of  Eng- 
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CHA  P.  land  were  pevfnitted  to  transpcvt  graia'and  cattle, ftee  fWmi 
■^^X;—  duty>  to  supply  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  comitsrj, 

exhausted  by  a  tedious  wan 
^653,        Forfeited  lands  were  to  be  albwed  the  soldiers,  and  the 
f<vfeitur^Ad^®i^^urers,  who  had  advanced  sums  for  tlie  snppresdan 
of  the  rebellion ;  but  the  soldiers,  who  had  served  from  the 
arrival  of  Cromwell,  were  to  be  principally  considered,  and 
to  others  little  or  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  affinrded.     A 
portion  of  church  lands  was  assigned  to  the  university ;  bat 
the  rest  of  these,  and  of  other  forfeited  laads  not  yet  ap- 
propriated, were  left  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
parliament.     In  order  to  prevent  future  litigation,  courts 
were  established  at  Dublin  and  AthlonetoseMeall  disputes 
within  a  limited  time.     The  pfovkice  of  Conmuight  and 
county  of  Clare  were  reserved  for  the  Irishy  who  were  to 
get,  in  return  for  their  iinrmer  possessions,  alkitments  of 
land  there;    that  being  cut  off   from  communication  by 
the  Shannon,  and  restrained  by  English  garrisons,  they 
might  be  prevented  from  corrupting  and  disturbing  the 
odier  settlers.     An  English  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
confirming  the  above  mode  of  arrangement,  but  for  many, 
{sufficient  reasons,  it  was,  in  many  cases^  not  rigidly  en* 
forced. 
fJTi^fi*      During  the^  transactions  in  Ireland,  CromwcH,  having 
brought  his  schemes  of  ambition  to  maturity,  introduced 
soldiers  into  the  House  of  Oommons  of  England,  and  by 
military  force  turned  out  the  members  of  that  pariiament, 
whose  opposition  to  royal  authority  liad  ei^ted  sucii  notice 
through  all  Europe.     In  their  place  he  collected  a  parcel 
of  fanatics  from  the  three  kingdoms,  of  vvivbo;se  ridiculous 
acts  he  becMne  so  much  ashamed,  that  h^  at. last  obliged 
them  to  pronounce  their   own  dissolutimi^.    The  military 
having  now  the  scde  power,  he  was  declared,  by  a  council 
of  officers,  protector  of  the  three  kingdoms.     Fleetwood^ 
his  son-in-law,  exerted  himself  to  get  him  proclaimed  pro* 
tector  in   Ireland  ;   and  having  called  the  commissioners 
together,  with  some  principal  officers,  for  that  purpose,,  met 
with  such  a  strenuous  opposition,  that  bis  prc^sal  was  only  ' 
carried  by  a. majority  of  one.     By  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  drawn  up  by  Cromwell  and  his- friends,  it 


protector. 
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.wa§  required^  that  a  parliament  should  be  summoned  for  CHAP, 
the  three  kingdoms,  consisting  of  members  from  each,  who  . .        '  ^ 


were  to  he  chosen  apparently  by  a  free  election.  Of  these 
it  was  appointed  that  Ireland  sliould  send  thirty;  but 
thou^  the  people  seemed  to. have  liberty  of  choice,  the 
members  elected  here  were  entirely  in  the  interest  of  go- 
vernment* When  this  parliament  -met,  and  showed  a  spi* 
rit  of  opposition,  Cromwell  took  an  efiectual  method  to 
suppress  it,  by  clapping  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  door,  to 
prevent  the  refractory  members  to  enter. 

The  difficulty  with  which  a  majority  could  be  obtained  Symptoms 
among  the  commissioners  to  declare  him  protector  having  °^°*^*"*.^» 
excited  a  disgust  in  him,  he  put  an  end  to  their  authority, 
and  appointed  Fleetwood  lord-^leputy  for  three  years.  To 
him  he  assigned  a  new  eouncil,  afiRmrding  them  all  very  use- 
ful directions  for  the  government  of  the  country,  and  ad* 
vising  them,  wiA  pious  aeal,  to  **  suppress  idolatry,  por 
pery,  superstition,  and  profaneness.^  The  sanctity  of  his 
professions,  though  so  suitable  to  their  ancient  habits,  was 
not  sufficient  to  reconcile  many  of  his  old  friends,  especial- 
lythe  violent  republicans,  to  his  omiduct.  Among  tiiese 
Ludlow  distinguished  himself  by  exciting  disi^ection  among 
the  military,  who  were  then  ready  to  attend  to  him,  being 
disappointed  by  the  delay  they  met  with  in  obtaining  the 
portions  of  land  that  were  promised  them.  To  such  a 
height  did  tlieir  disi^ection  extend,  that  a  detachment  mu- 
tinied when  ordered  over  to  England  to  support  the^pro- 
t€<^r  against  the  royalists,  declaring  that  they  might  be 
employed  against  their  best  friends.  Ludlow  being  consi- 
dered the  principal  malcontent,  his  motions  were  narrowly 
watdied,  and  in  order  to  diminish  his  influence,  his  regi^ 
ment  was.  disbanded. 

On  account  of  such  oppoittkin  to  his  measures,  Crom-     ^^^^ 
veil  sent  Henry,  his  second  son,  over  to  Ireland,  and  hav.  Henry 
ing  employed  him  at  first  in  a  military  capacity,  ^^ft^^^^^'ds^^j^^^* 
ajBpointed  him  lord-deputy  in  the  place  of  Fleetwood.    Be-  ' 

f^  this  time  he  had  already  resided  a  short  while  here, 
when  he  discovered  the  excellent  qoidities  he  possessed, 
wbidi  induced  bis  father  to  send  him  over  a  second  time 
with  more  authority,  in  the  supposition  that  his  presence 
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€  H  A  P.  would  be  useful  to  oouciliate  the  nffioetipnft  of  tiie  peopio  of 

.Ireland. 


^^^1;      In  his  expectation,  it  appears,  he  was  not  disappconted; 

DUtration.  for  the  administration  of  Henry  was  mild,  ju^,  and  bene* 
volen^  and  tended  to  reooacile  tx>  the  wiurpation  maiijr  of 
those  wlio  were  particularly  averse  to  it,  and  even  the  ofi* 
ginal  Iri^h  themselves.  Towards  these  the  protector  had 
of  late  shown  some  indulgence,  by  directing,  that  the  Ofrders 
o(  the  late  parliament  and  council  for  tEanQ>lanting  the 
Irish  into  Connaugbt  should  not  be  very  strictly  enftn^eed. 
The  attachment  of  the  people  to  bis  government,  owing  to 
the  conciliatory  disposition  of  bis  sch),  was  eminently  dis- 
played in  the  following  instanoe.  When  his  owa  regimaat, 
in  a  petition  to  him,  publicly  decdared  their  dissatis&cton, 
addresses  were  transmitted  to  him  from  the  army  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  county  in  Ireland,  expresmg  their  re- 
solution of  adhering  to  the  protector  againsball  tboeiQ  whose 
particular  animoi^ilies  n^ght  excite  them  to  embroil  die 
country  again.  Such  zealous  attachment  must  seem  asto- 
nishing, eq>ecially  when  the  wretched  state  of  the  country 
is  considered,  exhausted  with  war  and  pestilence,  and  <qp- 
pressed  with  the  grievous  '  tax;^  which  Cromwell  ma 
obliged  to  raise,  not  only  to  defray  the  publie  expense,  but 
also  to  enable  him  to  reward  hii  adherents 

Death  of       During  his  short  usurpation,  by  bis  magnanimityr  aad 

CrMDirell.  discernment,  the  aff^s  of  Britain,  both  at-home  »od 
abroad,  were  conduct0d  with  remarkable  success.  But  he 
found,  by  woful  experience,  that  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  object  of  ambitioii^  when  procured  by  iniquitous 
means,  cannot  secure  human  hap^nneas.  Amid^  the 
splendid  honours  hp  possessed,  the  t^rrora  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  the  continual  dread  of  assassination,  clouded 
his  gay  prospects,  embktered.all  his  pleasures,  and  bur- 

Sept  3,     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  grave.    He  died  of  a  tertian  ague  in  the 

165a.        fifijy-ninth  year  pf  his  age* 

Henry  re-     ^  firmly  was  his  authority  established,  that  hb  sen 

called.  Richard  si^pcf^ded  quietly  to  his  situation,  and  confirmed 
his  brother  ifk  the  government  of  Ireland;  but  he  soon 
slirunk  from  a  charge  for  which  his  dender  abihties  weie 
unfiu  The  o^cecl*  protector  was  now  abolished,.  Crom" 
well's  parliament  dissolved  by  military  power,  and  the  oH 


nimp  parliitmeiit  veiUxred.  The  parltwientary  commit*  CHAP, 
sioners  of  Ireliui4  were  alsp  restored,  ^nd  the  comniand  of  ^ 
the  army  there  committed  to  ]>idiow,  a  zei^ous  and  a^tiy^ 
partisan.  Henry  Cromweli  was  of  course  recalled,  who 
had  acted  with  great  prudence  in  the  critical  situation  in 
wbidi  he  was  (daced ;  for  though  he  had  exerted  himself 
with  vigour  in  his  hrotherV  support,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
took  suitably  measures  to  preserve  the  public  peiM^.  He 
retired  wit)i  gvent  complacency  from  power,  which  he  had 
used  with  so  little  regard  to  his  private  interest,  tha|  he  had 
not  resi^red  for  himself  so  much  money  ^a  would  bear  his 
expenses  to  England. 

Ludlow,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  forces,  Republic- 
hebg  a  strwuous  adherent  erf  the  yu^ap  piirliiiment,  sent^j,*^!*" 
troops  over  to  England,  to  support  them  against  some  at->  , 

tempts  of  the  royalists,  but  colonel  Lambert,  another  of 
their  partisans,  being  offended  at  this  parliament  for  as* 
suraing,  as  he  supposed,  too  great  authority,  foKvaeA 
schemes  against  them  among  the  officers  of  his  brigade. 
Whoi  their  schemes  were  completed  they  sent  them  a  peti^ 
tion,  very  modestly  requesting  them  to  relinquish  their  au* 
thority,  which  was  opposed  by  a  oounter*petition  from  the 
oflb^rs  of  Ireland,  effected  by  the  intet^t  o£  Ludlow,  who 
set  out  for  England  to  suppcurt  the  measures  of  his  party, 
leaving  colonel  John  Jones,  a  zealous  republican,  in  the 
oommandnif  the  army.  But  his  presence  was  ineffectual, 
as  the  interpoi^on  of  a  military  force  prevented  the  as- 
sembling of  the  rump  parliament 

These  disputes  of  the  r^ublican  party  among  them^Fraceed- 
cdves  tend^  to  inerease  the  hqpes  that  the  royalists  enter*  J.^^^^'^ 
tained  of  the  king'*s  sudden  restoration,  which  they  began 
to  conceive  from  the  time  that  Richard  Cromwell  had  ab- 
dicated his  authority.  Their  sdtemes,  which  were  conduct- 
ad  with  great  secvec^  and  profound  dissimulation,  were 
also  extended  to  Iv^uid,  wittre  they  were  adopted  by  a 
aonsiderdUe  number  of  protestants,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  English  race,  and  tbe  more  moderate  of  the  confederate 
Irish.  Many,  indeed,  joined  them  through  disgust,  being 
ciewied  at  the  severity  with  which  they  were  treated  by 
the  oommistteners,  who  dismissed  a  number  of  ^cers  on 
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CH  A  P.  tbe  supposition  of  their  being  hostile  to  their  party.  A- 
as3ss5£=niong  these  were  lord  Broghill  and  ^ir  Charles  Coote. 
Broghill,  who  was  a  friend  to  Ciiarles  I»  being  tri?pan»ed 
by  Cromwell,  became  active  in  his  support ;  but  perceiving, 
from  the  anarchy  and  sudden  reyolution  of  power  prevalent 
in  England  after  his  death,  that  the  restoration  of  the  king 
would  be  the  consequence,  he  resolved  to  seeure  his  share 
of  the  merit  in  time.  Accordingly,  he  endeavoured  secretly 
to  bring  over  to  his  designs  his  officers,  friends,  and  de- 
pendents, ^  and  also  sir  Charles  Coote,  who  had  already 
shewn  an  aversion  both  to  the  /action  of  the  rump  par- 
liament and  the  army.  Perceiving  the  apfnroadiing  ruin 
of  his  party,  he  found  it  for  his  interest  to  accede  to  the 
proposals  of  Broghill,  which  he  did  with  great  ardour,  dis- 
playing, like  new  converts,  an  intemperate  zeal  on  the  oc- 
casion. Other  officers  of  considerable  consequence  followed 
his  example,  among  whom  were  lord  Montgomery  and  sir 
9?heopliilus  Jones,  and  having  assembled  at  Dublin,  under 
pretence  of  petitioning  government,  made  a  sudden  attack 
en  the  castle,  of  which  they  possessed  themselves,  and  ar- 
rested John  Jones  with  some  of  his  active  partisans.  In 
the  mean  while,  sir  Chm^es  Coote,  in-patient  to  show  bis 
zeal,  surprised  Galway  and  Athlone,  and  odier  royalists  todc 
possession  of  Yougball,  Cbnmel,  Carlow,  Limerick,  and 
Drogheda.  All  these,  after  the  example  of  their  friends  in 
England,  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  the  real  tendency 
of  which  language  was  then  generally  understood. 

A  council  of  officers  now  assumed  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  summoned  a  convention  of  estates,  who  express- 
ed their  abhorrence  of  the  late  king^s  murdar,  and  having 
secured  the  army  by  providing  for  the  payment  of  their  ar- 
rears and  future  maintenance,  declared  also  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment. Ludlow  having  arrived  at  this  time  in  the  port  of 
Dubiip,  the  council  of  officers  attempted  to  seize  him,  but 
he  poade  his  escape  to  Duncantton,  whence  be  sent  letters  to 
the  officers  of  the  several  garrisons,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming them  in  their  attachment  to  his  cause;  but  he  was 
socn  after  recalled  to  England. 
Charles  IT.  'A''^«se  movements  seemed  tending  towards  the  restoration 
proclaimed,  of  Charles,  who  had  already  been  informed  of  the  favourable 
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appearances  in  Ireland,    and  had  received  an   invitation  c.H  A  P. 
to  come  thither  from  lord  Broghill,  and  strong  assurances     XIV, 
of  support  from  sir  Charles  Coote.     But  as  the  proceedings  "  ' 

of  Monk,  from  which  high  expectations  were  entertained, 
must  have  a  powerful  effect  on  England,  and  as  this  country 
must  follow  the  example  of  the  other,  on  that  account  it  was 
judged  expedient  by  the  king^s  council,  that  he  should  not 
remove  from  his  present  position  until  the  issue  of  English 
affairs  should  be  discovered.  His  majesty,  however,  made 
some  general  professions  of  princ^iple  at  Breda,  to  which,  by 
the  advice  of  Monk,  he  had  retired  from  the  Spanish  terri« 
tones.  With,  these  general  declarations  the  majority  of  the 
convention  and  council  of  officers  expressed  themselves  sa- 
tisfied, being  urged  to  this  decision  by  Coote,  who  persuad- 
ed them  to  submit  all  their  interests  implicitly  to  the  king. 
Broghill  indeed  advised  more  caution,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
other  prevailed.  Charles  was  now  proclaimed  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  through  all  the  great  towns  of  Ireland, 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  convention  a  present  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  ordered  to  his  majesty,  four  thousand  to 
the  duke  of  York,  and  two  thousand  to  the  duke  of  Grlou- 
cester. 


'f :    .  • . 
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CHAPTER  XV, 


Violmcet  of  the  Irish — Restrktians^^ClaimanU^^Royal  declara' 
tum^^A  parliammt^^Act  qf  setilemeTU'--^Ormond  lord4ieuienant 
'^Discontents  among  dissenters-^^Episcopac^  restored-'^ompi-' 
racy  suppressed— Bill  qf  explanation — Passed— English  act  re- 
specting  Irish  caitle^^OrmomTs  regard  to  useful  institvtumsr^ 
Intrigues  against  him^^ucceeded  hy  Berkley — Disputes  among 
the  catholics— Partiality  of  Berkley— Charles  aUachedto  po- 
pery^^Suspicion  qf  the  protestants — Essex  lord-lieutenanl^ 
Address  qf  the  English  parliaments-Its  ^ects  on  Charles^ 
Essex  removed — Ormond  restored-^Popish  plot'^AUempts 
against  Ornumd^^Arbitrary  measures  (^  Charles-^His  death. 

C  HA  P.The  restoration  of  Charles  II,  afforded  abtindaDt  cause  both 
■^        *  tof  hope  and  fear  to  the  several  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who 
1660.    ^^re  so  much  diyided  among  themselves.     Those  who  had 
of  the       heen  deprived  of  their  lands  conceived  hopes  of  having  them 
Irish.       restored  to  them,  and  those  who  had  not  yet  got  a  reward 
for  their  services  expected  now  to  receive  it ;  while  those  who 
had  obtained  lauds  by  forfeiture  were  apprehensive  of  los- 
ing them,  and  those  who  had  so  far  escaped  punishraait 
for  their  crimes  were  afraid  of  its  overtaking  them  at  last 
Hence  the  several  parties  viewed  each  other  with  peculiar 
aversion,  jealousy,  and  distrust.    But  of  all  others  the  na- 
tive Irish  exhibited  on  this  occasion  the  most  impatience. 
Many  of  those  whom  Cromwell  had  declared  innocent  of 
the  rebellion,  and  yet  were  ejected  fVom  their  estates,  and 
obliged  to  accept  of  inadequate  portions  of  land  in  Con- 
naught,  or  the  county  of  Clare,  exulting  in  the  extinction 
of  that  fanatical  tyranny  by  which  they  were  oppressed,  and 
confident  of  the  support  of  the  present  government,  without 
waiting  for  the  king^s  being  proclaimed,  or  the  slow  proce- 
dure of  law,  took  possession  of  their  former  properties,  ex- 
pelling the  new  intruders. 
Restrict         These  violent  deeds  were  very  suitable  to  the  inclinations 
tians.        gf  ^jjg  jjg^  settlers,  who  took  occasion  to  represent  them  in 


Efigfot^d  as  the  primary  acts  of  a  new  rebellion,  well  know-  CHAP. 
ing  that  every  rumour  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  native  '  ^ 

Irish  was  rederved  in  thdt  country  with  avidity.  Hence 
orders  were  sent  to  put  in  force  the  rigid  ordinances  lately 
made  against  the  trish  Roman  catholics.  They  w^re  not 
allowed  to  pass  from  6ne  province  to  another  in  theiir 
ordinary  business,  and  in  many  other  respects  were 
liAle  to  very  severe  restrictions*  The  kitig,  on  his  arrival, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  English  parliament,  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  proclamation  against  Irish  rebels,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  who  had  possession  of 
their  propefties.  Yet  he  frequently  showed  kindness  to 
th^  Irish  catholics,  mhen  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclitiations,  and  in  some  cases,  on  their  solicitation^ 
afforded  them  letters  to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  for- 
mer estates. 

tn  4he  preseht  situation  of  the  country,  he  was  indeed  Claimanti. 
distracted  with  a  variety  of  claims,  which  it  was  at  length 
found  impossible  for  him  to  satisfy  in  their  full  extent.  On 
account  of  the  late  rebellion,  ibere  were  certainly  a  great 
many  forfeitures  of  lands ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  had 
been  distributed  among  CromwelPs  soldiers,  the  generality 
of  ^om,  as  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  dispossess,  and  large  grants  had  been  made  to 
the  duke  of  York  and  general  Mohk.  Hente  the  remaih- 
iti^  ^tion  designed  for  distribution  was  not  so  great  as 
might  te  e!3rpected.  Thfe  ^BffeMit  daiidAahts  either  for  re- 
ivard,  restitution,  or  settlement  in  tteir  present  possessions 
^erfe  as  follow:  1.  The  adfentur^irs  who  had  advanced 
their  money  for  the  supp^fes^cHi  M6f  fli^  iPeBeflion,  on  the 
promise  of  restitution  frdito^lh^  ftfrfftited  lands.  2,  Thfe 
prqiesiant  Irish  army  whtt hadrAte^eid  to  thi^ir  dtrtyj  an* 
Concurred  in  the  restoration.  ^^.  Tfi^  pitotestant  ttiih  oflfc 
^*M,  who  had  served  the  krfig  brfdre  1849^  called  usualQr 
the  forty-nine  officers,  to  whdm  Cromwell  had  refused  waf 
arrears,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  theroyal  caus^. 
*•  The  confederate  Irish,  with  whom  the  king  had  made 
P««Ce  in  1648.  S.  Those  of  theni  who  had  showed  great 
loyalty  and  affection  to  him  during  his  exile.  6.  The 
mnocent  papists,  who  had  be«i  compelled  to  take  small 
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CH  A  p.p(»tioii8  of  land  in  Connaug^t  or  the  county  .of  Clare,  m 

^^'  return  for  their  properties. 
j^yal  de-  A  scheme  of  restitution  to  the  meritorious  Irish,  after  the 
daration.  establishment  of  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  in  their  pos. 
session,  was  proposed  to  his  majesty  by  some  courtiers, 
which  he  thought  fit  to  adopt,  and  accordingly  publWhed 
a  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  containing  the 
mode  by  which  the  claimants  were  to  get  restitution,  and 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  to  be  given.  This  declaration  he 
sent  over  to  Ireland,  addressed  to  the  lords-justices,  to 
have  it  executed.  These  were  sir  Maurice  Eustace,  lord* 
chancellor,  lord  Broghill,  now  earl  of  Orrery,  and  sir 
Charles  Coote,  now  earl  of  Montratb,  who  were  appointed 
to  that  office  in  the  absence  of  Monk,  lord4ieutenant,  who 
had  been  created  duke  of  Albemarle. 

This  declaration,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  expectation 
of  every  party  concerned ;  but  the  loyal  oflBeers,  who  had 
been  denied  their  arrears  by  Cromwell,  and  the  Irisli  who 
pleaded  their  innocence,  particularly  complained  ;  the  for- 
mer of  a  very  inadequate  provision,  the  latter  both  of  the 
injustice  of  being  kept  out  of  their  lands  until  those  to 
whom  they  were  granted  should  be;  indemnified,  and  also 
of  the  rigid  severity  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  prove 
their  innocence ;  tor  if  dne  pf  tliem  had  evei*  lived  in  the 
1661.  ilP^i'ters  of  the  rebels  he  was  considered  as  guilty. 
A  parlia-  An  Irish  parliament,  which  was  much  desired.in  |tbe  pre- 
'°®"^'  jie^t,  situation  of  affairs,  was  v^w  convened,  ,and  as  the  ad- 
venturers and  soldiers  kept  possession  of  their  properties  in 
fthe  bo^ough^  nq  <;atbolics  were  returned.  Ind^^y  an^st- 
•tempt  ws^  made  taexcl^cje  them  in  future  from  th^  house, 
41$  p  l*f  solution  was  pas^ -r^uiring  each  mepilier  to  take 
ith^  oaths  of  alle^nce  aJ9d  sufMremacy,  and  a  similar  atteo^pt 
.wa^  made  in  the  house  of  lord^,  by  a  resolutioa  that  each 
fiji^inb^r  should  receive  th^  sa^riament  irom  th^  protestant 
pjfimate^s  owji  band.  But  government  refused  to  give  their 
approbation  to  the  measure.  1 

Uementf^'     ^^  the  parliament  thus  constituted,  after  much  discussion 
1662.,       and  delay,  the  heads  of  a  bill  of  Sfsttlement  was  formed^ 
suitable  to  the  king^s  declaration,^  a^d  presented  to  the  lo^d^ 
\m  order  to  be  transmitted  to  England.     Hither  each  house 
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sent  their  agents,  as  did  also  the  Irish  catholics  and  adven-  cfi  Xp. 
turers.  The  latter  took  a  very  effectual  method  to  gain  ^^' 
friends  to  their  cause,  for  they  sent  over  a  considerable  sum 
of  mpney  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  could  support 
their  interest;  but  the  Irish  had  neither  money  oor  friends, 
and  be^des  were  looked  on  with  horrmr  by  the  English  na* 
tion,  who  considered  them  all^  without  distinction,  as  guilty 
of  rebellion  and  massacre.  However,  the  duke  of  Ormond 
(though  catjiolic  historians  deny  the  fact)  was  sincerely  in- 
clined to  serve  them  ;  but  their  agents  made  their  appiica« 
tion  to  the  duke  of  York's  favourite,  colonel  Richard  Tal- 
bot, one  of  th^  own  persuasion,  and  brother  to  an  Irl^ 
jestttt.  Hence,  instead  of  modestly  owning  their  fitnlts,  ac* 
cording  to  Ormondes  advice,  they  boldly  pleaded  their  me- 
rits,  boasting  of  their  own  and  their  ancestor'^s  loyalty,  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  This  caused  their  adversaries,  who  were  very 
niimerous,  to  find  proof,  among  other  offences,  of  their 
forming  a  design  to  cast  off  all  obedience  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Accordingly,  they  produced  to  the  commit- 
tee for  Irish  affairs,  an  original  paper  from  the  supreme 
council  of  Ireland,  offering  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to 
the  pope,  or,  if  he  declined  it,  to  any  odier  catholic 
prince.  This  paper  was  signed  by  sir  Nidiolas  Plun- 
ket,  a  noted  partisan  of  the  nuncio,  whom  the  Irish  \ 
had  the  indiscretion  to  employ  as  an  agent  on  the  pre«  \ 
sent  occasion,  Which  gave  such  offence  at  the  English 
court  that  no  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  com*^ 
I^aints.  This  indiscretion  afforded  the  king  an  excuse  for 
iieglecting  their  interest  somewhat  in  the  (atmation  of  the 
Ul  of  settlement,  which,  indeed,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  please  the  English 
parliament.  The  bill  was  now  finished  and  transmitted  to 
Ireland,  where  it  -was  soon  after  passed  by  the  two  houses. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  business  the  duke  of  Or-ormond 
inond  was  iqppcmited  lord-Keutenant,  he  having,  as  well  as  lord  lieute. 
lord  Inchiquin,  been  previously  restored  to  his  Irish  estates 
by  the  English  parliament.  From  the  Irish  parliatnent  he 
received  a  present  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  his  son, 
lord  Ossory,  was  caHed  by  writ  to-  the  house  of  lords  of 
Ireland.    After  long  expectation  the  duke  arrived  in  this 
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C  HA  P.  oouDtry  with  great  pomp,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the 
^act  of  settlement,  and  to  one  laying  a  tax  on  hearths  and 
cfaimnies. 

The  execution  of  the  act  of  settlement  was  entrusted  to 
English  commissioners,  disengaged  from  all  interests  in 
Ireland,  who  were  on  that  account  more  likely  to  be  im- 
partial, and  their  impartiality,  indeed,  is  owned  by  the 
catholic  historians.  They  sat  in  Dublin  to  receive  elaims 
and  hear  proofs  of  innocency ;  and  in  the  first  three  months, 
notwithstanding  the  rigorous  qualifications  required,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  eight  of  the  Irish  were  declared  inno- 
cent, and  only  nineteen  criminal.  The  former,  by  a  clause 
in  the  act,  were  to  be  immediately  restored  to  their  estates, 
without  any  restitution  being  made  to  their  present  pos- 
sessors. Such  decisions  gave  great  offence  not  only  to  the 
adventurers  and  soldiers  actually  dispossessed,  but  also  to 
others,  who  were  apprehensive  of  it.  The  soldiers,  in  par- 
ticular, were  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied,  being  mostly  repub- 
licans, and  removed  from  the  army  on.  that  account  by  the 
present  government.  They  therefore  became  even  m«re 
averse  to  it,  and  by  their  exertions  served  to  augment  the 
number  and  power  of  the  discontented. 
Episcopacy  The  peevishness  of  this  party  was  also  increased  by  the 
restored,  episcopal  clergy  being  restored  to  all  their  tithes  and  glebes, 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  king^s  accession,  and  the 
presbyterian  ministers,  to  whom  they  were  attached,  being 
deprived  of  those  they  had  possessed.  Hence  a  scheme  o£ 
insurrection  was  forming  here,  in  conjunction  with  the  dis- 
affected in  England,  in  which  several  of  the  dissentii^ 
teachers  were  engaged. 
Conspiracj  This  4spirit  of  dissatisfaction  was  heightened  by  the  Irish 
■"PP'®*'^  commons,  who  countenanced  complaints  against  the  com- 
missioners of  claims,  and  c^ered  a  petition  to  the  lord-lieu-* 
tenant  and  council,  desiring  that  they  would  direct  these 
commissioners^  as  they  were  empowered  by  the  act,  to  de- 
termine all  claims  after  a  manner  they  proposed,  which 
would  certainly  be  favouraUe  to  the  protestants,  but  very 
detrimental  to  the  catholics.  This  petition  being  discoun- 
tenanced by  government,  they  made  use  of  angry  language 
on  the  occasion,  which^  by  the  exertions  of  Ormond,  they 
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thought  fit  to  retract,  but  passed  an  address  to  him,  repre-  chap. 
seating  the  danger  arising  from  the  confluence  of  popish  ^y- 
priests,  friars,  and  Jesuits,  and  recommending  bills  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  and  banishing 
all  perish  ecclesiastics  frpm  the  kingdom.  Such  expres* 
sions  tended  to  encourage  the  conspirators  in  their  designs, 
which  w^*e  not  confined  to  the  capital,  but  extended  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  to  the  north- 
ern province,  where  arms  and  ammunition  were  prepared, 
and  disbanded  soldiers  engaged.  Their  plot  was,  however, 
discovered  to  Ormond  at  the  very  be^nning,  who  took 
measures  to  prevent  its  execution ;  and,  on  the  very  eve 
before  the  day  on  which  they  intended  to  surprise  the  castle  j^^ 
of  Dublin,  twenty-five  of  the  principals  were  seized.  Yet 
the  situation  of  government  was  such,  that  they  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  treat  these  delinquents  with  severity, 
and  of  course  the  most  of  them  were  pardoned. 

The  act  of  settlement,  it  now  appeared,  was  in  many  re-  Bill  of  ex- 
spects  inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intend-  planation. 
ed,  and  therefore  the  commissioners  could  not  proceed  in 
the  execution  of  it  in  its  present  form.     An  explanatory 
bill  had  been  transmitted  to  England  by  the  commons,  but 
rejected  by  the  king,  who  gave  orders  to  )iave  a  new  one 
fi)rmed  by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  |n*ivy-council.     His  pom- 
mands  were  obeyed,  and  the  bill  sent  over  to  England, 
where  the  agents  from  the  several  parties  again  met,  and 
discussed  the  business  with  great  eagerness  before  the  coun- 
cil.   The  principal  point  of  dispute  was  about  the  clauses  ' 
to  be  inserted  in  the  new  bill,  which  afforded  abundant 
subject  for  memorials,  proposals,  objections,  and  complaints. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  Ormond  was  called  over  to 
England,  in  hopes  that  his  influence  would  tend  to  abate     ^^^^ 
th^  violence  of  contending  parties. 

But  his  presence  had  not  the  desired  effect :  argument, 
reason  or  respect  for  superiors  could  not  overcome  their 
eagerness  for  their  own  private  interests.  At  length  when 
they  were  all  quite  wearied  with  contention,  and  seemed 
willing  to  relax  somewhat  of  their  respective  pretensions,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  stability,  it  was  proposed  by  the  agents 
of  the  Irish  catholics,that  the  adventur^^  and  soldiers  should 

v2 
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CHAP,  resign  one-third  of  their  lands.  The  proposal  was  accepted 
XV.     i^y  jjj^  several  agents,  and  on  this  principle  the  bill  of  exj^ai- 

nation  was  framed  and  presented  to  the  privy  council. 
1665.  In  this  new  bill  it  was  declared,  that  the  protestants  in 
the  first  place  were  to  be  settled,  and  any  ambiguity  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  most  favourable  to  their  interests.  It 
was  also  dedared,  that  all  the  Itish,  whose  clmms  had  not 
been  already  settled,  should  be  deemed  disqualified,  on  this 
principle,  that  those  who  were  innocent  would  first  offer 
their  case  for  examination,  and  that  the  guilty  would  be 
tardy  in  coming  forward.  The  commissioners  bad  declared 
six  hundred  innocent,  who  were  of  course  to  be  immediate-t 
ly  restored  to  their  possessions ;  but  the  remainder  of  these 
imhappy  people,  amounting  to  more  than  three  thousand 
piersons,  were  to  get  no  further  hearing,  being  condemned 
without  a  fair  and  equal  trial,  which  is  usually  granted  to 
the  worst  malefactors. 

Ormond,  in  order  to  remedy  this  grievance,  had  some  time 
before  proposed  that  the  lord-lieutenant  and  six  of  the  privy- 
council  should  be  empowered  to  nominate  as  innocent  such 
other  persons  as  they  knew  from  constant  experience  to  be 
loyal,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  English  council. 
By  the  present  bill  only  twenty  persons  w^e  to  be  resitored 
to  their  estates,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  him,  and  iii« 
d^ed  no  one  seemed  filter  to  make  the  selection,  since,  in 
the  business  of  the  settlement,  he  had  shown  a  disr^ard  to 
his  own  private  interest  by  discharging  himself  the  debts 
and  mortgages  on  his  estate,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  accom- 
modation, though  these  wefe  contracted  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  granted  to  him  by  the  act  of  settlement.  Yet  his 
memory  is  still  defamed  with  vague  and  unmerited  obloquy 
by  the  catholic  historians. 

Ptised.  Having,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  brought  over  with  hina 

the  explanatory  bill,^he  found,  that  though  it  was  consider- 
ed grievous  by  the  native  Irish,  it  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  the  commons,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vi^n  it  afforded  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  He 
therefore  found  it  necessary  to  exert  himself  to  secure  a 
majority,  which  he  attempted  by  filling  up  the  vacant  places 
with  the  friends  of  government ;  but  he  thought  on  a  surer 
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fipethod  to  effect  this,  by  working  on  the  fears  of  the  com- C  H  A  P. 
mwH.     Aocf»rdingly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  he  pro- . 


XV. 


4uQed  to  thepi  a  letter  from  the  king,  animadverting  seyere- October ««, 
ly  on  their  conduct  with  resp^t  to  the  late  conspiracy.  Ap? 
prebepsive  of  a  (dissolution,  by  which  anothier  parliai^ent 
might  be  called  less  friendly  to  their  interests,  they  became 
more  oopipliant,  and  expelled  seven  of  their  inembcrs  op  a 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  plot.  Ifepce  they  ^opd- 
^  a  favourable  attention  to  the  explanatory  bill,  which  pas? 
sed  unanimously.  For  the  execution  of  it  five  oommissi(»)ers 
wer^  Qp|x>inted9  who,  in  difficult  cases,  were  to  resprt  to  the 
•  lord-lieutenant  and  council,  "f^hesie  cases  were  so  qume«- 
rous,  and  the  aj^lications  to  the  state  so  frequent,  that  it 
look  up  ipany  years  before  the  business  was  finally  settled. 

Scarody  had  Jreland  got  respite  from  p6mmotion  wheif]^^^^ 
the  English  parhament  took  measures  to  deprive  it  of  that  English  act 
repose  whjch  it  had  but  a  short  time  enjoyed^  The  rents  j^^^uk^ 
in  England  having  considerably  decreased,  owing  to  the 
number  of  industrious  puritans  who  had  been  driven  by  per« 
secution  to  Holland  and  America,  to  the  interruption  of  the 
trade  with  Spain,  and  the  ruinous  commerce  carried  on  with 
France,  with  other  causes,  it  was  ascribed  by  some  persons 
of  consequence,  who  were  desirous  of  embarrassing  Ormond, 
to  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  into  England.  The  idea 
was  eagerly  caught  by  the  English  parliament,  which, 
in  1663,  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  importation  of  (at 
cattle  from  Ireland  after  the  firsf  day  of  July  every  year. 
With  this  slight  restraint,  however,  they  were  not  satisfied, 
for,  in  the  year  1665,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetually  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  cattle  of 
every  description  from  Ireland.  In  opposition  to  this  biU 
it  was  argued,  that  it  would  not  only  be  destructive  to  that 
country,  but  also  injurious  to  England,  which  disposed  of 
its  manufactures  in  Ireland,  in  return  for  the  provisions  it 
received,  that  the  prohibition  of  these  to  England  would 
cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  manufactures  there,  and  render 
the  Irish  unable  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  army 
and  government.  But  these  and  such  like  other  arguments 
had  no  e^ect  on  the  commons,  who  were  entirely  actuated 
by  prejudice,  and  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  that 
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CHAP,  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  was  a  nuisance,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  king  from  exercising  his  prerogative  in  favoar 


of  the  Irish  subject,  being  well  assured  of  his  majesty^ 
aversion  to  the  measure.  The  bill  passed  the  commons  by 
a  small  majority,  but  its  progress  through  the  house  of  lords 
was  stopped  by  a  prorogation. 

However,  the  discussion  of  it  was  renewed  there  at  the 
next  meeting,  being  urged  on,  for  their  own  interested  mo- 
tives, by  the  English  Cabal.  Buckingham,  the  chief  of  them, 
in  the  eagerness  of  debate,  declared,  <  that  none  would  op- 
pose the  bill  but  such  as  had  Irish  estates  or  Irish  under^ 
standing.**  Enraged  at  this  national  reflection.  Lord  Ossory,  • 
he  gallant  son  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  sent  him  a  challenge; 
which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  accept,  but  made  a  complaint 
to  the  house  of  lords,  who  ordered  Ossory  to  the  tower, 
where  he  was  confined  two  days.  After  having  expunged 
the  word  nuisance  from  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  the  lords 
were  obliged  to  restore  it,  in  order  to  please  the  commons^ 
to  which  the  king  himself,  for  the  same  reason,  gave  his  ap- 
probation. The  bill  having  passed,  got  the  royal  assent, 
which  was  given  with  great  reluctance,  and  the  prohibitory 
laws  had  at  present  a  very  pernicious  effect  on  the  country. 
Ormond's       With  an  intent  to  diminish  this  effect,  the  chief-governor 

regard  to    turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  encouragement  of  manu- 

iiserul  m-  . 

piitutious.  factures,  introducing  into  the  kingdom  several  persons  skilled 

in  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  and  fixed  an  establishment  of 
this  sort  at  Clonmel,  and  Carrick  on  Suir,  a  town  belonging 
to  himself.  Nor  was  his  benevolent  attention  confined  to 
this  fabric.  In  imitation  of  lord  Strafford,  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable part  of  his  conduct,  he  particularly  exerted  himself 
to  promote  the  linen  manufacture.  He  sent  to  Holland  to 
obtain  information  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting it,  and  had  a  number  of  families  brought  over  from 
France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  by  whose  example  and  in 
struction  the  people  might  get  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  it. 

For  the  advancement  of  literature  and  religion  he  also 
shoyred  sirtilar  solicitude,  by  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
promotion  of  the  native  clergy  of  the  established  church,  be- 
ing sensible  that  if  they  had  equal  learning  and  piety  with 
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foreigners  they  were  not  only  better  entitled  to  a  preference,  CHAP, 
but,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  more  capable  of  ^^' 
doing  good.  And  in  order  to  render  them  qualified  for 
such  preferments,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  uni- 
versity  of  Dublin,  which  he  found  in  great  disorder  after 
the  public  commotions,  and  entrusted  the  regulation  of  it 
to  Pr.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  the  pious  and  learned  bishop  of 
Down. 

Though  the  interests  of  Ireland  employed  his  chief  care, 
yet  his  solicitude  was  so^letimes  extended  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  this  country.  He  exerted  himself  to  raise  a  contri* 
bution  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  people  who  had  suffer- 
ed by  the  fire  of  London,  and  his  laudable  endeavours  were 
attended  with  success.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  that 
benevolent  purpose,  by  meansx)f  which  thirty  thousand 
beeves  were  sent  over.  Of  this  disinterested  act  of  kindness 
his  enemies  in  England,  however,  gave  a  malignant  inter- 
pretation. 

The  chief  study  of  these  was  to  secure  to  themselves  the  intrigues 
sole  power,  and  being  envious  of  the  authority  he  possessed,aga»nst 
they  laboured  incessantly  to  effect  his  disgrace.  His  friend 
the  chancellor  had  already  fallen,  and  Buckingham,  the 
prime  minister,  and  head  of  the  Cabal,  was  eager  to  complete 
his  triumph  by  having  Ormond  removed  from  his  posts  of 
steward  of  the  household  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
With  this  intent  he  brought  an  accusation  against  him,  con* 
sisting  of  several  articles,  the  principal  of  which  were,  that 
he  tried  the  mutineers  at  Carrickfergus  by  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  and.  that  he  quartered  soldiers  on  the  subject 
contrary  to  act  of  parliament. 

In  1666,  the  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  rose  up  in  muti- 
nji  and  seized  the  town.  For  the  suppression  of  this  mu- 
tiny Ormond  exerted  himself  with  vigour ;  he  sent  his  son, 
lord  Arran,  agaiq^t  them  by  sea,  and  proceeded  himself  by 
land  with  the  few  forces  he  could  depend  on.  After  some 
i^esistance,  the  mutineers  surrendered,  and  nine  of  them 
^€re  executed  by  martial  law.  Thus  was  the  tranquillity 
rf  the  kingdom  preserved.  Yet  of  this  a  formal  charge  was 
Baade,  as  also  of  his  quartering  soldiers  on  the  people  for 
me  safety  of  his  government,  according  to  the  usual  prae- 
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CHAP,  tice  of  bit  predecessors,  because  it  was  found  out  to  be  oon- 

'     trary  to  an  obscure  and  obsolete  act  of  Henry  VI. 
Succeeded      Ormond,  being  resolved  to  refute  the  charges  in  peraiHi, 
^    ^  ^^'  went  over  to  England,  leaving  his  government  to  the  care 
of  his  gallant  son  lord  Ossory.     On  his  arrival  he  found 
tliat  the  Cabal  had  used  violent  efforts  to  disgrace  him, 
though  Buckingham,  the  principal,  made  him  fair  proleS" 
sions.     It  was  also  attempted  to  possess  the  king  with  an 
opinion  that  he  had  mismanaged  the  revenue,  which  would 
he  very  offensive  to  his  majesty  in  his  present  necessities; 
but  after  a  long  inquiry  it  appeared  there  was  no  ground 
lor  accusation.     Though  Charles  did  not  certainly  pos- 
sess a   suitable  gratitude  for  his  faithful  services,    yet, 
for  shame^s  sake,  he  thought  fit  to  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  attachment  to  him,  and  even  promise  him  pro< 
tection ;  but  the  power  of  the  Cabal  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  he  was  therefore  at  length  obliged  to  discover  him- 
self, and  consent  to  his  removal.     Lord  Robarts  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  a  nobleman  of  a  sullen  temper,  and 
stiff  imd  solemn  deportment,  which  rendered  him  disgusting 
to  the  Irish  subjects,  accustomed  to  the  affable  and  conciliat- 
ing manners  of  the  duke  of  Ormond.    Besides,  he  was  ra- 
ther averse  to  popery,  which  was  now  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered a  great  fault.     Being  therefore  unfit  for  effecting  the 
designs  of  the  Cabal,  he  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  lord 
Berkley,*  a  creature  of  Buckingham. 
16T0.         This  nobleman,  being  appointed  chief-governor  by  the 
amon"^h    P^^*'^  interest,  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  most  factious 
catholics,    adherents  of  that  religion.     Their  influence  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  partiality  he  displayed  towards  the  party  of 
catholics  who  professed  the  most  profound  submission  to 
the  supereminent  authority  of  the  pope.     These  were  the 
strenuous  partisans  of  the  nuncio,  who,  by  their  violence, 
prevented  an  union  with  the  loyal  protestants,  and  thus 
brought  down  a  severe  chastisement,  not  only  on  themselves, 
but  on  the  rest  of  their  persuasion  in  Ireland.     At  the  re. 
storation,  some  of  the  Irish  prelates  and  clergy,  sensible  that 
the  severities  they  endured  during  the  usurpation  were  prin- 
cipally derived  from  this  cause,  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
Cfa  arles,  acknowledging hu(n  to  be  supreme  and  lawful  sove- 
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T^gn  of  Ireland,  disclcdming  all  right  in  the  pope  or  any  CHAP. 
foreign  power  to  interfere  with  his  authority,  or  exempt  bis     ^^* 
subjects  from  allegiance  and  submission  in  temporal  matters, 
and  expressing  their  resolution  to  discover  all  conspiracies 
they  may  find  out  against  his  person  and  government. 

This  remonstrance  gave  great  oSence  to  the  faction  above 
mentioned,  who  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  render 
the  persons  concerned  in  it  odious.  Hence  the  Irish  catho- 
lics were  divided  into  two  parties,  called  Remonstrants  and 
Anti-remonstrants,  the  one  moderate,  and  the  other  violent 
in  their  principles.  Though  the  pope  did  not  opeply  inter- 
fere with  his  authority  to  condemn  the  remonstrance,  which 
disavowed  his  temporal  pow-er,  yet  be  allowed  his  inferior 
agents  to  censure  it  in  his  name,  who  declared  that  it  would 
do  more  mischief  to  the  church  than  any  persecution  it  bad 
suffered  from  the  heretics.  In  order  to  produce  some  set- 
tlement in  the  business,  government  permitted  a  synod  of 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy  to  convene  in  Dublin  in  June 
1666 ;  but  the  Anti-remonstrants  would  consent  to  no  terms 
of  accommodation,  and  the  meeting  only  tended  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  opposite  parties  against  each  other. 

On  the  arrival  of  lord  Berkley,  the  Anti-remonstrants  Partiality 
exercised  great  severity  over  their  oj^nents,  depriving  them,^*  BerJdej. 
by  the  pope^s  authority,  of  their  cures  and  stations,  denoun^- 
cing  excommunications  against  them,  and  thus  obliging  them 
either  to  submit,  or  fly  to  foreign  countries,  where  they 
might  be  burned  as  heretics  for  denying  the  pope^s  power  in 
tempcNral  atEEtirs.  A  strenuous  partisan  of  these  persecutors 
was  Peter  Talbot,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  brother  to  Richard 
Buckingham's  favourite,  who  was  created  by  the  pope  arcb- 
bisfaop  of  Dublin.  This  zealous  ecclesiastic,  presuming  on 
his  interest  at  the  English  court,  appeared  at  the  council  in 
Dublin,  in  the  habit  of  bis  order,  and  proposing  to  Celebrate 
mass  in  Dublin  with  extraordinary  splendour,  he  borrowed 
of  the  furniture  of  the  castle,  some  hangings  and  plate  from 
the  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  who,  it  is  said,  told  him, 
that  he  hoped  high  mass  would  soon  be  celebrated  at  Christ^s 
eburch.  This  haughty  prelate,  as  might  be  supposed,  dis. 
played  great  insolence  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Remoa- 
strants>  of  which  they  made  a  complaint  to  Berkley,  setting 
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^  ^v  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  disloyal  and  dangerous  opinions  entertained  bj 
■  him  and  his  partisans,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  all 

their  principles  of  loyalty,  they  got  no  satisfaction,  but  were 
rather  treated  with  contempt  by  the  governor. 
Charlei  at-  Such  partiality  was  contrary  to  hi^  public  instructions, 
^^Yv!^  but  it  was  supposed  he  had  private  instructions  of  a  diflTe- 
rent  tendency ;  the  king  having  before  his  accession  become 
a  convert  to  popery,  with  all  the  notions  of  the  pope^s  au- 
thority entertained  in  foreign  countries.  In  eonsequence  of 
the  royal  attachment  to  this  persuasion,  catholics  \fece  per- 
mitted to  take  out  commissions  for  the  peace,  and  admitted 
into  corporations.  In  Dublin,  after  tedious  and  violent  con- 
tests, a  popish  common  council  was  established,  and  some 
popish  aldermen  elected  in  room  of  protestant  ones,  who 
were  displaced. 

Colonel  Talbot,  brother  to  the  Jesuit,  already  mentioned, 
who  was  in  high  favour  at  the  English  court,  having  received 
a  commission  from  the  Irish  catholics,  went  over  to  Eng-^ 
land,  and  made  a  fonnal  complaint  to  the  king  and  council 
of  the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  many  of  the  Irish  were 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  lands,  entreating,  that  the  grants 
of  any  more  lands  in  that  country  should  be  suspended, 
until  some  impartial  persons  were  appointed  to  hear  and 
report  grievances.     This  application  was  very  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  o£  the  English  ministry,  who  had  different  com- 
mittees appointed  to  examine  into  the  business,  which  took 
up  a  considerable  time. 
o"the  pro-      ^^  ^^^  mean  while  a  gre^t  alarm  was  excited  among  the 
testants.    adventurers,  soldiers,  and  others,  who  had  gained  by  the 
,  act  of  SfBttlement.     These  sent  over  counter-petitions  solicit- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  act,  and  their  cause  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  England,  who  were  highly  offended 
at  the  open  encouragement  given  by  government  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion. 
Essex  A  Iqu^j  clamour  was  now  raised,  and  the  ministry,  per- 

tenant,      ceivmg  that  they  had  been  too  precii»tate  m  discovering 
1671.        tijgji.  designs,  began  to  assume  a  different  tone.     They  af? 
fected  to  be  displeased  with  lord  Berkley^s  conduct,  and  dis- 
missed him  from  bis  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  in  .which  b^ 
nvas  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Essei^. 
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With  this  sliglit  expression  of  displeasure  the  English  CHAP, 
parliament  was  not  satisfied  ;    but  offered  petitions  to  the 


king  respecting  Ireland,  requesting  he  would  maintain  the  Address  of 
acts  of  settlement  and  explanation,  and  recal  the  late  com-  jj,^  rJi^ 
mission  of  inquiry ;  that  he  would  give  orders  for  the  banish*  ment 
ment  from  Ireland  of  popish  priests  of  diiierent  descriptions, 
for  the  dissolution  of  convents  and  seminaries,  the  dtsmis« 
sion  of  papists  from  several  offices  thej?  now  held,  the  dis- 
couragement of    popery,   and  support  of  the  protestant 
interest 

Accordingly,  the  commission  of  inquiry  was  superseded,  Its  eflfect 
and  the  king  expressed  his  determination  to  maintain  the^°     ^ 
acts'of  settlement     The  council  of  Dublin,  on  a  complaint 
made  by  the  ejected  aldermen,  declared  their  removal  to  be 
illegal,  and  ordered  them  to  be  restored. 

Such  altercations,  and  the  various  difficulties  attending  the  Essex  re. 
execution  of  the  acts  of  settlement,  with  other  causes  of  a  ^^^^^ 
public  nature,  afibrded  great  uneasiness  to  the  chiei-gover* 
nor,  who  was  a  man  of  real  integrity,  and  openly  expressed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  deficiencies  of  revenue  occa* 
sioned  by  the  king's  private  grants,  and  with  the  general 
management  of  the  business.  With  great  difficulty  he  had 
some  ijneasures  adopted  for  the  more  effectual  security  of 
the  public  money.  But  his  rigid  integrity  was  offensive 
both  to  the  king  and  his  brother,  who  wished  to  get  money 
by  clandestine  means,  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  openly 
declared  he  would  not  obey  the  royal  orders,  if  contrary  to 
law.    On  that  account  he  was  removed  from  his  government. 

In  the  appointment  of  a  successor  some  delay  took  place,  Ormond 
but  at  length  this  successor,  to  the  general  ^urprise^  was^^°^^  * 
declared  to  be  the  duke  of  Ormond.  This  noblieman,  being 
obnoxious  to  the  ministers,  was  treated  by  the  king  with 
great  coldness,  though  he  went  every  dey  to  court,  which 
he  thought  his  duty.  His  appointment,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  was  owing,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  to  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 
anxious  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king^s  na- 
tural son,  from  attaining  that  situation. 

During  his  former  government  he  had  inconsiderately 
submitted  to  the  king^s  applying  the  public  money  to  private 
**8e8,  which  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue;  but  before 
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e  u  AP.  bis  departore  from  England  he  laid  down  rules  to  prevent 
^^*  sueh  abuses  in  future.  On  his  arrival,  he  endeavoured  to 
put  these  rules  in  practice,  and  exerted  himself  with  great 
diligence  in  the  public  service.  In  particular  he  endeavour* 
ed  to  make  the  army  respectable,  and  bad  some  uaeM 
modes  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Sudi  re* 
gulations,  however,  could  not  be  rendered  effectual  without 
supplies,  and  therefcnre,  in  order  to  get  these  affiirded,  and 
various  public  grievances  redressed,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  convene  a  parliament. 
Fopiifa  But  while  he  was  thus  engaged  in  devising  plans  fat  tbe 

'"^  public  benefit,  he  received  an  account  from  England  of  the 
pofHsh  plot,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  suitable  atten- 
tion, and  thus  all  his  measures  were  interrupted.  This 
supposed  plot  raised  great  alarm  in  England,  and  wt^n  he 
was  told  that  it  extended  to  Ireland,  and  that  persons  were 
hired  to  assassinate  himself,  he  seemed  to  pay  every  cre- 
dit to  the  story.  At  the  time  the  protestants  of  Ireland 
enterta'med  such  apprehensions  c^  the  seoret  designs  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  it  would  have  been  considered 
treasonable  in  one  of  his  situaticm  to  express  the  lea^ 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  terrible  plot.  Therefore,  in 
consequence  of  particular  instructions  from  the  EngUsb 
government,  he  seized  first  Peter  Talbot,  titular  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  then  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  accused 
of  being  an  active  conspirator ;  afiter wards  he  seized  his  Iwotfaar 
Bichard,  and  lord  Mpuotgarret,  then  eighty  years  of  age^ 
bed-ridden,  and  in  a  state  of  dotage,  and  also  this  noble- 
man'^s  son.  He  also  got  orders  requiring  popish  ecclesiastics 
to  leave  tbe  kingdom,  catholip  seminaries  to  be  suppressed 
and  the  Irish  of  that  persuasion  to  deliver  up  their  arms  in 
twenty  days.  To  these  orders  hp  paid  due  attention,  and  ex* 
erted  himself  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  yet  affiled  as  little 
rigour  as  possibly,  b^ng  firm  yet  moderate  in  tbe  discharge 
of  his  duty. 

For  the  suppresion  of  certain  disturbers  called  tories,  who 
issued  from  their  fastnesses,  and  harassed  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, he  indeed  todc  severe  measures,  which  could  be 
only  justified  by  necessity.  As  they  were  usually  combed 
by  their  relations,  and  sometimes  by  the  catholic  priests, 
who  still  etercised  their  functions  in  several  places^  he  pub- 
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lisbed  a  pFodamation^  ordering  that  the  near  relatbns  of  CHAp# 
known  tories  should  be  confined,  until  the  criminals  be  .  '  .■ 
either  killed,  or  Inrought  to  justice,  and  also,  tlut  if  any  ^ 

murder  or  robbery  be  coinmitted  in  the  neigbourhood  of  a 
popish  priest,  and  the  guilty  be  not  brought  to  punishment 
within  fourteen  days,  the  {^iest  himself,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  should  be  taken  and  transported. 

Yet,  while  the  dread  of  the  popish  plot  prevailed,  which  Attempts 
was  the  means  of  shedding  so  much  blood,  he  was  accused ^^^^^ 
by  violent  partisans  of  not  being  sufficiently  sealous  in  sup« 
port  (rf  the  protestant  cause.  By  some  of  these  he  was  ad- 
vised to  take  all  Irish  chieftains  prisoners,  who  had  losi 
their  estates,  and  to  expel  Irish  papists  from  corporate 
towns,  a  measure  which  had  formerly  been  put  in  force ;  but  , 
the  English  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  finding  their  presence 
necessary^  petitioned  for  their  return.  With  this  advice  he 
of  course  did  not  strictly  comply,  though  he  took  great  pre- 
GAutions  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Irish  cathdiies  in« 
to  forts.  His  not  complying  afiRorded  a  pretence  for  accusa* 
tions  against  him,  which  were  brought  into  the  English 
house  of  lords  by  lord  Shaftsbury,  but  the  charge  was  re- 
pelled by  his  gallant  son  lord  Ossory,  and  the  king  Infused 
to  attend  to  any  application  for  his  removal. 

Yet  his  enemies  were  not  discouraged  by  thdr  want  of 
success  on  the  present  occasion^  and  freq[uently  renewed  their 
charges  against  him  of  remissness  in  his  government,  and 
especially  on  th«  death  of  his  gallant  scm  l^^rd  OssDry,  which 
oaased  such  general  grief.  The  kitig^  however,  continued 
steady  in  his  attadiment.  On  the  supposition  of  a  popish 
{dot  ware  founded  all  these^charges  of  remiss'ness,  but  it  was 
3t  length  discovered,  afler  very  severe  scrutiny,  that  there 
was  po  popish  f^ot  in  Ireiati^d,  and  tlmt  its  existence  in 
England,  where  so  much  blood  had  been  shed  on  its  account, 
was  very  doubtful.  Hence  the  minds  of  men  in  Ireland 
became  composed,  trade  and  industry  increased,  and  the 
<)omitry  assumed  a  tranquil  appearance.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs  Ormond  conceived  he  might  leave  it  a  while  with 
safety ;  and  having  committed  the  goveimment  to  earl  Arran 
^  repaired  to  England 
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CHAP.     During  his  continuance  there  many  events  of  a  very  dis^ 
.i^reeable  nature  took  place.     Great  offence  was  given  to 


Arbitrary  the  protestant  and  patriotic  party  in  that  country  by  the 
^^^1^1^  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king  and  duke  of  York,  and  thear 
apprehensions  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of 
exclusion  into  the  house  of  commons,  which  caused  Charles, 
after  the  dissdution  of  several  parliaments,  to  assume  the 
final  determination  of  ruUng  fen*  the  future  without  the  con- 
trol of  that  assembly.  By  this  open  violence  to  the  consti- 
tution popular  discontent  was  excited,  and  a  scheme  of  in- 
surrection was  formed  by  those  who  were  most  sincerely 
attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Its  discovery  brought  the 
amiable  lord  Russell  to  the  scaffold,  and  also  Alg^moa  Sid-> 
ney,  though  no  legal  evidence  could  be  produced  fsx  his 
convictioiir  Such  was  tlie  base  compliance  of  those  uofiir- 
tunate  times  By  this  victory  over  the  popular  party  die 
power  of  the  crown  was  increased,  and  Charles,  indulging 
himself  in  indolent  security,  committed  the  management  of 
public  affairs  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  proceeded  boldly  in 
the  execution  of  arbitrary  measures.  Yet  tliese  measures 
were  agreeable  to  persons  of  a  certain  description,  for  many 
addresses  of  approbation  were  presented  to  government  by 
the  tories  and  the  catholics,  who  were  their  abettors* 
Hb  death.  In  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  the  duke  of  Ormmid 
returned  to  Ireland,  having  given  offence  to  the  king  and 
duke  of  York,  by  hi^  refusing  to  countenance  their  scheeoes 
in  favour  of  the  catholic  reUgion  in  this  country.  There- 
fore, soon  after  his  arrival,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
king,  declaring  his  majesty ^s  intention  of  removing  him  from 
his  office,  and  substituting  in  his  room  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
"  on  account  of  the  almost  general  alterations  that  were  to 
*^  be  made,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  parts  of  the  go- 
4<  vernment."  He  was  determined,  however,  to  curtail  the 
power  of  (his  earl  in  many  essential  points,  as  Richard 
Talbot,  the  well-known  advocate  for  popery,  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general,  with  authority  to  model  the 
army  at  his  pleasure,  even  to  the  very  appointment  rf 
the  lowest  officer.  This  caused  the  earl  .of  Rochester 
to  express  some   reluctance   to   assume    the  government 
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under    such  restnunts,    which   produced  some    fluctua*  CHAF. 
tion  in  the  king^s  council ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  king . 


was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  disorder,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  Feb.  e, 
of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  which  reflects  no  ^^^^* 
honour  on  his  memory ;  for  his' conduct  as  a  man  was  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  morality,  and  as  a  prince  it  was 
hostile  to  the  constitution  of  his  country. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Fair  profeasiona  of  James  II — Militia  disarmed^^ProtesU 
ants  alarmed — Violent  proceedings  of  Tyrconnel-^His  ar- 
rangementS'^Corporations  new  modelled^^Attempts  on  the 
university-^Partial  promotions — The  effect — Protestants  in 
despair'^Afiplication  to  the  prince  of  Orange^^Dread  of 
massacrc'^Derry  secured^^Resistance  extended"^  Treachery 
of  Hamiltonr^Of  Tyrconnel — Retreat  of  protestants  to 
Derry^^Arrival  of  James  in  Ireland — Derry  his  first  ob" 
ject-^^Dastardly  conduct  of  Lundy — George  Walker^^Sitge 
of  Derry — Distresses — Apathy  of  Kirk^^Cruel  expedient 
of  Rosen-^Relief  of  Derry^EnniskillenerS'^Battle  of 
Newtown  Butler. 

The  duke  of  York,  of  course,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  un-C  H  A  F. 
der  the  title  of  James  II.   Though  the  late  king  had  rather. 


concealed  his  attachment  to  popery,  the  present  one  with     1685. 
iiK>re  candour  had  constantly  avowed  it,  and  for  fourteen  feg^Ji^ng  ^f 
years  it  was  the  study  of  the  two  royal  brothers  to  establish  James  II. 
a  popish  interest  in  Ireland.     Yet  James  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  some  duplicity  until  he  was  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  and,  therefore,  immediately  on  his  bro- 
ther's death,  he  declared  to  the  council,  and  afterwards  to 
parliament,  '*  that  he  would  preserve  the  government  in 
"  church  and  state,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  na- 
"  tion.'^    He  soon,  however,  discovered  his  real  intentions ; 
for,  the  second  Sunday  aftei'  his  accession,  he  went  openly 
to  mass,  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty.     He  also  sent  an 
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C  &<  A  ^.  agetit  to  Borneo  wiA  dye  subrntMiims  to  the  pope,  in  <«der 
^^^  to  open  a  way  for  admittiBg  England  i^ifi  into  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  church.  RecoUeetitig  the  oppositkin  be  met 
with  in  the  Idte  reign  from  the  duke  of  Ormond,  he  took  the 
first  opportunitj  of  shewing  his  hostility  to  him ;  for,  iwrn- 
diately  on  bis  acoes^on,  he  eent  hind  order*  to  rengn  bis  go- 
Ternment  of  Ireland  to  two  k>rdo»ju8tice8*  From  the  aspect 
of  public  a£Pairs  in  this  country,  the  protestants  were  filled 
with  apprehensions,  and  in  pn^portion  as  they  were  depress- 
ed, the  catholics  were  elated,  and  inspired  with  extravagant 
expectations.  Every  day  were  numbers  of  the  popish  gentry 
seen  crowding  in  tnumph  to  the  capital* 

In  the  appointment  of  the  lords-justices,  however,  no 
cause  of  alarm  was  afforded  to  protestants.  The  persons 
chosen  were  Boyle,  primate  and  chancellor,  and  Forbes, 
carl  of  Graiiard,  who  seemed  desirous  in  a  temp^rmle  man- 
aer  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  own  religi«n,  ami  se- 
cure the  tranquillity  of  the  ooimtry'.  Yet  th^  sitiiaitioii  was 
by  no  means  agreeable.  Granatd,  in  parUeuIar,  was  so 
much  perplexed  by  the  insolence  of  the  oathobos,  the  temxs 
of  the  prote^ants,  and  the  datnours  of  all  per^s,  tJMi  be 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  ra»oved  from  hts  office.  Bat  Janes 
did  not  seem  willing  to  comply  with  hts  request,  as  be  eon- 
sidered  his  serviises  aeeesaary  at  present*  and  4liei*efore  he 
sent  him  a  letter,  written  with  his  own  hand,  assuring  him 
that  nothing  should  be  done  in  Ireland  prejudicial  to  the 
protestant  interest.  With  these  assurances,  the  lords-jus- 
tices laboured  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  protestants,  and  with 
due  effect ;  for  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  England  and 
,  Scotland,  by  Monmouth  and  his  followers,  to  disturb  the 

government  of  James,  the  public  peace  was  still  preserved 
in  Ireland.  Of  this  attempt  the  protestants  here  expressed 
their  abhorrence,  and  such  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
forces,  composed  of  protestants,  that  they  marched  with  ala- 
\  crity  to  the  north,  in  order  to  pass  over  to  Scotland,  if  n^ 

cessary,  to  oppose  the  adherents  of  Argyle. 
Militia  The  power  of  James  being  increased  by  the  suppression 

«iisarmed,  ^f  Monmouth"*s  rebellion,  which  had  been  rashly  under- 
taken, and  feebly  executed,  he  thought  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  delay  the  execution  of  the  measures  which  he  had 
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dariied.    Uoderthe pr^ence of.tfae contagkmof  tihe rebel*  chap. 
lioabeiDg  wkleij-  diffixswi,  be  gave  orders  to  the  locid8*ju$-     ^^J* 
tices  to  deprive  the  militui  of  their  anas,  and  deposit  them  **"**'""-^ 
in  the  king's  stores.     The  milkia  had  been  formed  by  the 
4uke  of  OrouKid,  and  consisting  entirely  of  protestants 
bred  up  with  a  honor  for  Irish  cathoiies,  received  the  order 
■with  oonstemation,  as  they  expected  then  to  be  exposed 
defenceless  to  their  fury.     They  were,  however,  i^liged  to 
su^k  without  dday,  as  the  catholics,  now  become  inso- 
lait  through  success,  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  go* 
vemment  any  who  were  tardy  in  dieir  compliance. 

Tliongh  the  Justices  had  the  orders  strictly  enforced  for  Protest- 
dtsarming  the  militia,  yet  it  was  thought  expedient  that  a  ants  alarm: 
lard4ieutenant  should  be  appointed,  who  would  have  nK^re 
aiitliority  to  put  the  king^s  designs  in  executicm.    For  this 
ofice  lord  Clarendon,  the  king^s  brother-in-law,   was  se- 
leeled,  as  lord  Rochester,  his  other  brother-in-law,  who 
had  been  formerly  appointed,  was  now  advanced  to  the  of- 
fice of  lord-high-treasurer  of  England.     Clarendon,  having 
come  over  without  delay,  found  the  country  in  great  con- 
fusion.   On  the  militia  being  disarmed,  the  savage  banditti, 
caHed  tories,  issued  out  from  their  haunts,  and  distressed 
the  English  protestants,  while  the  Irish  were  left  unmolest- 
ed, and  would  not  exert  themselves  to  suppress  these  ra- 
vagers,*as  they  were  in  reality  their  own  friends  and  kins- 
men.   The  grievance  was  so  great  that  Clarendon  got  au- 
tliority  to  restore  some  arms  to  those  who  were  supposed  fit 
to  be  entrusted,  and  were  exposed  to  depredation,  but  he 
was  very  cautious  and  tardy  in  exercising  the  power  allow- 
ed him.    Not  only  were  the  pfotestant  subjects  exposed  to 
the  robbery  above-mentioned,  but  also  to  the  malignant 
detdgns  of  i^es  and  infc^mers,  a  set  erf"  miscreants  still 
more  detestable,  who  were  continuahy  striving  to  catch  at 
even  a  shadow  of  information  against  them.    The  princi- 
pal charge  was  expressions  against  the  king  when  he  was 
duke  of  York.    Thus  were  persons  the  most  innocent  ac- 
cused,  asKl  sometimes  imfnrisoned,  and  harassed  with  con- 
tinual apprehenmons  of  a  troublesome  prosecution,  arising 
from  revenge  and  perjury.     Daily  was  Clarendon  teazed 
with  infijrmations  of  this  kind  ;  but,  though  he  saw  through 


c  H  ^  p.  their  malice  and  falsehood,  he  was  obliged  to  affonl  them 

,  ■  attention*  as  he  well  knew  the  .prejudices  the  king  enter 

tained  against  his  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland. 

Encouraged  by  the  king^s  prepossessions  in  their  favour, 
the  Irish  catholics  were  so  bold  as  to  prepare  a  petition^  de- 
manding  a  general  reversion  of  the  outlawries  occasioned 
by  the  rebellion  of  164rl.     Though  the  case  of  some  indi- 
vidui^ls  might  certainly  have  merited  attention,  yet,  if  the 
petition  were  granted  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  subversion 
of  all  establishment  of  property  would  naturally  have  suo 
cecded.     But  the  Irish  had  no  moderation  in  their  demands : 
and  their  gentry,  flushed  with  expectations,  crowded  to  the 
court  of  England,  where  they  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion.    The  seals  of  Ireland  were  now  taken  from  Boyle, 
and  given  to  sir  Charles  Porter,  a  man  of  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, and  (^oourse  dependent  on  the  crown.  Three 
protestant  judges  were  removed,  whose  plac^  were  sup- 
plied by  catholics,  and  some  lawyers  of  that  persuasion  were 
admitted  to  the  council.     On  such  occasions  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  dispensed  with,  according  to  orders  receiv- 
ed.    The  catholic  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  officiated  now  in 
the  habits  of  their  respective  orders,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  see  of  Cashel  and  other  vacant  sees  were  reserved  for 
the  maintenance  of  Bomish  bishops.    The  protestant  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  touch  on  controversial  points  in  their  dis- 
courses, and,  should  any  one  presume  to  glance  at  the  cor- 
ruptions of  popery,  he  was  marked  as  disaffected  and  sedi- 
tious. , 
Violent         While  protestants  had  such  reason  for  alarm,  their  ap- 
proceed-     prehensions  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Bachard  TaL 
conDcl.  ^^'^U  above-mentioned,  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Tyr- 
connel.      During   his    stay    in    England    he    had    been 
concerned  in  effecting  the  several  changes,  civil  and- eccle- 
siastical, that  had  taken  place  there,  and  brought  over  with 
him  to  Ireland  a  commission,  giving  him  authority,  inde- 
pendent of  the  lord-lieutenaaat,  to  command  £uid  regulate 
the  army.  .  He  also  had  orders  for  the  admission  of  Roman 
catholics  to  the  freedom  of  corporations,  and  the  offices  of 
alieriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace.     On  his  arrival  he  exer 
cised  his  authority  with  rigour^  and»  in  fact,,  in  his  official 
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conduct  he  realized  all  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  c  h  a  P. 
him  by  his  opponents.  He  dismissed  from  the  arniy  four  xvi. 
thousand  protestant  soldiers,  and  three  hundred  officers, 
many  of  whom  had  purchased  theiir  commissions.  Tlie 
soldiers  he  stripped  even  to  their  clothes,  and  left  them  thus; 
in  a  destitute  state  ;  but  the  officers  went  over  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  with  whom  they  returned  to  their  own  country 
at  the  revolution.  His  natural  ^violence  was  increased  by 
the  extravagant  adulations  of  the  popish  party,  who  hailed 
him  as  their  patron  and  protector.  He  railed  against  the 
act  of  settlement,  and  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the 
Irish  administration,  offering  daily  insults  to  Clarendon. 
Against  his  violence  and  presumption  Clarendon  complain^ ' 
ed  both  to  the  king  and  Sunderland,  the  prime  minister, 
but  without  effijct.  At  length  Tyrconnel  went  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  brought  formal  charges  of  misconduct  against  the 
lord-lieutenant,  who  made  a  clear  and  satisfactory  defence ; 
but  being  considered  an  unfit  instrument  for  executing  the 
wild  projects  of  a  bigotted  and  deluded  sovereign,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office.  Several  lords  were  proposed  and 
rejected  by  the  king,  but  at  last  Tyrconnel  himself  was 
appointed,  by  the  interest  of  Sunderland,  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  with  the  inferior  title  of  lord-deputy,  having 
engaged  to  pay  that  minister  an  annual  pension  f^om  his 
Irish  government  for  the  recommendation. 

Lord  Clarendon,  havipg  resigned  the  sword  of  state  to  ^. 
this  popish  deputy,  embarked  at  Dublin,  attended  by  fifteen  arrange-* 
hundred  protestant  families/of  that  city,  who  abandoned  a"*®"^* 
kingdom  devoted  to  the  violence  of  a  popish  administration. 
Sir  Charles  Porter,  who  had  not  proved  so  pliant  as  was  ex- 
pected, but  actid  towards  all  parties  with  equity  and  im- 
partiality, was  displaced  from  his  office  of  chancellor,  and 
succeeded  by  sir  Charles  Fitton,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
forgery,  but  had  now  retrieved  his  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  king,   by  becoming ^ a  convert*- to i' his -religion.      Sir 
William  Domville,  the  attorney-general, :  a  protectant  long 
distinguished  for  loyalty  and  abilities,  was. removed,  and 
one  Nagle,  a  popish  lawyer. of.  some  acuteness,  substituted 
in  his  room.     There  were  now^only  >three  protestant  judges 
in  Ireland,  who  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  compliant. 

x2 
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CHAP.  The  changeg  m  the  civil  and  miliUiry  depMrtmeats  conttflued 
^^^'     daily,  and  almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland  was  formed  gf 

Irish  catholics, 
1687.  The  admission  of  these  into  the  corporations,  daring  the 
ti^sMw  administration  ot  Clarendon,  proceeded  rather  slowly,  but 
liSd'en^  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  more  compendious  mode,  that 
thus  full  power  might  be  given  to  this  party  to  model  th« 
parliaments  at  their  pleasure.  Tyroonnel  b^fan  with  the 
city  of  Dublin,  of  whom  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  their 
charter  to  the  king.  They  refused,  and  tmosmitted  a  peti- 
lion  to  his  majesty,  setting  forth  their  loyalty,  and  humbly 
begging  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  privileges.  But  their 
application  was  ineffectual.  A  ^e  wainwiiA  was  imme&ate- 
ly  issued,  and  by  means  of  court  influence  a  judgment  was 
hastily  passed  against  their  charter.  Many  other  corpm^ 
tions  were  dissolved  by  the  same  mode  ;  and  some  were  in- 
duced to  surrender  their  charters  by  flattery,  or  intupaida. 
tion,  without  any  legal  process,  which  proved  of  no  service 
to  those  who  tried  it,  as  the  popish  judges  constanUy  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  court.  New  charters  were  now 
granted,  and  the  corporations  Hied  up  with  a  large  majority 
of  catholic  voters.  Popish  sherife,  whose  services  wefe 
useful  for  eflecting  the  same  purposes,  were  appointed  for 
the  several  counties,  and  in  all  Ireland  there  was  only  ope 
protestant  sherifl;  who  was  put  in  Uuxmgh  misUke. 

The  commencement  <rf  such  measures  m  Ireland,  and  the 
fn'tt'^i.  attacks  on  the  learned  bodies  in  England,  had  naturaUyex- 
versUjr.  ^j^^  g^^^  apprehensions  in  the  univer^ty  of  Dublin,  the 
only  protertant  seminary  in  die  kingdom.  But  these  appre* 
hensioos  were  stiU  mcreased  by  die  appointment  of  Tyr- 
oonnel to  the  government.  In  their  consternation  they  re- 
solved to  convert  tlicir  pl«e  into  money,  and  had  it  put  on 
board  a  vessel  in  order  to  get  it  sold  in  England,  but  it  w^ 
seized  in  the  port  of  Dublin  by  order  of  Tyreonnel,  and 
Could  not  have  been  preserved  from  his  rapacity  without 
the  kind  interference  of  Naj^e,  who  was  h^pily  possessed 
of  more  moderation.  The  king  indeed  bad  formed  a  design 
on  the  privileges  of  that  learned  body. 

During  the  administration  ofiiCkrendoo,  a  mandate  was 
sent  to  them  from  die  king,  .directing  them  to  aAnit  ooe 
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GreeDf  a  Komtn  catholic,  to  a  profeasorship  of  the  Irish  O  H  A  P. 
language,  wtth  all  its  emoluments  aad  arrears  of  salary. 


But  it  war  found  that  there  was  no  establishment  there  for 
«uch  a  profi^ssorsbip,  and  Green  of  course  was  disappointed.. 
The  king,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  After  the  arrival  of 
Tyrconne),  he  sent  another  mandate  directing  one  Doyle  to 
be  admitted  to  a  fellowship  without  taking  any  oath  but  the 
oath  of  a  fellow ;  but  the  oath  of  a  fellow  included  the  oath 
of  sufn^macy,  which  Doyle  refused  to  take,  and  thus  the 
university  got  rid  of  a  man  both  ignorant  and  profligate, 
but  who  made  amends  for  all  defects  by  becoming  a  cou« 
vert  to  popery.  Tyrconnel  was  so  enraged  at  the  disap« 
pointment,  that  he  stopped  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a-year  allowed  the  university  from  the  exchequer* 

Into  the  sev^al  public  offices  persons  were  introducedPartial  pro- 
equally  unfit  for  their  respective  stations,  but  were  suppos-"*^  "^"^ 
ed  to  possess  every  merit  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  kingl's  religion.  So  little  regard  was  paid  to  character^ 
that  a  man  was  appointed  a  chief  magistrate  4n  a  northern 
oity,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  for  his  crimes. 
The  popish  sheriffs  were  now  found  on  trial  ignorant  and 
brutal,  the  judges  shamefully  partial,  the  military  officers 
insdent  and  barbarous.  Hence  broils  were  constantly 
raised,  and  murders  and  robberies  committed  with  impuni- 
ty.  Outlawries  were  diuly  reversed,  and  the  sons  of  rebels 
and  murderers  became  the  particular  favourites  of  govern- 
ments. L>ow  fellows,  being  raised  to  high  stations,  and 
having  no  means  of  supporting  their  rank,  frequently  took 
goods  by  force  from  industrious  tradesmen  who  could  get 
no  redress. 

Hence  the  credit  of  merchants  was  destroyed,  trade  per- The  effecU 
petuatly  decayed,  and  numbers  of  artisans  were  either  re.       ^ 
duced  to  beggary,  or  driven  to  other  countries  for  subsist- 
ence.   On  all  these  accounts  a  very  sensible  decrease  of  the 
Irish  revenue  took  place,  which  excited  great  alarm  among 
the  English  ministers,  who  naturally  attributed  it  to  the 
OttBconduct  of  TyrconneL     He  therefore  found  it  necessary 
^  go  over  to  England  to  justify  himself,  and  leaving  the      ^ 
government  in  the  bands  of  chancellor  Fitton  and  lord 
Clanricarde,  he  embarked  for  that  country.     Without  de- 
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CHAP,  lay  he  proceeded  to  Chester,  acoompanied  by  Rice,  chief- 
ss^s=ss^  baron  of  the  exchequer,  who  made  such  plausible  represen- 


tations of  thie  state  of  Ireland  to  the  king,  that  he  was  or- 
dered again  to  his  government,  where  he  continued  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  usual  violence. 
Protestdnu  The  catholic  party  was  now  completely  triumphant,  and 
m  despair,  p^otcstants  had  before  them  a  dismal  prospect  of  suffering 
oppression  increiEised  by  insolence,  and  sustaining  iniuries 
without  redress.  The  English  interest,  which  princes  and 
statesmen  had  laboured  to  establish  in  Ireland,  was  dis- 
couraged,  depressed,  and  threatened  with  total  extirpation. 
But  new  changes  and  commotions  were  approaching.  The 
tyranny  and  obstinate  bigotry  of  the  king,  encouraged  by 
insidious  counsellors,  his  disregard  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  English  people,  and  their  indignation,  on  being  de- 
prived of  their  just  privileges,  wijh  the  strong  sense  of  li- 
berty universally  diffused  among  them,  all  tended  to  produce 
an  important  revolution,  by  which  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  the  British  subject  were  distinctly  ascertained. 
1688.  Dissatisfied   with   the  condition    in   which    they   were 

Applit^-  placed,  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  in  England  applied  to 
prince* of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  of  James,  as  the 
Orange,  only  person  fit  to  afford  them  deliverance  from  the  tyranny 
that  impended.  Their  proposals  were  favourably  received 
by  William,  who  engaged  to  afford  them  his  powerful  aid 
towards  effecting  the  great  olgcct  at  which  they  aimed ; 
but  still  his  proceedings  were  carried  on  with  such  secrecvi 
that  James,  for  some  time,  had  no  suspicions  of  his  designs. 
At  length  Tyrconnel  got  some  notice  of  it  from  Amster- 
dam, and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  king,  who 
treated  it  with  derision,  as  did  also  Sunderland,  the  prime 
minister.  Hut  the  infatuated  monarch  was  soon  awakened 
to  a  sense  ^f  his  danger,  and  on  the  first  assurance  of  inva- 
sion directed  Tyrconnel  to  send  him  four  thousand  troops 
from  Ireland.  The  Irish  catholics  also  affected  to  despise 
the  attempt  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  when  they  heard 
of  his  landing  in  England,  of  his  advancing  towards  the 
capital,  and  of  James  being  deserted  by  his  subjects,  their 
insolence  wa^  of  course  abated.  Tyrconnel  himself  then 
descended  to  flatter  the  protestants^  boasting  of  his  equal 
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wd  impartial  governmeDt,  but  at  the  same  time  used  every  13  H  A  P. 
eii^eayour  to  raise  soldiers^  in  which  he  was  seconded  by         .,  ! 
the  popish  clergy,  who  enjoined  the  people  to  t»ke  up  arms 
ia.this  Unae  of  danger.     Hence  an  armed  rabble  started  up 
in  all  quarters,  calling  themselves  the  king's  friends*   and 
siji^port^d  themselves  by  opep  depredations.     Being  reiast-  , 
cul.ift  .their  violent  attempt  by  the  English  inhabitants,  the 
whole  country  was  soon  in  a  state  of  disturbance. 

In  the.raidst  of  this  anarchy  lord  Alexander,  of  Uie  coun«x),.ead  of 
ty  jof  Down,  received  a  letter  from  *  per3Qn  unknown,  sct-wawaw^* 
ting  £oxth^  that  the  Irish  catholics  were  to  rise  up  to  mur- 
d^  the  jMTolte^Qts  of  every  age  and  se3c,  on  Sunday,  the 
ninth  of  December.     Thefiame  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  some  other  g^atlemen  of  the  northern  province,  and  the 
news  received  implicit  credit  from  those  who  bad  a  hoiTcf 
of  Irish  b^barity,  and  were  accustomed  |rom  their  youth 
to  listen  to  hideous  stories  of  the  rebellion  and  massacre  of 
forty-one.     The  alarm,  produced  by  these  letters  was  very 
general  funong  tlie  protestants  through  every  part  of  the 
ki&gdopa.     The  capital  in  pai^Qidar  became  a  scene  of  up*> 
roar  and  confusion.     In  some  places  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence was  not  received  till  tile  very  day  stated  to  be  that 
appointed  ibr  the  massacre.     Terrified  by  th^  neyrsy  the 
people  started  suddenly  from  their  devotions,  and  fled  in 
astonishme^,  being  joined  by  m^ny  others  fei^ed  with  the 
same  panic.     Some  rushed  with  trq>idaUon  to  the  sea^coast, 
and  got  their  escape  made  out  of  the  country^  while  others 
sought  shelter  in  walled  towns  and  protestant  settlements, 
leaving  their  habitations  and  effects  to  the  meney  of  Irish 
plunderers.     In  the  northern  province,  where  the  protest- 
ants  were  most  numerous,  they  collected  the  arms  still  left 
^mong  them,  being  resolved  to  stand  on  their  defence. 

The  town  of  Derry  or  Londonderry,  as  it  is  now  called*  Derrylse- 
jaffbrded  the  fugi^ve  protestants  the  moat  shelter  of  any  ^"^^' 
other  in  this  province.  Seated  on  the  left  <^  Hiough-Foyle 
it  had  a  communioation  by  a  ferry  with  the  county  from 
which  it  took  its  name. ,  It  was  surrounded  ,by  a  strong 
wll,  strengthened  'by  bastions,  but  was  not  capable  of 
iBainlainipg  tl)e;siege^  of  a. regular  army.  On  the  fiftt  a. 
larm  of  the  invaw)i?k  of  Epglfu^d  by  the  prince  of  Orangey 
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c  HA  P.TyrooBnel  recalled  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  but  beii^  sMf 
'  sensible  of  his  error  of  leaving  it  to  the  govermnent  of  ite 
citizens,  he  detached  the  eari  of  Antrim^s  reffmmity  caa* 
sisting  of  twelve  hundred  men,  all  papists,  to  take  up  tbcir 
quarters  in  this  town.  Having  arrived  on  their  mar^  al 
Liraavaddy,  within  twelve  miles  of  Deny,  precisely  at  tiM 
time  when  the  inhabitants  received  the  information  of  die 
intended  massacre,  the  proprietor  of  the  village,  Gtatp 
Philips,  instantly  sent  a  message  to  Deny,  giving  a  terriUe 
description  of  them,  tmd  advising  the  inhabitmts  not  to  r^ 
ceive  them.  The  messenger  found  the  people  akeady 
anued  by  the  general  reports  of  danger,  4md  itresdute 
what  course  to  pursue*  Some  were  for  resislanoe,  others 
for  submission,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  perturbaliim  and 
discordant  councils  the  catholic  regiment  i^iproadied,  and 
an  advanced  party  q>peared  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  Ferry-gate.  At  this  critical  moment  nine  ^rited 
young  men  of  the  populace,  drew  their  swords,  as  it  were 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  raised  the  draw-bridge,  and  looked 
the  Ferry-gate.  Joined  by  numbers  of  their  own  rank, 
they  secured  the  other  gates,  and  assembling  in  the  great 
square,  srized  the  magazine.  Soon  they  were  countenanced 
by  men  of  better  rank,  and  at  length  the  body  of  the  inha- 
bitants caught  the  same  spirit,  and  declared  for  a  bold  de- 
fence. Their  numbers  increasing  every  day  by  a  conflux 
from  the  surrounding  districts,  Philips  of  Limavaddy  was 
chosen  their  governor,  and  Cairns,  the  most  consid^able 
of  their  party,  was  commissioned  to  solicit  succours  from 
the  prince  of  Orange.  At  the  same  time  the  magistrates 
and  graver  citizens,  considering  it  necessary  in  their  pre- 
sent situation  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  government,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Tyrconne),  through  lord  Mountjoy, 
stating  their  inability  to  restrain  the  populace,  apprehensive 
of  massacre,  and  declaring  their  resolution  to  confine  them- 
selves to  self-defence,  without  violationg  their  allegiance. 

Tyrconncl  noW  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  error 
he  had  eommitted  in  withdrawing  the  garriscm  fitmi  Derry, 
and  endeavouring  to  correct  it,  dispatched  lord  Mountjoy^ 
and  Lundy,  his  lieutenant  cokmd,  with  six  companies,  to 
reduce  the  city.    Mountjoy,  being  a  protestant  lord,  wa?' 
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liiawelf  big^  aooepuUe  to  the  people,  iand,  after  various  C  H  a  P^ 
conferences,  was  at  length  admitted  on  eonditkms.  These  ^^^ 
were,  that  a  firae  panldn  should  be  granted  within  fifteen 
days ;  that,  in  the  aAean  time,  two  companies  only  diould  be 
quartered  m  the  city  >;  that  one  faid£  at  leaat  of  the  forces  a& 
lerwards  acbnitted  diould  be  proteatonts;  tiiat^  luitil  the 
pardon  was  recerad,  the  oiti«»»  dioald  keep  gumrd ;  and 
that  all  who  th«t«ght  fit  ahoold  be  sA  liberty  to  remove^ 
M^ttntjoy  was-  now  conndcred  as  m  ipimd,  and  arms  and 
«atnuiiilk>n' wete  proouned  by  hk  ooders*  - 

Tl^e  exantpb  of  Dary  exotte;d«' spirit  of  generous  emu-^  Resistance 
ktkm  among  the  nevtbern  ptotesttata  .  EanUdlkm,  iitthe^^^^* 
ooM^  of  Fetnolanti^,  reftised  adrntttaao^  to  two  ooiapimtea 
rf Tyromnri^spopish  uaay.    In  Bows, DaHega^  Tyrvme, 
Atwiagb,  and  Monagbaa,  partkb  atose^  unckr  the  direcdon  of 
Asit  respeeli^w  headers,  united  for  ael&ddrace,  and  for  the 
sopptHTt  of  the  pFOtestant  religion.     County  oomicils  were 
noQEiinafted,  and  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Hiiidboroughy  . 
Hliiiested  with  the  power  of  appcnnting  cheers,  and  direettngt 
the  operations  of  the  associates. 

I4i  the  mean  while  TyrconneU  who  coniinued  in  the  c»j  Treachery 
I»laU  was  somu^h  t^rified  at  the  success  of  the  prince  of?^  Hanail- 
Ornnge  in  England,  and  at  the  spirit  of  relsistimoe  arising' 
in  Ireland,  that  he  had  some  intentions  of  abandoning  the 
kingdom  in  deqpair.  But  tliis  prince  was  too  mueh  engaged 
in  England  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  trepidation,  and 
therefore  could  only  make  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  Mm. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  recommended  to  employ  Bichard  . 
Hamilton,  a  catholic  general,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  Eng  j 
land  on  the  first  rumour  of  an  inva^on,  and  was  then  in  some 
degree  in  bis  custody.  Bang  ecmodered  as  a  man  of  hot 
9our,  as  he  had  served  with  repute  in  the  Freocb  army, 
the  piiace  noceded  to  bis  proposal  of  gamg  over  to  Ireland, 
and  fAevaiUng  on  his  friend  the  deputy  to  resign  the  go« 
^^mment.  On  this  errand  be  was  allowed  to  set  out,  but 
^  bis  arrival  in  DubUn,  initted  of  executing  the  eommis* 
SHMi  he  had  undertaken,  he  advised  Tyroonnel  to  maintain 
kis  station,  assuring  him  that  the  affiiirs  of  England  began 
to  assuaae  an  aspect  favooraUe  to  James,  and  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but^te  firmness  of  his  friends  to  reinstate  him* 
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CHAP.  His  advice  was  followed  by  the  deputy,  who  employed  him 
'^in  his  military  capacity  in  Ireland. 


or  i>r.  This  govemoi^  however,  found  it  stiU  expedient  to  dis- 
coniiej.  semble,  and  therefore  assured  the  proCestant  lords  q£  hb 
readiness  to  submit  uvthe  pnnoe  of  Orange.  By  his  plau- 
sible prafeteoos  of  attaduneot,  he  so  stooh  iMpoaedoa  lord 
]i£ount]oy,  that  he  penuaded  him  to  repair  to  James,  in 
company  with  disef-baron  Bioe,  a  violent  pa|Mst,  in  order  to 
represent  to  the  lung,  the  weak  state  of,Irelaiid»  mnd  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  yieldiag  tx>the  times  at  present^  instead  cf  ex* 
aqperating  hie  Engltrii  ttilj)ects  by  a  vain  attempt  to  cpn* 
quer  England  with  Itisk  foiees*  Meimtjoy,  after  aa$a» 
^pulftions  with  Tyitonnd  in*  favour  of  dM  protestaots, 
departed;  baton  bb arrival  at  Parts  he  was  oonasitted  to 
the  Baslile,  while  Bice-employed  hiasself  id  soliatiag  euc- 
eours  fmr  the  service  of  James*  In  the  mean  while  Tyr« 
connel,  having  gradually  discovered  himself,  at  length  be- 
came outrageous,  and  nCtorly  denied  the  stipulations  which 
he  had  made  wkh  Mountjoy.  He  raised  new  catholic  re* 
giments,  wrested  from  the  protestants,  in  all  jdaces  subject 
to  his  power,  the  fire-arms  stilly  remaining  in  their  hands, 
seized  their  horses,  insulted  their  persons,  and  plundered 
their  houses.  Temple,  son  of  sir  William,  at  whose  in- 
stance Hamilton  had  been  sent  over  to  Irdand,  was  so  much 
diitiessed  «attfae  unhappy  issue  of  his  advice,  that,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  anguish,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Betreat  of  Tlicse  vident  proceedings  of  the  deputy-  w^:e  not,  how- 
tiri^iT.  ^^^^y  sufficient  to  suppress  the  exertions  of  the  protestants 
in  different  quarters.  In  some  parts  of  Ulster  they  had  the 
courage  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary ;  and  in  the  town  of 
Newry  a  number  of  them  assembled  in  military  array. 
Against  these  a  body  of  troops  were  dispatched  under  gene-, 
ral  Hamilton,  at  whose  i^proach  they  retired  before  superior 
numbers,  but  were  overtaken  at  Dromore,  and  defeated  mth 
considerable  loss.  By  this  defeat  th^  seemed  entirely  die* 
persed,  but  a  good  number  of  them  were  afterwards  collect- 
ed  by  some  spirited  leaders.  Of  these  some  retired  to  Cole  j 
rain,  which  they  fortified,  and  others  retreated  to  Ennis- 
killen.  Lord  l^aney^  proceeding  with  a  body  of  protest- 
ants to  the  relief  of  those  in  Column,  was  attacked  in  his 
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march  by  the  gams6n of  Charl^mont  and  Mountjoy,  whom  c  H  AP. 
he  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     Colerain  was  some  time     ^^^' 
after  assaulted  by  the  Irish  ;  but  being  not  considered  te- 
nable,'  it  was  deserted  by  the  garrinoii  .who  made  good  their 
retreat.     The  only  place  c^  rafnge 'in  the  more  northern 
parts  to  the  ftighive  protestanta  was  Londonderry,  which 
has  been  rendered  celebrated  by  the  noble  d^ence  made  by 
its  garrison  and  citizens,  who  exhibited  suoh'ooarage,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance  in  the  common  fcaus^  as  have  trans^  ^ 
mitted  their  memory  with  admiration  to  future  ages.    •  '   ^ 

When  James  found  himself  deprived  of  hisidominions,  IieArrlvtUf 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Lewis,  by  whom  he  was  i^^^^ 
kindly  received,  and  discovering  but  little  sensibility  at  tlie 
loss  of  his  crown,  he  was  involved  in  exercises  of  aiyept  Su- 
perstition. His  principal  occupation  was  holding  conferences 
on  the  mysteries  ot*reli|i[ion  with  the  Jesuits,  into  whose  or- 
der he  had  been  initiated.  Having  roMsed  himself  at  last, 
he  applied  to  Lewis  for  aid  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions, 
and,  after  vexatious  delays,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  re- 
quest. On  the  twelfth  of  March  this  unhappy  monarch  em-  1689. 
barked  at  Brest,  with  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  of  his  na- 
tive subjects,  and  one  hundi'ed  French  officers,  attended  by 
fourteen  ships  of  war,  six  frigates  and  three  fire-ships.  The 
whole  armament  having  arrived  at  Kinsale,  a-  landing  was 
effected  on  the  twenty-second  without  opposition.  Imme- 
diately he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  made  his  public  entry, 
annidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  being  met  at  the 
castle  gate  by  ar  solenm  procession  of  popish  ecclesiastics, 
secular  and  regular,  in  their  proper  habits,  bearing  tli^  host) 
which  the  king  publicly  adored  with  great  fervency. 

Addresses  were  instantly  presented  to  him  from  all  orders 
of  the  people.  To  each  he  returned  a  gracious  and  conci- 
liating answer,  but  his  fairest  declarations  were  received 
with  coldness  and  suspicion  by  the  protestants,  when  all  the 
remaining  persons  of  that  persuasion  were  removed  from 
thfe  council,  and  thrir  places  supplied  by  others  of  difierent 
prirtclples.  He  now  issued  five  proclamations.  In  tlie  first 
he  ordered  his  subjects  of  every  persuasion  to  ubite 'against 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  all  protestants  who  had  abandon- 
ed the  kingdom  to  return  and  accept  his  protection ;  in  the 
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C  H  A  P.  second  he  made  some  attempts  to  lupptfess  robbery,  and 
.  commanded  all  catholics,  not  of  his  army^  to  lay  up  tbek 

arms  in  their  several  abodes ;  ip  the  third  lie  invited  the 
country  to  carry  provisions  to  his  troops ;  in  the  fourth  be 
raised  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the  fifth  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the  seventh  of  May* 
Berry  bft  ^fter  these  fwmal  acts  of  royalty  he  proceeded  with  his 
first  object.  Qiiiitary  operations.  The  first  object  of  his  attention  was 
Derry,  where  he  supposed  be  would  meet  with  Uie  moat  re- 
sistance, and  towards  dus  city  he  led  his  army  in  peraon. 
Dsstaidljr  After  the  departure  of  lord  Moun^oy  Uie  govefnoMiit  of 
Lumlv^  ^^  ^'^  important  place  had  been  committed  to  colonel  Lundy,  a 
man  who  affected  a  great  attachment  to  the  prolestant  cause, 
and  excessive  indignation  at  the  tyrannical  proceedings  c^ 
Tyrconnd.  However,  on  several  accounts  be  was  suspected 
oi*partiality  to  James ;  yet  so  great  was  the  prince  of  Orange's 
embarrassment  that  he  was  obliged  to  trust  and  employ 
him.  At  the  time  the  oitixens  were  very  suspicious  of  bis 
designs^  and  were  rather  in  a  desponding  situation,  their 
spirits  were  somewhat  raised  by  the  return  of  their  agent 
from  L<mdon,  with  assura  nces  from  the  prince  of  Ctarange 
that  preparations  were  m^de  for  the  rdiief  ud  protection  of 
Ireland.  Animated  by  this  infomu^ion  they  now  prepared . 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  even  Lundy  himself  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  general  enthusiasm,  declaring  that  be  was 
resolved  to  march,  againi^  the  enemy.  In  compliance  with 
this  supposed  resolution  be  stationed  his  forces  at  certain 
points  within  a  few  miles  of  Derry,  with  the  seeming  intent 
of  opposing  the  progress  of  James,  but  on  bis  a]^roacb  be 
shamefully  deserted  his  position,  and  shelleved  himself  with^* 
in  the  city,  shutting  the  gates  against  many  others  who 
sought  for  the  same  refuge. 

At  this  time  two  English  regiments  arrived  in  Loug|iFoyl% 
the  cecals  of  which  had  orders  to  put  themselves  under  the 
command  of  Lundy,  who  directed  thesa  to  come  on  shore 
themselves  with  some  of  their  officers,  leaving  their  tro<^  on 
board,  in  order  to  oonsult  on  the  measitfes  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  the  preset  em^gency.  A  counal  of  war  was  now 
lield,  and,  agreeably  to  Lundy ^s  represeoti^ions^  it  ¥Fas  deter* 
mined,  thatthe  town  was  not  tenable,  thattl|^pi4ndpal  officers 
should  privately  withdraw  from  the  city,'  and  leave  tlie  citi- 
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jM»8  to  malfietbebeatposffible  terms  with  the  enemy.  These  ^^Jr^' 
fesohidoBs  being  communicated  to  the  town  council,  it  wasj^^sss 
tbareako  reioked  to  offer  terms  of  capitulation  to  James, 
who  slowly  adyiyioed  towieuds  the  town. 

When  the  people  were  inforOMd  of  tliese  proceedings,  they 
immediately  exclaimed  gainst  the  governor,  the  council, 
aiid  eveiy  suipeded  officer^  crying  akmd  for  vengeance 
•gainst  their  betray^s.  Iq  the  vidience  of  resentment  they 
skw  one  officer  as  he  was  hastening  to  make  his  escape,  and 
wounded  another.  During  this  state  of  confusion  Murray, 
a  brave  and  popular  captain,  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  rein- 
fiHTonn^rt,  and  though  commanded  by  Lundy  to  retire,  he 
insisted  on  entering  the  town,  where  he  was  received  with 
sodamatiions*  He  now  inveighed  against  the  base  purpose 
of  ftunreadmng  to  a  perfidious  enemy,  mid  endeavoinred  to 
exdte  Luady  to  a  sense  of  duty,  but  without  effect.  On 
the  people  he  had  more  influence,  who,  being  roused  by  his 
exhortations*  rushed  to  the  walls,  pcnnted  the  cannon,  and 
fir^  on  James  and  his  advanced  party  as  they  approached 
to  take  possession  of  the  town.  Reflecting  on  tbeir  penkxis 
^ualton,  they  implored  the  officers  of  the  two  regiments 
not  to  desert  them  in  their  extreimty ;  but,  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  honour,  they  refused,  and  west  off  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  some  other  officers  of  similar  spirit  with  them- 
Mlves.  Lundy  having  resigned,  the  command  of  the  town 
was  offered  to  Murray,  who  modestly  declined  the  honour. 
On  which  the  pec^le  chose  two  new  governors,  a  migor 
Baker,  mid  the  revered  Geoi^  Walker,  by  whom  they  were 
formed  into  two  r^ments,  amounting  to  seven  thousand 
aad  twenty-men,  exclusive  of  their  commanders. 

The  revereftd  George  Walker,  whose  bold  exertions  on  Geor^ 
this  perilous  occasion  have  gained  him  sudi  renoim,  was  reo-  ^*^®^- 
tor  of  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  At  this  time  of  dan- 
ger  and  turbulence,  when  the  assistance  of  every  man  became 
necessary,  he  valiantly  stepped  forward  in  the  defence  of 
kw,  liberty  and  reli^n.  He  raised  a  raiment,  of  which  he 
took  the  command,  and  exerted  himself  with  strenuous  zeal 
in  support  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  flew 
firom  post  to  post,  conferring  with  the  leaders,  and  urging 
them  to  resist  with  vigour  the  partisans  of  James.     On  the 
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CHAP,  king'^s  approach  towards  Derry,  he  hastened  to  the  towD^ 

^g^^i^i^;,^  endeavoured  to  rouse  Lundy,  entreating  him  to  give  the 

enemy  battle  before  their   whole  strength  was  collected 

Lundy  affected  some  vigour,  and  made  the  puny  effort  at 

fiesistance  already  mentioned. 

Assisted  by  the  counseb  of*  this  valiant  ecdestastic,  the 
people  proceeded  to  take  siich  measures  as  the-  present  eid- 
gence  required.  The  timid  they  allowed  liberty  to  depart 
without  molestation.  '  On  this  occasion  a  number  left  the 
j^ce,  among  whom  was  Lundy,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  pub- 
lic insult,  put  on  a  disguise,  and  stole  off  with  a  load  on  bis 
hack.  Those  who  remained  were  actuated  by  a  bold  ^irit, 
but  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  war.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  were  weak ;  not  more  than  twenty 
guns  were  fit  for  service,  xhx  had  they  one  engines  to  di- 
rect their  operations.  On  the  contrary,  James  was  provid- 
ed with  all  the  necessary  implements  for  a  siege,  and  bad 
under  his  command  twenty  thousand  regular  troops,  wbo 
were  naturally  excited  by  his  presence  to  the  most  ardent 
exertions. 

Sie^eoC  With  such  an  army,  and  so  well  provided,  on  the 
^^^'  eighteenth  of  April,  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Derry. 
In  making  a  resistance  to  so  formidable  a  force,  the  inhain* 
tants  proceeded  with  cool  intrepidity.  All  matters  were 
conducted  within  the  town  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
composure ;  each  regiment,  each  company,  had  its  particular 
station.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  and 
seven  dissenting  ministers  cheerfully  shared  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  the  siege,  and  assembling  the  people  every  day 
alternately  in  the  cathedral,  by  the  fervour  of  their  devo- 
tions, and  energy  of  their  exhortations,  inspired  their  hear- 
ers with  enthusiastic  ardour.  Influenced  by  motives  of  re- 
ligion, and  with  passions  inflamed  by  pious  zeal,  the  inha- 
bitants made  an  obstinate  defence.  For  eleven  days  James 
continued  his  assault,  but  without  effect.  At  length,  im- 
patient of  disappointment,  after  his  strenuous  exertions 
spent  in  vain,  he  left  the  camp  and  returned  to  Dublin, 
without  performing  any  exploit  worthy  of  notice. 

Distresses.     After  his  departure,  the  garrison  still  continued  to  defeat 
all  the  attempts  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  harass  them  bv 
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successful  sallies ;  but  at  length  they  were  assailed  by  pesti-  0  H  A  P- 
lence,  and  threatened  with  famine;  opponents. too  powerful    '^^^ 
for  human  courage  and  skill  to  repel. 

In  the  midst  of  their  present  sufferings  andapprehensionSyApatbj  of 
thirty  ships  sent  from  Bo^and  ^  their  relief,  containing  ^^^^' 
m)ops,  arms,  ammunilfen  and  provisions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Kirk,  appeaeiikl  liough  Foyle ;  but  Kirk 
was  a  man,  as  he  bad  ah*e«tty  iImw%  of  a  heart  too  insensi- 
ble of  human  misery  to  mah«  any  hazardous  attempt  in 
their  favour.  Alarmed  at  the  exaggerated  accounts  he  re- 
ceived of  the  enemy's  force,  he  returned  no  cheerful  answer 
to  the  signals  of  the  besieged,  which  induced  tha  enemy, 
who  at  first  were  terrified  at  his  appearance,  to  make  pre- 
parations to  oppose  his  passage.  At  each  side  of  the  lake, 
where  it  grew  narrow  towards  the  town,  they  placed  their 
batteries  and  troops,  and  from  the  two  opposite  forts  stretch- 
ed a  boom  across  the  water,  formed  of  strong  timber^  joined 
by  iron  chains,  and  streng^ned  by  thick  cables*  On  this 
Kirk  set  sail,  and  carried  his  vessels  round  to  Loug^  Swilly, 
whence  he  sent  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  some  soothing  inteL 
ligence,  and  general  promises  of  aid,  but  at  the  same  time 
advised  them  to  husband  their  provisions,  from  which  ad- 
vice they  drew  a  melancholy  presage  of  their  future  suffer- 
ings. 

The  various  distresses  they  apprehended  ^b^[An  now  to  Cruel  ex- 
assail  them.  Every  day  were  numbers  carried  off  by  disease,  P^^^'^nt  of 
among  whom  was  Baker,  one  of  their  governors,  and  the 
wretched  survivors  were  scarce  able  froni  want  and  fatigue 
to  support  their  arms.  Yet  they  determined  to  persevere, 
and  death  was  threatened  to  any  one  who  would  even  talk 
of  surrendering.  Enraged  ^t  their  obstinacy,  Marshal  Ro- 
sen, who  was  sent  to  command  tl>e  besieging  army,  informed 
tlie  garrison,  that  if  the  town  was  not  surrendered  on  the 
first  of  July,  all  those  of  their  party  to  a  wide  extent  around 
should  be  driven  under  the  walls.  But  this  menace  having 
not  prevailed,  he  took  care  to  put  it  in  execution  at  the  time 
appointed.  On  the  second  of  July,  the  protestants  of  the 
surrounding  country,  of  every  age  and  sex,  were  collected 
and  driven  by  his  soldiers  under  the  walls  of  Derry.  At 
this  sad  spectacle,  the  garrison  was  transported  to  fury  ;  and 
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^  H  A  P.  yet  numbers  of  die  wretched  sulferers,  thus  difhreh  toperidi 
*-  under  their  walls,  implored  them  not  to  consider  their  dis- 
tress, but  bravely  to  defend  themselves  agmnst  the  impUusi. 
Ue  foe.     During  three  dajpa  and  nights  they  remained  un- 
der the  walls,  without  me:it,dririk,file«  or  shelter,  where  manj 
hundreds  of  them  perished,  and  at4^  they  were  allowed  to 
depart  by  the  express  ordaattf  Jants.     But  those  who  died 
were  the  most  iinrtuna^  ike  rest  not  cmly  contracted  dis- 
eases that  embittered  their  d«fs,  and  hastened  their  death, 
but  on  tlieir  return  saw  their  houses  reduced,  to  adieo,  of 
which  the  smoke  was  not  yet  extinguished,  and  found  that 
their  cattle,  furniture,  and  provisions  were  carried  oC    The 
dismal  sight  tliey  viewed  with  silent  sadness;  and  envied 
Aeir  companions  who  were  at  rest  from  their  mberies. 
RelieFof        JUi  the  mean  while,  the  distresses  of  the  intrepid  ganrison 
^^^*       of  Derry  had  risen  to  excess.     Every  miserable  resouroe  fiir 
food  began  to  fail,  and  even  .  the  most  wretdied  neass  of 
sub^stence  could  not  be  procured  for  more  than  two  days. 
In  this  melancholy  state  the  fJEunished  tl^rong  listened  to  the 
consolatory  exliortations  of  Walker,  who  assured  them  from 
the  pulpit,  that  the  Almighty  would  send  tiieei  a  q>eedy  de- 
liverance.    Kirk,  whose  inhumanity  was  even  exceeded  by 
the  French  general,  being  at  length  seized  with  some  com- 
punction, and  apprehensive  of  blame  if  the  town  was  takeo, 
resolved  to  make  a  bcrfd  effi[>rt  to  relieve  it.    Two  ships,  la- 
den with  provisions,  and  convoyed  by  a  frigate,  advancing, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  in  view  both  of  the  garrison  and 
besiegers,  were  assailed  by  the  cannon  aij|d  musketry  of  the 
enemy,  whose  £re  they  returned  with  equal  spirit.     The 
foremost  of  the  victuallers,  sailing  on  the  tide  with  a  steady 
gale,  struck  forcibly  against  the  boom,  and  broke  it,  but 
rebounding  with  violence  ran  aground.   On  this  the  enemy 
exulting  with  acclamations,  proposed  to  board  her,  while 
the  garrison  on  the  crowded  walls,  the  anxious  spectatort 
of  the  event,  became  stupified  with  despair.     By  the  recoil- 
ing of  the  cannon,  however,  with  the  aid  of  the  flowing 
tide,  the  vessel  soon  got  off,  and  passing  tlie  boom  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  others,  and  effected  the  relief  of  the  town. 
On  tlie  next  day  the  enemy  raised  the  siege,  whidi  had  con- 
tinued for  nearly  four  months,  and  a  free  communication 
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being  afbrded,  every  protestant  had  an  ardent  denre  to  see  c  H  a  P# 
that  brave  garrison,  whose  ghastly  visages  exhibited  their  ^ 


sufferings,  and  whose  numbers  were  diminished  from  above 
seven  thousand  to  nearly  four  thousand  men.  The  enemy'^s 
loss  was  greater,  amounting  to  eight  thousand,  and  the 
remnant  retired  with  disgrace  to  Strabane,  being  galled  in 
their  retreat  by  the  famished  garrison,  who  hardly  took  time 
to  take  a  little  food. 

During  the  whole  course  of  th^  siege  of  Dorry  Jaw^^'^EnnisHU 
army  had  been  considerably  embarrassed  in  their  operations  l^^ners. 
by  the  protestants  of  Enniskillen,  who,  having  chosen  6us« 
tavus  Hamilton  governor  of  their  town,  prodaimed  WiU 
liam  and  Mary  as  the  sovereigns  at  Ireland.  Lord  Gal* 
way,  having  marched  to  reduce  them,  invested  Crocn  Castle,* 
their -frontier  garrison,  seated  on  Lough*£me,  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  bring  up  his  artillery  he  faehioned  out  of 
tin  the  resemblance  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  wl»eh  he  drew 
formally  along  .with  eight  horses,  and  with  these  hethreatai-^ 
ed  to  batter  the  castle.  But  the  garrison,  despising  hiji 
threats,  and  reinforced  from  Enniskillen,  drove  bis  party 
from  their  trenches,  and  returning  in  trium]^  with  consi*. 
derable  booty,  exhibited  the  counterfeit  cannon  as  trophies 
of  their  victory.  Such  successes  as  these  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  northern  protestants,  whose  force  was  increased,  but 
they  had  neither  arms  nor  ammunition  until  they  were  sup*- 
piied  by  Kirk  after  his  arrival  at  Lough-Swilly. 

Being  now  considered  very  formidable,  James  prepared 
three  armies  to  proceed  against  them  at  once  from  different 
quarters:  one  under  Sarsfield, . another  under  Fitzjames, 
duke  of  Berwick,  and  a  third  under  Macarthy,  all  leaders 
of  high  repute.  By  this  great  superiority  of  force  they 
could  have  been  easily  crushed,  but  their  ignorance  of^  the 
danger  proved  the  means  of  their  deliverance.  As  they 
were  acquainted  only  with  the  movement  of  Sarsfield'*s 
army,  which  came  from  Connaught,  they  marched  rapidly 
against  them,  and  attacking  them  by  surprise  in  their  camp, 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  their  atteinpt  against 
the  duke  of  Berwick  they  were  not  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess. As  he  approached  Enniskillen  some  companies  sent 
to  seize  an  advantageous  post  in  his  way,  having  rashly 
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6 HAP.  proo?eded  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed,  wei^  ^fp^j^pri^ 
.  and  cut  to  pieces.  But  Hamilton,  the*governpr  of  the  ^op, 


advancing  to  meet  bini,  be  retired* 
Battle  of  The  army  under  Macartby  now  cam^  forward,  ¥^  W* 
B  Ue°°  vested  Crom-Castle,  to  the  relirf  of  which  an  cffif^  wp 
dispatched ;  but  as  the  enemy  marched  against  h^  wi^  a 
very  superior  force,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  Bang 
pursued,  a  skirmish  ensued,  which  was  the  preluc(e  to  a  ge- 
neral action  that  took  place  near  Newton-Butlei^;  be- 
tween both  armies,  the  one  commanded  by  Mi^^artby,  the 
other  by  Wolsley,  one  of  Kirk'^s  officers.  Though  the  north- 
erns were  inferior  in  numbers,  they  m^4^  appends  for  this 
defect  by  their  valour  and  determined  aUborr^ce  of  the 
enemy,  which  excited  them  to  tbemo^t  strenuous  exertions. 
Macflurthy^s a^rmy  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter:  two 
thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  and  six  hundred  were  forc- 
ed to  plunge  into  Lough-Erne,  where  they  perished.  Ma- 
earthy  and  many  other  officers  were  taken  prisoners ;  bti^ 
quarter  was  refused  to  the  commpn  soldiers*  The  news  of 
thb  victory  was  communicated  to  Ja^o/^'^s  arpy^  ^s  they  re- 
tired firom  Stoy,  and  no  doubt  tended  to  hapten  i^ix  flight 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


James  assembles  a  parliament''^Its  acts^^His  arbitrary  mea- 
sures— Attack  on  the  university — Persecution  of  protest 
tants  continued — Levies  raised  for  Ireland — Schomberg 
takes  Carrickfergus — Encamps  at  Dundalk — Distress  of 
his  army — Discontents  in  England —  William  lands — His 
march — His  4anger — Battle  of  th^  Boyne — Jameses  flight 
'^-'William  proceeds  to  Dublin — Renews  his  operations--^ 
Foiled  at  Limerick,  leaves  Ireland-^Expedition  <f  MarU 
borough'-^French  recalled — Disorders  in  the  country — Dis- 
appointment  of  the  Irish— Ginckle's  operations^^Attack  on 
Athlone — Success — Retreat  of  Saint-Ruth-^^His  position 
'-^Battle  of  Aghrim — Ginckle  advances^^-Invests  Limerick 
on  all  sides^-'Capitulation, — Articles. 

WuiLE  James>  tri)ops  w€re''emplayed  with  sq  little  success  chap. 
in  the  north,  he  himself  returned  to  Dublin,  Htud  ussembled    XVII, 
his  parliameot  in  all  the  pomp  of  sovereignty.     In  the  up-     i^89. 
per  house  only  seven  or  eight  protestant  loyds  attended,^  J*™^"*- 
but  the  popish  lords  were  numerous,  as  severa  were  present  parliamen. 
who  had  been  lately  created,  and  others,  whose  outlawries  had 
been  reversed.  In  the  lower  house  there  were  only  six  pro- 
testant members,  the  rest  being  entirely  composed  of  Tyr^ 
conners  creatures.     In  his  speech  the  king  made  specioua 
professions,  declaring  his  grateful  sense  of  the  loyalty  of 
his  Irish  subjects,  and  the  regard  he  had  for  the  rights  of 
property  and  conscience.     A  bill  was  now  introduced*  ac* 
knowledging  the  king^s  title,  and  expressing  an  abhorrence 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  usurpatioq.     James  then 
published  i^  declaration  of  a  similai^  tendency  with  bis  speech^ 
setting  forth  his  resolution  to  protect  the  properties,  privi-i 
leges  and  religion  of  his  protestant  subjects ;  but  whatever 
Blight  be  his  inclinatipnsgi  he  had  not  liberty  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  being  subject  iq  the  con^raul  of  opposite 
%^iqn8»    Th^  Freoch  ambassai^or  affecte4  to  take  the  lead 
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CHAP,  in  his  councils,  and  James  was  servilely  submisstve.  AU 
^^^^'  military  promotions  were  conferred  on  Frenchmen,  whidi 
afforded  just  cause  of  complaint  to  his  Irish  adherents. 
In  parliament,  however,  the  latter  took  care  to  provide  for 
their  own  interests,  without  any  regard  to  the  difficulties 
with  which  their  unfortunate  monarch  was  embarrassed. 

lu  acts.  They  tumultuously  passed  a  bill  for  repealing  the  acts  of 
settlement,  to  which  the  king  gave  his  consent,  being  urged 
by  those  by  whose  advice  he  was  governed,  and  thus  was 
rendered  still  more  odious  to  the  people  of  England.  An  ad- 
dress was  )irescnted  to  him  against  this  bill  by  the  persons 
who  had  purchased  under  the  authority  of  those  acts,  but 
he  gave  them  no  satisfactory  reply,  and  when  some  pe^rs 
proposed  to  enter  their  protest,  he  observed,  that  protests 
were  usual  only  in  rebellious  times.  In  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  the  Irish  were  exculpated  from  the  crime  of  rebellion 
in  the  year  1641,  and  by  a  clause  of  it  the  estates  of  all 
persons  dwelling  in  the  British  islands  were  forfeited,  and 
vested  in  the  king,  who  did  not  acknowledge  James  as 
^vei;eign,  or  who  had  aided,  or  corresponded  with  his  ene- 
mies from  the  first  of  August  1688.  In  consequence  of 
this  act  almost  every  protestant  of  Ireland,  who  could  write, 
and  of  course  correspond  with  bis  friends,  was  to  bedepri?- 
ed  of  his  estate. 

Another  act  was  passed  equal  in  iniquity  to  theoprescrip- 
tions  in  the  corrupted  age  of  Rome,  by  which  all  absentees 
attached  to  the  prince  of  Orange  were  attainted  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  and 
forfeiture,  unless  they  surrendered  within  a  certain  period 
assigned.  By  this  act  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  of  di£Perent  ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  were  made 
liable  to  punishment,  many  of  them,  as  owned,  <<  on  com- 
mon fame,^  and  by  the  terms  of  it  even  the  king  himself 
could  not  pardon  them  after  the  first  of  November.  Be- 
sides,  this  proclamation  was  not  published,  at  least  in  the 
nsual  manner,  until  after  that  time,  which  makes  the  iniqui- 
ty still  more  excessive. 

Among  the  other  acts  passed  in  this  assembly  was  one 
declaring,  that  the  parliament  of  England  could  not  bind 
Ireland,  and  prohibiting  the  transmission  of  all  writs  of 
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error  and  appeal  to  the  En^sh  courts;  one  for  liberty  of  c  H  A  P. 
conscience,  a  specious  title ;  another  allomng  the  Romish . 


clergy  all  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues  payable  by  those  of 
their  own  conimunion.  In  a  few  instances  James  shewed 
a  regard  for  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  for  he 
opposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  Poynings'^s  law,  and  refused 
his  consent  to  the  establishment  of  inns  of  court  in  Ireland 
for  the  education  of  young  lawyers,  which  the  Irish  catholics 
had  long  anxiously  desired. 

This  parliament  granted  James  a  monthly  subsidy  of  His  arbi. 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  from  lands,  but  he  ^'***^™^" 
tBOught  fit,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  to  issue  a  procla* 
Hiation  imposing'a  tax  to  the  same  amount  on  chattels;  and 
when  some  of  his  council  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
this  arbitary  m^sure,  he  said,  "  if  I  cannot  do  this,  I  can 
do  nothing.'' 

He  had  recount  to  another  method  of  gaining  supplies, 
which  was  even  more  abominable  and  iniqiiitous.  One 
Moore  having,  by  virtue  of  a  patent  of  the  late  king,  a 
rig^t  of  copper  coinage  in  Ireland,  James  seized  his  imple- 
ments, and  established  a  mint  himself  in  Dublin  and  Lime- 
rick. To  these  places  were  carried  brass  and  copper  of 
the  basest  quality,  old  cannon,  broken  bells,  and  the  like, 
and  from  every  pound  weight  of  such  materials,  valued  at 
four  pence,  pieces  were  coined  and  circulated,  to  which  was 
affixed  the  nominal  value  of  five  pounds.  James  now  issued 
a  proclamation  making  those  pieces  current  in  all  payments 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  except  in  the  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  foreign  goods,  money  lent  on  trust,  or  due 
by  mortgage,  bills  or  bonds,  promising,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  when  the' money,  should  be  decried,  he  would  receive  it 
in  all  payments  between  him  and  his  subjects,  or  make  full 
compensation  in  gold  or  silver.  <  But  p^ple  had  reason  to 
doubt  his  adherence  to  his  promi^e ;  for  the  original  restrtc« 
tions  were  removed ;  the  nominal  value  of  the.  base  coin 
was  raised  by  subjS^uent  proclamations,  and  orders  were 
issued  that  it  should  be  received  in  all  kinds  of  payments. 
His  sddiers  were  now  pjiid  in  it,  who  forced  it  on  the  pro- 
testants  with  great  rigoiir.  As  brass  and  cc^per  became 
scarce,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  use  of  tin  and 
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CHA  Pi  pewter,  and  by  these  means  James  was  enaBfed  to  fleece  his 

a»s==  subjects.     His  acts  of  injustice  were  indeed  most  flagrant, 

for  old  debts  of  one  thousand  pounds  were  discharged  hj 

pieces  of  base  metal,  in  reality  not  worth  more  than  thirty 

shillings. 

As  the  protestants  were  obnoxious  to  the  present  gorem* 
ment,  the  circulation  of  this  base  coin  was  peculiarly  distress- 
^  ing  to  them.  When  they  attempted  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
purchasing  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom,  the  king 
fixed  a  Talue  on  these  commodities,  and  demanding  them 
at  this  value,  paid  the  owners  in  the  base  coin,  and  Ih^, 
like  another  trader,  exported  the  goods  to  France  for  profit. 
But  should  the  protestants  attempt  to  purchase  com  or 
other  provisions  with  this  base  coin,  they  were  treated  evea 
more  severely ;  for  the  articles  they  purchased  were  seized 
for  the  king'^s  use,  and  the  proprietors  imprisoned,  as  meii 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  supplying  the  enemy  with  food. 
Thus  were  the  most  inoffensive  actions  of  the  protestants! 
ascribed  to  bad  motives. 
Attack  on  In  the  midst  of  the  dangers  witli  which  James  was 
the  uni-  threatened,  and  the  opposition  he  experienced,  he  was  still 
resigned  to  the  direction  of  the  catholic  clergy,  and  adopted 
all  their  measures  f^^  the  extension  of  popery.  Thus  he 
had  the  protestant  school  of  Kilkenny,  of  which  the  duke 
of  Ormond  was  the  founder,  converted,  by  a  tiew  chartel*, 
into  a  popish  seminary.  He  also  sent  a  mandamus  to  ^ 
university  of  Dublin,  requiring  that  Green,  Who  liad  for- 
mc^rly  been  disappointed  of  a  professorship,  should  be  elect* 
ed  a  senior  fellow.  With  this  demand  the  society  refused 
to  comply,  pleading  their  cause  before  Nagle,  the  attomejT'' 
general,  and  in*ging^  beside  the  religious  scruples  th^y  en^^ 
tertainecl,  both  the  incapacity  of  Green,  and  th^ll#8eallega« 
tion  of  his  petition.  But  argument  had  little  eflSset  over 
prejudice ;  the  issue  of  this  unequal  contest  was  speedy 
and  decisive.  In  a  few  days  the  fellows  and  scholars  were 
forcibly  ejected  by  Jameses  soldiers,  tlte  private  property 
of  individuals,  the  communion  plate,  library,  and  furniture 
of  the  community,  were  all  seized,  their  chapel  was  con^ 
verted  into  a  magazitie,  and  their  chambers  into  prisons. 
By  the  intercession  of  the  bishop  of  Meath,  the  members  of 


th6  ttdi^^mty  we?e  dbwed  tlveir  petsmud  IWhstyj  on  coh-  €H  AI\ 
dition  that  three  should  not  meet  together  on  pain  (^ death.  '_ 


(ki  hU  amral  in  Dublin,  s^n  after  Ins  landings  the  kitig 
p^tnntsed  this  u^iviemty,  ih  answer  to  an  address,  the  sup. 
port  and  «ven  enlarj^emenc  oi  its  privileges,  which  promise 
he  dAis  basely  violated.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  to 
the  proC^tant  clergy  of  thie  ^tablii^cd  church  prdteetion 
Md  r^dt^e^,  bnt  also  violated  his  engagement  to  them. 

The  unlvappy  yteirsons  of  that  d^ctiption  eicperienced  Persecu. 
n6w  the  effect  of  his  prejudice;  Being  only  entitled  by  ap^'J^j^^® 
lAte  itot  to  daim  tithe  frolm  the  few  people  of  their  owncontinueii. 
petaiJiasiiiHi^  they  cbtild  not  on  that  account  get  even  a  snb^ 
MteA^e  ;  while  the  Romish  clergy  liad  an  ample  support, 
both  as  tlneir  hejarefrs  were  moire  numerous,  and  as  they, 
jH'esiiltiing  on  thehr  interesi  with  government,  exacted  tithe 
from  f»et*sbns  of  every  persuasion.  Besides,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Uie  magistrates,  they,  seized  sevi&ral  churches  for 
thtit  own  use,  both  in  the  country  and  the  capital.  Of 
this  outrage  the  protestants  complained  to  James,  who  pub- 
li^ed  a  pi^oclao^atibii,  r^quiritig  th^m  to  be  restored,  as  he 
had  prcimiiied  to  protect  the  pirotestants ;  but  the  priests,  be- 
ing sensi'ble  bf  th^ir  influence  over  him,  paid  no  attention 
to  his  demands.  With  such  restraints  as  these,  however, 
the  ruling  {>Etrty  were  not  content ;  for  a  proclamation  was 
t^ued,  prohibiting  prote^nts  to  attaid  any  churches 
eifi^pt  those  situated  in  their  respective  parishes.  By  this 
enler  nuiibbefs  were  entirely  deprived  of  the  ben^t  of 
pub}ic  worship,  sinc^,  in  ma'Ay  parts,  there  was  only  one 
church  for  two  or  three  parishes.  The  protestants,  as  is 
usual  in  times  of  oppression,  crowded,  with  fervent  eeal,  to 
their  places  of  devotibn  ;  for  religion,  in  such  tinics,  is  the 
only  consolation  to  the  afflicted ;  but  a(  this  consolation  their 
demies  endeavoured  to  deprive  them.  At  last  they  pro- 
ceeded to  an  entire  prohibition,  for  an  carder  was  issued  by 
the  governor  of  Dublin,  that  no  more  than  five  protestants 
should  meet  together,  even  in  churches,  on  pain  of  death. 
Not  only  of  spiritual  comfort,  but  even  of  temporal  sub- 
sistence, they  attempted  to  deprive  the  unhappy  protestants 
at  that  time,  for  soldiers  were  placed  at  every  bake-house 
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c  H  A 1%  of  tbe  capiUdy  preventipg  any  of  tbeir  persuasioa  to  ap- 
j^^EXJ^proach.* 

Levies  The  continuance  of  an  adminiitration  so  tyrannical  was 

Ireland.  <:h^%  owing  to  the  factiona  and  discontents  in  Ei^landi 
so  vexatious  to  Williani)  to  the  defici^My  of  money,  and 
'  also  of  aimsy  which  were  to  be  brought  from  Holland,  those 
in  die  Towor  having  been  embezzled.  In  the  mean  whik, 
the  n^ect  of  Ireland  became  a  subject  of  popular  oom^ 
plaint,  and  at  length  it  was  determined  to  send  a  body  of 
forces  to  that  country.  As  it  was  judged  inexpedieo^  (o 
trust  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  who  had  served  uiuier  James, 
it  was  resolved  that  new  levies  should  be  raised,  and  these 
were  soon  completed,  but  among  them  there  were  mixed 
some  battalions  of  for^gners.  The  levies  raised  for  tbe 
service  of  this  kingdom  consisted  of  eighteen  regiments  of 
foot,  and  five  of  horse ;  but  both  officers  and  men  were  in- 
experienced in  war.  The  chief  co««imand  was  asiugned  to 
the  duke  of  Schomberg,  a  leader  of  distinguished  i«puta« 
tion,  who,  alter  long  detention,  set  sail  frcnn  Chests,  on 
the  twelfth  oi  August,  with  about  ten  thousand  d*  his 
forces,  and  part  of  the  artillery.  Ou  the  next  day  he  ar« 
rived  in  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  and  landed  near  Bangor 
in  the  ooimty  of  Down. 
Schomberg  Immediately  on  bis  appearance,  the  neighbouring  jAtioeSf 
llckfe^guu  possessed  by  Irish  garrisbns,  were  abandoned,  and  the  seve- 
ral troops  retired  to  Carrickfergus.  Schomberg  now 
marched  to  attack  this  town,  which  was  a  strong  post,  but 
tbe  garrison,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  defend  themselves, 
began  to  parley.  They  demanded  liberty  to  send  to  king 
James  for  succours,  or  for  his  permission  to  surrender ;  but 
their  offer  was  rejected,  and  tbe  siege  carried  on  in  form, 
while  the  town  was  battered  by  the  armed  vessels  from  tbe 
sea.  However,  after  the  hostilities  of  some  days,  and  a 
disagreement  about  the  tarms,  Schomberg,  being  anxious 
to  prevent  delay,  at  a  season  so  advanced^  at  last  allowed 
them  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  some  baggage,  aod 
to  be  conveyed  to  tbe  next  Irish  garrison.  This  induU 
gmce  afiorded  cause  of  complaint  to  his  soldiers,  who  seein<- 

•  These,  and  other  acts  of  oppression  of  James  and  bis  ministers,  arc 
giv^n  on  the  authority  of  Archbi^op  Kit:g,  who  was  then  dean  of  Saint 
i^atrick's. 
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ed  indioed  to  p^eyent  the  fulfikaciit  of  the  terms.     The  chap. 
Ulster  Scots,  in  particular,  enraged  at  the  cruelties  com-    XVii. 
mitted  by  the  cathcrfic  troops,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence 
against  the  garrison,  but  were  restrained  from  murder  by 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  the  general. 

Schomberg,  being  joined  at  this  place  by  some  more  of  Encamps 
the  troops  from  England,. by  the  forces  which  Kirk  had  J^j^""" 
brought  over  to  Ireland,  and  by  the  brave  potestants  of 
Enniskillen,  was  enabled  to  advance.  The  artillery  horses 
being  still  detained  at  Chester,  he  ordered  the  train  and 
odier  necessaries  to  be  conveyed  by  the  fleet  to  Gar- 
lingford,  while  his  army  proceeded  through  a  desolated 
country,  which  was  at  first  abandoned  by  the  protcstant, 
and  now  by  the  catholk  inhabitants,  who  fled  with  their 
catde  and  effects.  The  enemy,  retiring  before  him,  burn- 
ed the  town  of  Newry  in  their  retreat,  and  set  fire  to  Carling- 
ford,  which  caused  him  to  send  forward  a  trumpet,  threat- 
ening to  give  no  quarter  if  such  barbarities  were  continued. 
Hence  they  abandoned  Dundalk  without  doing  any  injury 
to  that  town ;  towards  which  he  approached,  and  encamped^ 
at  a  mile  distance  from  it,  in  a  tolerably  strong  but  damp 
^tuation.  His  advance  caused  such  terror  to  the  catholic 
army  posted  at  Drogheda,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  men, 
that  they  resolved  to  quit  their  present  situation,  but  were 
diverted  from  their  inglorious  resolution  by  the  exertions 
of  Tyrconnel,  who  repaired  to  them,  and  assured  them  of 
an  immediate  reinforcement  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

This  reinforcement  having  soon  after  arrived,  Schom* 
berg  thought  it  prudent  to  stop  in  his  present  situation,  a? 
the  country  before  him  was  plain  and  open,  where  he  might 
be  surrounded  by  the  superior  number  of  James\s  army,  and 
eut  off  from  all  communication  with  his  ships  and  northern 
friends.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  the  ships 
not  having  arrived  at  Carlingford  with  the  artillery  and 
provisions  expected,  and  by  his  array,  which  consisted  of 
i^w  recruits,  not  inured  to  fatigue,  being  worn  out  with 
tedious  marches  in  a  rigorous  season.  Several  of  them 
sunk  under  the  severities  they  endured,  and  many  lay  Ian- 
guishing  on  the  roads. 
Marshal,  liosen,  on  being  informed  that  Scliomberg  had 
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CHAP,  halted,  drew  hit  forces  toiirirdB  Dundalk,  and  Ibe  ktter  fm 
^^^^-  tified  his  camp  against  an  attack.     But  his  positiofa  being 
Distress  of  confined  and  tinwholsome,  imd  bis  soldiers^  witbout  soffit 
his  army.  ^^^^  {oodj  fuel,  or  coYeiing,  expomi  to  damps  add  winlrj 
showers,  began  very  soon  to  be  seised  with  sidsness^  wfaidi 
continued  to  increase,  as  the  surgeons  were  unable  to  coun- 
teract it,  being  onlj  supplied  with  medicinesfit  for  wounds. 
The  sickness  was  also  aggravated  bj  a  pestilential  tBsease, 
communicated  from  the  garrison  of  Deny,  whidi  bidce 
out  in  the  camp.  While  they  were  thus  afflicted,  the  enemy^ 
who  were  encamped  on  the  adjoining  hills,  and  had  die 
benefit  of  die  open  country,  were  in  a  great  ^degree  exempt 
from  such  distress,  of  which  they  seemed  incliffl^  to  take 
the  advantage,  and  made  some  movements,  as  it  wene>  to 
storm  Schomberg^s  camp  on  different  Mdes.     James  hin^eif 
now  joined  them,  and  drawing  out  his  army  in  batde  atray ^ 
with  the  royal  standard  displayed,  made  a  show  of  siic^  an 
intention*     Sehomberg  tlien  mmle  suitable  preparations  for 
bis  defence ;  but  James,  after  this  empty  parade,  drew  off 
his  forces  to  Ardee.     At  this  time  a  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered for  betraying  Schomberg'^s  camp,  formed  by  some 
French  papists,  for  which  the  principals  were  executed, 
and  the  rest  were  disarmed  and  sent  oft'  to  Holland.     The 
situation  of  this  general  was  now  become  very  critical,  for 
the  distresses  of  his  army  had  risen  to  a  great  height.     The 
fleet,  indeed,,  which  had  arrived  at  the  place  appointed^ 
furnished  some  provisions,  but  this  supply  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  settled  contagion,  which  carried  off 
numbers  of  officers  and  men  every  day.     The  army  aocused 
the  general  of  indifference  to  their  calamities,  and  the  ene- 
my insulted  over  their  miseries,  imputing  them  to  tlie  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  inflicted  on  them  for  their  hereby.    In 
the  end,  however,  they  were  exposed  to  similar  calamities 
themselves,  and  their  numbers  were  greatly  diminished  by 
disease. 

When  the  season  of  the  year  approached,  each  army  pre- 
pared to  retire  into  winter  quartei^s.  The  English  camp 
now  exhibited  a  sad  picture  of  human  mij^ery.  The  sick, 
when  they  were  to  be  removed,  set  up  loud  cries  and  lamen- 
tations, from  the  apprehension  of  the  §till  greater  sufferings 
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they  lirene  going  to  endure ;  and,  nks ! '  thejr  fiad  tbo  much  C  H  A  F. 
reason  ftw  their  apptehen^ionia.    Waggons  b^ing  provided    ^^^^' 


to  coilvey  thaAa  to  Belfast,  dome  died  at  the  first  attempt  to 
rea(iov<e  tbero,  ailfd  othel*s  were  soon  killed  by  the  jolting  oF 
the  vrngganls^  whose  bodies  were  strewed  aiong  the  road. 
Many,  in  die  extremity  of  their  torments,  adjured  those 
around  them  to  pnt  them  to  death.  The  general,  though 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to- 
alletiate  their  miseries.  Eight  thousand  of  his  men  lost 
their  lives  by  disease  from  the  titoe  they  fin^t  entered  the 

The  ill  success  of  this  expedition  caused  loud  complaints  Discon- 
among  the  people  of  England,  who  had  high  expectatiomi^JJ^iiI,"^ 
from  the  talents  of  Schomfoerg,  and  a  contempt  for  the  ene- 
mies apposed  to  him.     It  afforded  triumph  for  the  factious 
part  of  tile  nation,  and  especially  of  the  commons,  where  the 
apposite  parties  condurred  in  their  endeavours  to  embarrass 
tibe  administration.      la  the  midst  of  their  inquiries  the 
commons  were  informed   by  George  Walker    (who,    for 
his  services  at  Derry,  had  received  in  London  high  compli- 
ments and  rewards)  that  the  disappointment  arose  from  the 
neglect  of  one  Shales,  a  purveyor  of  the  army,  in  not  pro- 
viding Sehomberg  with  artillery  horses,  carriages,  bread,  fo- 
rage, and  medidnes,  tbr  whidi  he  was  ordered  into  custody. 
The  opposition  to  William  in  the  commons  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  disaffected,  to  those  who  attempted  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  the  sovereignty,  but  even  the  very  men  who  plac- 
ed him  on  the  throne,  counteracted  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
toote  the  public  good.     Though  possessed  of  rigid  integrity 
and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  he  was 
constitutionally  cold  and  distant  in  his  fpanners,  which  pre- 
vented his  being  so  popular  in  En^and  as  might  be  expect- 
ed by  one,  who,  at  a  critical  conjuncture,  stood  forward  to 
defend  the  violated  rights  of  the  people.     The  commons 
toade  a  great  clamour  about  Shales,  and  remonstrated  with 
violence  against  miscarrii^es  in  the  army,  the  fleet,  and  in 
Ireland,  requiring  that  public  affairs  should  be  entrusted 
to  persons,  in  whom  the  nation  would  have  greater  confi- 
dence than  in  those  who  had  the  management  of  them  at 
present   The  king  used  every  exertion  to  soothe  them,  but* 
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€  H  A  P.with  little  effisct    At  leogtb  he  dedared  hk  rescdution  ^ 
^^^^  undertaking  the  war  of  Irdand  in  person. 
1690.        The  first  report  of  his  design  gave  encouragement  to  the 
English  army  in  Ulster.    Schombwg  having  retired  lo  inn- 
ter  quarters,  with  about  half  the  number  of  men  he  had 
brought  into  Ireland,  exerted  himself  with  great  industry 
to  retrieve  his  misfortune.     He  used  every  means  in  bis 
power  of  restoring  to  health  the  diseased  soldiers,  and  bis 
endeavours  were  happily  attended  with  success.     He  sent 
to  England  for  recruits  to  fill  up  the  place  of  those  who 
had  perished,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  government  re- 
ceived a  considerable  reinforcement  of  Danes,  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg.     In  the  mean  while 
his  troops  obtained  various  successes  over  the  enemy.    Tbe 
Enniskilleners,  in  particular,  continued  to  distingui^  them- 
selves.    During  the  time  of  his  encampment  in  Dundalk, 
he  had  allowed  them  to  rai^ke  irregular  excursions,  and  ia 
one  of  these  a  thousand  of  them  routed  tbe  enemy,  on  their 
march  to  Sligo,  with  a  great  superiority  of  forces.    The 
same  number,  at  this  time,  defeated  four  thousand,  imder 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  at  Cavan.  These  hardy  soldiers,  who 
^escaped  the  ravages  of  disease,  the  general  engaged  in  bold 
enterprises,  and  employed  his  other  troops,  when  they  re- 
covered, in  furnishing  the  frontier  towns  with  stores.    James 
himself  also  displayed  a  suitable  energy  tin  this  occasion,  and 
was  equally  assiduous  in  forming  magazines,   and  pre- 
paring for  the  ensuing  campaign.      The  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy,  with  tlie  apprehension  of  their  re- 
ceiving still  more  assistance  from  England,  obliged  him  to 
apply  to  JFrance  for  a  reinforcement.     Accordingly  Lewis 
sent  him  five  thousand  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Count  I^uzun,  to  whom  he  gave  in  exchange  an  equal 
number  of  his  own  subjects,  on  whose  exertions  alone  he 
found  he  cpiild  not  rely  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 

On  the  return  of  spring,  as  soon  as  his  forces  were  fit  for 
action,  Schomberg,  without  delay,  commenced  his  operations. 
The  fort  of  Charlemont  he  had  before  considered  so  strong 
and  so  well  provided  that  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  it. 
However,  he  now  resolved  to  make  a  trial,  and  accordingly 
4ktached  Caillemote,  a  spirited  French  officer,  against  it, 
with  a  body  of  troops.     The  governor  was  sir  Taig  O'Be- 
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gan^  a  In-aTe  Irish  officer,  who  defended  himself  a  consider-  CHAP, 
able  time  with  success ;  but  being  closely  invested,  and  de-   ^^^^' 
prived  of  all  suj^ies^  he  was  at  length,  for  want.of  provi- 
sions,  obliged  to  surrender. 

In  the  mean  time,  sev^al  new  regiments  of  English,  William 
Datch,  and  others,  arrived  in  th^  northern  province,  and  ** . 
assurance  was  given  the  army,  that  William  himself  would 
soon  follow.  Accordingly,  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  June,  and  was  received  with  transports  of 
]aj  by  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  protestant  religion. 
He  was  accompanied  by  prince  Greorge  of  Denmark,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction. 

Being  determined  on  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  His  marck. 
he  advanced  to  Lisburn  and  Hillsborough,  where  he  com- 
menced the  first  exercise  of  his  civil  authority,  by  conferring 
a  pension  of  twelve.hundred  pounds  a-year  on  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  of  Ulster,  wlio  had  displayed  great  zeal  in  his 
cause.  His  forces  from  several  quarters  met  him  at  Lough- 
brickland,  where  he  reviewed  them  with  minute  attention^ 
and  advanced  with  an  army  of  thirty-six  thousand  well  ap-i 
pointed  men,  witli  an  intent  to  decide  thefiite  of  Ireland. 
To  supply  their  necessities  was  more  the  object  of  his  care 
than  to  provide  luxuries  for  himself.  When  an  order  for 
wine  for  bis  own  table  was  produced  to  him  to  be  signed^ 
he  exclaimed  that  his  men  should  be  first  served,  "  let  them 
not  want*"  said  he,  "  I  shall  drink  water.*"  On  the  marck 
he  was  sometimes  in  the  van,  sometimes  in  the  rear,  viewing 
the  country  as  he  proceeded,  to  perceive  where  they  might 
be  best  accommodated,  and  in  every  respect  was  peculiarljr 
attentive  to  their  condition. 

As  he  advanced  towards  Dundalk  Jameses,  army  retreated 
beyond  the  river  Boyne,  and  encamped  on  its  bank  near 
Drogheda.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  king  himself, 
who  had  now  under  his  command  about  thirtyrthree  thou- 
aind  men.  His  troops  were  inferior  to  the  English  in  num- 
bers and  discipline,  though  not  in  courage,  as  appeared  on 
trial.  Some  of  his  officers,  in  hopes  of  a  more  favourable 
turn  of  affairs  in  England,  thinking  it  would  be  for  his  ad- 
vantage to  protract  the  war,  advised  him  to  strengthen  his 
garrisons^  and  retire  with  a  few  chosen  bands  behind  the 
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CHAP.  Shannon,  wfaere  he  might  carry  on  a  defensive  warf#ie» 
'  ■  which  would  gradually  waste  the  eifiemy,  but  he  woul4  not 
consent,  and  determined  to  rif  k  a  geopr^  engagement  cm  ^ 
spot 

Such  a  decisive  measure  was  es^actly  su^able  to  tbf  inte- 
rest and  wishes  of  William,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  Jiinet 
moved  with  his  army  towards  the  Boyue.  On  the  opposite 
bank  the  Irish  army  was  enpaipped,  of  which  William  togk 
a  view  from  an  ac](|acent  hill.  On  their  right  lay  Die* 
gheda,  which  they  had  ooMipied  with  a  garrison,  on  |heir 
left  a  difficult  morass,  which  communicated  by  a  narrow 
pass  with  the  bridge  of  Slain,  situated  three  miles  higher  qp 
the  river ;  on  their  front  was  the  Boyne,  with  rugged  banks, 
defended  by  some  pieces  of  artillery,  and  furnished  with 
huts  and  hedges  where  infantry  might  lie  in  security ;  on 
their  rear  lay  the  village  of  Donore,  and  three  miles  farther 
off  the  narrow  pass  of  Duleek. 

Hwdan-  William,  being  anxious  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  their  po- 
i^ition,  advanced  within  musket  shot  of  a.  ford  oppQ3ite  to  a 
village  c^led  Old-bridge,  where  he  was  disipovered  by  the 
enemy,  who  brought  down  unnoticed  two  field-pieces,  and 
fired  at  him.  By  the  first  discharge  a  man  and  twa  horses 
were  killed  beside  him,  and  by  the  second  the  king  himsfitf 
ytm  slightly  wounded,  the  ball  grazing  his  right  sbouldtf. 
This.  William  treated  as  a  trifle,  but  it  occasioned  great 
aitxteSy^Q  his  attendants,  who  gathered  round  him  in  can-* 
fusion,  and  the  report  of  his  death  flew  rapidly  to  Dublin, 
md  even  to  Paris,  wliere  it  was  celebrated  with  bonfires 
and  illuminations.  The  king  rode  through  the  ranks  by 
torch  light,  in  order  to  afibrd  the  most  perfect  assurance  <^ 
his  safety. 

About  nine  at  night  he  called  a,  counail  of  war,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  intention  of  passing  the  river  next 
morning  in  front  of  the  enemy,  from  which  Schomberg, 
with  a  caution  natural  to  his  years,  ^ndeavowed  to  dissuade 
him ;  but  when  be  could  not  prevail,  he  insisted  that  a  part 
of  the  army  should  be  immediately  detached  ta  secure  the 
bridge  of  Slain,  so  as^to  flank  the  ^aiemy,  and  cut  off  ib^r 
retreat  by  the  pass  of  Duleek.  This  measure,  however,  was 
'    not  taken*    Oflended  at  the  indifference  wUh   ivhich  his 


council  was  received,  Sc^omberg  r^ixed  in  dk^ust,  and  graf. 
yihen  he  got  tlie  OFd^r  of  battle  in  hh  tent,  be  observed  that  -J^^iJ 
it  wm  the  fir^t  that  was  ever  sent  hioi. 

As  the  final  orders  were,  that  th^e  Englidi  army  should  Battle  of 
cross  the  ^oyp?  n^xt  d^y  ijk  three  different  places  to  attack ^^^^'"•' 
th^  enei^y^  early  in  the  n^n^ng  of  that  day^  being  the  firs^ 
q£  July,  the  righ^  wipg,  with  opunt  Selxptniberg,  the  dMkV« 
soil,  cQc^maudi^g  the  qayah^y,  a^d  general  l^iougls^  the  in-* 
fiantry,  proceeded  rapidly  up  th^  river,  ^bich  they  (Crossed 
^t  a  for4  above  S]aii|i-bri<jlg^t  Ipefore  ti^e  large  detachvpeuts^ 
§Ci^  to  o(^)ose  t^em  could  re^ch  the  plan;^  A  regiment 
of  dfogopna  sta(ionec|  there  tlifsy  ^op9  repelled,  and  {hto-' 
ceeded  down  the  river  through  ve^ry  difficult  ground,  espe- 
cially for  Ijiqjfs^,  with  s^^wh  kJdfn^Sf  a;s  aaionished  the  ene- 
my opposed  to  tt^m,  wbp  instai\tly  gave  way. 

W^]^  it  wa^  su^)osed  that  the  right  wing  had  made 
good  its  passage,  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  under  the  com* 
xnand  of  du^e  Spbombcjifg,  was  put  in  motion.  The  I>utch 
guards  Q^sjL  entered  the  river  on  the  right,  opposite  to  the 
v^ili9g4^  of  Old-bridge,  and  th^n  the  French  protestants,^ 
]^nd^nburghers  and  ^Inglish,  at  their  several  passes  to 
^^e  left,  plunged  in  with  alacrity,  whUe  the  water  in  some 
pl%c^  rose  to  their  breasts,  which  obliged  the  infantry  to 
suppprt  their  ara^s  over  their  head^  The  Dutch,  having 
P^n^  ^bf  opposite  bank,  formed  graduallyt  and  drove  the 
Iristh  fro^n  th^ir  pos^s.  Advancing  forward  they  were  at* 
ticked  by  a  larger  body,  whom  they  repulsed,  but  the  ene- 
i]fiy  stiU  in^xe^usii^  spme  !l^ngli^  and  Freneh  Huguenots, 
y^iffx  h^  by  this  time  parsed  the  river,  came  up  to  their 
^I^rt,  having  repell/ed  the  Irish  infantry,  led  on  by  gene- 
ra I^am,iIton,  who  attempted  to  oppose  their  passage.  His 
cavah^y,  however,  were  ipore  spirited  aiid  successful,  for 

^  The  author's  |[TaiKl&l^  was  one  ^f  these*  and  was  wounded  at  this 
b||t|e ;  he  was  also  a^  the  bfittl^  ot  Aghxv^- 

**  With  deep  re^et  he  left  fair  Gallia's  land, 
Forc'd  from  her  plains  by  I^ewis'  stern  command, 
Join*d  great  prince  William  on  Batavia's  shore. 
At  Bciyne^s  £Ma'd  waters  heard  the  cannon  roar. 
BM  to  support  tirve  freedom's  equal  laws* 
And  pure  religion*s  venerable  cause." 
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C  H  A  P.  having  attacked  a  body  of  Danes  on  the  bank,  tliey  drove 
'  them  back  into  the  river,  and,  on  their  return,  fell  furioudy 
on  the  Huguenots,  who  had  no  pikes  to  sustain  their  shock, 
the  bayonet  being  not  in  use,  and  were  instantly  broken. 
At  this  time  duke  Schombei^  rushed  through  the  river,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  brave  leader  Caillemote,  reduced  th^m  to 
order.  The  Irish  cavalry  who  had  broken  them,  were  af- 
terwards in  a  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, and  the  remainder,  in  their  return  to  join  their  main 
body,  being  allowed  to  pass  by  the  Huguenots  through  mis- 
take, wounded  Schomberg  in  the  head,  and  were  carrying 
him  off  along  with  them,  when  he  was  killed,  in  the  con- 
fu8i(Mi,  by  a  shot  from  his  own  men.  At  the  same  time 
also  was  killed  Walker  of  Londonderry,  the  valiant  eccle^ 
siastic,  whose  passion  £or  military  glory  had  impelled  him 
to  this  engagement. 

The  centre  being  thus  engaged  for  about  an  hour,  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides  for  a  short  time,  and  atlengdi 
the  Irish,  who  had  rather  retreated,  advanced  in  regular 
order  to  make  a  bold  attack  on  their  opponents.  At  this 
time  William,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  composed  of 
the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  English  cavalry,  having  passed  the 
river  with  some  diiHculty,  came  rapidly  forward  to  the  en- 
gagement. The  Irish  perceiving  him  coming  boldlj^  oa, 
with  his  sword  drawn,  at  the  head  of  the  squadron,  and 
being  apprehensive  that  he  intended  to  charge  them  in 
flank,  retired  to  Donore,  where  James  bad  taken  his  stand. 
But  facing  about  with  great  spirit,  they  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  forced  to  pve 
way  with  the  king  at  their  head.  The  battle  was,  however, 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  equal  ardour,  and  with  a 
variety  of  success.  In  every  part  of  it  where  danger  was 
most  imminent,  king  William  was  constantly  present,  and 
thus  gave  double  vigour  to  his  soldiers.  The  presence  and 
cxertiods  of  such  a  prince  had  at  length  its  due  effect.  The 
Irish  infantry  were  finally  repulsed ;  and  Hamilton,  mak- 
ing a  desperate  effort  to  recover  the  day  aX  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  was  routed  and  brought  prisoner  to  William,  whq 
gently  rebuked  him  for  his  former  treachery. 
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The  army  of  James  now  ceased  to  make  resistance,.  ^'^^^JPj^,^' 
were  severely  galled   in  their  retreat  by  William'*s  right 
wing;  who  pursued  them  almost  to  the  pass  of  Duleek.    At 
this  time  count  Lauzun  rode  up  to  James,  who  still  con- 
tinued at  Donore,  and  advised  him  to  retreat  immediately 
as  he  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.    He  then  march 
ed  to  Duleek  at  the  head  of  Sarsfieid^s  regiment,  and  was 
fdlowed  by  his  army,  that  poured  through  the  pass,  annoy- 
ed by  a  party  of  English  dragoons.     When  they  reached 
the  open  ground,  they  drew  up,  and  firing  on  their  pursuei:8 
made  a  regular  retreat     Their  loss  in  this  engagement  was 
comp^tted  at  fifteen   hqndred,    that   of    WiJliam^s  army 
scarcely  amounted  to  one-third  of  this  number* 

By  this  battle, tltije  contest  for  the  crpwn  was  finally  decide  J?™^** 
ed.    James,  having  arrived  in  Dublin  in  great  disorder,^ 
assembled  the  popish  magistrates  and  council  without  delay. 
He  now  made  complaints  of  the  treatment  he  had  rec^eiyed. 
In  England,  he  said,  his  army  had  deserted  him,  land  in 
Ireland  they  had  meanly  fled  from  the  enemy.     Therefore, 
he  told  them,  that  nothing  now  remained  but  that  both  he 
and  they  should  shift  for  themselves.     Though  obliged  to 
yield  to  superior  power,  he  assured  (hem,  he  would  never 
pease  to  labour  for  their  deliverence ;  but,  as  too  much 
blood  had  been  already  shed,  and  Providence  seemed  to 
have  declared  against  him,  he  advised  them  to  liberate  their 
prisoners,  and  submit  tp  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
merciful.     His  ungracious  reflections  on  the  courage  of  the 
Irish  troops  provoked  the  officers  to  make  a  comparison 
between  his  conduct  and  that  of  king  William,  very  much 
to  his  disadvantage.     While  William,  said  they,  shared  the 
danger  of  his  army,  he  stood  at  a  secure  distance,  an  idle 
spectator  of  a  contest,  in  which  the  Irish  troops,  though 
liot  animated  by  his  presence,  maintained  his  cause  with 
such  valour  as  he  could  not  impeach.     "  Exchange  kings,^ 
exclumed  the  officers,  **  and  we  will  fight  the  battle  over 
again.'*    Their  indignation  was  also  increased  at  the  shame- 
ful manner  he  deserted  them  ;  for  he  fled  to  Waterford  in 
all  speed,  brekking  down  the  bridges  to  prevent  pursuit, 
and  embarked  for  France. 
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CHAP*  Drogbeda having  surrendered  to  William,  he  proceeded 
^  slowly  towards  Dublin,  and  encamped  at  Finglass,  within 
Wttttam  two  miles  o£  that  city.  The  peace  of  the  capital  had  been 
it)  Dublin.  pre^i*^ed  with  diflSculty  by  a  protestant  officer  named  Fitz- 
gerald, to  whom  some  trooips  were  sent  by  William  for  that 
purpose.  His  majesty,  having  entered  the  city,  repaired  to 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Patrick  to  offer  up  his  thanks  to 
God  for  his  victory,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  campu 
He  now  published  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  alibis 
opponents  of  the  lower  order,  on  tlieir  surrendering  their 
arms,  but  excluding  from  the  benefit  of  it  those  of  a  higher 
station.  The  exception  was  dictated  by  his  interested  ad- 
visers, who  were  eager  to  get  forfeitures,  and  hence  com- 
missioners were  appointed  for  securing  lands  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  executed  their  authority  without  either  shame  or 
equity.  Of  course  the  gentry,  who  adhered  to  James,  had 
no  resource  left  them  but  obstinately  continuing  the  war, 
and  the  common  people,  by  the  constant  violation  of  the 
protections  they  had  received,  were  obliged  to  talfe  up  arms 
again  for  their  own  security,  and  range  themselves  under 
their  old  leaders. 
Kenewshis  Resuming  his  operations,  William  thought  fit  to  divide 
operations,  j^jg  forces.  He  detached  general  Douglas  to  Athlone,  to- 
wards  which  the  Irish  army  had  retired,  and  advanced 
himself  southward  along  the  coast,  that  he  might  preserve 
a  communication  with  his  fleet.  Wexford  now  declared  (dt 
him,  and  Waterford  and  the  fort  of  Duncannon  surrendered. 
Of  Clonmcl,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  Irish,  he  took 
possession  with  his  troops.  At  this  time  he  was  so  much 
alarmed  with  reports  of  a  conspiracy  in  England,  and  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  English  fleet  being  defeated  ofl* 
Beachy-Head,  that  he  made  preparations  to  go  off  without 
delay,  but  having  afterwards  received  more  favourable  a^ 
counts,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  operations  somewhat 
longer  in  Ireland,  , 

Douglas,  proceeding  in  the  mean  time  in  his  expedition 
to  Athlone,  marched  as  through  an  enemy^s  country^  his 
men  plundered  and  even  murdered  with  impunity,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  royal  proclamation,  and  the,  open  orders  of 
their  general.     As  he  advanced,  considerable  bodies  of  the 
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Irish  peft^antry  came  successively  forward,  claiming  the  CHAP, 
benefitof  king  Wilfiam's  declaration;  but  they  were  con- 
stantly  deceived,  for  after  getting  promises  of  protection, 
they  were  expbsed  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  military.  With  an 
army  so  much  detested,  Douglas  having  arrived  at  Athlone, 
.§ent  a  summons  for  a  surrender,  but  the  governor,  Grace, 
a  brave  old  officer,  in  a  rage  at  their  violences,  fired  a 
pistol  at  the  messenger,  saying,  "  these  are  my  terms.''— 
Grace,  considering  it  indefensible,  burned  that  part  of 
Athlone  called  English-town,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  and  troke  down  an  arch  of  the  stone  bridge 
built  across  the  river.  Having  raised  works  and  mounted 
two  batteries,  he  annoyed  Douglas  with  these,  and  with  the 
cannon  of  the  castle,  while  his  guns  had  but  little  effect  on 
the  enemy.  Foiled  in  his  endeavours,  Douglas  decamped 
at  midnight,  and,  in  dread  of  being  pursued,  proceeded  by 
secret  marches  to  join  the  royal  army.  The  protestant  in- 
habitants near  the  town,  who  had  declared  for  him  on  his 
approach,  having,  through  necessity,  left  their  houses  and 
harvests,  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat,  and  the  scanty 
pittance  of  provisions  they  brought  along  with  them  was 
devoured  by  his  soldiers. 

Having  effected  his  escape,  he  found  the  king  advancing 
towards  Limerick,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Irish  force. 
This  city  consisted,  like  Athlone,  of  the  English  and  Irish 
towns,  the  former  of  which  was  placed  in  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Shannon,  and  was  connected  with  the  other 
by  a  bridge.  Its  fortifications,  which  were  strong  before, 
had  been  lately  improved  by  additional  outworks,  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  French  engineers.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  fourteen  regiments  of  foot,  exclusive  oi  horse 
and  dragoons ;  at  a  small  distaqce  lay  the  remainder  of  the 
Irish  army,  now  recovered  from  their  consternation,  with 
the  French  auxiliaries,  amounting  to  many  thousands. 

William,  whose  forces  were  reduced  to  twenty  thousand,  -^^w^  ^^ 
being  deceived  by  wrong  intelligence,  and  depending  on  a  Umerick, 
continuance  of  his  success,  advanced  with  sanguine  exptc-^e*^^^'"®* 
tations  to  the  city  on  the  9th  of  August.     A  summons  bemg 
sent  to  the  governor,  M.  Boilcau,  that  officer  replied,  "  that 
[  he  thought  the  best  way  to  gain  the  prince  of  Grangers  good 
^    .  z  2 
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CHAP,  opinion,  was  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  fortress  committed 
XYIL  tQ  ijjg  care.''  The  siege  now  commenced,  but  William 
could  not  make  a  suitable  impression  on  the  enemy'^s  wori^s 
tot  want  of  his  heavy  artillery,  whi«h  was  then  on  the  road 
from  Dublin.  Of  this  Sarsfield,  tlie  Irish  general,  being  in- 
formed, crossed  the  Shannon  at  Eillaloe,  twelve  miles  from 
Limerick,  and,  proceeding  by  secret  paths,  intercepted  the 
trainj  cut  the  detachment  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  the  ar- 
tillery, carriages,  waggons,  and  ammunition.  This  disaster 
produced  great  constern^ion  in  the  English  camp,  but  Wil- 
liam bore  it  with  due  composure,  and  other  cannon  being 
obtained  with  some  difficulty,  the  operations,  which  had 
been  suspended,  were  renewed.  A  breach  at  length  being 
made  of  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  the  king  ordered  a  general 
assault.  On  this  five  hundred  grenadiers  leaped  over  the 
trenches,  drove  Uie  enemy  from  the  counterscarp,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  fire,  passed  through  the  breach,  and 
many  of  them  even  into  the  town ;  but  the  enemy^  who  bad 
been  taken  by  surprise,  returned  to  the  attack  with  great 
valour,  the  very  women  rushing  forward  and  encouraging 
them,  repulsed  the  assailants,  many  of  wlK)m  were  killed 
and  wounded,  defended  the  breach  against  all  who  came  to 
their  aid,  and  maintained  the  conflict  for  three  hours,  until 
William,  after  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  ordered  a 
retreat.  Discouraged  by  this  attempt,  and  impeded  in  bis 
operations  by  the  weatlier,  he  raised  the  siege  in  two  days. 
His  army  having  retreated  to  Clonmel,  he  appointed  lords- 
justices,  and  embarked  at  Duncannon  fort  for  England,  on 
the  6th  of  September,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
count  Solmes  and  general  Gincklc. 
Expedi-  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  an  expedition,  to  which 
m"iJL  he  had  previously  given  his  consent,  set  out  from  that  coun- 
rough.  try  for  the  reduction  of  Cpr|(  and  Kinsale,  which  afforded 
the  Irish  so  convenient  a  communication  with  France.  The 
command  of  this  expedition  was  entrusted  to  John  Churchill, 
earl  of  Marlborough,  afterwards  the  famous  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  set  out  from  Portsmouth  with  a  body 
of  five  thousand  men,  and  landed  near  Cork,  with  little 
opposition,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September.  Soon  after  he 
was  joined  by  nine  hundred  cavalry  and  four  thousand  in- 
fantry under  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  detached  from  the 
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English  army  in  Ireland.     Marlborough,  having  already  chap. 
made  some  successful  approaches  towards  the  city,  wliich  is    ^^^^- 
seated  on  marshy  islands  in  the  river  Lee,  found  himself 
somewhat  impeded  by  the  pretensions  of  the  prince  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who  insisted,  on  account  of  his  superior  rank,  to 
have  the  chief  command,  which  he  refused  to  grant,  as  he 
was  only  a  leader  of  auxiliaries.     It  was  at  length  settled 
that  they  should  have  it  alternately,  but  a  breach  being 
made,  and  the  governor  having  parleyed,  they  began  again 
to  disagree.     Marlborough  insisted  that  the  garrison  should 
surrender  prisoners  of  war,  Wirtemberg  that  the  terms 
should  be  more  favourable.     While  they  were  thus  disput- 
ing, the  marsh,  through  which  the  assailants  were  to  ad- 
vance to  the  breach,  was  covered  with  the  tide,  and  the  go- 
vernor, seeing  the  danger  elapsed'for  the  present,  broke  oiF 
the  conference.     The  generals,  being  provoked  at  this  col* 
lusion,  saw  the  folly  of  their  disputes,  and  the  fire  being 
renewed,  the  breach  was  enlarged,  on  which  the  Dutch  and 
English  bravely  passed  over  the  river,  wading  up  to  the 
shoulders,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  the  place  by  storm  when  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners  of  war.     On  this  last  bold  attack  the 
duke  of  Grafton  lost  his  life,  who  had  volunteered  on  the 
occasion,  the  most  respected  of  the  sons  of  Charles  the  second. 
A  summons  was  immediately  sent  to  Einsale,  which 
gave  such  offence  to  the  governor  that  he  threatened  to 
kill  the  messenger.     Considering  the  town  untenable,  he 
set  it  on  fire,  and  divided  the  garrison  between  two  forts  the 
old  and  new.     The  first  was  taken  by  storm  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  in  which  the  governor  and  half  the  garrison 
were  slain.     The  second  was  much  stronger  and  of  course 
gave  a  suitable  confidence  to  the  governor,  who  replied  to 
the  summons  sent  him,  **  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  that  business  a  month  hence.*'    The  fort,  of  course, 
was  immediately  assailed,  and  the  attack  continued  for  ten 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  preparations  were  made  for  a  ge- 
neral  assault,  when  the  garrison  thought  fit  to  capitulate. 
Inlays  being  considered  dangerous  at  that  critical  time, 
they  were  allowed  terms  more  favourable  than  were  granted 
to  Cork.    They  marched  out  with  arms  and  baggage,  and 
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CHAP,  were  conducted  to  Limerick.    Having  eflTeclcd  the  object  of 

^^.^     his  enterprise  in  twenty-threc  days,  the  earl  oC  Marlborough 

returned  to  England,  and  received  a  8uiud>le  acknowledg- 

ment  of  his  merits  from  the  king.    The  people  also  rejoiced 

at  the  splendid  success  of  their  native  general,  which  was 

afterwards  succeeded  by  such  glorious  exploits. 

French  re      At  this  time  the  native  Irish  were  deprived  of  very  wa- 

called.        j^j.j^  ^jj^  f^^^  g^^  ^f^^^  ^l^g  retreat  of  William  fromLime* 

rick,  Lewis  recalled  the  greater  number  of  his  troops.  Dur- 
ing their  continuance  here  perpetual  animosities  prevailed 
between  them  and  the  Irish,  who  were  now  left  under  the 
command  of  the  brave  and .  popular  Sarsfield,  their  native 
chief.  The  command  of  the  English  army  in  this  country, 
by  the  departure  of  count  Solmes,  was  of  course  committed 
to  the  able  hands  of  general  Ginckle. 
Disorders  ^  Having  removed  his  troops  to  winter  quarters,  they  were 
try.  not  allowed  even  then  to  continue  in  quiet,  for  the  hardy 

Irish,  braving  the  asperity  of  the  season,  surprised  and 
slaughtered  them  in  small  parties  wherever  they  could  find 
them.  A  banditti  of  these  called  Bapparees^  who  were  very 
numerous,  were  guilty  of  shocking  excesses ;  tliey  burned 
villages,  butchered  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the 
English  soldiers,  when  they  could  get  them  in  their  power. 
Their  routes  were  scarce  otherwise  to  be  traced  than  by  the 
fires  they  lighted  up  in  the  country,  and  the  cries  of  the 
miserable  inhabitants  they  destroyed.  During  all  seasons 
of  the  year  were  their  violences  committed,  and  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  harassed  in  fruitless  attempts,  to  suppress 
them.  The  protestant  inhabitants  were,  however,  the 
principal  sufferers ;  for  they  were  not  only  plundered  by 
the  catholic  enemy,  ^ but,  also  by  the  foreign  soldiers  in  Wil- 
liam'^s  service,  who,  in  their  predatory  excursions,  made 
little  difference  between  them  and  the  native  Irish.  In  this 
charge,  however,  the  Dutch  troops  are  not  included,  as 
they  were  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

General  Ginckle  used  every  endeavour  to  restrain  the 
ravages  of  the  military,  but  with  little  effect,  as  did  also 
king  William  himself,  during  his  residence  here,  and  in  his 
attempts  of  this  kind  made  divers  examples  of '  great  seve- 
rity.   Government  also  exerted  themselves  to  check  the  va- 
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rious  disorders  of  the  country,  and  to  abate  the  violent  Chap. 
animosities  that  raged  between  opposite  parties.  For  this  '^^^^^ 
salutary  purpose  the  courts  of  law  were  furnished  with 
judges ;  civil  officers  for  the  several  counties  were  appointed, 
and  a  regular  nailitia  was  established :  the  commission  of 
forfeitures,  \fhich  caused  so  much  discontent,  was  super- 
seded,  and  proclamations  were  issued  forbidding*  quarrels, 
and  air  acts  of  licentious  excess  :  but  to  these  only  the  loyal 
part  of  the  community  paid  attention.  Ginckle  indeed  gave 
an  advice,  which,  if  followed,  might  have  tended  to  recon- 
cile the  disaffected,  for  he  recommended  a  proclamation  to 
be  issued  offering  pardon  to  repenting  rebels,  but  that  use- 
ful measure  was  prevented  by  the  private  interest  of  indi- 
viduals. 

This  general,  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  him,  march-  16di. 
ed  against  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  oc- 
cupied a  pass  near  Ballymore,  situate  between  AluUingar 
and  Athlone,  with  an  intent  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  of  Mullingar.  The  pass  they  fortified  with  pa« 
lisadoes,  but  fortified  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  the 
palisadoes  towards  themselves  which  tended  to  secure  in- 
stead of  repelling  the  assailants.  Being  driven  from  the 
ground,  they  fled,  but  rallied  again  at  a  place  called  the 
Moat  of  Grenoge,  where  they  gave  battle,  but  were  defeated, 
and  fled  in  consternation  to  Athlone,  the  gates  of  which, 
through  terror,  were  shut  against  them.  Many  of  them  then 
took  refuge  in  the  bogs,  and  many  perished  in  the  river.  In 
this  defeat  they  lost  three  hundred  men,  five  hundred 
horses,  a  quantity  of  arms  and  their  baggage.  Though 
this  action  seemed  of  little  consequence,  it  had  still  a  very 
beneficial  effect,  for  it  tended  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
Irish  against  the  English  garrisons,  to  damp  their  ardour, 
and  produce  confusion  in  their  councils. 

At  present,  in  another  Instance,  their  expectations  were ^^P??J^ 
disappointed.  Having  sent  Tyrconnel  to  France  to  solicit  Irish, 
succours,  he  returned  with  only  some  clothing,  and  the  sura 
of  eight  thousand  pounds,  which  was  quite  inadequate  for 
the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiery,  and  though 
distributed  among  them  as  a  donation,  did  not  serve  to  allay 
their  discontents.     Tyrconnel  himself  was  no  longer  a  fa- 
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^^^j^*  vourite  either  with  king  James  or  Ihe  Irish  people.  The 
former  deprived  Iiim  of  the  administration  of  civil  affairs, 
and  the  latter  began  to  suspect  his  zeal  for  their  cause. 
Even  before  he  went  to  France,  he  became  an  advocate  for 
moderate  measures,  and  now  very  prudeotly  advised  his 
associates  to  save  the  remains  of  the  nation  by  submitting 
to  the  new  government*  Hence  he  was  reviled  as  a  traitor 
by  those  oflBcers  who  declared  for  war  through  vain  expec- 
tations of  a  rebellion  in  Britain,  and  copious  supplies  from 
France.  French  officers,  indeed,  arrived  successively  with 
I  assurance  of  such  supplies,  and  at  last  Saint*lluth  came  witii 

a  commission  of  commander-in-chief  from  king  James,  whom 
bis  majesty  selected  for  that  office,  on  account  of  his  bigotted 
zeal  in  persecuting  the  French  protestants.  This  prek* 
rence  was  considered  as  an  indignity  by  Sarsfield,  who  had 
the  best  claim  to  that  honour,  nor  did  the  title  of  the  earl 
of  Lucan  conferred  on  him  console  him  for  the  disappoint- 
ment  The  French  general  having  brought  with  him  no 
great  supplies,  resolved  on  a  defensive  system  ;  and  having 
strengthened  the  posts  on  the  western  side  of  the  Shannou, 
took  his  station  with  the  main  army  behind  Athlone. 
Ginckle*s  Ginckle  having  received  reinforcements  and  very  urgent 
operations.  ^j.jgj.g  (j^^^  William,  resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
though  his  army  was  still  inferior  in  numbers  to  tliat  of 
Saint-Ruth ;  but  he  relied  on  the  superior  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers and  experience  of  the  officers,  among  whom  were  some 
of  distinguished  reputation.  Being  at  length  supplied  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  he  determined  to  open  the 
campaign  with  an  attack  on  the  fort  of  Ballymore,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  fortified  with  great  care,  in  which 
the  Irish  had  placed  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men.  This 
he  took  in  one  day,  and  thus  a  way  was  opened  for  him  to 
Athlone. 
Attach  CD  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  June  he  advanced  with  a  party 
Aihlone.  Qf  horse  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  and  from  an  eminence 
1691.  surveyed  the  town,  and  the  situation  of  the  Irish  army, 
which  lay  encamped  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  bogs, 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Shannon.  On  the  twen- 
ty-first his  army  advanced  towards  the  walls  of  the  English 
town,  which  had  been  repaired  since  the  former  attack,  as 
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also  the  bridge*  In  these  a  breach  was  made  with  a  battery  chap. 
often  guns,  and  the  place  stormed  by  his  troops,  who  pur- 
sued  the  discomfited  enemy  along  the  bridge,  where  many 
of  them  in  the  conftision  fell  over  the  battlements,  and  were 
lost  in  the  river,  and  many  were  crushed  to  death.  At  this 
time  the  arch  of  the  bridge  next  the  Irish  town  of  Athlone 
was  again  broken,  before  the  remainder  could  get  over, 
who  were  of  course  exposed  to  destruction. 

So  far  the  assailants  were  successful,  but  they  had  still 
the  chief  difficulties  to  encounter.      They  could   not,  of 
course,  get  over  the  broken  arch ;  and  though  there  was  a 
ford,  it  was  deep,  narrow,  and  stony.     At  another  place  to- 
wards Lanesborough,  a  bridge  of  pontoons  might  be  pla- 
ced, and  Ginckle  had  a  design  of  crossing  there ;  but  the 
enemy  discovered  his  design,  and  guarded  tlie  pass.     He 
now  had  no  means  of  forcing  his  way  but  by  the.  bridge, 
and  here,  while  the  batteries  played  incessantly  to  protect 
the  workmen,  he  raised  a  wooden  work  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  planks  over  the  broken  arch.     The  scheme  was 
nearly  completed,  when  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  in  armour 
rushed  from  the  Irish  town  to  destroy  the  work,  but  they 
were  all  slain.     Another  party  made  the  same  desperate  at* 
tempt,  and  succeeded ;  they  cast  the  beams  and  planks  in- 
to the  river,  and  two  of  them  surviving,  returned  in  tri- 
umph.    Ginckle,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
object ;  be  renewed  his  ^orts,  and  at  length  placed  a  close 
gallery  over  the  broken  arch.     He  now  resolved  to  pass 
over  here,  and  in  two  other  places  at  the  same  time,  and 
distributed  money  among  his  soldiers  to  animate  them  in 
so  dangerous  an  attempt     The  enemy  made  suitable  pre- 
parations to  o(^)ose  him,  but  at  this  time  some  of  their 
grenades  set  fire  to  the  gallery  and  consumed  it.     The  at- 
tack, of  course,  was  countermanded,  and  Saint-Ruth,  in  his 
excess  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  gave  an  entertainment  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  his  camp. 

Ginckle  now  called  a  council  of  war,  to  whom  he 
discovered  the  various  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  expressed  an  inclination  to  retreat.  This  re- 
solution was  exposed  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
other  general  officers,  who  contended  that  no  great  ex- 
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CHA?.  plo'ft' could  be  achieved    without   hazard,   and  declared, 
all  of  them,    for  passihg'  the  ford  in  the  face   of  the 
eiwmy,  except  generaMMackay,  the  conqueror  of  James's 
adherents  in  Scotland;'*  Ginckle,  well  pleased   with   the 
opposition   he  hid    received,    acceded   to  their  opinion, 
being  confirmed  in  his*  present  resolution  by  the  correspon- 
dent ardour  he*  observed- among  his  soldiers,  whose  resent- 
ment was  excited  by  the  taunting  language  of  the  Irish, 
exclaiming  all  wghtto  them  Across  the  river,  "  that  they  had 
ill-earned  the  money  disMbiited  yesterday  by  their  officers.'* 
Success.         The  ford  through  which  they  were  to  proceed  was  only 
wide  enough  for  twenty.'men  to  march  abreast,   its  bottom 
was  rocky,  the  streartS  very  rapid,'  and  rising  in  the  shal- 
fewest  part  nearly  breast  liigh.     On  the  opposite  bank  was 
raised  a  bastion  to  defend  the  pass.     The  command  of  the 
passage,  in  the  rotation  of  duty,  devolved  on  Mackay,  but 
on  aocpm^t  of  his  difference  of  opinion,  Girickle  committed 
it  tO'Tidmash;  at  which  the  other  being  orfendetl,  he   was 
obliged  to  resign  the  post,  and  acted  as  a  volunteer  on  the 
occasion.     Six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  usual  hour  of 
rcHeving  guard,  was  the  time  fixed  on  for  the  attempt,  as  a 
double  guard  might  then  appear  without  suspicion,  and  on 
ringing  the  church  bell,  the  appointed  signal,  a  detachment 
of  grenadiers,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  infantry,  two 
thousand  in  cJl,  entered  the  river  by  twertties,  to'  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  Irish,  who  opened  all  their  forts   and  bat- 
teries to  oppose  them.     Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders,*  who  partook  of  the  danger,  the  detach- 
ment advanced  gradually  through  the  ford,  in  the  face  of  a 
terrible  fire,  arid  having  at  length  forced  their  way,  and 
gaiiwd  the  opposite  bank,  the  rest  of  the  troops  soon  follow- 
ed on  pontoons,  and  platlks  thrown  across  the  broken  arch. 
The  Irish  fled  in  consternation,  and  in  half  an  hour  from 
the  first  movement,  the  English  army  were  in  possession  of 
the  town. 
^  When   Saint-Ruth  was  informed  by  Sarsfield  that  the 

Su-Ruth    enemy  were  passing  the  fi>rd,  he  exclaimed,  that  they  dare 

•  Mackay  waded  by  the  side  of .  his  men/ and  Wirt^berg*,  havinff  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  was  conveyed  through  the  river' on  the  shoulderi 
of  his  grenadiers. 
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not  make  the  attempt,  while  he  and  his  anay  i*»re  so  new,^^^-^' 
to  which  the  other  repHed,  that  <*  be  would  find  Englkh. 
courage  would*  attempt  any  thing,*"  and  pressed  for  imme- 
diate aid.  An  altetcation  having  thus  commenced,  in  the 
mean  while  a  messengw  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  ene- 
my  were  in  possession  of  the  town.  Saint^Ruth  then-made 
some  endeavours  to  dislodge,  tbem^  but  when  he  found  his 
own  cannon  from  .  the  walls  turned  against  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat*  The  garrison  of  the  castle  now  surrender* 
ed,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  and,  during  the  siege, 
the  Irish  lost  twelve  hundred  more. 

Ginckle,  on  this  success,  being  desirous  of  ending  the 
war  without  any  further  bloodshed,  at  length  issued  his 
inajesty^s  proclamation  of  pardon,  which  bad  been  so  kmg 
detained  by  the  interested  motives  of  individuals  ;  but  of 
which  the  Iords«justices  themselves  now  saw  the  propriety, 
for,  in  two  days  after,  they  issued  a  formal  one  of  their  own, 
offering  a  pardon  to  all  officers  and  men  who  should  submit 
to  king  William,  with  a  suitable  recompense  for  their  horse, 
accoutrements,  and  the  like.  Beside  pardon,  a  reward  was 
also  promised  to  governors  who  should  surrender  their 
forts,  and  officers  who  should  bring  over  their  men,  with  a 
free  exercise  of  religion  secured  in  sudi  a  manner  as  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  should  determine.  Of  this  procla- 
mation many,  it  is  true,  availed  themselves,  and  sued  for 
protection,  but  tlie  Kberality  of  theses  ofi^rs  came  too  lat^ 
to.  have  a  general  effi?ct.  Saint-Ruth  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  his  soldiers  taking  the  advantage  of  it,  and  lest  any 
should  change  their  sentiments,  resolved  to  act  no  longer 
on  the  defensive^  but  to  bring  the  fcu'tune  of  himsdf  and 
his  adherents  to  the  idsue  of  a  decisive  battle.  To  this 
also  he  was  in^ed  by  a  desire  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  he 
had  sustained  at  Athlone  by  his  neglect.  Accordingly,  he 
collected  forces  from  different  garrisons,  and  his  army  being 
thus  increased,  concurred  with  the  determination  of  their 
general. 

Having  taken  great  care,  in  the  choice  of  a  position,  he  His  posU 
en<^amped  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  on  the  heights  of  **°"' 
Kiloommeden,  within  a  mile  of  the  village  oi  Aghrim,  iri 
the  county  of  Oalway.    Along  his  front  extended  a  bog 
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CHAP,  nearly  a  mile  broad,  with  only  two  passes,  one  on  each 
^^^^'  side,  by  which  an    enemy  could  approach;   one  on  the 

"""'''**"'**  right  through  a  range  of  hills,  opening  into  a  wider  ground ; 
another  on  the  left  occupied  by  the  cid  castle  of  Agbrim, 
and  by  entrenchments  fiUed  with  soldiers*  The  space  be- 
tween these  passes  was  intersected  with  hedges  and  ditches 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  lined  with  musketeers. 
Such  was  h:s  excellent  position,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  under  his  command,  but  he  could  not  take  the 
fuU  advantage  of  his  situation  and  numbers,  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  cannon.  Agmnst  him  Ginckler  ad- 
vanced with  only  eighteen  thousand  men,  which  he  had 
with  difficulty  collected  by  draining  the  garrisons  of  more 
troops  than  could  be  well  spared.  By  these  two  armies 
was  the  fate  pf  Ireland  to  be  decided,  and  the  minds  of  all 
men,  with  a  diversity  of  hopes  and  expectations,  were 
anxiously  fixed  on  the  event. 

Saint-Rutli  from  his  heights  had  a  full  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  approaching,  and  made  suitable  dispositions  to 
resist  their  attack.  He  exerted  himself  on  the  occasion  as 
an  able  commander.  Riding  to  every  squadron  and  batta- 
lion, he  urged  them,  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  to  a 
strenuous  support  of  the  just  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. The  harangue  he  made  to  his  troops  was  such  as 
ihight  be  supposed  to  have  the  most  effect  on  persons  of  their 
rude  minds  and  peculiar  prejudices.  ^<  He  told  them  how 
/  M  successful  he  had  been  in  suppressing  heresy  in  France, 

*^  and  of  the  numbers  of  deluded  souls  he  had  thus  brought 
*<  over  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  that  for  this  reason 
^  his  master  had  made  choice  of  him,  above  all  others,  toes- 
<<  tablish  the  true  catholic  church  of  Irelandon  such  a  founds^ 
*<  tion  as  would  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  either  hell  or  be- 
^<  retics  to  disturb.  He  reminded  the  Irish  cheers,  that  now 
<<  was  the  time  for  them  to  fight  for  their  honours,  their  li. 
^*  berties,  and  estates ;  and  assured  them  all,  of  every  station. 
*^  that  their  strenuous  exertions  in  the  present  contest  would 
<<  not  only  obtain  for  them  die  love  and  gratitude  of  James, 
<<  their  pious  king,  and  the  protection  of  Lewis  the  great, 
<*  but  a  reward  superior  to  any  in  the  power  of  ^  earthly 
<<  potentate  to  bestow,  for  the  churcli  would  pray  for  ttiein> 
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«  and  saints  and  angels  woald  carry  their  souls  to  heaven  ;  ^^y^^* 

"  that  the  enennes  of  so  good  a  cause  were  just  objects  of 

**  the  divine  resentment,  and  therefore  he  directed  them  to 

"  give  quarter  to  none,  but  especially  not  to  spare  any 

"  of  the  French  heretics  in  the  prince  of  Grangers  army.*^ 

He  then  sent  the  priests  among  them  to  inspire  them  with 

the  same  sentiments,  who  made  them  swear  on  the  sacrament 

not  to  desert  their  colours. 

Ginckle,  being  resolved  to  attadc  them  in  their  present  Battle  of 
advantageous  position,  which  he  had  carefully  inspected,  j^l  "^4^* 
was  prepared  for  the  contest  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  but  I69l. 
as  there  was  a  thick  fog  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  begin 
his  march  until  noon,  when  he  advanced  with  as  much  re- 
gularity as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit.   His  first 
object  was  to  force  the  pass  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  in 
which  he  employed  Danes,  supported  afterwards  by  English 
dragoons,  and  several  other  detachments,  who  met  with  a 
most  determined  opposition  as  they  pressed  forward,  bnt 
after  an  obstinate  contest  of  an  hour,  with  a  diversity  of 
success,  it  was  at  last  effected,  and  the  English  gained  a 
position  beyond  the  Ix^.     On  this  the  whole  of  their  left 
wing,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  evening,  by  the  advice  of  Mac- 
kay,  advanced  through  the  pass,  and  attacked  the  right  of 
the  Irish  with  great  violence,  who  firmly  sustained  them, 
defending  their  ditclies  with  obstin'acy,  supported  by  their 
oavalry,  nor  gave  way  till  the  muskets  of  the  different  com- 
hatants  closed  with  each  other ;  retiring  then  by  their  lines 
of  communication,  they  flanked  the  assailants,  and  charged 
them  with  double  fury.    The  engagement  having  thus  con- 
tbued  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  Saint-Ruth,  as  it  was  fore- 
seen by  Mackay,  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
considerable  part  of  his  cavalry  from  his  left  to  support  his 
right  wing.     His  left  being  thus  weakened,  it  was  resolved 
by  Mackay  to  force  a  way  by  the  pass  at  Aghrim  castle, 
and^while  the  English  cavahry  on  the  right  were  in  motion 
toiauike  the  attempt,  orders  were  given  to  several  regiments 
10:  the  centre  to  march  through  the  bog,  and  post  them- 
selves on  the  lowest  ditches,  until  the  horse  should  gain  the 
P^s,  and  wheel  from  the  right  to  support  them. 
In  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  infantry  entered  the 
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C  H  A  P'  bog,  plung'mg  to  the  middle  iti  mire  and  water,  and  having 
flougdered  on  with  difficulty,  at  laet  reached  the  other  side, 
where  they  were  assailed  with  a  close  fire  from  the  ditehes 
and  hedges.  Undismayed  by  this  assault,  they  prefsed  for- 
ward, the  enemy  retiring  before  them  thnough  design,  and 
forgetting,  in  the  ardour  of  combat^  the  orders  they  bad  ro- 
ceived,  tliey  pursued  almost,  to  the  main  body  of  die  Irish. 
Thus  separated  from  their  companions,  tlie  enemy,  took  tlie 
advantage  of  them,  and  pouring  down  on  them,  both  hone 
and  foot,  assailed  them  at  once  in  front  and  flank,  drove 
them  from  the  ground  with  great  slaughter,  even  into  the 
bog,  taking  many  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  of  high 
note.  On  this  success  Saint-Ruth,  in  the  extocy  of  joy, 
exclaimed,  <<  now  1^11  drive  the  English  to  the  very  waUs  of 
«  Dublin/' 

Scarcely  had  he  thus  spoke,  when  he  took  notice  of  the 
great  exertions  made  by  his  opponents  to  support  timr 
friends  in  disorder ;  tlie  English  cavalry,  in  particular,  he 
observed,  with  Talmash  at  their  head,  rushing  with  surpris- 
ing ardour  close  by  the  walls  of  .the  castle,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  fire,  and  forcing  their  way  through  a  narrow  pass. 
Astonished  at  their  intrepidity,  he  said  to  his  officers, 
<<  What  do  the  English. mean  ?^  **  To  force  their  way  to 
*'  our  left,"  ihey  replied.  <«  They  are  brave  fellows,''  said 
he,  *'  'tis  a  pity,  they  were  so  much  exposed*'' 

Aouvigni,  Talmash,  and  Mackavs  now  pressed  forward 
from  the  right,  though  resisted  with  great  bravery,  and  by 
their  approach  ga\'e  such  spirit  to  the  infantry  in  the  centre, 
that  they  rallied,  advanced,  and  regained  their  former  ground. 
The  two  divisions  of  the.  English,  botli  from  right  and  left, 
having  overcome  every  oj^sition,  seemed  gradually  verging 
towards  each  other,  and  Saint-Kuth,seeing  thedanger  of  their 
i unction,  resolved  touse  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  According- 
ly he  rode  down  the  hill  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  h<Nrse  to  fall 
on  the  English  cavalry,  but  at  this  critical  time  he  was  kill-r 
ed  by  a  cannon-ball.  His  tnx^  were  then  put  in  confusion, 
and  as  Sarsfield,  on  account  of  tlie  altercation  that  prevail- 
ed between  them,  was  unacquainted  with  the  order  of  bat- 
tle, he  was  of  course  unable  to  support  the  disposition  h^ 
had  made.   The  Eiiglish)  t^ing  the  advantage  of  this  dis- 
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order,  pressed  forward,  drove  the  enemy  back  to  their  camp,    xvil.  * 


and  theqcc  put  them  to  flight.  Their  victory  was  noj(v,com 
plete,  but. it  was  sullied. by  their  barbarity,  for  in  this  bat- 
tle, and  a  bloody  pursuit  of  three,  miles,  seven  thousand  of 
the  Irish  were  slain,  and  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  taken' 
prisoners.  Of  the  English  seven  hundred  were  killed  and 
a  thousand  wounded. 

AH  night  the  victors  lay  on  then:  arms  amid  heaps 
of  their  slaughtered  foes,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
refreshment  marched  to  attack  Galway,  which  made  a  vio- 
lent resistance  for  some  days,  and  then  surrendered,  on  re- 
ceiving favourable  terms.  The  garrison  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  Limerick,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  only  par- 
doned, but  allowed  to  enjoy  the'ur  former  estates  and  privi- 
leges. 

Ginckle  now  proceeded  towards  Limerick,  the  last  re-  y^ces. 
fuge  of  the  discontented  Irish,  but  being  still  desirous  of 
preventing  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  he  renewed  his 
proclamation  of  pardon  to  "  repenting  rebels.'*'  Of  this 
proclamation,  however,  but  few  of  the  Irish  took  the  advan- 
tage, as  the  generality  had  the  confidence  jof  being  again 
able  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  In  Limerick,  though 
the  garrison  seemed  determined  to  defend  the  place,  there 
was  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point.  The  Irish,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  French,  were  for  fighting  to  the  last,  while* 
others  thought  their  country  would  be  preserved  by  sub- 
mitting, and  these  two  parties  contended  with  each  other 
with  an  acrimony  increased  by  their  misfortunes.  Tyrcon- 
nel>  who  had  some  time  been  an  advocate  for  moderate 
measures,  and  was  on  that  account  rendei'ed  odious  to  the 
generality  of  the  Irish,  died  of  vexation.  The  three  Irish 
lords-justices,  who  now  assumed  the  government  in  the 
name  of  «7ames^  declared  for  submission.  On  the  contrary, 
Sarsfield,  who  was  brave,  violent,  and  enterprising,  was 
averse  to  all  accommodation,  and  the  French  generals,  ex* 
pecting  succours  from  abroad,  ileclared  for  wan  v        Invests 

In  the  mean  while,  Ginckle,  being  warned  by  the  dis-  oa  all  skies. 
appointment  in  the  late  attempt,  proceeded  towards  Lime- 
rick with  every  possible  precaution.     He  had. the  passes 
of  tjie  Shannon  secured  by  armed  vessels^  and  his  artillery 
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CHAP,  conducted  with  a  powerful  escort.  Having  taken  the  sere- 
XVII.  y^]  £^jj.^  ji,  |,jg  ^3y^  |jg  arrived  at  Limerick  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  August.  He  commenced  his  operations  by  direct- 
ing his  cannon  from  different  batteries  against  the  town, 
but  found  tliat  nothing  could  be  effected  unless  the  enemy's 
intercourse  with  the  county  of  Clare,  from  which  they  re- 
ceived  supplies,  could  be  cut  off.  This  intercourse  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  bridge  called  Thomond-bridge,  of 
which  it  became  necessary  for  Ginckle  to  get  the  command. 
For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  make  a  lodgment,  if  possible, 
beyond  the  river,  and  in  order  to  conceal  his  design,  he 
made  a  show  of  raising  the  siege,  dismounting  the  batteries 
he  had  erected,  which  lulled  the  Irish  into  security,  who 
raised  loud  shouts  of  joy  on  the  occasion ;  but,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  be  set  about  placing  a  bridge  of  tin 
boats  across  tlie  river,  and  had  it  nearly  completed  before 
morning.  By  means  of  this  a  considend)le  body  of  troops 
was  conveyed  to  an  island,  whence  there  was  a  ford  to  the 
main  land  of  Clare,  over  which  the  English  passed  in  the 
face  of  four  regiments  of  Irish  dragoons,  appointed  to  guard 
the  pass,  who  made  a  feeble  resistance.  The  troops  that 
had  thus  chrossed  the  Shannon,  being  not  found  sufficient  to 
effect  the  purpose  intended,  a  larger  body,  under  Ginckle 
himself,  proceeded  across  on  the  twenty-second  of  Septem- 
ber, and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  forced  their  way  to  the 
works  that  protected  Thomond-bridge.  Orders  being  given 
to  storm  the  works,  the  grenadiers,  supported  by  two  r^ 
ments,  rushed  boldly  forward  through  a  tremendous  fire 
both  of  great  and  small  arms«  forced  the  Irish  from  their 
position,  with  all  the  reinforcements  they  received,  and  at 
last  routed  them  entirely.  At  this  time  a  French  major, 
who  commanded  the  post,  apprehensive  lest  the  English 
might  enter  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  the  draw-bridge  to 
be  raised,  and  thus  exposed  his  men  to  the  fury  of  the  ene- 
my. Unhappily,  before  this  fury  could  be  stayed,  six  hun- 
dred Irish  were  slain  on  the  bridge,  whose  carcases  filled  it 
to  the  very  battlements,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
drowned  in  the  river.  The  lives  of  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  preserved,  who  were  made  prisoners.  Thus,  at 
last,  by  such  efforts  was  the  city  completely  surrounded. 
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The  next  day,  being  the  twenty-third  of  September,  the  ^^^J^* 
garrison,  after  firing  some  hours  from  the  batteries,  at 
length  beat  a  parley.  A  truce  of  three  days  was  granted,  9*P^'^^ 
during  wliich  an  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place,  when  it 
appeared,  thiat  those  in  the  town  experienced  cruel  treat* 
ment,  while  humane  attention  was  shewn  to  those  in  the 
English  camp.  On  the  third  day  terms  of  capitulation  were 
offered  to  Ginckle,  which  he  considered  inadmissible,  and  of 
course  prepared  to  renew  the  siege.  He  was  theil  desired 
to  propose  such  terms  as  he  would  grant,  on  which  he  made 
very  liberal  offers,  that  were  accepted.  The  concessions, 
bring  reduced  to  regular  form,  were  signed,  on  the  third  of 
October,  by  the  lords- justices,  who  had  come  down  for  that 
purpose,  by  general  Ginckle,  and  some  other  English  ge- 
nerals. 

The  articles  of  Limerick,  by  which  that  city  and  allArtideB. 
other  posts  possessed  by  the  adherents  of  James  in  Ireland, 
were  delivered  up  to  the  new  government,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing concessions.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Irish  Roman 
catholics  should  be  allowed  such  liberty  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  as  they  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
and  that  their  majesties,  when  a  parliament  could  be  con- 
vened, would  procure  them  some  further  securities  in  this 
point ;  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  all  suits  at  law  for 
any  acte  committed  by  them  during  the  course  of  the  war ; 
Aat  they  should  enjoy  their  estates,  and  pursue  their  em-i 
ploymeuts  freely,  as  in  the  reign  of  the  same  Charles;  that 
their  gentry  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  that 
no  oath  should  be  required  of  any  except  Ae  oath  of  all^* 
giance. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


TVealment  receiwd  from  Britain'^Disputc  wUh  the  vktn^^ 
A  far liament--^}Vooll€n manufacture  dedtroj/eJ^VijuUeatm 
if  Mdyntux-^BrUUh  act  on  Iri9h  ferfcUwreM^-^Dedth  of 
IViHiam-^Successi^n  ofAmi^'^Whig  au4  Tory-^A  partHk- 
ment'-^Sacramentalieit-^Penal  Hatutes-^Party  proceedmgt 
-^George  L  attacked  to  the  whiga-^Zealoua  loyalty  <fpar' 
Hammt'-^BrsttBhact  to  bind  Irehndr^Dirt  effect'^Fatri^k 
(efforts  of'  Swift^^Wood^a  kalfpsnc&^Dealh  of  George  J.^ 
Agency  of  primate  BouUer-^aihdics  deprived  of  the  d^ 
ttve  franchise — A  dearth — Emigrations — Cartaret  succeedd 
by  DorMt-^A  cabinet  question  loit'^Tithe  agistmenir^O' 
nemment  of  Zkvonshire^-^fVar  with  Spain  and  France^ 
MebelUon  in  Scothndf^Cheuterfield  twd-^Ueutenan^^^JSis  ex- 
cellent  admini^aiion'^Smceediid  by  Harringtovr^Condvd 
of  primate  Stone-^harles  Lucas* 

C  H  A  P.  As  Irdond  enjoyed  rapose  for  above  a  century  from  the 

^^^^^'  cessation  of  die  late  ww,  it  affords,  dtiriog  tbait  tkna^  bat 

Treatment  scanty  material  &r  history,  which  is  usoally  engaged  ift»- 

from^Bri.  '^^"f  ^  troubles  and  miseries  of  mankind.    Of  course, 

tain.         during  the  continuance  of  tranquillity^  the  proceedi»gs  of 

its  own  parliament,  with  the  treatment  received  ^m.  Sng* 

bmd,  wiU  supply  4he  principal  su^ct  for  &  coBoise  namu* 

tire.     The  exertions  of  Bifitons  fSrthe  attaimoieii^  of  eivil 

liberty,  have  been  indeed  conspicuous  in  all  ages ;  but  they 

usually  desired,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  the  world, 

to  confine  the  privileges  they  acquired  to  themselves.    Of 

this  numerous  instances  have  been  already  afforded  in  their 

illiberal  cond^ict  towards  Ireland ;  but  their  severity  was 

augmented  by  their  late  success,  which  gave  more  stability 

to  their  power.     The  glorious  revolution  of  1688,  whidi 

established  such  an  excellent  system  of  civil  freedom  in 

*  We  are  nowdeprived  of  the  aid  of  Dx  Leland,  whose  rigid  im* 
partiality,  acute  discernment,  and  laborious  investigation;  render  lum 
a  useful  guide  to  every  Irish  historian; 
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Eogland,  did  not  in  the  same  degree  extend  its  benign  ii>.  C  H  A.  F. 
fluence  to  Ireland;     Though  the  Irirfi  protestants  were  the  * 


principal  means  of  securing  that  island  for  the  British 
crown,  yet  they,  as  well  as  the  catholics,  were  treated'as  a 
conquered  people  by  the  English  parliament  The  public 
disturbances  in  the  country  bad  hitherto  afforded  that  legis- 
lature an  excuse  for*  the  interposition  of  its  authority,  but 
on  the  present  return  of  tranquillity  it  was  found  expedient 
that  a  local  assembly  ^ould  take  place. 

After  an  intermission  of  twenty-six  years,  except  the  par- dispute 
tial  meeting  under  James,  a  parliament  was  at  length  con-  ^}^^  ^^^ 
vened  in  Ireland  by  lord  Sidney,  the  lord-lieutenant,  for^'^"*^* 
the  purpose  of  granting  money  to  the  crown.  The  com- 
mons showed  a  sincere  desire  to  supply  the*^  public  exigen- 
cies, for  which  they  voted  seventy  thousand  pounds,  but 
soon  disputed  with  the  lord-lieutenant  with  respect  to  the 
mode.  Ampng  the.  bills  returned  from  England,  certified 
according  to  Poynings*  law,  two  haj^ned  to  be  money  bills, 
and  one  of  these  was  rejected  by  the  commons,  because  it 
did  not  cn'iginate  with  themselves,  which  they  declared  to 
be  their  right  The  other  was  passed  merely  on  account 
of  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Sydney  soon  after  prorogued 
the  parliament,  and  in  his  speech  accused  the  commons  of 
invading  the  royal  prerogative.  On  this  they  asked  leave 
to  send  commissioners  to  state  their  cose  to  the  king  and 
^een  ;  to  which  he  replied,  <^  that  they  might  go  to  Eng^ 
**  land  to  b^  th^r  majesty'^s  pardon  for  their  seditious  and 
^^  riotous  assembly.^  He  then  entered  his  protest  against 
tb«r  supposed  right  of  originating  money  bills,  and  got  the 
opinion  oC  the  judges  in  his  favour,  who  declared  that  the 
conduct  of  the  commons  was  contrary  to  Poynings^  law 
l^e  parliament  was  afterwards  dissolved  without  doing  any 
sMre  business,  though  some  very  important  bills  were  pro- 
posed for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

Sidney  being  recalled,  lord  Capel  was  appointed  Icnrd-de-     ^^^^ 
pnty,  on  account  of  the  inclination  he  shewed  to  avoid  the 
observation  of  the  articles  of  Limerick.    These  were  cer- 
tainly considered  grievous  by  the  protestants,  as,  amon 
other  reasons,  they  were  thence  pi^evented  from  reclaiming 
the  property  oi  which  they  had  been  plundered  by  the  *ca 
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CHAP,  tholics.  Yet,  beside  the  obligation  of  observing  a  sdeom 
engagement,  ihey  were  at  the  time  very  advantageous,  aa 
they  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
French  reinforcements,  might  have  continued  some  time 
longer. 

In  a  parliament  convened  by  this  governor,  the  proceed- 
ings  of  Jameses  parliament  were  annulled  ;  the  act  of  settle- 
ment explained  and  confirmed,  and  also  the  articles  of  Li- 
merick confirmed,  but  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen 
the  security  of  the  persons  concerned.  In  this  there  was 
certainly  some  double^lealing ;  but  some  additional  penal 
statutes  against  catholics  shewed  the  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment more  plainly,  and  were  directly  contrary  to  the  ar- 
ticles above  mentioned.  Sir  Charles  Porter,,  the  chancellor, 
a  man  of  integrity,  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  them,  which  caused  the  opposite  party  to  make 
an  attempt  to  impeach  him,  but  witbout  efiect,  for  when 
heard  in  his  own  defence  before  the  commons,  he  was  ho- 
nourably acquitted. 
Woollen  ^^^  parliament  of  England,  however,,  would  not  allow  a 
manufaa-  local  assembly  the  sole  power  of  legislation,  for,  immediate- 
stro)red.*  ^7  ^^  ^^  restoration  of  tranquillity,  they  proceeded  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland.  Among  these  there  was  one  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  the  substitution  of 
other  oaths,  by  which  the  catholics  were  virtually  excluded 
from  both  houses  of  parliament.  By  an  act  of  the  British 
legislature  the  proceedings  of  Jameses  parliament  in  Ire- 
land were  annulled  previous  to  their  abrogation  by  the  Irish 
parliament.  Their  influence  over  king  William  was  un- 
happily exerted  for  the  destruction  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  and  accordingly  the  king  required  the 
Irish  parliament  to  pass  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
hempen  and  linen,  and  discouragement  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufecture.  In  compliance  with  this  requisition  an  act  was 
passed,  in  1698,  imposing  such  additional  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  woollens,  except  frizes,  as  amounted  nearly 
to  a  prohilntion  ;  but  the  British  parliament,  being  not 
content  with  this  restraint,  passed  severe  prohibitory  laws 
„  prevenltng  the  exportation  from  Ireland  of  all  sorts  of 
wodlletia.     The  persons  accused  of  a  breach  of  this  law 
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were  liable  to  be  brought  over  to  England,  and  tried  there  c  H  A  ?. 
by  a  foreign  jury,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  con--^ZHL 
stitution.  ^  — — — 

Thus  was  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture  destroyed, 
which  was  then  in  a  prosperous  state,  considering  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country,  and,  if  allowed  to  extend,  might 
have  been  the  means  of  civilizing  the  south  of  Ireland, 
which,  for  ages,  has  been  the  scene  of  disturbance.  In 
about  six  years  after  some  encouragement,  it  is  true,  was 
given  to  the  linen  manufacture,  but  it  was  only  adapted  for 
a  particular  part  of  the  country. 

Such  was  the  baneful  effect  of  foreign  interference,  but 
the  privileges  of  the  Irish  parliament  were  now  vindicated 
by  a  patriotic  senator,  William  Molyneuz,  member  for  the 
university,  in  a  book  entitled,  <  The  Cnst  oflreland^s  being 
Bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England^  Stated*"*  The  au- 
thcMrity  of  this  parliament,  he  combats  by  arguments  princi« 
pally  derived  from  historical  facts,  which  tended  to  prove 
that  Ireland  was  completely  independent  of  England.  Such 
pretensions  gave  great  offence  to  the  English  commons, 
who  passed  a  censure  on  the  book,  and  also  presented  an 
address  to  his  majesty  on  the  occasion,  stating  their  right 
to  bind  Ireland.  Accordingly  the  book,  by  orders  of  the 
English  government,  received  the  honour  of  being  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

The  English  commons  took  every  opportunity  of  dis-Brtishact, 
playing  their  authority  over  Ireland,  and  their  interference  inshVor- 
on  another  occasion  in  this  point  gave  great  uneasiness  to^^i^^urea. 
the  king.     His  majesty,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of 
parliamentary  supplies,  being  unable  to  reward  the  services 
of  his  dependants,  was  obliged  to  make  seventy-six  grants 
of  the  forfieted  estates  in  Ireland  for  that  purpose;     This 
act  of  prerogative  gave  great  c^ence  to  the  English  com* 
mons,  who  accused  the  king  unjustly  with  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise  for  not  leaving  the  forfeitures  to  the  disposal  of  parlia** 
ment  for  the  di^harge  of  public  debts.  They  then  passed  an 
act  for  appointing  seven  co9imissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
value  of  the  confiscated  lands,  and  the  reason  of  their  bemg 
rfienated  from  the  public*     Of  these  commissioners  three 
were  disposed  to  act  with  moderation,  fhe  rest  with  vio^ 
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CHAP,  knee,  beiog  guided  in  their  inquiries  more  by  resentment 
to  the  king,  than  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  country. 


Their  partiality  was  very  pleasing  to  the  commons,  who 
magnified  their  senrices,  and  declared,  that  their  re|)ort 
only  was  worthy  of  confidence.  A  bill  for  the  resumption 
of  the  granted  lands,  as  being  public  property,  now  passed 
through  the  lower  house,  in  the  upper  one  it  met  with 
great  opposition,  but  was  at  length  carried,  and  the  kbg 
gave  it  his  reluctant  assent,  express'mg  much  dissatisfaetioD 
on  the  occasion. 

During  the  preparation  and  progress  of  this  bill^  an  uni- 
versal alarm  was  excited  among  the  persons  concamed.  Not 
only  the  grantees  were  to  be  deprived  o£  a  rewmrd  tor  their 
services,  but  thousands  of  others  whose  subsistence  depend- 
ed on  tb^  grants  were  in  danger  of  being  ruined;  bar- 
gains and  settlements  of  various  kinds  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance were  to  become  void.  Such  considerations  bad 
but  little  effect  on  the  commons,  who  declared  by  a  vote, 
previous  to  their  pasung  the  bill,  that  no  petitions  should 
be  received  against  it.  However,  tbey  afterwards  seemed 
to  relax  a  little,  for  a  number  of  trustees  were  named  in  the 
bill,  in  whom  were  vested  all  the  confiscated  estates,  that 
some  justice  might  be  done  to  the  several  persons  likely  to 
be  injured.  These  trustees  came  ova*,  and  ^tered  on  tiieir 
business,  but  their  conduct  gave  universal  dissatisfacdon; 
they  were  diarged  with  injustioe,  venality,  and  corruption. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  commons,  petitions 
poured  into  both  houses  against  the  trustees  and  the  bUl 
itself,  but  they  were  voted  to  be  scandalous  'and  fiike. 
With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  commissiott^ 
and  trustees  differed  very  much  in  their  report ;  the  former 
made  them  wc»rth  a  million  and  a  half,  ^  latter  not  nx»e 
than  a  third  part  of  liiat  sum. 
Death  of  The  violence  done  to  the  king^s  feehngs  by  this  last  act 
^^  '^  made  a  deep  im|u:t)ssion  on  bis  spirits.  Indeed,  bis  sensilHli- 
ty  ftom  constant  irritation  had  become  greatly  increased,  and 
by  the  loss  of  his  amiable  queen,  who  died  in  1694,  be  was 
deprived  of  a  kind  assistant  to  alleviate  his  care.  For  some 
t^me  past  his  health  and  constitution  had  gradually  deeUn- 
od,  but  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  in  1701,  was  acoe- 
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krated  by  a  fall  ^m  his  horse,  by  ndnch  ^his  coiUuvbcme  C  H  AF. 
was  fractured.  ^SL 

King  William  was  a  prince  possessed  of  true  greatness  of 
mind,  the  defender  of  political  liberty,  and  patron  <^  uni- 
versal toleration.  His  rival  James,  supported  by  the  king 
of  France,  and  too  many  of  the  English  people,  was  stiU  de* 
vising  schemes  for  depriving  him  of  his  throne,  but  their 
schemes  were  continually  defeated,  and  their  hopes  finally 
crushed,  in  169S,  by  the  important  victory  gained  over 
the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue.  Placed  at  the  head  of  a 
great  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  inordi- 
nate ambition  of  Lewis,  he  |it  length  succeeded  in  effecting 
bis  ol}^t,  and  then  concluded  a  general  peace  in  1699. 
Few  monarchs  are  more  respectable  in  history,  and  few  have 
contributed  more  to  the  service  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  their  subjects  in  particular,  yet  very  few  have  met  with 
svtdh  factious  (opposition  from  those  who  reaped  the  braefit 
of  their  labours. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  daugb«  1701. 
ter  of  James  II.  who  had  sacrificed  her  filial    s^ection,  Su^ision 
either  to  hear  desire  of  pleasing   the  people  of  En^and, 
or  her  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.     She  was  a 
w^  inclined  princess,  but  rather  weak,  and  of  course  liable    . 
to  be  guided  by  favourites,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
faction. 

The  two  leading  parties  in  England  were  called  whigs  whig  and 
and  tones     The  former  in  peptics  were  zealous  advocates  to^* 
fof  liberty ;  in  reli^on  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  dis- 
s^aters,  and  o£  course  possessed  with  an  abhorrence  of  po» 
p^.     The  latter  were  attached  to  the  slavish  doctrine  of 
non-resistance,  and  affected  a  strenuous  zeal  for  the  esta-   . 
blished  church,  which  they  considered  to  be  in  more  daog^ 
from  dissenters  than  piapists.     The  queen  in  the  first  pari 
c^  her  reign  was  subject  to  the  whigs,  and  in  the  second 
to  the  tones,  and  of  course  her  proceedings  bore  a  diffbrent 
complexion  at  these  several  periods. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  having  succeeded  lord  Bochest^  A  parlip 
in  the  government  of  Ireland,  convened  a  parliament  in"*^ 
1703.     A  supjrfy  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
.  was  voted  for  this  and  the  following  year»  and  after  this 
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G  H  A  P.  useful  gnmt  for  the  public  serviae,  the  parliament  set  forth 
a^HIl.a  statement  of  grievances  to  the  queen.     Among  these  were 
the  unconstitutional  interference  of  a  foreign  legislature,  the 
corrupt  conduct  of  the  trustees  of  forfeitai  estates,  the  se- 
vere restrictions  of  commerce,  the  unfrequent  meetings  of 
parliament,  with  some  others  of  less  magnitude,  but  little 
attention  was  afforded  to  their  complaint.      They  however 
proceeded  to  rectify  such  public  abuses  as  were  subject  to 
their  authority,  and,  in  particular^  abolished  useless  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a-year,  an  in- 
stance of  patriotism  seldom  imitated  by  their  8uccessor9» 
They  also  shewed  their  regard  to  the  protestant  interest, 
by  passing  an  act  similar  to  the  one  4n  England,  for  settling 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Sacramen-      By  the  tenor  of  these  proceedings,  it  appeared  that  the 
tal  test,      whigs,  who  had  extended  over  to  Ireland,  were  the  prevul- 
ing  party  in  parliament.     Their  influence  was  also  in  a  high 
degree  displayed  in  a  bill  which  passed  the  commons  to  pre- 
vent  the  .farther  growth  of  popery ^  in  which  several  addi- 
tional severities  were  enacted  against  the  catholics.     The 
abhorrence  entertained  by  the  whigs  for  people  of  their 
persuasion,  was  not  only  on  account  of  their  religious  but 
political  principles,  as  they  were  all  Jacobites,  and  of  course 
the  highest  species  of  tories.     At  the  very  time  the  bill  was 
passing  the  house,  the  queen,  who  was  in  close  alliance  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  had  requested  from  him  some  in- 
dulgence to  his  protestant  subjects.     Her  ministry  were 
therefore  very  unwilling  that  a  persecuting  law  should  pass 
at  such  a  time,  but.  dared  not  openly  reject  it,  througb  fear 
of  offending  the  powerful  party  that  espoused  it     In  their 
delicate  situation,  they  had  tlierefore  recourse  to  a  subter- 
fuge,.by  adding  a  clause  to  it  which  they  expected  would 
cause  the  protestant  dissenters  to  oppose  it  with  effect.  This 
clause,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  English  test  act,  de- 
clared all  persons  in  Ireland  incapable  of  holding  any  em* 
plojrment  under  the  crown,  or  of  being  magistrates  in  any 
city,  who  did  not  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  established  church.     Grovernment,  however, 
were  disappointed  in  the  expectations  they  formed  of  the 
dis9^^t^r^,  for  they  madi^  qo  pppositioQ  tp  the  bill,  in  hop9 
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of  the  clause  being  soon  repealed.  The  catfaoKcs,  as  was  chap. 
natural,  employed  council  to  plead  against  it  at  the  bar  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  house  of  lords  and  commons,  but  without  effect,  for  the 
bill  passed,  and  the  clause  so  obnoxious  to  the  dissenters 
called  the  sacramental  test^  to  their  great  disappointment, 
was  allowed  to  continue  in  it  after  their  repeated  application 
for  its  repeal. 

This  bill  was  certainly  a  gross  violation  of  the  articles  of  Penal  sta^ 
Limerick.  The  justification  offered  for  passing  it  was  the  ^ 
resentment  the  parliament  entertained  against  the  catholics 
for  their  intolerant  spirit,  so  often  displayed,  and  their  ap- 
prehensions of  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  lately  arisen,  a 
violent  bigot  to  th^t  persuasion,  who  might  get  assistance 
from  the  catholics,  if  they  had  any  power,  which  they  were 
apt  to  abuse  to  the  worst  purposes.  A  few  salutary  restric- 
tions, however,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  die 
operation  of  this  dangerous  spirit,  without  a  terrible  code, 
which  served  only  to  confirm  bigotry,  and  debase  the  hu- 
man intellect.  The  penal  statutes  of  this  reign,  contmned 
in  the  present  bill  and  others,  were  indeed  a  disgrace  to  a 
protestant  legislature,  professing  liberality,  and  affecting  to 
condemn  popery  for  its  intoUerant  spirit. 

The  articles  were  numerous  and  severe,  but  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch. 
Catholics  were  disqualified  for  serving  as  members  of  par- 
liament, and  curtailed  in  their  privilege  of  voting  at  elec* 
tions.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  offices  civil  or  mili«^ 
tary ;  to  take  leases  longer  than  thirty-one  years.  The  estates 
of  those  djring  intestate' were  to  be  divided  among  their  sons 
equally,  or,  if  they  had  no  sons,  among  their  daughters,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  break  the  power  of  the  distin* 
guished  families.  If  the  son  of  a  catholic  became  a  pro- 
testant, he  was  then  heir  at  law,  and  the  father  had  no 
longer  power  to  load  his  estate  with  any  incumbrance.  The 
severity  of  lathers  to  any  of  their  children,  who  changed 
their  religion,  served  as  an  excuse  for  that  clause.  Catholics 
were  prevented  from  educating  their  children  at  home,  and 
of  course  the  bigotry  of  those  sent  abroad  for  that  purpose 
was  increased,  and  their  inveteracy  to  the  English  govern- 
ment   They  were  not  allowed  a  horse  worth  five  pounds^ 
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C5  H  A  P*  but  the  generosity  of  protestants,  in  motit  cases  of  extDdme 
^^^^^  severity,  prevented  the  strict  execution  of  the  penid  eode. 
During  the  life  of  king  William,  who  was  eonspicuotts  &r 
his  liberality,  no  such  bills  would  have  obtained  the  royal 
assent ;  but  the  salutary  effects  of  his  lenity  to  the  catholicsdid 
not  prevent  their  being  brought  forward  in  tlie  present  reign. 
Fart^  pro-  'f  be  ptinciples  of  the  parties  of  whigs  and  tories,  who 
ccs^S^  contended  so  violently  with  each  other  in  this  reign^  have 
been  already  mentioned.  The  tinries  in  their  zeal  fiir  the 
establidied  church,  used  to  cry  out  that  the  church  was  in 
danger^  fer  which  a  censure  was  passed  against  them,  by 
the  house  of  commons.  The  establidied  clergy  then,  who 
were  generally  considered  as  tories,  fisund  it  necessary  to 
e<xpre88  in  convocation,  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  king  WilHam,  and  their  zeal  for  the  protestant 
succession  as  settled  by  law.  The  clergy  in  the  university, 
indeed,  showed  their  attachment  to  the  revolution,  as  they 
expelled  one  of  tb^  members,  Edward  Forbes,  for  casting 
aspersions  on  the  memory  of  king  William.  Their  coudoct 
on  diis  occasion  was  so  agreeable  to  parliament  that  they 
applied  to  the  queen,  in  1709,  for  five  thousand  pounds  for 
building  a  library,  and  their  a^iplication  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  her  majesty.  The  viceroy,  through  whom  their 
address  was^  transmitted,  was  the  earl  of  Wharton,  successor 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  whig  in  professicm,  but  a  d^t 
in  reality,  and,  as  was  natural,  a  man  of  profligate  mocals. 
Being  sent  to  Ireland  to  r^^ur  his  shattered  £ortune,  he 
scraped  up  in  three  years  forty-five  thousand  poumk. 

Towards  the  end  of  queen  Ann^s  reign  the  dergy  more 
openly  professed  their  principles,  which  they  could  vn^ 
safety,  as  the  govemm^it  were  now  tories.  The  lords  were 
^  the  same  principles,  but  the  ccmimons  were  still  attached 
to  the  wh^.  In  1713  the  commons  addressed  the  queen 
for  the  removal  of  sir  Constantine  Phipps,  the  chancelkn', 
an  active  t(»ry ;  but  the  lords  passed  contrary  resolutions, 
in  which  they  were  backed  by  the  clergy.  The  ^higs  aad 
tories  had  also  violent  disputes  in  Dublin  about  the  choice 
of  a  lord  mayor,  in  which  government  lock  an  active  part 
During  the  former  jtot  of  her  reign,  when  the  queen  wias 
under  the  direction  ci  the  whigs,  she  entered  into  a  oon- 
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federacy  against  France  with  the  German  emperor  and  the  C  HAP. 
Dutch  republic,  to  prevent  the  French  monarch's  grandson .  ' 


from  being  established  king  of  Spain.  The  war  that  now  took 
place  was  remarkable  for  the  glorious  and  important  victories 
gained  over  the  French  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the 
head  of  the  confederate  army.  But  when  her  majesty's 
councils  became  directed  by  the  tories,  and  Marlborough 
was  dismissed,  they  concluded,  in  1712,  a  peace  with  the 
French  monarchy  on  terms  less  unfavourable  than  those  he 
bad  before  solicited  in  vain. 

Her  father,  the  late  king  James,  having  died  in  France 
in  1700,  left  his  pretensions  to  the  British  crown  to  his  son, 
^ho  was  thence  called  the  pretender,  and  also  styled  the 
Chevalier  de  Saint  George.  The  queers  last  ministry 
seemed  desirous  of  his  success,  and  certainly  left  Ireland 
open  to  bis  attempts,  for  when  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
him  was  brought  into  the  Irish  parliament,  they  prevented 
its  pissing  by  a  prorogation.  They  had  also  a  great  part 
of  the  army  in  Ireland  disbanded,  at  the  very  time  his  par- 
tisans were  openly  recruiting  in  the  same  country  for  his 
service.  But  their  schemes,  whatever  they  were,  were  cut 
short  by  the  queen'^s  death,  which  took  place  on  the  first  of 
August  1714.  Her  capacity  was  rather  limited,  but  her 
intentions  were  virtuous,  and  her  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England  ^cere.  During  her  whole  reign,  whether 
sul]gect  to  the  whigs  or  tories,  she  enjoyed  an  unbounded 
popularity,  and  with  justice  got  the  title  of  the  good  queen 
Ann.  In  1700  she  accomplished  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  England,  which  has  turned  out  of  such  advantage  to 
both  countries. 

Greorge,  elector  of  Hanover,  as  already  settled  by  act  ^^^^^^^ 
psrliament,  was  proclaimed  king  without  o[^x>sition,  being  ^ttoc^  to 
BOW  in  the  fifly-fifth  year  of  his  age.     On  his  arrival  he  ^^e  whigs. 
showed  a  visible  attachment  to  the  whigs,  and  aversion  to 
the  tories,  whom  he  removed  from  all  power.     Offended  at 
the  severity  with  wfaidi  they  were  treated,  and  the  partiali* 
ty  shown  their  opponents,  the  tcnries  annexed  themselves  to 
the  party  of  the  pretender,  whose  adherents,  being  then  in- 
ci^eiued,  raised  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  towards  the  end  of  1715,  but  their  attempt  was 
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€  H  A  P.  not  attended  with  the  effect  they  desired,  for  in  the  latter 
*  country  they  were  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners,  and  in 


the  former  they  fought  a  battle  with  dubious  success.  In 
a  few  weeks  after  the  pretender  landed  hknsdf  in  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  partisans,  but  after  dis- 
playing great  bigotry  and  little  prudence  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  many 
of  its  leaders  were  executed,  and  the  new  line  of  mcHiarcbs 
firmly  seated  on  the  British  throne. 
Zealous  While  Britain  was  thus  involved  in  confusion,  an  unin- 
loyalty  of  terrupted  tranquillity  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  parlia^ 
imrhamentj^^jj^  convened  in  November  1716  by  the  lords-justices,  the 
duke  of  Grafton  and  the  earl  of  Gal  way,  commenced  their 
proceedings  with  a  zealous  display  of  their  loyalty.  They 
passed  bills  for  recognizing  the  king^s  title,  for  the  security 
of  his  person  and  government,  for  setting  a  price  on  the 
pretender^s  head,  and  for  attainting  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
whb  had  been  treated  with  great  rigour  by  the  British  par. 
liament  for  co-operating  with  the  queen'^s  last  ministry. 
They  granted  the  supphes  without  opposition  ;  they  obliged 
all  those  of  the  tory  party  who  had  addressed  the  late  queen 
in  favour  of  sir  Constantine  Phipps  to  beg  pardon  for  their 
offence  on  their  knees.  They  requested  the  king  by  a  pub- 
lic address  to  remove  from  his  council  and  service  the  earl 
of  Anglesey  for  advising  her  late  majesty  to  disband  the 
army,  and  prorogue  the  parliament^  and  passed  another 
address  to  the  lords«justices  recommending  the  corporation 
of  Dublin  to  the  king  for  the  public  virtue  and  faithful  ser- 
vices of  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  at  the  late  election  of  s 
lord  mayor. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  clearly  show  that  they 
were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  whigs,  who,  from  the 
accession  of  his  present  majesty,  were  entrusted  with  the 
exclusive  administration  of  public  affairs  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  This  assembly  in  all  their  addresses  and  re- 
solutions made  use  of  very  violent  expressions  against  pa- 
pists, and  particularly  popish  priests  and  friars,  who  were 
the  supposed  objects  of  tlieir  dread  and  abhorrence.  The 
Irish  catholics,  however,  continued  peaceable  in  their  con- 
duct, restrained  by  the  penal  laws^  and  the  renoembrance  of 
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the  disappointment  they  had  endured.  So  little  expecia-  chap. 
tion  had  the  Jacobites  from  their  assistance,  that  the  duke  ^  ' 
of  Ormond,  in  his  rash  attempt  in  ITIS,  to  invade,  at  the 
head  of  a  Spanish  fleet  and  army,  some  part  of  king  George^s 
dominions,  in  support  of  the  pretender,  had  no  intention 
to  proceed  to  Ireland,  where  the  catholics,  and  particularly 
his  own  tenantry,  ^ere  so  numerous.  The  object  of  his  des« 
tination  was  Scotland,  where  men  of  influence  and  resolu- 
tion were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  extremely 
averse  to  the'  new  government ;  but  his  schemes,  to  which 
he  was  urged  by  the  violence  of  his  ememies,  were  happily 
frustrated  by  a  storm. 

The  zeal,  however,  of  the  present  parliament,  in  opposi-  British  act 
tion  to  popery,  and  in  favour  of  the  government,  did  not  l?}^^^  ^^^ 
prevent  the  British  le^slature  from  continuing  it^  encroach- 
ments. Having  already  taken  notice  of  some  attempts  of 
this  kind  during  the  reign  of  William,  it  may  be  necessary 
also  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  some  others  during  the  late 
reign,  previous  to  the  account  of  the  direct  measures  in  the 
present  one.  In  1702,  during  the  recess  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, the  earl  and  countess  of  Meath  were,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  £nglish  peers,  dispossessed  of  some  lands  which  an 
Irish  court  of  law  had  decreed  to  be  their  property.  In 
1703  the  Irish  lords,  in  consequence  of  such  interference, 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  judgment  of  their  house 
to  be  final,  and  expressing  severe  censures  against  any  that 
should  oppose  it.  The  bishop  of  Derry,  having  claimed 
some  lands  of  his  see  from  the  London  society,  obtained 
judgment  in  his  favour  on  a  trial  before  the  Irish  peers,  but 
the  English  lords,  on  an  appeal  from  the  society,  in  1708, 
gave  a  contrary  judgment.  The  English  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  1714,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism^  declared 
that  this  law  included  Ireland  as  fully  as  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  present  reign,  however,  they  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  point,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  following 
circumstance.  Maurice  Annesley,  in  a  suit  with  Hester 
Sh^lock  for  an  estate,  got  a  decree  in  his  favour  by  the 
^urt  of  exchequer  ;  but,  on  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  lords, 
Ae  decree  was  reversed,  which  caused  a  second  appeal  to 
pe  made  to  the  Britidx  lords,  by  whom  it  was  confirmed,  and 
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c  H  A  P.  an  order  given  to  put  Anneslej  in  poeseanon  of  Im  estate, 
xviii.  r£y^^  sheriiF,  being  commanded  to  that  eflbct  by  an  injimc- 


tton  from  the  court  of  exchequer,  refused  to  obey,  for 
which  he  was  severely  fined  by  the  barons  of  the  exehe* 
quer ;  stating  his  case  in  a  petition  to  the  Irish  lords  his  con 
duct  was  approved,  his  fines  annulled,  and  the  barcms  of 
the  exchequer  taken  into  custody.      The  Irish  lords  then 
had  a  memorial  declaring  their  rights  presented  to  the  king, 
which  was  read  before  the  British  peers,  but  only  made  diem 
more  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  for  they  passed  resolution 
commending  the  conduct  of  the  barons  of  the  Irish  exdie- 
quer,  and  supplicating  his  majesty  to  confer  son^e  mark  of 
favour  on  them  for  the  sufferings  they  had  endured.     They 
then  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  with  some  oppo- 
sition, through  both  houses,  entitled  an  axtfor  the  betterm" 
curing  the  dependence  cf  Irdand  om  the  crown  of  Great  RrMn 
The  bill  divested  the  Irish  house  of  lords  of  the  right  of  ju 
dicature  on  appeals,  and  declared  that  the  British  pariiameat 
had  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  peopk  ef 
Ireland,      Thus  were  their  difierent  encroachments  con- 
cluded by  a  positive  statute,  depriving,  by  iniquitous  power, 
this  kingdom  of  its  rights. 
Bire  effect     The  Irish  parliament  and  nation  were  now  in  a  degrad- 
ing state  of  subjection,  and  the  people  were  wretchedly 
poor,  being  precluded  from  the  benefits  of  industry  by  re- 
stricting laws.     So  insignificant  wa^  the  kingdom  eon^dcr- 
ed  by  the  English  government,  that  the  viceroy  would  only 
deign  to  come  over  for  a  short  lime  once  in  two  years,  kar- 
ing  the  management  of  affairs  to  lords-justices,  chosen  from 
the  principal  state  officers  of  the  country,  whose  chief  busi- 
ness was  to  combine  such  a  body  of  the  aristocracy  as  woald 
be  sufitcient  to  effect  the  plans  of  the  British  cabinet.    In 
both  kingdoms  the  wliigs  bad  the  ascendency.     Hence  dis- 
senters  were  the  favourites,  and  catholics  the  objects  of  awr- 
sk>n.     Party  was  the  principal  consideration,  and  the  psw- 
perity  of  the  country  was  little  regarded. 
The  old  tories  now,  through  hatred  of  their  opponents, 
effbrtfof    '^  conjunction  with  some  real  friends  of  the  nation's  wrf- 
Swift        fare,  formed  a  party  termed  peuriots^  to  oppose  the  mi- 
nistry.    At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Dr  Swift,  theeele- 
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hrMed  dean  of  St.  Patrkk^s,  whose  admirable  wriCing&give  CHAP, 
a  find  picture  of  natioiial  diatreas.     In  one  of  these,  publish-  , 


ed  in  1730,  he  recommends  the  universal  use*  of  Iri^  ma*- 
nufaeture,  for  whidh  Waters,  its  printer,  was  arrei^sd  and 
brought  to  trial,  when  Whitshed,  the  chief-justice,  8oIem]»- 
\y  declared,  that  the  author^s  design  was  to  bring  the  pe* 
tender  into  the  country.  Nine  times  he  remanded  the  jury^ 
until  at  last  tbey  were  oUiged,  through  weariness,  to  give 
what  is  called  a  speeial  venfict,  by  which  the  matter  was 
left  to  the  merey  of  the  judge ;  but  it  was  not  thought  pru- 
dent to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  business.  A  favoinrite 
oi^rtunity  some  time  after  ocoured  for  an  eminent  dis» 
fky  of  t^  author^s  talents. 

As  copper  money  was  very  scarce  in  Ireland,  and  no  ^.^ji. 
liberty  allowed,  after  frequent  solicitation,  to  establish  a  Wood's 
wnt  in  the  country,  it  was  at  last  thought  expedient,  m  ^  ^"^ 
order  to  supj^y  the  deficiency,  to  grant  a  royal  patent  to 
WiUuuft  Wood,  an  Englishman,  for  coining  halfpence  and 
fsj^tbings  for  circulation  in  that  kingdom,  to  the  amount  of 
a  hundred  and  eight  th<msaod  pounds.  This  was  r^re^ 
sented  as  an  odious  job  by  Swift,  the  viruknt  enemy  of  the 
present  goternment,  who  exposed  it  with  all  the  acrimony 
9f  wit,  in  the  pamji^lets  published  under  the  title  of  tiie 
Drafter's  Letters.  It  was  asserted  that  the  coin  was  so  de» 
ficient  in  weight,  and  its  metal  of  such  inferior  quality, 
thfit  the  amount  of  a  shilling  was  not  really  worth  more 
tba»  a.  p^iny ;  ^that  Wood  might  pour  into  the  kingdom  « 
gpeeat^r  quantify  than  he  was  authorisied  to  do  by  his  pa* 
tent:  that  fc^eigners  counterfeiiliing  the  stamp  might  inmn* 
date  the  country  with  base  coin :  that  at  last,  when  the 
wh<^  sifink  in  exchange  to  its  real  value,  as  would  certainly 
he  the  oast^  the  entire  loss  mu^  fell  on  the  people  of  Iro* 
land.  Such  writings  had  the  effect  desired.  Addresses  to 
^majei^ty  a|^nst  the  patent  wer^e  voted  by  the  Irish  par- 
hMnentj^  and  most  of  the  cities  The  grated  jury  of  the 
CQvinty  of  Dublin  preseotedy  as  enemies  to  the  country,  all 
^ho  shoidd  attempt  to  circulate  the  coin ;  a^d  it  was  gene* 
^y  decried  by  the  gentlemen  at  the  several  quarter^seesions. 

On  th^  contrary*  the  English  privy  ooiuicU  set  foirth,  that 
^  VM^ity's  pred^0?ssors  bad  always  exercised  the  prer^ 
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CHAP,  gative  of  granting  patents  nmilar  to  tliat  granted  to  WiU 
^'^"^'  liam  Wood ;  that  the  patent  had  been  granted  with  the 
approbation  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  had  been  consulted 
in  every  particular ;  that  he  and  other  officers  of  the  mint, 
who  made  the  assay  of  Wood^s  halfpence,  found  he  bad 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  patent,  that  his  currency 
exceeded  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  they  declared,  all  the 
copper  money  which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II,  James  II,  and  William  and  Mary. 

Swift  labours  hard  in  his  answer  ;  but  supereminent  wit 
and  humour  made  amends  for  any  deficiency  of  argument 
After  Wood  had  coined  halfpence  to  the  amount  of  forty 
thousand  pounds,  the  patent  was  recalled  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  thus  the  ferment  was  allayed.  One  of  the  Dra- 
pier^s  letters,  asserting  the  rights  of  Iceland,  was  considered 
so  seditious  by  government,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  lord  Cartaret,  (Bering  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
No  discovery,  however,  was  made,  and  a  prosecution  com* 
menced  against  the  printer  was  equally  ineffectual,  for  the 
grand  jury  would  not  find  the  bill. 
Death  of  Little  else  worthy  a£  notice,  relating  to  Ireland,  took 
Gorge  L  pj^^g  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  king  died 
on  the  eleventh  of  June  1727,  on  his  way  to  Hanover,  for 
which  he  entertained  a  parental  regard.  In  bis  manners 
he  was  grave  and  formal,  having  ascended  the  throne  at  an 
advanced  period  of  his  life.  He  was  by  no  means  inatten- 
/tive  to  business ;  but  being  obliged,  from  his  peculiar  si- 
tuation, to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  party,  he  found 
it  convenient,  from  the  easiness  of  bis  temper,  to  accede  to 
some  measures  of  their  dictating,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  contrary  both  to  his  own  judgment  and  benevoleot 
inclinations. 
1727.  On  his  demise,  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wrfes,  ascended 
^^07  of  the  throne  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  und^  the  title 
"iter.  <>f  George  II.  No  alteration  now  took  place  either  with  re- 
spect to  men  and  measures ;  ar  Robert  Walpole  continued 
prime  minister  of  England,  and  lord  Cartaret  lord-lieutenont 
of  Ireland.  The  government,  however,  of  the  latter  country, 
from  the  year  1624   to  1742,  was  prmcipally  directed  by 
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Boulter,  Uie  primate,  whose  chief  object,  as  appears  by  bis  c  HA  P. 
letters,  was  to  maintain  an  English  interest y  for  the  purpose  ^^^^\ 
of  effecting  the  designs  of  the  British  oibinet.     He  was, 
howeveir,  a  man  possessed  of  m^y  private  virtues,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  charities^  and  liberal  encouragement  of 
usefiil  institutions. 

A  new  parliament  being  now  convenec},  an^ct  was  passed  Catholics 
for  regulating  parliamentary  elections,  in  which  a  clause ^JfP"]^^^ 
was  inserted,  by  way  of  amendment,  entirely  depriving  the  tivef ran* 
catholics  erf  the  elective  franchise,  a  liberty  they  had  enjoyed,**^* 
with  some  restrictions,  before.     For  the  first  time  since  tte 
revolutioo,  they  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  ventured  to  approach  with  an  address  to  the  neir 
sovereign,  which  was  presented  to  tlie  lordsrjustices,  ac- 
companied by  an  humble  request,  that  it  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  majesty.     Their  reception,  however,  was  not 
very  gracious,  nor  is  it  even  now  well  known  whether  their 
address  was  transmitted  or  suppressed.     It  was  supposed 
tbeir  interference,  even  in  that  instance,  in  political  affairs, 
gave  offence  to  the  ruling  party,  and  was  die  means  of  tiieir 
being  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  Boulter,  was  ap- 
prehensive, that  if  they  acted  at  all  in  that  way,  their  ex- 
ertions would  be  against  his  interest.     The  party  of  the 
patriots,  he  thought,  might  thus  be  increased,  who  were 
tlie  objects  of  his  jealousy. 

Unhappily,  at  this  period,  more  attention  was  paid  to  a  dearth* 
party  motives  than  to  the  national  welfare.     In  17^,  and 
1729,  on  account  of  the  general  discouragement  of  industry, 
a  scarcity  of  corn  took  place,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a 
famine  in  Ulster.     About  this  time  comjnenced  the  emigra-p  .^ 
tions  to  America  from  Ulster,  occasioned  by  restricted  com-tion& 
merce  and  high  rents,  whence,  even  then,  as  mentioned  by 
Boulter,  three  thousand  people,  and  all  of  them  procestants, 
^ere  annually  drained. 

At  length  the  attention  of  parliament  was  attracted  brcartarot 

these  affairs.     In  the  sessions  which  ended  in  May  1728,  ^"*^c®®^^ 
1  A  bv  Dorset. 

and  April  1730,  laws  were  passed  for  the  encouragement  o£ 

agriculture,  the  linen  manufacture,  and  the  better  employ^ 

meat  of  the  poor.     Such  laws  were  rendered  more  advan« 

tageoas  by  his  majesty's  remitting,  witb  great  liberality,  bis 

»  b 
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c  H  A  ?«  heredUwry  duties  on  wool  and  yam  expcnrted  to  Gn|^Ad. 


.  Reaoiutions  were  pamed  by  tbe  oommoas  to  prevent  ^  iq- 
terfereooe  of.  noUeoien  in  parliamentary  electioDs>  and  abo 
to  prevent  the  reversal  of  ou^awries  for  tbe  two  last  rebet 
lioBSy  occasioned  by  tbe  a^qplication  of  the  earl  of  Clanri- 
carde  to  be  restored  to  the  estates  of  his  family,  as  he  had 
conformed  to  the  established  religion  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
and  taken  his  seat  in  the  bouse  of  peers.  It  was  judged 
unfair,  that  people  who  had  purchased  estates  under  par- 
liamentary sanction*  should  be  thus  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perties. All  the  public  Inlls  that  had  now  passed  the  two 
bouses,  were  sanctioned  into  laws  by  the  royal  assent ;  of 
which  the  parliament  took  notice  in  their  address  to  tbe 
chief  governor,  with  this  significant  observation,  that  it  was 
a  happiness  peculiar  to  this  session.  In  1731  was  tenai- 
nated  the  government  of  lord  Cartaret,  an  elegant  scholar 
and  able  politician,  though  in  early  life,  and  also  very  ho- 
nourably dbtinguished  for  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  under  his  care.  He  was  succeeded  b/ 
the  duke  of  Dorset. 
1731.  During  the  administration  of  this  nobleman,  the  patriotic 
^^*ior^  party,  of  whom  Boulter  was  so  jealous,  acquired  a  consider- 
loit  able  degree  of  p6wer.     In  the  year  1715,  apprebensions 

being  enterttinad  of  the  Pretender,  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons passed  a  vote  of  credit  to  government,  which  laid  tbe 
foundation  of  our  national  debt.  For  .discharging  tbe  inte- 
rest and  the  principal,  of  this  debt,  a  fund  was  provided  by 
the  commons,  which  tbe  friends  of  government,  during  the 
last  administration,  attempted  to  have  graijited  to  the  king, 
his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever^  still  subject  to  be  redeemed 
by  parliament ;  but  they  could  not  cavry  their  point  io  the 
house,  as  it  was  coi^idered  more  Qonstitutional  tliat  it 
should  be  only  granted  from  session  to  session.  A  melioa 
was  now  made,  that  it  should  be  vested  in  the  crowii  &r 
twenty  years,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  majcnrity  of  one*  The 
casting  vote  was  given  by  colonel  Tottenham,  member  for 
Boss,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  who  rode  to  Dublin  in  a 
hurry  on  that  occasion, 
1731.  -A  g^^^  majority  of  the  house  being  composed  of  men  of 
landed  property,  it  was  natural  they  should  be  desirous  to 
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shift  from  themselves  the  blame  of  any  unfavoundile  inci«  CHAP. 
iettt  that  might  occur..    Accoiedin^  tliey  ascribed  the  emi-  ^^'*- 


grations  to  America,  which  were  caused  by  exorbitamt  rents,  Tithe 
not  to  these,  Init  to  the  ui^reasoniible  demands  of  the  dergy.  "g***"*^^ 
Tithe  agistment,  whkh  was  that  of  dry  cattle,  they  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  obnoxious,  and  affected  to  consider 
the  claim  for  it  as  new  and  unfounded,  though  all  suits  for 
it  in  the  courts  of  law  had  been  constantly  determined  in 
favour  of  the  dergy.  9ome  petitions  presented  against  it 
by  the  graziers  were  very  favourably  received,  and  resolu« 
tions  passed  disapproving  of  the  demand,  ^*  as  it  would  im* 
pair  the  protestant  interest,  and  cause  popery  and  infidelity 
to  prevail.**  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  from  that  time 
no  person  attempted  to  recover  it  by  law.  Thus  were  att 
rtstratnts  removed  from  gracing,  to  the  discouragement  of 
agriculture,  from  which  the  clergy,  in  order  to  procure  sub- 
sistence, were  obKged  to  exact  their  dues  with  more  care. 
Hence  the  complaint  of  tithes  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which 
for  many  years  has  a^rded  a  pretence  for  disturbance. 

The  duke  of  Dorset  was  succeeded,  in  1T37,  by   the    - ^- 
dnke  of  Devonshire,  whose  Irish  administration  was  the    1745'. 
longest  and  most  quiet  of  any  that  occurred  since  the  acces-  ^^^'^'' 
sion  of  the  house  of  Hanover.     His  style  of  living  was  most  Devon* 
magnificent,  in  which,  as  also  in  constructing  works  of  pub-*^*^* 
lie  utility,  he  qgeot  his  private  income.     A  wharf  built  in 
the  port  of  Dublin  at  his  expense  still  retains  his  name,  for 
it  is  called  **  Devonshire  wharf     As  few  events  worthy  of 
notice  occurred  during  his  long  administration,  it  may  be 
only  necessary  to  mention  an  attempt  made  by  lord  Clan^ 
carty,  similar  to  the  one  already  made  by  lord  Cknricarde, 
and  with  similar  success.     Having  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  British  cabinet,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  into  the 
Irish  parliament,  fot  the  purpose  (^  restoring  him  to  his  es* 
tates,  forfeited  by  his  adherence  to  James  in  1648,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  siisty  thousand  pounds  a*year,  he  of 
course  resolved  to  make  the  trial     But  his  expectations 
were  disappointed  by  the  str)?nuous  resolutions  of  the  Irish 
commons,  and  an  address  to  the  king  passed  in  1739,  seU 
titig  forth,  that  any  attempts  to  disturb  the  protestant  pur- 
chasers of  estates  forfeited  by  rebellion,  would  be  of  ^aDge<> 

a  b  2 
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CHAP  rous  consequence  to  his  majesty^s  person  and  go?ernnieitt 
^^^^^'   However  averse  they  were  to  the  catholic  religion,  they  dad 
""^""""^  not  wish  to  part  with  the  catholic  lands. 
War  with       In  the  very  year  in  which  this  address  was  passed,  the 
Franc^    English  minister  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Spain,  by  a 
factious  opposition  in  the  British  parliament     In  Febru- 
ary 1742  he  resigned  his  high  situation,  as  the  majority  oi 
the  house  of  commons  turned  against  him,  and  was  ap- 
pointed earl  of  Oxford.     Sir  Robert  Walpok,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  an  able  and  honest  minister,  but  obliged,  by 
the  violence  of  an  unprincipled  party,  to  make  use  of  cor- 
ruption for  the  purpose  of  effecting  those  measures,  that 
were  in  reality  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.   This  party, 
having  now  got  into  power,  opposed,  with  a  shameless  in- 
consistency, all  those  popular  bills  for  which  they  were  so 
clamorous  before,  and  pursued  a  conduct  exactly  similar  to 
that  for  which  they  had  condemned  their  predecessors,  with 
such  affected  zeal  for  the  public  interests.     France  having 
soon  taken  part  with  Spain  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
it  turned  out  rather  unfavourable  for  England. 
TiVlf*         ^^i^is  country  was  however  alarmed  by  a  rebellion  in 
ia  Scotland  Scotland^  occasioned  by  the  landing  of    Charles  £dward 
Stuart,  son  of  the  Pretender.     Being  joined  by  most  of  the 
Highland  chiefs  with  their  vassals,  and  proclaiming  his  £ither, 
the  old  Chevalier,  king  in  Edinburgh  and  some  others  towns, 
the  spirits  of  him  and  his  party  were  raised  by  a  vi<5tory 
over  the   English  army  at  Prestonpans.     Assuming    now 
all  the  pomp  of  majesty, "he  continued  some  time  in  Edin* 
burgh  di&piaying  his  empty  parade,  and  by  this  delay  gave 
the  English  government  time  to  take  effectual  measures 
to  oppose  his  progress.     At  length  he  marched  into  Eng- 
land, and  proceeding  through  Maftchester  and  Derby  camje 
within  a. hundred  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  stop  on  account  of  the  spirited  associations  form* 
ed  against  him,  and  retired  to  Scotland,  where  he  gained  a 
second  victory  over  the  English  army  at  Falkirk.     Here, 
lioweyer,  his  success  was  terminated,  and  the  decisive  bat^ 
tie  of  CuUoden  put  a  final  end  to  his  hopes. 

On  his  landing,  the  English  cabinet  appointed  a  noble- 
man to.  the  government  of  Ireland,  who  was  well  qualified 
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to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.     This  nobleman  was  CHAP 
the  celelSrated  earl  of  Chesterfield,  whpse  Irish  administra*   ^^^^** 
tion  exhibits  his  character  for  poii^al  recti tude^arid  ability  Chester- 
in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view.     The  high  office  to^^j.^^^^, 
which  he  was  selected  he  refused  to  accept  unless  on  condi-nant. 
tion  that  he  should  be  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  full  li- 
berty allowed  him  to  act  as  he  should  think  fit  in  the  pre- 
sent exigency.     On  meeting  the  parliament  he  told  them 
he  made  no  professions,  well  knowing  how  customary  it  was 
to  forget  them,  and  desired  them  to  judge  of  him  hy  his 
actions. 

He  began  by  endeavouring  by  lenient  measures  to  recon-HIsexcel- 
cile  the  catholics,  who  had  been  morosely  treated,  and  af*'^"^*^'"*" 
forded  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  illibe- 
ral accusations  brought  against  them,  founded  on  mere  sus- 
picion, he  disregarded,  and  received  all  rumours  of  plots 
and  insurrections  with  contempt  When  his  vice-treasurer 
assured  him  one  morning  in  a  fright  that  all  Connaught  was 
up,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  observed,  "  it  was  time  for 
tliem  to  get  up,  for  it  was  now  nine  o^clock."  From  the 
tenor  of  his  government,  he  knew  he  gave  no  cause  for  dis- 
content, and  therefore  gave  no  credit  to  its  existence,  hav- 
ing full  confidence  in  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  raising  new  regiments  or  demanding  troops  from 
Britain,  l>e  sent  four  battalions  to  reinforce  the  royal  army 
of  Scotland',  supplying  their  place  with  additional  compa- 
nies annexed  to  the  regiments  already  on  the  establishment. 
He  also  encouraged  volunteer  associations  for  national  de- 
fence, without  augmenting  the  public  expenditure,  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  his  own  patronage,  or  private  emo- 
ment.  Belying  for  the  support  of  his  administration  on  the 
integrity  of  his  measures,  he  abstained  from  the  pernicious 
custom  of  gaining  partisans  by  reversionary  grants.  The 
supply  he  asked  was  very  moderate,  was  collected  with  care, 
and  managed  with  such  economy,  that  after  the  uses  for 
vhich  it  was  appointed  were  eflTected,  a  part  of  it  remained, 
^hich  was  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
Cork.  Such  excellent  conduct  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
all  parties  and  persuasions,  The  effect  was  visible  in  the 
condition  of  the  country,  for  ,while  a  violent  rebellion  raged 
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CHAP*  IB  Scodftiid,  a  profound  traoquillity  prevailed  m  Irekmli 
n^         \  but  as  soon  as  ibis  rebellioQ  was  suppte»sed  by  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  which  took  place  on  the  sizleenth  of  April  174i6« 
the  earl  of  Chesterfieid  was  recalled.     In  nine  days  after 
that  event  he  left  the  country.     He  Iras  extorted  by  their 
nec^sities  from  the  British  cabinet,  and  as  soon  as  the  a&* 
cessity  ceased,  was  removed.     Such  were  the  maiima  by 
which  Ireland  unhappily  has  been  too  often  ruled.     The 
people  parted  with  their  amiable  chief  governor  with  deep 
^.regret,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  erected,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  his  bust  in  the  castle  of  Dublin. 
byH^^       He  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Harrington,  who  did 
nngton.     not  immediately  come  over,  but  left  the  government  of  tbe 
kingdom  to  lonls-justtoes.     The  contest  between  tbe  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  interest,  which  was  suspended  during  tbe 
short  administration  of  Chesterfield,  was  now  renewed,  aad 
the  chief  management  of  the  former,  which  was  transferred 
from  Boulter  to  primate  Hoadley,  devolved,  in  1747,   oo 
primate  Stone,  who  was  promoted  from  the  see  of  Derry. 
Condrelof      xhis  prelate,  like  too  many  ehurdimen,  was  of  a  hau^ 

primate  ,  \  '  ,.  n  ,  .  i    t     •     ^^  j 

Stone.  ty  imperious  temper,  regardless  of  ms  pastoral  duties,  aad 
entirely  devoted  to  politics.  He  scrupled  at  no  means  fi>r 
the  accomplishment  of  his  favotirite  ends  of  gaining  adhe- 
rents, whom  he  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and,  in  tbe 
season  of  festivity,  supplied,  it  is  said,  with  indulgent  fe- 
males for  their  amusement.  His  vices  were  severely  exposed 
I^  his  opponents,  who  even  accused  him  of  an  aboroinriile 
gratification.  For  this  there  was  no  positive  proof,  hut  it 
was  difficult  to  account  for  his  partialities  in  any  other  mmh 
ner.  In  a  country  of  catholics  it  was  certainly  injucious  to 
the  protestant  religion  to  put  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  tbe 
church,  but  in  the  disposal  of  ecdesiasttcal  preferments  tke 
interests  of  rehgion  are  seldom  considered*  His  chief  op 
ponent,  as  leader  of  the  patriotic  or  Irish  interest,  ws» 
Hency  Boyie,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  was 
afterwards  created  earl  of  Shannon.  This  party  also  re- 
ceived very  considerable  aid  from  an  extraordinary  indivi- 
dual. 

Charles  Charles  Lucas,  an  apothecary  from  Cork,  having  settled 

in  Dublin,  was  admitted  into  the  common  council  of  that 


city.     From  this  body,  by  means  of  imiovations  made  in  CHAP 
the  charters  of  corporate  towns  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ^^^^I*- 
the  power  of  chusiug  their  own  magistrates  was  taken,  and 
placed  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  subject  to  the  controul  of 
the  chieC-governor  and  privy  coimcil.     Lucas,  anxious  for 
the  righisaf  his  feliow^tizens,  but  unable  to  of^p^ose  a  po- 
sitive Isrw,  by  a  laborious  investigation  of  records,  at  length 
discovered  ihat,  in  ^her  respects,  encroachments  had  b^en 
Hmd^  op  iiieir  privileges  without  legal  sanction.     In   1741 
he   publi^ad  his  discoveries  with   suitd.b)e  observations, 
which  raised  a  furious  contest  between  the  aldermen  and 
commoos.    Being  encouraged  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date  to  represent  the  city  in  parliament^  his  publications 
were  of  course  multiplied,  in  which  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  rights  of  tlie  citizens  of  Dublin,  but  set  fprth 
ibo«c  of  the  :pec^le  of  Irekod  as  a  separate  kingdom.     By 
these,  £md  a  memorial  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  sufficiently  re- 
spectful, but  firm,  such  alarm  was  given  to  the  adherents 
of*  administration,  that   tiiey  resolved   to  crush  him  by 
the  band  of  power.    For  this  purpose  certain  passages  most 
oiMioxious  to  the  state  were  selected  from  his  publications* 
wxkd  made  the  subject  of  a  charge,  which  was  brought 
agaii^st  him  before  parliament*     lience  a  majority  of  the 
covmions,  whose  right  he  had  ^endeavoured  to  vindicate,  in- 
stead tof  protecting  him  for  has  exertions  in  their  behalf, 
voted  hini  an  enemy  to  bis  country,  and  addressed  the  lord- 
Ueutefiant  to  order  him  to  he  prpspcuted  by  his  majesty's 
attorney-general.     To  shelter  himself  from  the  impending 
storm,  be  was  obliged  to  lieave  the  kingdom,  but  afterwards 
returned,  on  a  change  of  cir^^uiB^tanc^  if^  his  fisivour,  and 
at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  representing  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  parliament.     His  subsequent  conduct  was  suit^ 
able  to  his  original  profession,  for  he  continued  im  incor-^ 
rnptible  patriot  till  the  d#y  oi  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Pioce  restoredr^Dispute  about  previous  comeiU^^Moie  of 
reconcilia'ion — Spirited  resolutiona^-^NcUional  pcveriy-^A 
mob — War  with  France — Chief  invasion  prevented-*^ 
Descent  of  Thurot — Death  of  George  II-^Deekn^ 
lion  of  George  Ill-^Peace^WkUe  Boys^Hemis  of  Oak 
— Compliance  of  parliamrnt^^Townshatd  chief-governor — 
•  Octennial  bilU^His  new  system^^His  success  completed^ 
Hearts  of  Steel. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  certainly  very  grat^iiil 
^XIX.^'  to  the  English  nation,  especially  as  the  terms  of  it  wo* 
.  more  favourable  than  might  be  expected  from  the  numeroulf 


BesMvL    ^^^^^ts  that  the  allies  had  sustained.     These  defeats  were 
stored.       the  natural  Consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  talents 
subsisting  between  the  two  opposite  connnanders,  marshal 
Saxe  and  the^  duke  of  Cumberland.      In  discussing  the 
terms  of  peace,  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  the  right 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards  of  searchhig  vessels  adjatent  to 
their  American  possessions^  was  never  once  considered.   On 
such  frivolous  pretences  are  wars  too  often  undertaken^ 
174^        The  trade  of  Ireland  having  consideraUy  increased  a&er 
this  treaty,  a  large  sum  of  money  remained  in  the  treasury 
after  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  were  defrayed. 
A  competent  part  of  this  sum,  which  consisted  of  the  sau 
plus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  and  additional  taxes,  was 
applied  by  act  of  parliament  towards  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.     Though  this  act  was  returned  from  Eng- 
land without  alteration,  and  passed  into  a  law,  yet  the 
courtiers  began  to  consider  that  the  previous  consent  of  the 
king  was  necessary  for  the  iq|>plication  of  the  money,  and 
their  opinions  on  this  subject  had  some  time  after  their  due 
operation. 

The  duke  of  Dorset,  having  returned  this  year  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  ob« 
served^  that  <  the  king  would  graciously  consent  to  the  ap^ 
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pltcatioii  df  a  part  of  the  money  then  remaining  in  the  C  H  a  P. 
treasury  towards  the  farther  reduction  of  the  national  debt.** ,      ^^' 


A  bill  to  that  effect  was  now  sent  over  to  England  by  the     1751. 
commons,  in  which  the  word  consent  was  not  mentioned,  but^^j^J* 
it  was  inserted  by  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  bill  thus  vious  con. 
altered  was  passed  on  its  return  by  the  Irish  parliament '^^ 
without  opposition.    In  1753  the  patriotic  party  being  bet- 
ter prepar^,  the  affair  took  a  contrary  turn  ;  for  a  bill  of 
the.  same  nature,  and  with  the  same  alterations  as  the  for- 
mer one,  was  on  its  return  rejected  in  the  commons  by  a 
majm-ity  of  five ;  a  victory  over  the  court  which  was  celebrate 
ed  in  the  country  by  public  rejocings.     Government,  being 
irritated  at  the  disappointment,  took  a  successful  mode  of 
retaliation^  for^  out  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  lying  in  the  treasury,  only  seventy-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  were  applied  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  the  rest  was  carried  over  to  Eng* 
land  by  king's  letter,  instead  of  being  expended  in  the 
country  for  works  of  national  advantage.     It  was  allowed 
however,  by  all  parties,  that  the  crown  had  full  power 
dispose  at  pleasure  of  that  portion  of  the  sum  above  men<* 
tioned  lying  in  the  treasury ^  which  was  taken  from  the 
hereditary  revenue. 

The  opposition  given  the  administration  on  this  occasion 
was  \€Ty  highly  resented.  Those  having  places  un* 
der  government,  who  supported  the  popular  cause,  were 
mostly  displaced^  and  if  a  few  were  retained,  it  was  contrary 
to  the  urgent  desire  of  the  primate.  The  conduct  of  this 
ambitious  churchman,  and  of  lord  George  Sackville,  the 
cbietgovemor's  son,  an  insolent  assuming  young  man^ 
gave  very  generd  c^ence.  Discontents  increased,  and  the 
mob  of  Dublin  exhibited  their  resentment  in  such  a  terrific 
manner,  that  the  viceroy,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  made  hi* 
escape  from  die  kingdom  with  all  convenient  speed. 

He  was  succeeded  1^  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  aftei^     1755. 
wards  created  duke  of  Devonshire,  under  whom  an  effectual  Mode  of  Be- 
method  was  takeii  to  reconcile  the  popular  party.    Primate 
Stone  was  removed  from  the  privy  council ;  Boyle,  the  great 
leader  of  the  opposition,  was  created  earl  of  Shannon,  with 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  a-y^ar ;  John  Ponsonby,  son  of 
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CHAP,  the  earl  of  Besborough,  was  ftppointed  speaker  'm  hi8i<eQn; 
several  others  of  the  same  faction  were  advanced  to  lucrative 
employments,  and  most  of  those  who  had  been  reovMrsd 
from  their  places  for  favouring  the  popular  cause,  imt 
honourably  restored.  Such  methods  were  sufficient  to  soften 
the  most  obdurate  patriotism. 

The  men  of  influence  in  the  house  of  oommoos  took  an- 
other mode  of  converting  this  influence  to  their  own  private 
advantage.  When  they  could  not  lay  their  hftiid3  on  tlie 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  they  took  effectual  weaus  to  ff^ 
vent  the  existence  of  such  a  siurplus  at  ^1.  They  proeured 
▼arious  grants  of  the  national  money,  osteneiWy  for  pt#blkf 
but  in  reality  for  private  uses,  and  contended  with  eaeh 
other  in  getting  the  disposal  of  these  grMita.  On  auoh  oc- 
casions they  showed  such  eagerness  in  snapping  at  the  em&^ 
luments,  that  they  were  styled  the  serami/^f^o^ttmittee.  is 
it  was  impossible  for  government  to  satisfy  all  die  ^istoenicy, 
those  neglected  exhibited  ai  first  a  strenuous  zeal  for  the  io^ 
terests  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them,  who  hud  bcnroughs, 
brought  able  speakers  into  parliament  to  support  the  op- 
position. .  Government,  however,  took  cane  to  «ttaeh  td  the 
party  the  generality  of  the  great  proprietors  of  boroughs, 
who  made  a  bargain  to  procure  a  majority  for  tlieir  ipce^ 
sures  in  parliament,  on  condition  of  certain  royal  favours 
being  left  to  their  disposal,  in  order  to  make  their  folfewers 
dependent  on  them.  Such  great  persons  were  termed  tn- 
itrUJcerM^  and  tkte  influence  of  the  crown  was  in  reality  in 
their  hands.  Two  of  these  with  an  JSn^abman,  wlio  was 
either  the  primate  ot  lord  chancellor,  executed  the  office  of 
lords-justices,  in  the  absence  of  the  viceroy,  whoonly  resided 
in  Ireland  one  winter  in  two  years  at  the  tive  the  parlia- 
ment was  sitting.  The  success  of  such  maoagoHieat  was 
evidently  displayed  the  next  j^ean  A  MAX  was  iotroduoed 
requiring  each  member  of  the  house  of  ooaaaBona  aoceptiag 
any  pension  or  place  of  ptodt  from  the  crown  to  vacate  their 
seats,  but  aftar  some  progress  it  was  re}ected  by  a  consider- 
able minority. 
1757.]  Under  the  adipiniatration  of  the  duke  of  Btdfbril,  who 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Ireland  tbisyiear,  the  house 
of  commons  proved  themselves  to  retain  ^ome  portion  of 
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tbw  prittiiie  spirit   Besdutions  were  passed  by  tbem,  dis-  c  H  A  P. 
nf^QYing  of  the  improper  grant  of  pensions  on  the  civil    XIX. 
establishment,  many  of  which  were  given  to  persons  not  spirited 
reading  in  the  country  ;  and  by  another  vote«  the  members, ''^^^u^<>"*- 
witli  the  speaker  at  their  bead^  waited  on  the  lord  lieute- 
nant with  a  request  that  he  would  lay  tiieir  resolutions  be« 
fore  the  kixj^.    Tlie  answer  returned  was,  *^  that  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  these  resolutions  was  of  so  high  a  natui'e^ 
that  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  whether  the  trans- 
mitting of  them  ta  his  majesty  would  be  proper.^^    The 
pedlar  party,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  answer,  proposed 
an  adjournment  till  a  more  satis&ctory  one  should  be  r^ 
ceived,  which,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  carried  by  a  ma«. 
jority  of  twenty^one.     Oo  this  decision  the  lord-lieutenant 
informed   the  house,   by  a  message,   that  its  resolutious 
should  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  king ;  a  concession 
so  agreeable  to  the  commons  tliat  they  voted  unanimously 
the  bill  of  supplies,  and  proceeded  to  other  business.     How- 
ever, their  spirit  seemed  to  evaporate  by  this  sudden  gust 
of  patriotism,  for  the  resolutions  concerning  pensions  were 
not  effectually  pursued. 

The  augmentation  of  revenue  already  noted  was  not  National 
owkag  to  the  indrease  of  national  riches,  but  to  the  importa- poverty, 
tion  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  hence  a  deceitful  show  of 
wealth  was  exhibited  at  the  time  the  country  in  reality 
became  poorer.  This  is  evident  by  the  treasury  being 
full  at  the  time  public  credit  was  low,  which  was  shown  by 
the  failure  of  some  principal  banks.  A  more  serious  cala- 
mity took  place  in  1757,  tor  a  famine  raged  in  many  parts 
of  Irelasdy  and  especially  in  Ulster,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
encouragement  to  agriculture.  At  present  twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the  reUef  of  the 
poer,  and  the  year  after  a  bill  was  passed  granting  bounties 
on  the  land-carriage  of  oopn  and  flour  to  the  capital.  This 
Inll,  whicA  was  afterwards  amended,  was  the  first  of  the 
com  laws  by  which  a^icuUiu*e  bas  been  so  inucli  improved. 

Grants  df  money  were  afforded  by  parliament  with  sufli- 
cieat  liberaUty  for  national  purposes,  such  as  for  canals, 
barbours,  and.  other  public  works.  Such  grants  were  ^x- 
^mely  necessary  in  a  country  so  deficient  in  capital,  and 
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CHAP,  would  have  been  serviceable  to  the  publifC  if  the  i^oits  ifere 
,  fnithfnlly  executed,  which   seldom  was  the  case.     To  the 


university  of  Dublin  at  this  time  thirty  thoasand  pounds 
was  granted  in  two  successive  sessions,  of  which  indeed,  a 
proper  use  was  made,  for  it  was  carefully  applied  to  en- 
larging that  seminary.  Both  the  English  government  &nd 
the  Irish  parliament  formed  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  hence  military  expenses  and  pensions 
were  originated,  and  a  new  national  debt  established,  the 
origin  of  the  funded  stock  of  Ireland.  In  one  year  (1759) 
votes  of  credit  were  given  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  by  the  supply  of  this  loan  the  banks  were 
so  drained  that  three  of  the  principal  ones  in  Dublin  stop^ 
ped  payment,  which  caused  the  interference  of  parliament 
in  their  behalf. 

sAmob.  Discontent  being  now  very  prevalent,  the  effect^  indeed, 

of  national  poverty,  the  acts  of  government  were  on  that 
account  interpreted  in  tlie  most  unfavourable  sense.  Thrs 
was  very  evident  on  a  particular  occasion.  A  body  of 
catholics  of  the  mercantile  class  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  hav- 
ing, through  the  medium  of  the  speaker,  transmitted* 
loyal  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  which  was  vefy  gra- 
ciously received,  a  number  of  others  of  a  similftf  nature 
was  then  poured  into  the  castle  from  different  parts  of  the 
1cingdom«  The  encouragement  given  to  those  people,  who 
laboured  under  such  political  disabilities,  was  ascribed  by 
some  designing  persons  to  a  scheme  formed  by  govemmart 
for  effecting  a  union,  to  whiclr,  it  was  said,  they  were 
anxious  to  get  the  catholics  to  consent.  An  universal 
alarm  was  now  raised  of  the  parliament  being  taken  away, 
and  Ireland  being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes  as  England. 

Sept  1759.  Hence  an  immense  mob  rose  in  Dublin,  forced  their  way 
into  the  house  of  lotds,  clapt  an  old  woman  oft  the  throne, 
searched,  fortunately  in  vain,  for  the  journab  to  bum 
them,  obliged  all  the  members  of  either  house  they  could 
find  to  swear  not  to  consent  to  an  union,  or'  vote  against 
the  interests  of  Ireland.  Coaches  were  now  destroyed, 
horses  killed,  and  a  gibbet  erected  for  one  gentleman  who 
providentially  escaped.     The  garrison  was  put  tinder  araw 
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to  overawe  tibe  rioters,  but  $t  niglit  they  spontaneously  dis-  ^^,4  '• 
persed. 


To  the  caUiblics,  as  a  distinct  body  of  people,  no  blame  War  with 
of  this  riot  can  be  ascribed,  from  which  they  were  virtually  ^*"^^' 
ei^empted  by  the  viceroy,  as  his  gracious  answer  to  their 
very  first  address  was  posterior  to  the  disturbance.  Their 
\vjaivm  professions  of  loyalty  was  seasonable  at  this  time, 
when  a  formidable  invasipn  wa|3  threatened  from  France, 
between  which  country  and  England  a  war  had  commenced 
in  17^,  occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of  the  former  on 
the  Knglisb  colonies  in  North  America.  The  grand  em-< 
barkation  designed  against  Ireland  was  to  be  made  from 
Vannes  in  Lower  Britanny,  to  cover  which  a  fleet  was  &U 
ted  out  at  Brest  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Conflans. 
A  small  squadron  of  five  frigates  was  also  equipped  at 
Dunkirk,  intended  for  making  ^a  descent  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  which  might  serve  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  country  from  the  great  object. ,  This  squadron  was 
commanded  by  an  enterprizing  adventurer,  called  Thurot, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  bad  signalized 
his  courage  and  conduct  in  a  large  privateer  called  the 
Belleisle,  which  had  ^couved  the  north  seas.  Thurot^s  name 
became  a  terror  to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain ;  for  his 
valour  was  not  more  remarkable  in  battle,  than  his  dexterity 
in  duding  the  British  cruizers.  It  must  also  be  owned  to 
liis  honour,  that  this  bold  mariner,  though  destitute  of  the 
advantage  of  birth  and  education,  was  greatly  distinguished 
by  his  generosity  and  compassion  tp  those  who  had  the 
roirfortune  to  fall  into  his  hands.  His  merit,  of  course, 
entitled  him  to  a  much  more  honourable  rapk  in  the  service 
of.  his  countryj^than  that  be  formerly  pos^ssed.  Of  this 
mecit  the  court  of  Versailles  at  last  became  sensible,  apd 
entrii^ted  him  with  the  command  of  the  small  squadron  at 
Dunkirk  already  mentioned. 

•  The  British  government  being  informed  of  these  prepa-     1759. 
rations,  took  suph  measures  to  dcf<^at  th^  intended  invasion 
AS  must  have  conveyed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  power  of 
Cbreat  Britain,  especially  wlien  it  was  considered,  that  at 
this  y^y  tim^  they  carried  on  most  vigorpus  and  important 
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CHAP,  operations  of  .war  in  Gkrmatij,  Ammoa,  and  Am  BMt  atnd 
^^^    West  Indies. 

Chief  in-       The  fleet  under  Conflans  was  hlotked  up  in  Brest  bar- 

^[^P'^bour  by  the  British  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  but  bois. 
terous  winds  having  driren  the  British  fleet  off  their  station 
in  the  month  of  November,  Conflans  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity, and  sailed  with  twenty«one  large  ships  and  four  firi- 
gates.  Sir  Edward  pursuing  on  the  twentieth  with  rather 
a  superior  force,  on  the  same  day  came  up  ^ith  the  French 
fleet  near  Belleisle  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  when  a  des* 
perate  conflict  took  place,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  of  a 
storm,  and  rocks  and  shoals^  which  happily  temriitated  in 
favour  of  the  Britisli  fleet.  Thus  was  the  projected  inva- 
sion prevented,  and  the  naval  power  of  Fmnce  so  ditobled 
as  to  be  unfit  to  undertake  any  object  of  moment  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Discent  of      The  fate  of  Thurot^s  small  squadron  is  now  to  be  related. 

Thurot.  Blockaded  in  Dunkirk,  by  the  British  force  under  com- 
modore Boys  they  happened  to  get  their  eseape  made  in 
October  1759,  and  Boys  being  unable  to  pursue  M  account 
of  a  scarcity  in  his  fleet,  was  oUiged  to  put  into  l^th  ik 
Scotland  to  procure  provisions.  Thurot,  in  the  mean  while, 
being  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Oottenbiirg  in  Sweden, 
and  thence  to  Bergen  in  Norway,  at  last  came  in  sight  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  January  178ft 
He  now  attempted  to  make  a  descent  near  Derry,  bitt  was 
prevented  by  tempestuous  weather,  by  which  two  of  his  ves- 
sels were  seperated  from  the  restj  and  were  scattered  diffej 
rent  ways.  Pressed  by  famine,  his  officers  urged  him  to  rs- 
turn  to  France ;  but  he  refused,  declaring  be  would  not  do 
so  without  having  first  made  some  effort  for  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  ndw  proceeded  with  the  diree  vessels  re. 
maining  to  the  island  of  Isla,  near  Scotland,  where  they  got 
some  little  refreshment,  for  which  they  paid  a  fair  price. 
Thence  he  sailed  for  Carrickfergus,  and  on  the  twenty-fint 
of  February  landed  six  hundred  men  about  two  miles  ftoitt 
the  town. 

At  this  time  four  new  raised  companies  of  soldiers  wers 
stationed  in  the  town,  ccmmianded  by  lieut«nant-ooloiie 
Jennings,  irho,  on  the  first  account  received  of  the  hostile 
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sqiuidron,  sent  out  a  retsoonoitring  party,  and  ordered  the  chap. 
French  prisoners  confined  in  Carrickfergus  to  be  removed 
to  Belfast.     The  oiHcer  commanding  this  party,  having 
placed  bis  men  ob  an  eminence  to  observe  the  enemy,  with 
orders  to  use  every  effort  to  retard  their  approach,  returned 
to  communicate  the  necessary  information  to  his  superiors. 
In  tl^  mean  while  tlie  fire  commenced  between  tlie  recon- 
noitring party  and  the  French,  of  whom  several  were  killed, 
and  general  Clobert,  their  commanding  officer,   wounded. 
This  accident  threw  them  into  confusion  and  for  some  time 
retarded  their  approach.     On  recovering  from  their  confu- 
sion tboy  repelled  their  opponents,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  town,  the  entrances  of  which  were  defended  with  singu- 
lar bravery  by  the  garrison,  who  were  obliged  at  last^  from 
a  &ilure  of  ammunition,  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle.*  When 
their  ammunition  was  entirely  expended,  they  repulsed  the 
eaemy'*s  assault  on  the  castle  with  sticks  and  stones,  even- 
after  the  gates  had  been  f<^ced ;  but  the  fortress  being  quite 
untenable,  a  capitulation  was  found  necessary.      It  was 
granted  that  the  garrison  should  not  be  sent  prisoners  to 
France,  but  be  ransomed  by  an  equal  number  of  French 
prisoners  being  sent  thither  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland^ 
that  neither  the  castle  should  be  demolished,  nor  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus  plundered  or  burned,  on  the  French  ves- 
sels being  supplied   with  provisions.     In  this  affair  only 
three  of  his  Britannic  majesty^s  troops  were  slain,  but  of 
the  French  near  almndred,  among  whom  were  four  officers. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  many  others  were  wounded,  be- 
side, general  Cloberts  their  commander. 

On  hearing  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  the  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  having  formed  themselves  into 
volunteer  ccnrps,  flocked  to  Belfast  to  oppose  them,  but 
being  unacquainted  with  discipline,  and  numbers  of  them 
unprovided  with  arms,  their  services  would  have  been  but 
of  little  use.  However,  the  account  of  their  approach,  and 
of  tlie  defeat  of  Conflans,  which  Thurot  received  at  the 

*  At  the  time  of  the  conflict  in  'the  streets,  a  child  happened  to  run 
playfully  between  the  lire  of  the  contending  parties,  which  a  French  sol- 
dier observing  eairicd  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  returning  to  hia  compaii 
nions  renewd  the  combat. 
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CHAP,  same  time,  obKged  him*  to  re-embark  with  precipitatioti  mi 
tho  twenty-sixth  of  February,  having  laid  Carrickfergw 
under  a  moderate  contribution.  Prevented  by  adverse  winds 
from  returning  by  the  north  of  Ireland  he  was  compelled 
to  make  the  attempt  of  a  passage  through  the  channel ;  but 
he  was  soon  stopped  in  his  course.  Commodore  Elliot,  in 
a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  with  two  others  of  the  saoie 
^  size,  under  the  command  of  captains  Clement  and  Lqgie, 

a  squadron  inferior  to  Thurot^  in  number  of  guns  and  men, 
but  better  found,  overtook  him  on  the  twenty-eighth  near 
the  Isle  of  Man.  An  engagement  now  commenced,  whidi 
continued,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  until  the  three  French 
fri(Tates  were  taken,  having  lost  above  three  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  English  only  forty.  In  this 
action  fell  the  brave  and  generous  Thurot  himself,  whose 
death  was  lamented  by  his  enemies.  The  captured  vessds 
were  brought  into  Ramsey  bay.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
only  armament  that  had  for  a  series  of  3rears  effected  a  land- 
ing of  hostile  troops  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  house  of  ccma-t 
mons  voted  their  thanks  to  colonel  Jennings,  and  commend- 
ed the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim 
and  Armagh,  and  of  the  city  of  Londonderry. 
IT60.  1^1  the  midst  of  a  series  of  victories,  which  attended  bill 

^^^  ^^  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  George  II.  died  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
agcl  He  was  a  prince  of  plain,  sound  understanding,  though 
not  of  brilliant  talents,  of  a  passionate  temper,  of  personal 
intrepidity,  and  in  his  general  conduct  guided  by  honest  in-r 
tentions.  Rediscovered  a  strong  prediliction  for  his  native 
country,  and  paid  a  steady  attention  to  the  political  interests 
of  the  Germannic  body,  to  which  he  made  the  interests  of 
the  British  empiretoo  often  subservient.  Though  his  partia- 
lities in  this  point,  and  his  frequent  visits  to  Hanover, 
afforded  some  cause  of  complaint,  yet  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  were,  by  prudent  regulations,  coft? 
/iderably  increased  in  England,  during  his  reign.  Being  in 
some  degree  obligedto  part  with  a  minister,  in  whom  he  plac- 
ed the  utmost  confidence,  he  never  shewed  a  real  attachment 
to  any  other.     Yet,  in  thq  choice  of  his  last  minister,  Wik 
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liam.Pitt),  under  irfaom  such  briUiant. exploits  were  V^^^S^jt^' 
fonued^  be  was  certainly  very  foituiiate,  as  his  popularity, 
vbiehwas  alwayagreat^  vas  tliua  muck  increased*   .The         ' 
chief  (fe&ct  of  his  ireigofwas^  that  he  paid  little  or  ao  rjc^ard 
to  En^sh  literature,  having  never  attained  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

He  was  ^cceeded  by  his  grandson  tCleoi^  III,  mm  ofDeckra- 
the  late  prince  of  Wales,  who  dechured,  in  his  6tst  speech  q^^ 
to  the  ^itish  parliament,  <<  that,  being  born- in  the  country,  HI* 
he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  that  it  would  be  his  pecuo 
liar  happiness  to  promote  the.  welfare,  Mtd.  maintain  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  loving  subjects,  sead.  tliat,  «iS . 
the  best  .means  to  draw  down  the  divine  ^E^rour  on  his 
reign,  he  was  determine^  to  encourage  the.  pr£Uitieeof  true 
religion  and  yirtue*^     Such^pious  sentiments  reflect  au  hp- 
noor  on  regal  dignity  that  neither  external  pomp  nor 
splendid  success  can  bestow.  '  ij 

The  success  attendiipig  the  British  arms,  ut  the  accession  Peace, 
of  the  present  king,  was^  indeed,  very  conspicuous*  :He 
was  fortunate  in  ascending  the  throne  .ait  the  time  the  fame 
of  Britkli  valour  resounded  in  every  quarter  of  the  glol>e. 
In  1762,  he  declared  war.agcuLnst^)^n,  but,  in  1763,  com* 
eluded  a  general  peace  on  very  honourable  terms.  The 
extensive  provinces  of  Canada,  East  and  West  Florida, 
and  a  part  of  Lousiana  in  North  America,  were  now  con« 
finned  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  islands  of  Granada,  St.. 
Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,,  in  the  West  Indies, 
Previous  to  this  event,  William  Pitt  had  been  removed 
from  the  ministry,  and  a  secret  influence  estaUished,  that 
counteracted  the  authcuity  of  the  ostensible  ministers. 

In  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Halifa^i;,  who  waswbite- 
a{^mnted  to  the  gQvernment  of  Ireland  in  1762,  the  first ^js- 
rising  of  the  White-boys  took  place  in  the  SQUtbern  parts 
of  the  ^kingdom.  It  waa  asser^d  then^  that  they,  were 
m^ed  on  by  the  French  and  Spanish  emissaries,  but  it 
seems  more  probable,  that  distress  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
Asturbance;  By  the  abolislunent  of  the  woollen  manu*!'* 
i^Eieture  in  that  quarter,  there  was,  of  course,  less  employ'- 
nient  for  the  people^  but  even  this  little  was  diminished  of 
late  by  the  diminutioii  of  tillage,  as  more  land  than  usual 

c  c 
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CHAP,  was  laid  out  in  grazing,  owing  to  tbe  articles  of  pasturage 
^^  giving  a  greater  price,  cKx^sioued  by  a  disorder  in  cattle 
that  had  prevailed  over  Oermany,  and  at  length  extended 
to  England.  This  was  certainly  an  inducement,  for  con- 
verting great  quantities  of  land  from  tillage  to  pasture, 
and  this  inducement  was  increased  by  the  vote  of  tbe  bouse 
of  commons  against  tithe  agistment  These  lands,  being 
set  to  wealthy  graziers,  great  numbers  of  labomdng  peasants 
were  thus  not  only  deprived  of  their  balntations,  but  even 
of  work.  Idleness,  of  course,  was  productive  of  vice  and 
disorder.  Still,  however,  several  small  forms  were  set  to 
cotters  at  rack-rents,  and  the  landlords,  in  order  to  listen 
their  burdens,  allowed  commonage  to  their  tenants,  by  way 
of  recompense.  Afterwards,  in  despite  of  their  solemn  en- 
gagements, they  enclosed  these  commons,  and  tliua  depriv- 
ed their  poor  tenants  of  the  only  means  of  rendering  their 
bargains  tolerable. 

Provoked  thus  to  resentment,  and  joined  by  many  idlers 
naturally  inclined  to  disturbance,  the^e  unhappy  people 
assembled  at  night  in  great  numbers  in  ocder  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances  They  began  with  demolishing  tbe 
fences  of  commons,  and  thence  were  at  first  called  Lcvdlers; 
but  afterwards  got  the  name  of  White-boys,  from  their 
wearing  white  shirts  over  their  clothes.  When  their  asio- 
Qiations  were  regularly  formed  they  bound  tiiemselves  to  one 
,  another  by  mutual  oaths,  seized  horses  and  arms,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  systematic  execution  of  tbQir  designs.  Tliey 
.houghed  cattle,  and  committed  acts  of  cruelty  on  persons 
considered  obnoxious  to  them,  particulai^y  on  tithe^^priK- 
tors,  who  were  the  objects  of  their  abhorrence.  The  land- 
lords and  graziers,  by  false  representations,  very  att&iUy 
excited  their  resentment  against  persons  of  that  deseop* 
tion,  exerting  themselves  to  shift  the  odium  of  o{^rcs^sion 
from  themselves  pn  the  established  clergy,  who  were  in 
many  cases  deprived  of  their  pittanca  These  distiu^^ 
werel  no  doubt  ve^ed  that  the'or  small  spots  should  be  sub' 
ject  to  tithe,  while  the  wide-extended  fields  of  tbe  graziers 
were  ^empt.  Hence  tithe-proctors,  who  were  represented 
as  tbe.  chief  instruments  in  this  suppo^  oppression,  were 
exposed  to  their  fury.    Thq  persons  oa  whom  they  exercis^ 
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their  ci*ueltie8  they  placed  on  lioweback  quite  iftk^d,  on  acjj  ^P.. 
saddle  covered  with   the  skins  of  hedge-bogs,  ^d  drove   ^^ 
them  on  in  that  state ;  or  they  buried  them  up  to  the  chin 
in  holes  lined  with  thorns,  which  they.trode  ck)se  to  their 
bodies,  and  left  them  thus  for  many  hours. 

The  royal  troops  were  soon  brought  against  these  distur*- 
bers,  and  e:Kerted  themselves  t^^suppre^  tbejfti  with,a  3*Ut- 
able  eSseiL  Many  suffered  death  by!  senten^  (^  the  law,  find 
many  more  would  have  shared  the.si^ue  fhte,  if  th^  judges 
bad  not  been  Tery  scrupulous  in  weighing  evidence^  and 
displayed  extraca-^nary  lenity  on  the  occasiQU,  -Bqt.it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  White-bdys  were  enpouraged  by 
this  mistaken  lenity  to  persevere  in  tbeir  enormities.* 

As  the  persons  guilty  of  the  noeturnal  excesses  above 
mentioned  were  idl  catholics,  it  was  thence  suspected  that 
a  popish  plot  was  formed,  in,  which  they  were  engaged  for 
overturning  the  British  government  in  Ireladd,  massaging 
all  the  protestants,  and  introducing  the  pretender,  prince 
Cbaries,  by  the  aid  of  the  arms  of  France  ai}d  Spain,  then 
at  war  witfi  Great  Britain.  Though  several  oathsf  were 
produced  nearly  to  this  effect,  charging  some  of  the  catholic 
clergy,  but  especially  Dr  Butler,  the  titular  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  as  promoting  the  plot,  yet  it  does,  not  appear  that 
sQch  a  charge  was  openly  confirmed  before  a  court  of  justice. 
In  parliament  a  motion  was  made,  that  after  an  ipquiry  in- 
to the  cause  of  the  commo|;ion,  a  fall  report  should  be  given, 
but  the  motion  was  rejected,  which  was  rather  unfortunate, 
&r  if  tbe  real  disorder  was  known  a  remedy  might  be  ap* 
plied. 

Soon  af^  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Ulster  among  ^^63. 
protestantS)  whose  loyalty  was  uQifupeached,  but  in  cause,  q^]^^^ 
duration,  and  violence,  it  was  very  different  from  the  i^st 
one.  According  to  act  of  parliament  public  roads  were  sit 
that  time  made  and  repaired  ip  Ireland  by  t|)e  cpmpulsory 
labour  of  the  people^  Every  housekeeper  who  had  no 
horse,  was  obliged  tP  work  at  them  himself  six  days  each 
year,  but  if  he  had  a  horse  both  himself  and  his  horse  for 
that  time.     Complaints  were  theq  made  by  the  popr  that 

f  Musfr&re,  voL  i,  page  39.  f  Mvisgrare,  appendix  No.  1»  &c. 
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G  H  A  V.fBamj  of  those  roads  were  intended  for  the  convenience  of 
^^^'  indWiduals,  not  for  the  public  advantage,  and  being  par- 
ticularly provoked  at  a  jd>  of  this  sort  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh^ the  people  of  <  the  parish  rose  up  and  declared  they 
would  work  no  more  at  roads  of  this  kind.  Their  example 
wad  soon  ftilldwed  by  the*  whde  county,  as  abo  by  Tyrone, 
Serry,  and  Femlanagh.  Aa  a  mark  of '<&stinoCion  Chey  put 
bfidten'  botighs  in  their  hats^  and  thence  styled  themselves 
HtoHa  tf  Oak,  Th<9y  assefnided  only  during  the  dRy^  and 
marching  openly  in  large  bodies  forced  all  they  rkek  to  take 
RU'Oiath  ^<  to  be  true  to  the  king  and  the  iieairts  of  Oak,^ 
t^nt  coitftnitti^  no  murder,  seized  lio  plun^,  nor  tised 
scarce  any  personal  violfenee.  When  they  got  somewhat 
strong  they  did  not  <xirffine  themselves  to  their  drigioal 
gfievandes,  but  resolved  t6>  make  af  general  reforaa.  Ae^ 
cdrdingly'they  administrated  oaths  to  the  estaUi^ed  dei^ 
to  demand  only  a  dertaihi  pt^oportion  of  tithe^  and' were  prd* 
ceeding  to  presdibe  rules  with  respect  to  rents,  turf^bogs^ 
and  thd'Mce,  but  were  prevented  firom  putting  their  viuious 
regufatioii8>in  tbrce^by  the  arriv^  t^  several  bodies  of  the 
military,^  Mrho  soon  reduced  th^m  to  order.  Hi^qpily  in  this 
affair  only  two  or  three  lives  were  lost,  and  no  proper^  iih 
juk^  :In  th6  xseiX  ses^ei^  of  parKafaiait  theonginal  caRse 
of  the  insurrection  was  reifiovod,  for  the  old  road  cKt  was 
-repealled,'  and  a  new  one  modev  by  which  die  necessary  pur- 
pose was  to  be  e£^ed  by  an  equRlCafi  both  on  the  lands 
'  of  the  poor  and  the  rieb.  •  ' 
Complir  /  This  pariiameiit,  which  had  been  summoned  by  the  pre- 
^^H^gjjj  sent  king,  the  former  one  being  dissolved,  exhibited  a  veiy 
zealous  attachment  ttt  their  new  sovereign.  On  the  com- 
menc^ement  of  the  war  with  Spain,  they  gave  a  vote  of  credit 
for  five  hundred  thoii^and  pounds^  and  granted  a  supply 
for -an  addition  to  the  troops.  ^  They  ialto  requested,  bjrJin 
ifddres^  to  the  King,  thatthelord-liei^tenanfsstdary  shon^ 
be  au^iAented  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a-year.  H  every 
res|)^  they*  shewed  then^selves  courtly  and  compliant 
Everi  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  they  gave  theirtx)un< 
t^tiance  to  ^n  increase  of  the  public  expenses,  of  wbi^, 
however,  many  of  themselves  reaped  the  advantage,  for  a 
tiiode  was  now  ado{)ted  pf  securing  a  majority  in  parliament 
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b^  diyiding  places  and  pennons  among  the  members  and  ^^^6^*' 
theiri jtriendfi.     Alt eady  the  annual  amount  of  peo^ons  hud  ■ 

ris^n  to  aghty  tboiteand  pounds.  An  expenditure  so  gneat 
&r  sipcb  a  purpose  afforded  subject  for  declamation  to  the 
patriotic,  among  whom  Dr  LwsaS' was  the  most  conspicuous, 
having  been  recidledfmm  ^xilo^  and  retunaedfcnr  the  city 
of  Dublin  in  the  new.parliamcnti  The  chief  idb^ject  of  the 
patriote  was  to  effectuate  a  change  in  the  political  coostitur 
tied,  and  a  greaH  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  dea^h  of  pri* 
ioate  Stone  in  1764,  the  zealous  si^ppcNrt^  of  the  Jilngliab 
interest  io  pavliamient 

Such  were  the  viewsof  the  patric^,  but  the  English  go^Townsbend 
vemmen  thad  views  of  a  different  kind,  which  they  were^^i!|[^ 
equally  anxious  to  get  effected  They  formed  a^  design,  to 
break  down  the  IriA  aristocracy,  by  whom  was^  edgrostod 
thesole  authority  in  the  land;  A  few  ^  these,  who  were  often 
veiy  caprioous,  undertook  the  mani^ment  of  padiament^* 
And  in  return  claimed  a  right  to  give  away  all  places,  pen* 
sions,  and  preferments,  according  to  their  will.  Fvom  them 
the  majority  of  the  lord^justices  were  selected,  and  as 
the  brdtUeutenant  only  resided  in  the  countiy  ax-  months 
in  two  years,  he  could  not  be  supposed  sufficiency  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  parties^  to  manage  them'  with 
effect  It  was  therefiMre  determined  that  in  future  he 
should  be  constantly  resident,  that  being  <  qualified  to 
to  transact  business  himself  he  m^ht  recover  the  patronage 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  deprived-  For  this  purpose^ 
sfter  a  speedy  succession  of  chief-governors,  lord  Towns«  1767* 
hend  was  appointed  lordJieutentot  of  Irdand  in  1767. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  high  convivial  qualities^  which  suit-* 
^  the  pecuHar  habits  of  the  country^  humorous,  agree- 
able, mid  remarkable  for  his  nocturnal  revels  andbon  mots; 
Sport  seemed  to  be  his  chief  employment^  i^nd  business  but 
a  secondai^  consideration.  Conceiving  it  suitable -tio' his 
designs  to  acquire  some  little  popularity,  he  gave  his  coun- 
tenance to  a  puUic  measure  diat  had  been  long  anxiously- 
desired  by  the  nation.  * 

^As  Irish  paiiiaments,  which  at  first  were  annual,  extend-  Octeno'al 
«d  afterwards  their  duration  ibr  the  space  of  the  king^s  life, 
unless  disolved  by  royal  prerogative,  it  was  a  fe^ourite  pb- 
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CHAP,  ject  with  the  patriots  that  they  abould  become  septeamat,. 
XIX.    Yt\ie  those  of  Ch*eat  Brition.    SeTend  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patriots,  with  Df  Lucas  at  their  head,  to  effect  this, 
but  witliout  success,  which  caused  public  discooftent  to  be 
expressed  in  diftreni  rosoluteoos  and  addresses.    At  fengfhy 
in  order  to  accede,  as  it  were^  to  the  popular  opinion,  heads 
of  B  bill  for  the  limitation  of  pariiament  to  seven  years  were^ 
in  1768,  certified  by  the  chief-governor  and  privy-oouncii, 
on  the  supposition  Uiat  it  would,  as  usual,  be  suppressed  in 
England.    This  was  not  the  case  at  preient,  but  it  was  te^ 
turned  by  the  British  privy-council,  with  the  word  eight  m\^ 
stituted  in  .|)lace  of  seven  years,  in  hopes  that ^  on  account 
of  this  alteratiom^  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Irish  com- 
mons.     In  this  instance,  however,  they  were  not  so  squea^ 
ttith  ;  the  objection  was  overlooked,  and  the  bill  was  car. 
ried  by  the  tide  of  pc^pukrity  through  both  houses.    The 
lordnlieatettant,  when  going  to  give  the  royal  assent,  was 
drawn  in  his  carriage  by  the  popuUoe  from  ihecastje  to  the' 
pariiament-house,  and  great  joy  was  expressed  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 
Hit  new        In  consequence  of  this  IhII,  the  present  parHament  was 
*^*^^"*      dissolved,  and  a  new  'one  called  to  meet  in  sixteen  tnondik 
This  unusual  time  was  allowed  that  the  viceroy  might  have 
iiill  leisure  ?*to  use  every  attempt  to  effect  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  sent     Accordingly,  he  set  to  work  to  tamper 
with  the  new  members,  but  found  it  diffieidt  to  de^icb  tbe 
subalterns  ftom  the  powerful  leaders  with  whom  they  bad 
.   .    been  so  long  connected.     Their  attachment  could  be  oolj 
dissolved  by  more  copious  streiams  of  munificence,  and  hence 
places   and  pensions  were  dispensed  with  a  lavish  hand. 
The  euoeess  was  indeed  considarable,  though  not  comj^te  i 
but  the  expense  was  enormous.     Those  thus  deprived  of 
influence  attempted  to  persuade  the  pe6ple  that  tbe  loss 
they  had  sustained  was  a  national  grievance,  and  hence  po- 
litical, questions  were  discussed  with  great  acruBony  in  the 
newspapers. 
1769.         The  new  parliament  met  in  October  1769,  and  an  inci- 
dent soon  took  place»  ^ich  showed  that  the  viceioy  had  not 
as  yet  brougI»t  his  plan  to  full  maturity.     Though  it  was 
required  by  Foynings^  law  that  bills  should  originate  with 
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tBe  Irish  privy*counci1,  yet  it  was  a  custom,  that  some  bills,  C^  HA  F. 
especially  money  bills,  originated  in  parliament,  and  thence 
were  sent  to  the  Irish  privy-council  in  order  to  be  transmitted 
to  England.  At  present  a  money  bill,  which  did  not  origin- 
ate in  the  commons,  returned  from  England,  but  it  was  re- 
jected after  the  first  reading.  On  this  occasion  some  place-i^ 
men  and  pensioners  joined  die  patriots,  having  made  a  bar- 
gain to  have  liberty  to  oppose  the  court  in  some  questions 
of  great  importance.  The  viceroy,  being  incensed  at  this 
defeat,  attempted  to  enter  his  protest  in  the  journals  of  the 
commons,  but  was  prevented.  The  lords  he  found  more 
compliant,  and  enta^  his  protest  in  their  journals,  though 
of^posed  by  five  members,  who  protested  agdnst  his  claim* 
In  another  question  concerning  privileges  he  was  defeated 
by  the  commons,  which  caused  him  to  prorogue  the  parlia- 
ment after  a  session  of  only  two  months  continuance. 

A  mace  of  fourteen  months  now  intervened  till  the  next^  ^'^'^^' 
meeting  took  pkoe^  which  was  held  in  February  1771.     Of  completed, 
dtis  intermecUate  time  it  appeared  his  excellency  had  taken 
the  advantage,  as  he  had  secured  by  his  exertions  a  majority 
fcHT  the  court     The  commons,  afler  the  censure  they  had 
^received  from  the  viceroy,  passed  an  address  to  the  king^ 
expressing  their  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his  con^ 
tinuanee  of  lord  Townshend  in  the  government ;  but  the 
speaker,  John  Ponsonby,  rather' than  convey  such  thanks^ 
resigned  his  place  with  great  spirit,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edmund  Sexton  Perry,  who  had  formerly  been  a  great  pa- 
triot, but  though  converted  to  be  a  courtier,  was  still  consi- 
dered to  be  a  man  of  integrity.     In  this  and  the  following 
session,  the  patriots  made  several  attempts  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent^  but  were  borne  down  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and,  in 
the  midst  of.  their  unava'ding  struggles,  they  were  deprived, 
in  1771,  of  tlieir  incorruptible  leader  Dr  Lucas,  a  man  re- 
spected even  by  those  he  of^sed,  whose  mild  constitutional 
ccmdnct  might  serve  as  an  example  to  patriots  in  succeeding 
days.    In  the  next  year,  1772,  lord  Townshend  resigned 
his  government,  after  having  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
a.preponderancy  of  English  interest,  by  the  m^ans  already 
mentioned     He  tojd  th^  parliament  in  his  last  speech,  that 
*'  he  endeavoured  on  every  occ£tei6n  to  promote  the  public 
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ttlKTt  «  Mir/we«  wd  exfMretsed  bis  adcnowledgBieiit  foe  the  wg 
^  •  "  hoiiut4r«blf  tnaimer  they  declared  their  entire  approbation 
*<  of  bis  conduct" 
r  71.1773,  .  Duringtheactiveadmini8trationofthisnobleinan,:another 
Ste^f  "  "osurrection  took  place  in  Ulster,  which  had  a  more  doraUe 
effect  than  the  last.  On  the  expiration  of  the  leases  of  aa 
estate  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  belonging  to  the  nuo^uic 
of  Donegal,  who  was  then  an  absentee,  it  was  prqMsed,  that 
none  of.it  would  be  set  to  any  except  to  those  who  could 
pay  large  fines,  with  high  fees  to  the  agent.  As  numbers 
of  the  old  tenants  were  unable  to  comply  with  these  terms, 
their  lands  w«e  set  to  others,  wh<^  in  return  for  their  fines 
and  fees,  demanded  such  rents  as  the  old  occupiers  could 
not  pay,  and  of  course  they  were  dispiwsessed  of  their  hmds. 
Being  thus  deprived  of  subsistence,  and  rendered  desperate, 
they  rose  up  at  night  to  seek  for  redress;  they  maimed  the 
cattle  of  those  who  had  taken  their  lands,  committed  other 
qutragq8,and  to  show  their  firmness  rf  resolution,  tbev 
styled  themselves  ffeart,  of  Steel.  One  of  their  number 
being  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  Belfast  on  a  charge  of 
feliony,  they  marched  to  rescue  him,  being  jomed  by  many 
thoqpaad  peasants  not  connected  with  them,  and  the  pri^ 
soner,  at  the  adviee  of  a  respectable  physician,  was  deliver- 
ed  up  to  them  by  the  officers  of  the  guard,  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood. 

Such  compUaace  gave  them  confidence,  and  numbers  of 
dwcpntented  peasants  in  the;  neighbouring  counties  caught 
the  same  spirit,  and  assumed  the  same  name.  They  admi- 
nijtwpd,  oaths,  seieed  arms,  and,  like  the  ffeart,  of  Oak, 
ba^egeiwral  reformers,  but  were  guilty  of  more  excesses, 
and  even  of  violent  acts  of  inhumanity.  Some  were  taken 
and  tried  at  Carrickfetgus,  but  acquitted  by  the  supposed 
partiahty  or.  terror  of  the  witnesses  and  jury.  The  &*. 
ture  then  interfered,  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  the/were 
ordered  to  Ife  tried  in  counties  different  from  those  in  which 
the  excesses  were  committed.  In  eonseqqence  of  this  act, 
some  wet*  cawied  to  Dublm,  and  put  to  trial;  butsostroD^ 

r^'nJ^t  r-''^"*,/!^'"*^  against  this  law,  that  no 
juryof.thatctfy  would  find  themguUty.  Soon  after  the  ob- 
noxious  art  was  repealed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  insurgent. 
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bring  now  viewed  in  its  just  light  j  some  of  them  were  tried  C  H  A^^ 
itt  their  several  counties,  condemned  and  executed.  By . 
such  examples,  with  suitable  exertions  of  the  military,  the 
insurrection  was  totally  quelled,  but  the  general  discontent 
was  so  great,  that  in  a  short  time  many  thousand  protest- 
ants  emigrated  to  America,  carrying  along  with  them  a  very 
strong  disUke  to  the  British  government,  which  had  after- 
wards its  due  effect. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Indolence  of  Harcourt'^De/iciency  of  revenue — American  war 
— /it«  baneful  effect  on  Ireland^^Petitions  against  Irish- 
trade — Removal  of  Harcourt — Indulgence  to  catkolics"^ 
Commercial  restrictions — National  distress — Non-impor" 
tation  agreement — Dread  of  invasion — Volunteers-^Par' 
triotic  measures  of  parliament-^Repeal  of  restrictive  laws^^ 
Demand  of  an  independent  legislature — Zeal  of  parliament 
abated-^Resoluiions  of  volunteers-^Meeting  of  delegates 
at  Dungannon — Their  resolutions — Disregarded  by  par^ 
liament-'^Adopted  by  the  nation^^Change  of  ministry^ 
Message  of  Portland — Address  of  Grattan — Favourite 
objects  allowed — Reward  to  Grattan — Jealousy  of  Flood^^^ 
His  doubts  on  simple  repeal^^Change  of  public  opinion^ 
Renunciation  of  right'^Knights  of  Saint  Patrick'^jHempt 
at  a  Genevan  settlement. 

The  new  system  in  Ireland  being  established  by  the  energy  q^j^^ 
and  perseverance  of  lord  Townshend,  his  success^  lord  Har-     X3L 
court  had  but  few  difficulties  to  encounter.    Of  an  amiable  ■ 
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character,  and  easy  disposition,  he  had  no  other  ambition  In  I 

than  to  yield  a  submissive  obedience  to  the  directions  of  his^J^J**^ 
employers.     The  labour  of  oflBce  and  burthen  of  respon- 
sibility he  threw  on  his  secretary,    and  seemed  to  give 
hWself  so  little  concern  with  politics  that  he  allowed  nearly 
^  year  to  elapse  before  bei  called  a  parliament*   This  parlia^ 
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eHAP.ment  he  found  suiBcieotly  compliaiit  and  liberal,  yetAe 
..speaker,  in  a  speech  to  his  excellency  before  the  house  of 
lords,  expressed  the  public  inability  to  submit  ta  additional 
taxation,  on  account  of  the  oommercial  restrictions  by  whidt 
the  country  was  oppressed. '  During  the  present  goreni- 
ment  an  afiPectation  appeared  of  correcting  some  abuses  of 
the  last  administration.     Hence  the  insurgent  act  was  ie< 
pealed,  and  the  board  of  excise  of  their  trreation  diiolisfaed, 
by  which  some  saving  was  effected.    An  absentee  tax  was 
offered,  but  rejected  by  the  influence  of  those  who  were 
particularly  interested  to  oppose  it 
Deficiency     The  increase  of  revenue  whicli  it  would  hare  afforded 
•f  revenue. ^£|s  ^q  doubt  some  i  nducement  to  adminstration  to  give  their 
countenance  to  the  measure.     For  sudh  an  increase  there 
was  certainly  at  that  time  a  great  occasion  as  well  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  Ireland.    The  injudicious  mode  adopted  bodi 
by   George  I.  and  II.  in  expending  the  public  money  in 
foreign   subsidies,    ill  managed  wars,    and  parliamentary 
corruption,  had  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  finances  of  the 
country.     By  these  means  the  national  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  had  commenced  in  the  reign  of  king  Williajn, 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred million.     After  the  peace  which  took  place  during  £he 
present  reign  no  suitable  mode  was  adopted  for  lessening 
the  pul^Iic  expense,  as  the  useful  endeavours  of  the  ostenisi- 
ble  ministers  were  oounteractedHS^,  the  baneful  influence -of 
favourites,  whose  own  aggrandizement  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  consideration. 
American       ^^  ^.hese  men,  during  the  peace,  could  not  find  sufficient 
^'^^^  excuse  for  laying  additional  taxes  on  England,  they  turned 

their  ey^s  towards  British  America,  which  might  afford, 
they  supposed,  a  suitable  supply.  The  late  war  having 
been  undertaken  in  defence  of  that  country,  it  was  supposed 
that  it  ought  to  bear  its  share  of  the  public  burden  which 
had  been  thus  produced.  Hence  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  bjT  , 
which  the  British  parliament  endeavoured  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  American  colonies,  but  they  resisted,  denying  the  right 
of  taxation  in  a  foreign  legislature,  and  destroyed  die  stamps 
as  soon  as  they  landed  from  Europe.  Their  opposition 
caused  the  obnoxious  act  to  be  repealed  in  the  succeeding 
year,  but  the  British  parliament  still  adhered  to  the  resolu- 
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tidn^  eithef  by  external  br  internal  taxation,  to  draw  a  re-  c/  H  a  p.- 
vetiue  from  those  colonies.  A  great  part  of  the  British  .-■—  ,  —. 
nation  was  induced  to  give  their  support  to  the  measure, 
from  the  vain  hope  that  by  such  a  revenue  their  own  taxes 
at  home  would  be  diminished.  At  length  a  tax  of  three- 
pence  a  pound  on  tea  produced,  in  1775,  a  civil  war  in 
America. 

This  war,  which  proVed  so  detrimental  to  Great  Britain,  ita  Uneful 
extended  also  its  baneful  influence  to  Ireland,     The  Ame-l^gj^J!* 
rican  market  for  Irish  Knens,  which  had  been  hitherto  very 
considerable,  was  now  very  much  restrained,  and  the  ex- 
port of  provisions  prevented  by  an  embargo,  an  act  of  pre- 
rogative alone,  which  was  laid  on  under  pretence  of  depriv- 
ing the  rebellious  colonies  of  subsistence,  but  in  reality  for 
Ae  purpose  of  enabling  the  British  contractors  to  fulfil  their 
engagements.     Thus  the  usual  supply  of  money  from  a 
abroad  was  precluded,  while  its  efflux  ouf.  of  tlie  kingdom 
was  increased  by  augmented  remittances  for  the  pay  of  Irish 
troops  employed  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  interest  of  a 
rising  national  debt,  the  creditors  of  which  resided  mostly 
i^  England.     A  part  of  this  debt  had  been  raised  in  1773, 
by  a  scheme  of  annuity  called  Tontine^  of  which  the  sur- 
vivors were  to  enjoy  the   benefit.     The  country  being  thus 
exhausted  of  money,  its  trade  of  course  declined,  the  price 
of  its  internal  products  fell  to  a  low  rate,  the  usual  tents 
and  taxes  could  not  be  paid,  the  distressed  manufacturers 
were  supported  by  public  charity,  and  government  was  un- 
able to  affi)rd  any  aid,  as  the  revenue  failed  in  every  branch, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  supply  the  defect  by  new  loans  at 
an  exorbitant  interest.. 

An  inclination  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  Ireland  seem- p^jj^j^^^ 
ed  prevalent  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  and  accor- against 
dingly,  on  the  motion  of  earl  Nugent,  in  April  1778,  reso-^*^**'*^****' 
lutions  were  passed  there  to  the  following  efiect,  that  the 
Irish  should  be  permitted  to  export  directly  to  the  foreign 
plantations  of  Great  Britain,   wool  "^and  woollen  manufac- 
tures only  excepted,  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  the  produce 
of  the  British  islands,  and  foreign  goods  legally  imported 
and  certified,   and  should  be  permitted  to  export  glass  to 
«ny  place  except  Great  Britain,  as  also  to  import  directly. 
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CHAP,  except  tobacco,  the  products  of  thpte  plfuitatioiis.  These 
resolutions  raised  a  great  alarm  i^inong  the  mercantile 
people  of  Great  Britain,  who,  being  selfish  and  illibcfal, 
sent  petitions  to  parliament  y  and  instructions  to  their  repre- 
sentatives  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  Irish  trade^  The 
towns  of  Liverpod,  Manchester^  and  Glasgow,  distinguidi- 
ed  themselves  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  representations  bad 
such  influence  on  the  majority  of  the  members,  that  tbey 
ultimately  rejected  the  bills  founded  on  their  own  prerious 
resolutions,  allowing  Ireland  some  trivial  concessions  un- 
worthy of  notice. 
J^moval  The  desire  of  affording  a  connected  narrative  prevented 
court.  an  earlier  notice  being  taken  of  other  events.  In  177& 
the  first  octennial  parliament  was  dissolved,  having  exhi- 
bited some  symptoms  of  an  independent  spirit,  which  rais^ 
suspicions  in  government.  This  was  shown  In  the  com- 
plaint,  made  through  the  speaker,  of  commercial  restnc- 
tions,  in  the  rejection  of  two  money  bills  altered  by  the 
British  cabinet,  and  in  the  apathy  with  which  the  courtiers 
repelled  the  representations  of  national  grievance  made  by 
the  patriots  in  their  speeches.  The  new  parliament,  wUdi 
continued  the  same  speaker,  did  not  meet  to  transact  him* 
pess  till  October  1777,  being  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
.lord-lieutenant,  lord  Buckinghamshire,  lord  Haroourt  hav- 
ing been  removed  for  not  carrying  on  with  suitable  energy 
the  business  assigned  him  by  the  government  of  Grei^  Bri- 
tain. 
InduT-  Among  the  first  acts  of  this  parliament  worthy  of  notiee, 

^i^n^  was  one  introduced  by  Luke  Gardner,  in  1778,  and  passed 
with  some  difficulty,  in  fayour  of  the  Irish  catholics.  By 
this  act  they  were  enabled  to  take  a  lease  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years,  and  were  freed  from  a  vexatious  law 
by  which  a  son  might  force  a  settlement  from  his  father,  by 
conforming  to  the  protestant  religion.  Such  an  act  was 
demanded  from  the  liberality  of  the  legislature,  but  the 
hopeless  state  of  the  country  required  measures  of  morp  e«r 
aential  benefit  than  mere  acts  of  religious  toleration. 
Comroer-  ^^^  &  period  so  remote  as  the  rdipi  of  Edward  IIL 
cjalresiric*  British  laws  were  enacted  favourable  to  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, and  even  in  her  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  England 
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paid  attention  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  C  HAP. 
Heqce,  though  great  obstades  were  tx^easioned  by  insurrec-* 
tioDs,  her  ^tuation  gradually  improved,  her  expcnrts,  cu^ 
toms  and  shipping  increased^  new  manufactures  wore  esta- 
btished^  and  lands  became  more  valuable.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  'she  had  arrived  at  the  fadght  of  her  prosperity, 
at  the  very  time  it  was  interrupted  by  the  unhappy  rebdU 
lion  whidi  then  took  f^ace.  In  the  beginning  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  the  British  reactive  laws  commenced.  By 
th^se  Ireland  ^as  prevented  from  sending  her  beef  or  live 
cattle  to  Engla^/an  advantage  she  had  long  enjoyed ;  pre- 
vented also'froin  expcnrtinghev  commodities  to  the  American 
colonies,  or  importing  the  goods  of  those  oolonies  without 
first  unloading  them  in  Engl^sd  or  Wales.  By  the  ehiff- 
ters  granted  to  trading  companies  she  had  been  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  Asia,  and  by  commercial  restrictions  was  se- 
verely cramped  in  her  trade  with  every  country  in  Europe. 
Towards  tSie  end  of  tlie  rrign  of  king  William,  the  expor- 
i^&mk  of  the  Irish  wddlen  manufacture  was  prevented  by 
an  absolute  prohibition,  nor  was  such  encouragement  a£> 
forded  to  the  Ktaen  manufacture^  as  to  make  amends  for  the 
loss.  Thes^e  restrictive  laws  had  their  gradual  and  de- 
strtrctive  effect,  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  was  aug- 
ifiented'by  the  great  expense  of  the  late  war,  and  by  an  c^ 
pr)R8ive^j)^kce  establishment  which  ensued.  Pensions  now 
lAcreaied  toan  extravagant  amount,*  the  revenue  declined, 
aifd  a  national  debt  was  contracted  far  exceeding  that  dis- 
chiii*ged,  in  1754,  by  a  delunve  {»x>sperity  already  noted. 
To  these  permanent  disadvantages  was  added' the  particular 
tf  stress  occasioned  by  the  present  war  with  the  colonists. 

The  refusal  of  the  British  legislature  to  repeal  the  re-     ^^^g^ 
Btfictive  laws  so  injurious  to  the  Irish  trade,  excited  a  gene- National 
ral  discontent  through  the  kingdom.     The  cAuse  of  its  po-^'^^*^ 
yerty  was  siifBfci^ntly  evident,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
iflmk  remitted  hence  to  Great  Kritain  for  rents,  interest  of 
i^ey,  pensions,  salaries,  and  pMflts  of  oAce,  amounted^ 
%  a-series  oJF  years,  to  twice  as  much  as  Ireland  guned 
from  her  Entire  commerce  with  dl  the  countries  with  which 
she  had  any  intercourse.     From  the  feilure  of  the  public 

*  The  pension  list  greatly  exceeded  all  the  other  charge  of  the  civil  list 
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^xx^*  reiwnue,  the  laws  for  the  r  Aiding  of  a  militia  could  not  be 
executed,  and  his  0iajeBty''8  mioisters  were  not  onlj  obfiged 
to  pay  from  the  British  exchequer  the  troops  of  the  Irish 
establishment  sent  on  foreign  service  in  1775,  but  also  to 
remit  from  the  same  fund  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  Ireland, 
to  complete  the  sum  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  few 
forces  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country* 

pwtaiion        ^^  ^^^  present  exigency,  meetings  were  held  at  DuUin 

agreement  and  WaterfcHrd,  to  devise  some  mode  of  relief,  and  resolu- 
tions were  entered  into,  which  were  afterwards  generally 
atk^ted  thsoughout  the  kingdom,  not  to  export  from 
Great  Britain  any  articles,  capable  of  beii^  provided  by  in- 
dustry at  home,  until  the  unreasonable  restrictions  wcve  re? 
moved  from  the  Irish  commerce.  Thus  was  employn^t 
afforded  to  the  wretched  manufacturers  maintaiqed  by  pub> 
lie  charity,  and  Great  Britiun  given  to  know  the  loss  she 
might  suffer  by  a  continuance  of  lier  unjust  conduct  to* 
wards  Ireland.  But  the  injuries  of  this  unhappy  country 
were  now  expressed  in  a  language  so  forcible  as  to  demand 
a  more  serious  attention  from  the  sister  kingdom* 

Dread  of  The  American  colonies^  in  their  struggle  with  Qreat  Bri« 
^9Mum.  j^^  being  joined,  in  the  year  1778,  by  \he  £pnnidid)le 
power  of  France,  Ireland  of  course  from  that  time  becaise 
exposed  to  more  imminent  danger.  Even  previously  to 
this  great  accession  to  their  force,  the  American  privateers 
used  to  take  trading  vessels  close  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the  British  navy, 
but  now  when  France  had  t|Ucen  part,  aqd  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  an  invasion  from  that  country  wa^  very 
justly  apprehended.  The  few  troqps  left  in  Iceland  werp 
utterly  inadequate  to  i(s  d^fenqe,  a^d  his  mojesty^s  ministers 
avowed  theii;  inability  tp  afford  protection.  The  answer 
of  the  yiceroy  to  a  memorial  irom  the  mayor  of  Bel&st  re- 
questing a  garrison,  wi^s  ^nopen  confession  of  the  weakness 
of  government.  He  dedfired  that  half  a  trqc^  pf  dismount- 
ed horse,  and  half  a  company  of  invalids,  was  all  the  force 
that  could  be  spared*  This;  candid  acknowledgment  gaye 
rise  to  an  institution,  one  of  the  post  glqrious  r^cprded  i|i 
the  annals  of  the  world* 

Tdunteer^     ^me  of  the  inRabitants  of  Belfast,  a  town  always  remark- 
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able  for  its  public  spirit,  on  perceiving  themselves  thus  left  cl 
to  their  own  resources,  entered  into  armed  associations  for  _ 
defence  against  the  foreign  enemy.  A  few  small  bands  of  a 
similar  kind  had  been  previously  established  in  the  county 
of  Wexfcnrd,  to  suf^ress  the  nocturnal  violence  of  the 
White^boys,  who  had,  in  1775,  extended  their  inroads  into 
that  part  of  Leinster.  On  this  model  was  formed  the  sys- 
tem ot  volunteering,  when  the  danger  of  invasion  excited 
great  alarm.  From  Belfast  was  diffused  the  same  spirit 
through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  a  short  time 
Toluntear  compttiies  arose  in  various  places,  who  chose  their 
own  officers,  purdiased  their  own  arms  aud  uniform,  and, 
with  the  asustance  of  persons  properiy  qualified,  assembled 
r^ularly  at  parade  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  military 
art  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  a 
patriotic  band  which  ponfened  such  eminent  services  on 
their  (^{uressed  country. 

£v»y  day  brought  a  new  accesidon  to  their  strength. 
Hen  of  the  first  ccmsequence  in  the  kingdom  were  proud 
of  being  enrolled  in  dieir  number,  and  many  persons  of 
independent  fortune  considered  it  an  honour  to  appear  in 
their  ranks.  Even  persons  in  the  most  straitened  circum* 
stances  cheerfully  sidHnitted  to  many  privations,  in  order 
to  aSotd  the  expense  and  time  necessary  to  clothe  them- 
edves,  and  to  learn  the  use  of  arms.  Though  subject  to 
no  controul  but  inclination,  they  were  perfectly  obedient  to 
discipline,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  sobriety  and  de- 
cent demeanour ;  they  restrained  the  irregular,  sup{»essed 
disorders,  and  carefully  maintained  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws.  Thar  conduct  was  so  unexceptionable,  and  the  in- 
stitution itself  so  expedient,  that  government  at  first  lent 
them  their  countenance,  giving  orders  to  have  sixteen  (1u>Ut 
sand  muskets  delivered  to  the  volunteers  for  the  defence  of 
Uieir  country.  In  1779  Spain  haying  Joined  the  hostile 
confederacy,  the  combined  fleet,  under  the  count  D'Orvil- 
liers,  consisting  of  sixty-five  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  mul? 
titude  of  smaller  vessels,  in  August  of  that  year,  entered  the 
British  Channel,  and  insulted  the  English  coasts  with  imi 
punity.  At  that  awful  time  Ireland  was  prevented  from 
jinyasion,  with  sH\  it^  (lismal  effects,  by  her  volupteers,  whose 
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€A AP.  numher  now  amounted  to  finty  tbouswMi    Thus,  bj  their 
^^_^  exertions  was  the  country  preserved  firom  a  foreign  foe,  and 
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its  internal  tranquillity  maintained,  as  at  no  other  time  the 
laws  were  so  strictly  enforced  and  obejred. 

Though  this  armed  body  of  citizens  had  not  as  yet  pub- 
licly expressed  their  sentiments  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
yet,  these  sentiments,  being  the  same  with  those  of  the 
whole  nation,  were  universally  known,  and  had  a  suitable 
effect  on  the  Irish  parliament,  which  met  on  the  twelfth 
of  October.  Immediately  an  interesting  debate  took  place 
in  the  commons,  in  which  the  distresses  of  Ireland  were 
placed  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  and  the  necesuty  urged 
of  adopting,  without  delay,  some  effectual  mode  for  ob* 
tainiog  relief.  At  length,  on  the  motion  of  the  pnm^- 
sergeant,  Hussey  Burgh,  a  man  of  real  patrk>tism,  andper* 
suasive  eloquence,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  die 
following  words  should  be  inserted  in  their  address  to  the 
king,  <^  we  beg  leave,  however,  humbly  to  represent  to  your 
^  majesty^  that  it  is  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a 
*^  iree  trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  fibm 
*^  impen&ng  ruin.^  This  address  was  carried  by  the 
speaks,  in  great  state,  to  the  lord-Jieutenant,  between 
ranks  of  the  Dublin  volunteeirs,  commanded  by  the  duke 
i3&  Leinster,  in  their  arms  and  uniform,  who  lined  the 
streets  on  both  sides  from  the  parliament-house  to  the 
eastle.  To  all  the  volunteers  the  thanks  of  both  lords  and 
commons  were  voted  for  their  spirited  exertions  in  the  time 
of  need  in  defence  of  their  country.  Both  houses  seemed 
now  animated  by  a  patriotic  zeal,  and  the  commons,  appre* 
hensive  that  if  the  money  bills  were  passed  for  the  usual 
time,  or  two  years,  a  redress  of  grievances  might  be  neglected, 
being  urged  by  the  public  voice,  granted  the  supplies  &r 
only  six  months.  They  also  pointed  out  the  nature  of 
the  commercial  privileges  which  they  expected  should  be 
conferred,  and  declared  that  the  granting  of  new  taxes 
would  at  this  time  be  inexpedient 
The  declaration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  the  short  money 
restrktive  bill,  the  non-imp(»rtation  agreement,  and  the  spirited  d^ 
^^*  terminations  of  the  volunteers,   had  their  due  effect  on 

the  government  and  people  of  England.    Accordingly,  the 
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priflse-iDuiistn'  lord  North,  ia  the  month  of  November  of  g  H  ▲  r. 
the  {present  year,  laid  before  the  British  commons  his  pro-  ;^^ 


positions  for  restoring  freedom  to  the  Irish  commerce.  On 
this  occasion  he  displayed  great  liberality  and  knowledge  c£ 
the  Subject,  and, gave  an  interesting  history  of  the  £om-*  - 
mercial  restrictions  cf  which  Ireland  so  much  complained. 
The  object  of  his  propositions  was  to  repeal  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  Irish  woollen  or  other  manufac- 
tures to  foreign  places,  and  to  permit  Ireland  to  trade  with 
the  Britidi  settlements  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  should  be  imposed  by  the  Irish  parliament.  Ho 
opposition  was  given  on  moving  these  propositions)  and 
bills  exactly  ecmformable  to  them  were  introduced  and  pass- 
ed into  laws. 

The   account  of  these  concessions  diffused  great  joy     1780. 
through  Ireland,  but  this  joy  was  only  temporary,  as  &.ge-aninde- 
neral  distrust  prevailed  of  the  English  parliament,  and  an  pendent 
opinion  daily  gained  ground,  that  the  free  trade  allowed  ^^ 
would  be  always  precarious,  unless  the  legislature  of  the 
country  was  entirely  independent  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 
This  (^nion  began  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  tnaiuaer  as,  to 
excite  more  serious  attention.     Inihe  begining  of  the  year 
1780  the  volunteers  entered  on  the  plap  of  general  oiganica- , 
tion ;  they  appointed  reviews  for  thje  ensuing  summer,  and 
chose,  their  exercising  officers  and  reviewing  generals^  Hence 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  producing  an  union  of  sentim^it- 
among  them.     They  now  ventured  openly  to  d^lare  thwr 
ofHniooa  on  public  affairs,  and  the  newspapers  teemed  with 
resolutions  of  the  different  corps,  all  to  the  same  effect, 
*^  That  Ireland  was  an  independent  kingdom,  and  entitled 
^*  to  all  tke  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  constitution,  that 
^*  no  power  on  earth  but  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
^  Ireland,  could  make  laws  to  bind  them,  and  that  they 
*^  were  ready  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  resist  the  uaurr 
^^  pations  and  encroachments  of.  any  foreign  legislature***^ 
The  American  war,  with  the  cause:  and  various  events  of  it, 
contributed  to  give  them  boldness  to  publish  such  a  de« 
daration.  .  ♦  * 

Sudi  o^nnions  w%re  expressed  by  public  assemblies  of 

n  d 
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c  HA  P.  every  description  and  were  re-echoed  by  the  patriotic  men- 
ssBssbers  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  April,  Henry  Grattan, 
parliment^.^^^^^  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  anrd  reelected 
abated,  for  his  patriotism,  made  a  motion  in  the  house,  that  no 
pawer  on  earth,  save  the  king^  lords,  and  commons  of  Ir^ 
land,  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland.  A  very  in- 
teresting debate  now  succeeded,  which  lasted  till  six  o^clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  on 
the  well  grounded  assurance,  that  a  ministerial  majority 
stood  engaged  to  reject  it.  Through  gratitude  for  com- 
mercial indulgencies,  the  commons  voted  the  supplies  for 
eighteen  months  longer,  and  made  provision  for  bonoowing 
six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  for  allowing  aq 
increase  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a^year.  With  this  liberality  the  people 
were  not  offended,  but  they  had  other  reasons  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  parliament. 

Beside  their  strenuous  opposition  to  the  motion  of  Heniy 
Grattan,  they  showed  a  disposition  to  give  up  their  own 
privileges  to  the  will  of  the  minister.  The  Irish  ar«ay  had 
been  hitherto  regulated  by  an  English  act  of  parliament, 
but,  in  compliance  with  the  general  opinion,  a  mutiny  bill 
was  introduced  into  our  own  parliament,  and  passed,  which, 
on  being  transmitted  to  England,  was  altered  in  the  Britisb 
^  cabinet,  and  made  perpetual.  Hence  this  bill,  ^vhich  made 
the  army  independent  of  parliament,  was  different  from 
that  of  England,  which  wa^  only  for  a  limited  time,  and 
was  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  constitution.  To 
this  bill,  thus  altered,  the  Irish  parliament  tamely  submkted, 
and  passed  it  into  a  law.  They  also  submittcki  to  ar  stigar 
bill,  altered  by  the  same  cabinet  in  such  a  manlier 'aS  to4)e 
injurious  to  the  commercial  rights  of  Ireland.  These  ob- 
noxious bills  they  pa^ed,  and  rejected  two  very  muc^  de- 
^  siped  by  the  people,  one  for  the  modification  of  Poynings- 

law,  which  had  now  become  injurious  to  civil  liberty,  and 
another  fpr  haying  the  judges  made  independent  of  the 
cA>wn.  The  session  was  prolonged  till  September,  and, 
previous  to  its  conclusion,  the  lord-lieutenant  was  addressed 
in  ii^very  adulatory  style  by  the  commons,  to  whichhemade 
a  suitable  return  in  hif  speepb  to  both  hpuses^  extollioj; 
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them  for  their  patriotic  virtue,  and  for  the  attention  they  chap. 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  ^^ 

The*  people,  however,  did  not  entertain  so  favourable  an  Resolu- 
apinion  of  their  conduct,  and  many  resalutions  of  disappro-^*°J*' ^' 
Uation  were  published,  especially  by  the  volunteers  corps,  ■ 

either  separately  or  collectively  at  their  reviews  during  the 
summer.  At  these  reviews  they  discovered  as  much  know« 
ledge  of  military  discipline  as  could  be  expected  from  per- 
sons of  their  description,  and  both  on  their  way,  and  at  the 
places  where  they  were  reviewed,  they  were  entertained  at 
free  quarters  by  the  people,  who  were  sensible  of  their  me» 
rits,  and  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  their  appearance. 

The  volunteers  having  arrived  at  their  present  degree  of  j^gi^ 
force  under  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire, it  was  imagined  by  the  British  cabinet  that  he  had 
too  passively  permitted  their  increase,  and  therefore  he  was 
removed  from  the  government  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  it  was  ex* 
pected,  vould  be  able  to  check  the  dangerous  spirit  that 
prevailed.  In  this,  however,  the  government  were  disap« 
pointed,  as  the  armed  societies  continued  to  increase,  and 
in  the  year  1781  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  formed 
into  regiments,  and  improved  in  tactics  by  reviews.  At  one 
of  these  was  collected  at  Belfast,  a  body  of  five  thousand 
four  hundred  men,  furnished  with  a  train  of  thirteen  pieces 
of  artillery.     In  their  resolutions  on  these  occasions,  and  \ 

addresses  to  their  revi^wing-generals,  an  ardent  zeal  for  liber- 
ty  was  displayed,  and  discontent  expressed  at  the  corrwption 
of  parliament  and  measures  of  government.  However,  on 
a  trying  emergency,  they  showed  their  attachment,  by  offer- 
ing their  services  to. the  new  viceroy  in  August  1781,  wheti 
the  hostile  fieet  was  in  the  channel,  and  an  invasion  fVom 
France  and  Spain  apprehended.  Still  they  never  lost  sight 
of  the  great  dbjject  that  had  successively  risen  to  their  view, 
a  free  commerce,  and,  as  a  security  for  it,  a  free  parliament. 
They  all,  indeed,  seemed  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  but 
on  an  important  occasion,  attended  with  remarkable  effects, 
the  officers  of  the  southern  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  happened 
to  take  the  lead.    At  a  meeting  of  these,  on  the  twenty- 
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CHAP,  eig^^l^  of  December  1781,  resolutions  in  the  usual  tone  were 
XX.     voted  unanimously,  and  published  in  the  newspapers,  call- 
"•**— ""^  ing  on  all  the  volunteer  associations  in  Ulster  to  send  dele- 
gates  to  Dungannon,  a  central  town,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  1782,  to  deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs. 
MeeUogof     These  resolutions  excited  very  extraordinary  sensations 
^tiS^^^    in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     Government,  in  particular, 
BOO.  took  the  alarm,  and  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  in- 

tended meeting  of  delegates,  but  without  effect.  Even  the 
best  friends  of  the  object  were  apprehensive  of  its  conse^ 
quences,  and  among  these  was  the  earl  of  Charlemont  him« 
self,  who,  as  the  time  approached,  began  to  wish  it  had  not 
been  called.  This  amiable  and  truly  patriotic  nobleman, 
being  now  unable  to  prevent  it,  digested  rescdutions  and 
proceedings  for  this  formidable  assembly,  with  the  assisU 
ance,  among  other  friends,  of  the  two  great  orators  of  the 
commons,  Henry  Flood  and  Henry  Grattan,  who  co-ope- 
rated in  their  endeavours  to  serve  their  country.  When 
the  fifteenth  of  February  arrived,  the  representatives  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  three  companies  met  at  Dungannon. 
Tbeir  reso-  The  resolutions  voted  on  this  occasion,  to  some  of  which 
lutiona.  there  were  a  few  dissenting  voices,  expressed  their  disap- 
probation of  any  body  of  men,  making  laws  to  bind  Ire- 
land, except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  this  kingdom; 
of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  English  and  Irish  privy 
council,  under  pretence  of  Poynings'  law  ;  of  a  mutiny  bil) 
not  limited  in  duration ;  and  of  the  judges  not  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  A  resolution  was  also  voted,  with 
only  two  dissenting  voices,  declaiing  their  consent  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  against  Roman  catholics,  for 
which  a  bill  was  at  that  time  pending.  They  appointed  a 
mode  of  communication  with  the  other  volunteers  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  that  the  general  opinion  should  be  com- 
bined, and  voted  a  very  spirited  address  to  the  minority  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  in  which  the  following  remark- 
able sentence  was  introduced,  *<  we  know  our  duty  to  our 
««  sovereign,  and  are  loyal ;  we  know  our  duty  to  ourselves, 
**  and  are  resolved  to  be  free." 

The  moderate  conduct  of  the  delegates  on  this  occasion, 
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obtained  for  them  great  applause,  and  disappointed  the  ex-  C  H  A  P. 


pectations  of  government,  who  hoped  that  their  violence, 
would  defeat  their  object.      Already  had  both  houses  of  Di^egard- 
parliament  voted  their  thanks  to  the  volunteers,  and  at  theijan^??'" 
beginning  of  the  present  sessions,  which  bommenced  in  Oc« 
tober  1781,  these  thanks  were  repeated  on  account  of  their 
spirited  offer  of  service,  when  an  invasion  was  apprehended 
in  the  summer.     Yet  the  Dungannon  resolutions  seemed  to 
have  no  influence  on  the  parliament,  who  continued  steady 
in  their  support  of  the  ministry^     Hence  the  several  con- 
stitutional questions,  of  which  these  resolutions  took  notice, 
being  again  discussed  before  that  assembly,   the  minister, 
as  usual,  obtained  a  complete  victory.     In  a  debate,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  a  member  in  the  service  of  government, 
who  filled  a  high  department  in  the  law,  in  a  speech  on  the 
aets  imposed  on  Ireland  by  England,  boldly  asserted,  *^  that 
*^  power  constituted  right.^  Also  a  motion  was  rejected,  de- 
claring,  that  the  commons  were  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  from  which  might  be  inferred,  that  they  considered 
their  connexion  with  their  constituents  dissolved. 

Such  a  shameful  disregard  to  the  national  will  excited  Adopted 
If'  It         •  I  by  the  oa- 

a  general  discontent,  as  well  agamst  government,  as  the  re-^tion. 

presentatives  in  parliament,  and  the  people,  considering 
themselves  deserted  by  these,  looked  only  to  the  volunteers 
for  redress.     The  resolutions  of  Dungannon  were  adopted 
by  the  volunteers  of  every  province  throughout  the  king- 
dom, as  was  publicly  signified  in  the  newspapers,  and  those 
who  had  been  friends  to  government,  or  hitherto  lukewarm 
in  the  cause,  being  borne  down  by  the  torrent,  stood  bold- 
ly forward  as  zealous  champions  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  their  country.     Not  only  by  volunteer  corps,  were  such 
patriotic  sentiments  expressed,  but  by  counties,  grand  ju- 
ries, dties,  t^wns,  corporations,  parishes,  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees of  men,  who  openly  declared,  that  they  would  obey 
no  laws  but  such  as  were  enacted  by  the  king,  Jords,  and 
commons  of  Ireland.      A  more  universal  concurrence  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  liberty,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  of  the  world.     The  attainment  of  the 
object  of  their  desire  was,  however,  accelerated  by  another 
cause* 
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CHAP.       The  powerful  aid  of  France  proved  of  sitigular  adnn* 
^^^     tage  to  the  American  colonii^,  in  tb^r  contest  with  the 
Change  of  mother  country,  and  the  capture  of  lord  Comwallis  by  the 
""""*^''.''*  combined  armies,  in  1781,  secured  the  independence  of 
America.     This  decided  success  effected  at  length  the  re- 
moval of  the  British  ministry,  who  reugned  their  situations 
in  1782,  after  having,  by  their  rash  councils,  deprived  Great 
Britain  of  its  flourishing  colonies,  sacrificed  the,  lives  of  a 
hundred  thousand  loyal  subjects,  and  added  at  least  a  hun- 
dred million  to  the  national  debt  of  England.     They  were 
succeeded  by  men  of  more  liberal  principles,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  noble- 
man of  more  political  integrity  than  is  usually  found  in 
modern  times.     As  successor  to  lord  Carlisle,  the  duke  of 
Portland  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Message  of     This  nobleman  arrived  in  Ireland  in  April  1788,  and 
Portland    ^qq^  j^ftgy  g^j^^  ^[j^  following  message  to  parliament,  **  that 
<<  his  miyesty  bdng  concerned  to  find)  that  discontents  and 
^*  jealousies  prevailed  among  his  loyal  subjects  of  Ireland, 
*<  upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,recoiziraended 
<^  it  to  parliament  to  take  the  same  into  their  serious  codsi- 
<^  deration,  in  order  to  come  to  such  a  final  adjustment,  as 
^*  would  afford  mutual  satisfaction  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great 
"  Britain  and  Ireland.'' 

Henry  Grattan  now  rose  to  move'an  address  to  the  king, 
GniitM.°  'S^™*'*^  ^^  ^"®  which  he  had  before  proposed  in  vain.  In 
his  prefatory  speech,  he  pronounced  a  just  eulogy  on  the 
volunteers,  and  boldly  asserted  the  constitutional  rights  of 
his  country.  The  address  expressed  the  unshaken  attaeli- 
ment  of  the  commons  to  his  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment* and  their  sense  of  his  paternal  care  on  the  present 
occasion ;  declared  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  was  an  imperial 
crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  a  distinct  kingdom, 
with  a  parUament  of  her  own,  and  tliat  no  body  of  nien, 
nor  any  other  parliament,  was  competent  to  make  laws  to 
bind  this  nation,  except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
Ireland ;  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  British  act, 
for  the  httitr  securing  the  dependence  of  Ireland^  with  Poyn- 
ing  s'law  in  its  present  form,  and  with  the  perpetual  mu^ 
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tioy  bill ;  assured  his  najesty  of  the  high  respect  they  en-  CHAP, 
tertained  for  the  British  character,  of  the  confideDt  hope. 


they  had  of  sliaring  witli  England  in  her  freedom,  by  their 
being  determined  to  share  also  her  fate,  and  to  stand  and 
fall  with  the  British  nation. 

In  the  present  instance,  a  surprising  versatility  of  prin- 
ciple was  exhibited  by  the  majority  rf  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Though  they  had  constantly  opposed  the  patriots, 
m  their  endeavours  to  attain  constitutional  liberty,  yet  on 
a  change  of  administration,  they  all  at  once  became  converts 
to  their  opinions,  and  found  out  at  last,  that  the  preserva* 
vation  of  the  country  depended  on  the  system  of  the  pa- 
triots being  carried  into  effect.  Acccnrdingly,  the  resolu- 
tion for  an  address  passed  unanimously.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  ministerial  members  of  independent  fortune 
laboured  hard  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, and  endeavoiured  to  show  how  incapable  they  were 
of  being  influenced  in  their  parliamentary  conduct  by  place 
or  emolument.  John  Hely  Hutcheson,.  secretary  of  state, 
and  provost  of  Trinity  college,*  who  delivered  the  message 
from  the  duke  of  Portland,  made  a  splendid  eulogium  on* 
Grattan,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, declaring,  that  he  would  be  considered  by 
posterity  to  have  redeemed  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
His  speech  seemed  .to  glow  with  patriotic  fire,  as  did  that 
of  John  Fitzgibbon,  the  prime  sergeant,  both  of  whom 
defied  any  one  to  prove  that  they  ever  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  parliament,  though  they  acknowledged 
they  voted  with  ministers  against  the  declaration  of  rights, 
on  account  of  the  impropriety  of  moving  it  at  the  time,  a 
pretence  usually  offered  by  such  people  to  justify  their  con- 
duct 

<«  The  viceroy  soon  after  informed  both  houses  that  the  Favourite 
British  legislature  had  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  remove  ?|^^  **' 
the  causes  of  their  discontent,  and  that  his  njajesty  was 
gradously  disposed  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  acts  intended 

to  afford  them  satisfaction.     Of  course  the  following  con- 

•  This  gentleman  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  for  his  senrices  to  govern- 
ment, beside  the  different  valuable  places  «omerred  on  himself,  Jucratirv 
«nplovmeotf  for  several  of  his  famil  v. 
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CH  A  p.  stitutional  acta  were  passed:  one  for  pi^venting  tbe  privy 
-  ,  ■■ ,.  councils  to  alter  Irish  bills,  another  for  the  limitation  of  the 
law  against  mutiny  to  two  years,  a  third  fpr  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  a  fourth  for  the  independeuce  <^  the 
judges.    The  British  parliament  also  agreed  to  repeal  the 
obnoxious  act  passed  in  the  sixth  of  George  I.  clmming  a 
ri^  to  bind  Ireland,  and  depriving  the  Irish  house  of 
lords  of  a  supreme  judicial  power  in  their  own  country. 
Ireland  appeared  to  be  comfdetely  emancipated,  and  to  have 
obtained  a  constitution  equal  to  that  of  her  great  ^st^  is- 
land so  renowned  for  her  liberty. 
Beward  to       In  gratitude  for  the  excellent  favours  conferred,  the  com- 
Gratun.     jjiq^j,  on  the  motion  of  Grattan,  voted  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  twenty  thousand  seamen 
for  the  British  navy.     They  also,  on  the  motion  of  Beau- 
champ  Bagenal,  voted  fifty  thousand  pounds  as  a  present 
to  Grattan  himself  for  his  strenuous  endeavours  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  political  blessing  attained. 
Complimentary  addresses  now  poured  on  Mr  Grattan  from 
all  quarters,  extolling  him  for  his  eminent  services,  and  at 
this  time  he  was  certainly  an  object  both  of  admiration  and 
envy.  Government  would  have  conferred  on  him  any  office, 
however  lucrative,  that  he  would  pleas^  to  accept,  but  he 
disdained  to  take  any  emolument,  save  the  reward  offered  to 
him  by  a  grateful  cotmtry. 
Jealousy  oi     The  patriotic  exertions  of  his  rival  orator,  Henry  Flood, 
Flood.         obtained  a  very  different  reward.      Immediately  on  hi8 
statiding  forward,  during  the  late  administration,  in  sup- 
support  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  country,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  place  of  vico-treasurer,  which  he  had  held 
for  seven  years,  the  most  lucrative  ofRce  in  the  power  of  the 
Irish  government  to  bestow.     Offended  at  the  loss  he  had 
sustained,  the  vote  of  the  commons  in  gratitude   to  Mr 
Grattan  raised  a  jealousy  in*  his  breast,  which  certainly  tar- 
nished his  most  patriotic  efforts.     This  jealousy  was  soon 
shown  by  one  of  his  friends  in  the  house  of  commons  giving 
notice,  that  he  would  move  for  his  restoration  taj  the  office 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  not  that  he  should  get  any 
pecuniary  reward,  as  he  knew  he  was  above  receiring  any 
alms  from  his  country. 
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However,  th%  material  diff^i'ence  of  opinion  between  C  Ha  P. 
Grattan  and  Flood  artose  ftom  the  nature  of  the  security — .— 
which  the  country  had  obtained  by  the  English  pariiament  Hb  doubts 
repealing  th^  sixth  of  Greorge  I,  which  claimed  a  right  to^j^.^ 
bind  Ireland.    The  former  insisted,  that  since  the  act  men- 
tioned the  right,  repealing  the  act  was  in  reality  disavow- 
ing the  right,  especially  as  na  previous  act  existed  laying  a 
positive  el^im  to  such  a  r%ht.     The  latter  argued  that  as 
the  act  was  a  declaratory  act,  the  simple  repeal  of  it  only 
repealed  the  declaration,  but  left  the  claim  stiU  remaining ; 
that  the  very  title  of  the  act,  a  law  for  better  securing  the 
d^adence  of  Ireland,  inferred  the  existence  of  a  previous 
dfflm,  which  was  asserted  by  some  eminent  English  lawyers^ 
and  that  this  assumed  right  had  been  exercised  in  different 
Brki«h  acts,   which  ware  still  unrepealed.    He  dierefore 
inferred  that  nothing  less  than  an  express  renunciation  by 
the  British  parliament  of  all  right  to  legislate  for  Irdand 
would  aflRord  sufficient  security  to  the  nation.     The  great 
contest  on  this  point  between  these  rival  patriots  todc  place 
oni  Mr  Flood's  proposing  to  bring  in  a  bill  declaratory  of 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  Irish  parliament,  on  which  occa* 
sion  he  defended  his  position  by  supereminent  power  both 
of  argument  and  eloquence.     His  force  of  redsoning^  bow- 
ever,  did  not  make  a  suitable  impression  on  the  house,  as^ 
on  a  division,  only  si-x  members  were  found  to  support  his 
motion.    Soon  after  this  famous  parliament  was  prorogued, 
having  passed,  to  satisfy  the  presby  terians,  the  repeal  of  the  July  27, 
sacramental  test,  and  two  acts  in  favour*of  the  catholics,  ^'^^^* 
empowering  them  to  purchase  lands  in  fa&^imple,  remov- 
ing some  penalties  from  their  clergy  on  taking  the  oath  i)£ 
allegiance,  and  allowing  catholics,  under  a  few  restrictions, 
to  educate  youth,  and  to  be  guardians  to  children. 

Previous  to  the  prorogation,  the  volunteers  of  the  several  Change  of 
provinces,  who  took  an  active  p«(rt  in  all  political  subjects,  PVjJ*^^  ®P^' 
had  meetings  to  discuss  the  question  of  renunciation  and 
simple  repeal.  Those  of  Leinster,  Ulster  and  Connaught 
met  and  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  security  afforded,  and  passed  addresses  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  that  effect.  Those  of  Munster  met,  but  did  no- 
ting. However,  the  powerful  arguments  of  Flood,  who  was 
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C  H  A  P.at  first  supported  by  so  hWf  hefftn  riq>i<%  to  make  odd* 
verts  to  bis  opinion.    These  were  increased  by  the  express 
sion  of  a  member  of  tlie  English  bouse  of  lords,  claioiiog 
external  legislation,  and  by  the  equivocal  conduct  of  «» 
EngliiJi  ju^ge.  The  Belfast  first  company  of  volunteersy  at 
a  great  review,  ventured  first  to  declare  themselves  diasalis- 
fied  with  the  present  security,  and  their  argument*  were 
soon  after  strengthened  by  the  powerful  authorky  of  the 
lawyer^s  corps.  The  public  discontent  now  became  genera]^ 
and  afibrded  great  alarm  to  government 
Renuncit.      ^"  ^^^  °^*"  while,  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocfc^ 
Uon  of      ingham,  the  English  ministry  was  changed,  and  earl  Tem- 
'^  pie  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  in  the  place  of  the  duke 

of  Portland,  arrived  in  September  1792.  Uuder  the  sane* 
tion  of  this  nobleman,  and  his  friends  in  administration,  m 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  British  parliament,  whidi,to  their 
honour,  passed  unanimously,  in  January  1783,  <^  for  remov- 
*^ing  and  preventing  all  doubts  concerning  thefexclusive 
^*  rights  of  the  parliament  and  courts  oflreland  in  matters  of  le- 
**  gislation  and  judicature,  ^  &c.  This  bill/enounced  all  ela'un 
of  the  British  parliament  over  this  country,  and  in  this  point 
afforded  complete  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Thus,  by  the 
laudable  exertions  of  the  Irish  volunteers,  and  the  nation 
in  general,  was  the  great  object  so  much  desired  at  length 
attained.  On  this  account  the  earl  of  Templets  administra- 
tion was  very  popular,  and  also  on  account  of  the  economi- 
cal reforms  he  ma4e  in  the  difierent  offices  of  the  castle, 
which  were  certaifily  disagreeable  to  those  who  derived  be- 
nefit from  the  abuses. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  chief  governor  a  new  order  of 
knighthood  was  instituted,  entitled  the  illustrious  order  of 
Saint  Patrick^  with  an  intent  to  afibrd  the  Irish  some  gra- 
tification, by  giving  them  a  mark  of  national  consequence. 
Of  this  order  the  king  was  appointed  sovereign,  the  viceroy 
grand-master,  and  the  archbishop  of  Durham  chancellor. 
The  ceremony  of  installation  was  performed  with  great 
magnificence  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  1783,  thefes. 
tival  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland. 

It  was  the  laudable  intention  of  government  at  this  time 
to  encourage  some  emigrants  of  the  popular  party  from  the 
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little  republic  of  Greneva,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  pre-  CHAP. 

ponderance  of  the  aristocratic  faction  in  their  own  country.     ^^ 

A  track  of  land  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  near  the  united  Attempt  at 

stream  of  the  Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir,  which  was  soon  to^^f"®^*" 
'      .     '  ,  aelUement. 

revert  to  the  crown,  was  intended  for  their  accommooation^ 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  ordered  from  the  treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  scheme,  and  building  a 
town  on  the  spot,  to  be  called  New  Geneva.  The  residence 
of  this  protestant  colony  of  skilful  artisans,  it  was  supposed^ 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  country ;  but  as  these  emi- 
grants insisted,  both  on  being  represented  in  parliament, 
and  being  governed  by  their  own  laws,  the  treaty  was  in- 
temipted,  and  the  intended  settlement  never  took  place. 
Some,  indeed,  came  over,  but  they  thought  so  little  of 
their  new  situation,  that  the  most  of  them,  in  a  short  time, 
left  the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


New  object  of  volunteers — Meetings  on  reform^^oditii 
New  parliament'^National  convenlion^^ReBentment  of  par* 
liament — Conduct  of  convention-^Earl  of  Brtstol^^PUt, 
prime-minister^^Protecting  duties  rejected^^Vioknce  of  Ae 
mob — Call  of  congress^-^Attempts  to  prevent  it — BiversUy 
ofopinions'^Meetingofcongres^^^Commcrcialproposiium 
"^Right'bof/s — Death  of  Euttandr^Discovery  of  frauds  h/ 
Buckingham — Disputes  on  the  regena/'-^Inconsisteney'  of 
parliamcnt'-^Extravagance  of  Buckinghamn^Scane  measure 
pursued — Celebration  of  French  revolution — United  Irish' 
men-^Naiional  guards — Their  suppression — Manifesto  of 
united  Irishmen^^Catholic  committee — Convention — Elective 
franchise  obtaiTied— Popular  bills-^^Gunpowder  and  conveU' 
eionMll^-^War  with  France — Militia  bill-^Defenders,  4t. 
— Attempts  at  reform  renewedr^Seditious  persons  obliged 
to  fly^^Fitzwillum,  viceroy^^Disappointment  at  his  remih 
val. 

^  xxi^*  success  of  #ie  American  colonists  in  their  contest  with 

■I         *     the  mother  country  obtained  for    them  the  acknowledg- 

ject  of  vo-  ^^^^  of  their  independence  from  the  British  court,  in  a  treaty 

iiinietcs.    of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1783.     During  the  continuance  of  the  contest  the  Irish 

people  and  volunteers  considered  their  situation  similar  to 

that  of  those  colonists,  and  Great  Britain,  being  busily 

engaged  with  America  and  her  allies,  found  it  expedient  to 

gratify  the  inclinations  of  Ireland.     On  the  conclusion  of 

the  general  peace,  the  same  necessity  no  longer  existed,  but 

the  Irish  volunteers,  without  seeming  to  reflect  on  this,  were 

unwilling  to  give  up  the  consequence  they  had  acquired  by 

interfering  with  political  subjects,  and  dictating  both  to  the 
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parliament  and  government.  After  obtaining  the  emanci-  C  H  AF. 
pation  of  the  Irish  legislature,  they  now  turned  their  atten*==;=^ 
tion  to  a  new  object,  to  which  they  were  indeed  excited  by 
the  example  of  some  very  eminent  men  in  England,  the 
accomplishment  of  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people 
in  parliament.  This  is  termed  a  parliamentary  reform,  for 
which  there  was  certainly  far  more  occasion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain than  in  Ireland,  the  condition  of  which  country  differs 
materially  from  that  of  the  other. 

Thefirst  military  assembly  of  any  consequence  to  discuss  178S. 
this  business  took  place  at  Lisbum,  when  the  delegates  of  ^®®^°6" 
forty ^ve  vcJunteer  companies  of  Ulster  met  on  the  first  of 
July,  to  deliberate  on  measures  for  a  parliamentary  reform. 
A  committee  was  now  appointed  for  corresponding  with 
other  societies,  and  an  address  passed  to  all  the  volunteers 
ia  IJfkter,  requesting  them  to  appoint .  delegates  to  meet 
at  Dungannon  on  the  eighth  of  September,  in  order  to 
consult  on  the  same  subject  with  the  present  meeting.  In 
compliance  with  this  request,  the  provincial  assembly  was 
convened  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  The  delegates, 
amounting  to  five  hundred,  and  representing  two  hundred 
and  8eventy*two  companies,  passed  a  variety  of  resolu- 
tiiKis  with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform,  pointing  out  the 
dd^s  of  the  present  mode,  and  electing  five  persons  to 
represent  each  county  in  a*  national  convention  appointed 
to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  the  tenth  of  November,  to  which, 
by  an  urgent  address,  they  entreated  the  volunteers  of  the 
other  provinces  ta  send  also  their  delegates.  The  resolu- 
tions and  address  of  the  Dungannon  meeting,  having  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  excited  a  general  fermentation, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  volunteers  in  each  county 
were,  in  due  time,  publicly  convened,  to  appoint  delegates 
for  the  grand  national  convention. 

Previous  to  these  proceedings  another  change  of  ministry  coaiititm. 
bad  taken  place  in  England,  which,  of  course,  had  the 
usual  effsct  on  this  country.  This  change  was  caused  by 
the  unexpected  coalition  of  the  famous  Charles  James  Fox 
^h  his  political  antagonist  lord  North,  for  whom  he  was 
aeeustomed  to  express  a  great  abhorrence,  declaring,  in 
^n  parliambnt,  "  that  he  would  pursue  him  even  to  the 
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e  H  A  P.  «  scaffolds  the  author  of  the  public  ruin.^  But  polhidana 
take  the  advice  of  scripture,  not  to  let  thmr  ammostty  be  <rf 
long  duration,  especially  when  the  expectation  ot*  power 
opd  place  indijces  them  to  forgive  their  enemies. 

New  par-  In  cousequence  of  the  change  above  mentioned,  carl 
Temple,  whose  plan  of  economy  had  gained  him  great  wp- 
plau8e«  was  too  soon  removed  from  the.  government,  and 
succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Northington,  who  arrived  ;n  June 
1783  ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  dissolved  the  parliament. 
The  new  parliament  met,  according  to  proclamation,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  October,  and  unanimously  chose  Edi^uqd 
Sexten  Perry  th^ir  speaker.  The  Icnrd-lieutenant,  in  his 
speech,  recommended  the  usual  dbjeots  to  th^r  consid^ia- 
tion,  and,  in  particular,  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  Mt  on 
meeting  tliem  in  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  and  commercial  advantages,  which  had  been 
so,  firmly  established  in  the  last  pariiament ;  at  the  saow 
time  congratulating  thecti^  on  their  happy  restoration  to  the 
blessings  of  peace,  which  would  naturally  give  spirit  fmd 
effect  to  their  commercial  pursuits. 

After  the  customary  proceedingsof  addresses  and  the  like 
had  been  completed,  Mr  Grattan  call^  the  attention  of  die 
house  to  a  very  melancholy  event,  the  death  of  Waller 
Hussey  Burgh,  who  had  been  made  chief  baron  of  the  ex-»- 
chequer,  and  died  at  Armagh  of  ft  fever  which  he  had  cau|^ 
on  circuit.  Several  members  expressed  their  sorrow  on  th^ 
occasion,  and  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  the  high  character 
of  that  excellent  man.  It  was  mentioned,  that  be  had  four 
daughters  and  one  son,  all  unprovided  for,  and  diat  his  many 
virtues  and  public  services  demanded  that  his  children 
should  be  made  the*  children  of  the  public ;  of  course  Grtt<r 
tian'^s  mptipp  passed  unanimously,  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty  to  make  a  suitaUe  provision  fsr. 
them. 

The  jealousy  that  arose  between  this  gentleman  and  bis' 
rival  Flood,  and  was  daily  increasing,  at  lengthy  in  a  few 
days  after,  broke  out  into  an  open  quarrd  in  the  house, 
Qn  this  occasion,  much  intemperate  language  and  virulokt 
abuse  was  mutually  dealt,  of  which  the  recital  would  be  by 
consistent  with  the  present  sketch.    Ou  the  subject  of  this 
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dispute.  Flood  had  several  addresses  presented  to  him  from  CHAP, 
volunteer  coi^,  condemning  his  opponent  £(»*  making  an . 


iioprovokedj^attack  on  him^  and  in  the, house  of  commons 
tbej:  took  opposite  sides  on  a  question  of  military  retrench- 
raeat,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  f  but  while  Fk>od  was 
emjdojed  in  combating  his  great  rival  in  parliament,  he  was 
called  upon  to  display  his  abilities  in  another,  scene. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  November  17S3,  the  delegates  of  the  National 
iK>ltinteer  army  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and"'"^^"^**^- 
eighty,  met  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Dol^ny  and  pro« 
ceeded  in  reguh^  order  with  their  hats  off,  between  ranks 
of  armed  volunteers,  to  the  Botuuda,  a  space  of  about  .hsJif 
a  mile.  The  earl  of  Charlemon'^  lyas  called  to  the  chair, 
and,  after  mature  discussion,  they  at  last  fixed  on  a  planof 
rpform,  and  entered  into  a  variety  of  resolutions,  expressive 
uf  tlieir  sentlmeAits  on>  the  subject.  It  was  determined,  that 
ilie  counties  should  c(Nitinue  nearly  as  they  wer^  but  that 
the  right  of  voting  for  boroughs  shduld  be  extended,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  tlve  prc^testant  inl^abitants  of  the  neighbouring 
barojny  or  baronies.  A  variety  of  precautions  were  adopted 
iu  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  parliamentary  corruptuKi. 
It  ^a^  now  det^mioed  by  the  convention,  .that  their  plan 
of  reform  sliould*  be  presented  by  colonel  Flood  tf^  die 
house  of  commons,  and  tbis  gentleman,  previous  to  bis  setf- 
tii^  out  for  that  purpose,  tnoved,  ^f  that  the  convention 
*f  should  not  adJQuni  tiU  th^  late  of  l;^is  motion  wasascer- 
"tained.'' 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  being  dressed  in  his^esent- 
volunteer  uniform^  he  brought  the  iJbove  plan  to  tbe  house,  pariiantent. 
and,  ^fter  a  short  pre&ce^  j»oved,  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  Meeting  a  more  equal  represaitation  oi 
the  people  in  parliament.  His  mptipn  was  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  government,  and  especially,  with  great  vehemence, 
by  the  attorney-general,  Barry  Yelvertpn,  who  declared, 
that  the  biU^  having  oHginated  with  an  armed  body  of  men, 
curried  an  insult  to  th^  house,  and  should  be  rejected.  He 
said,  he.  respected  the  volunteers  as  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  ^heir  fifst  line  of  ponduqt,  but  ivhen  they 
turned  into  a  debating  society,  to  reform  the  parliament, 
and  regulate  the  kingdom,  the  questioii  |s  reduced  to  this, 
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CHAP,  whether  the  contention  or  the  piurnanent  of  Ireland  sboidd 
1^^*     deliberate  on  the  affairB  oF  the  nation^?     He  eaid  he  wou]d 
advise  the  voltinteersy  after  hetving  obtained  eotistitution  «id 
oommeroe  to  their  country,  to  be  content  widi  these  benefits, 
axkd  would  reeomtnend  them,  instead  of  didiiting  to  the 
legislature  of  the  kingdom,  to  go  to  their  homes,  cfaai^ 
their  clothes,  and  tu»n  their  swords  into  plpugfe-shares.    In 
reply,  Mr  Fkxxi  dbaerved,  that  it  was  a  hard  case,  that 
aj^n  of  refimn  should  be  rejected  because  agreeiMe  to  die 
iMunteers ;  that  the  motionr  was  introduced  by  him,  and  his 
coadjutor,  Mr  Brownlow,  as  members  of  ^p^rbament^  and 
not  as  ycJunteers ;  that  he  had  not  even,  mentioned  their 
name,  but  that,  if  they  were  aspersed,  he  would  dfefend  ^eir 
conduct  against  all  the  world.    During  the  oetnrse  <^  Ae 
debate,  which  was  very  warm,  and  continued  till  three  d*clock 
next  morning,  Henry  Grattan  declared,  that  he  was  a  de- 
eded fnend  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  that  he  codd 
see  no  im[nopriety  in  having  the  idea  of  paiiiament  and 
vdunteers  blended  together,  as  they  had  already  concurred 
in  establishing  the  constitution,  and  might,  he  hoped,  by 
their  jcint  efibrts,  perfect  the  work  thty  had  begun.     On  a 
divtnon,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  109.* 
A  rescdution  was  then  passed,  that  the  houise  would  suj^rt 
its  rights  and  privileges  against  all  encroachments ;  and  an 
address  ws»  voted  to  the  king,  in  which  the  kurds  concurred, 
assuring  his  majesty,  that  they  were  determined  to  support 
inviolate  the  present  constitution  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. 
Gonauct  of     On  the  first  of  December  colonel  Flood  informed  the 
convttition,  convention,  that  his  bill,  under  pretente  of  its  originating 
with  them,  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  6ommonB,  without 
its  introduction  being  even  allowed,  which  was  wholly  un- 
precedented.    On  this  a  variety  of  inflammatory  resolutions 
were  proposed,  which  were  quashed,  and  others  of  a  more 
moderate' tendency  substituted  in  their  place.     On  the  next 
day  an  address  was  passed  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the 
former  services  of  the  volunteers,  and  imploring  Ins  majesty, 
that  their  humble  wish  to  have  certain  manifest  perversions 
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in  the  parliamentary  representation,  moderatdy  remedied  by  chap. 
the  legislature^  might  not  be  ascribed  to  any  i^rit  of  innor  ' 

vation,  but  to  a  sober  and  laudable  demre  to  uphold  th^ 
coDsUtution,  and  perpetuate  the  cordial  union  of  both  kingf 
doms.  This  address  colonel  Flood, « at  the  request  of  the 
convention,  consented  to  present  to  his  majesty,  and  then 
the  convention  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

Thus  peaceably  terminated  the  exertions  of  this  great 
military  national  convention,  which  at  first  had  excited  such 
alarm  to  government,  that  a  privy  council  was  summoned 
to  consider  on  the  propriety  of  arresting  both  the  chairman 
and  secretary  of  the  meeting.     This  scheme  was,  however, 
abandoned  as  unnecessary,  from  the  well-grounded  conti* 
dencethe  government  had  in  their  own  power,  and  the  firm 
resistance  which  the  parliament  would  mkke  to  the  demands 
of  the  convention ;  a  resistance  which  the  demooratic  mem- 
bers of  that  military  assembly  had  not  probably  expectedi 
and  of  course  were  not  prepared  to  counteract     Besides^ 
men  of  reflection  among  the  volunteers  b^an  at  last  to  per- 
ceive, that  Great  Britain,  being  disengaged  fix)m  f<Mreiga 
wars,  was  enabled  to  direct  all  her  force  to  one  quarts,  and 
crush  all  at  once  any  attempt  they  should  make  to  obtain 
their  object  by  compulsion.     Their  cause  also  became 
weaker,   by  their  not  admitting  the  catholics  into  their 
scheme  of  reform,  who  constituted  such  a  great  majority  of 
the  people ;  nor  had  they  universally  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  protestants,  many  of  whom  thought  the  adv^mtages 
enjoyed  from  the  constitution  in  its  present  form  of  too 
great  consequence  to  admit  of  trying  experiments  by  which 
these  advantages  might  have  been  lost,   and  the  remedy 
made  worse  than  the  disease,  for  while  the  people  were  so 
corrupt,  and  so  much  influenced  by  their  private  interests, 
and  peculiar  prejudices,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  have  been  safe  to  have  trusted  too  much  power  in 
their  hands.     The  volunteer  system  was  also  at  this  time 
become  somewhat  weaker,  by  ministry  having  raised  fenci- 
ble  regiments,  and  detached  from  the  common  cause  the 
commanders  of  volunteer  companies  by  pecuniary  ^nduce^^ 
ments.    Of  course  the  convention,  for  all  these  reasons,  wa^ 

not  so  dangerous  axi  assembly  as  might  be  apprehended^ 

»e 
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CHAP      Amo^  diose  who  dtstii^giiished  theniiebt8  uiapeediar 
'    in»>»»>.^..  qh  t})e  present  occasiod,  wa»  the  enrl  of  Brbtol,  Jx. 

^^j^  afaopof  Denry.  He  wasiqypointed  «  delegate  to  the  last  Dod- 
gannoa  meeting,  to  whidi  he  was  escorted  by  the  Deny 
troop  of  horse,  and  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  diat 
assemUy.  He  was  also  appcnnted  a  delegate  to  the  grand 
national  convention,  and  had  additional  honours  oonfored 
on  him,  beiag  attended  by  the  same  troop  of  horse  aBbefbre> 
and  oamplimented,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  patrio- 
ttttD,  with  presented  arms  by  the  volunteers  of  every  town 
he  passed  through  in  his  way  to  Dublin.  During  Us 
loonttnuanoe  in  that  city  he  refused  to  enter  the  house  of 
IcNcds,  observing  diat  he  could  not  serve  God  and  MoMnmon 
On  adonel  Flood^s  informing  the  (xmveotion  of  the  reception 
he  met  with  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  the  bkbop 
who  proposed  the  inflammatory  resolutions  duit  were 
qoariied.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly  his  lorddiip 
of  course  returned  home  escorted  by  his  usual  li£eguard& 
Addre3se8  now  poqred  in  on  him  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  extcdling  his  public  and  private  virtues.  Tl^is  ex- 
uberance of  applause  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  laudable 
e^ukadon,  as  appeared  by  his  answers,  which  were  diversi- 1 
£ed  by  a  surprising  variety  of  language.  In  these  he  told 
them  candidly,  that  he  was  conscious  of  deserving  the  praises  j 
lie  received,  and  declared  tliat  all  the  powers  of  the  univa^  ' 
would  be  unable  to  shake  his  principles,  which  rested,  he 
assured  them,  on  a  foundation  as  firm  as  the  rock  on  which  I 
his  cathedral  was  built  ^^  They  may  annihilate/'  said  he, 
*<  but  they  caqnot  stagger  me«^  In  the  mean  while  he 
raised  many  new  companies  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  one 
of  his  answers  to  the  volunteers,  applied  the  following  ap 
prc^fMriate  words  of  the  poet 

^  ^   —  Immedicabile  vulnus 

Base  recideQdum. 

His  clergy,  who  no  doubt  thought  it  for  their  interest  to  ha** 
mour  him^  seemed  to  be  animated  with  the  same  military 
spirit  as  their  bishop.  The  recruits  for  the  new  companies 
were  desired,  by  a  public  advertisement,  to  show  themselvef 
to  certain  of  these  who  were  appointj^d  tq  inspect  thein. 


Having  thu8  far  aeoompanied  this  mililarj  prelate  fn  hi^  ^3Jf  ^* 
patriotic  ciureer,  it  maj  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  some- ■ 
puUie tranraefions that  had  previoudy  occurred.  At  the™P^ 
beginning  of  the  session  a  resokiticHi  was  passed,  requiring 
that  for  the  future  a  session  of  parliament  should  be  held 
every  y«u*;  and  some  time  (/ter  another  one,  allowing  the 
kmi*lieutenant  &ur  thousand  pounds  a^year  additional 
salary.*  This  sum  lord  Northington  would  not  accept,  but 
bis  siicce»or  did  not  think  himself  bound  in  honour  to  re^ 
ftise  it  Different  retrenchments  boA  in  civil  and  military 
appointments,  were,  under  the  auspices  of  government,  on 
the  point  of  being  tidcen  into  consideration  by  parlianient, 
bat  while  affairs  were  in  this  situation  intelligence  arrived^ 
before  the  Christmas  recess,  that,  on  account  of  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  IncBa  bill,  Charles  Fox  with  his  fri^ids  were 
dismissed  from  office,  and  William  Pitt,  3on  of  the  late  fa^ 
mous  earl  of  Chatham, with  his  party ,substituted  in  his  place: 
Lord  Northington,  l^e  lord-heutenant,  of  course  prepared 
for  his  departure,  of  whom  it  is  but  justice  to  own,  that 
there  were  no  mean  jobs,  or  scandalous  profusioo,  during  his 
short  administration. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  1784,  bi»  succesacnr,  the  178* 
duke  of  Butland,  arrived,  who  made  no  material  chimge  of 
the  public  officers  of  government,  as  these  gentlemen  genis* 
lally  possess  a  happy  compliance  of  principle,  and  yield  to 
the  prevailing  current  of  English  politics.  Theadvances^ 
ment  of  William  Pitt  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  appear*^ 
ed  auspicious  for  the  attainment  of  parliamentary  ref(H*m  in. 
Irehnd,  as  that  gentleman  had  distinguished  himself  as  9 
zealous  advocate  for  it  in  England.  Acoordin^y,  Hemry 
Flood,  being  supported  by  several  petitions,  made  a  motion 
in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  effecting  a  more  equal  repretentatioa 
of  the  people  in  parliament.  On  this  occasion  be  was  treat- 
rf  with  more  respect,  ^being  allowed  to  bring  hi  tbp  bill, 
biit  on  the  first  reading  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  DMJoferity.* 
These  repeated  disappointments  with  respect  to  this  fa- 
vourite object  produced  in  dfferewl  persows  a  greater  or 
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CHAP,  less  degree  of  resentment,  according  to  their  different  ha« 

^^^'     mours.     However,  many  severe  invectives  were  about  this 

""""""""""  time  published  against  government^  wbidi  w«re  slmrpoied 

by  some  inddents  that  naturally  fiili  in  here. 
Protecting      The  free  trade  granted  to  the  Irish  nation  was  not  as  yet 
iect^'^^   attended  with  all  those  advanti^es  that  the  ardent  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  had  expected.  Severe  indigence  prevailed 
in  many  parts,  but  especially  among  the  labouring  Wodien 
manufacturers  of  Dublin,  who  made  loud  CQmplaints  of  iht 
distresses  they  endured  from  want  of  employment.     It  wa§ 
observed,  that  while  the  manufactures  and  commoditks  of 
England  were  subject  to  a  trifling  charge  on  importatioD 
into  Ireland,   her  own  manufactures,  one  only  excq>ted, 
that  of  linen,  were  by  excessive  duties  in  a  manner  prohibit- 
ed from  entering  the  English  ports.     It  was  stirenuoiidy 
urged,  that  protecting  deities  were  necessary  to  foster  tbe 
infant  manufactures,  and  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  consume 
those  goods  which  native  ingenuity  and  industry  would  pro- 
duce.    In  conformity  to  this  opinion  Luke  Gardner,  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Dublin,  towards  the  end  of  the  ses^n 
introduced  resolutions  towards  effecting  that  purpose,  but 
they  were  opposed  with  g'reat  vehemence.    The  chief  argu- 
ment produced  against  it  was,  that  it  would  be  ungratelul 
to  thwart  England  by  such  regulations,  after  the  liberality 
she  had  lately  displayed  towards  Ireland,  and  also  inpoUtk, 
as  it  might  cause  her  to  lay  a  similar  duty  on  Irish  linens, 
the  exports  of  which  to  that  country  was  supposed  toexce^  in 
value  all  the  goods  imported  thence.    Several  persons^  it  was 
owned,  especially  the  honourable  mover,  on  whose  estate 
woollen  manufacturers  reside,  might  be  served  by  sudi  a 
bill,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  enrich  a  few  individuals  at 
the  expense  of  all  Ulster  and  Connaugbt.     The  rescdutbns 
were  of  course  rejected  by  a  vi^t  majority. 

One  of  the  {»rindpal  opposers  of  the  system  of  protecting 
duties  was  John  Foster,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
had  always  paid  a  partitsular  attention  to  the  agriculture 
and  trade  of  Ireland,  and  at  that  time  framed  a  bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which  has  since 
been  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  country.  His  conduct  oA 
this  occasion  made  hfm  e^tremdy  otnioxious  to  the  pppo^ 
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site  party,  wlio  hired  news-writers  to  abuse  him  in  the  c  H  A  P* 
puUic  papers.  In  U)e  Vcdimteer'^s  Journal,  that  gentleman^  ^^  '  „ 
who  was  a  leal'  friend  to  his  country,  was  exhibited  in  a 
picture  hanging  on  a  gallows,  and  all  that  low  scurrility  was 
applied  to  him,  which  dulness,  excited  by  malice,  is  ac« 
customed  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  true  wit  and  genuine 
satire.  The  prints,  cMie  Carey,  who  afterwards  went 
to  America,  was  summoned  before  the  house  of  comimons^ 
and  ordered  to  be  confined  in  Newgate.  While  he  was  in 
the  custody  of  the  deputy-seijeant  at  arms,  he  grossly  abus- 
ed that  officer,  calling  him  a  rascali  and  the  tool  of  a  vencd 
parliament.  His  journal,  during  his  confinement,  was  as 
violent  as  ever.  One  day  a  letter  of  bis  to  his  paragraph- 
writer  was  intercepted,  in  which  he  said,  <<  that  persecution 
^^  was  often  the  lot  of  those  who  laboured  in  the  best  of 
*^  causes,  and  begged  he  would  insert  in  the  next  journal  a 
**  whole  column  of  nervous  paragraphs.'** 

On  account  of  the  odium  thus  excited  agiunst  him,  Mc 
Foster  found  it  expedient  to  apply  for  a  body  of  soldiers 
to  guard  bis  house,  and  attend  him  to  parliament  Enraged 
at  these  public  defamers,  he  had  a  bill  passed  for  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  required  all  printers  and  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  to  gire  in  their  names  to  the  stamp- 
office  upon  oath,  and  also  enacted,  that,  any  one  ^carrying 
about  a  hand-bill  unstamped,  containing  a  libel,  and  refus- 
ing to  tell  the  printers  name,  should,  if  convicted,  be  con- 
fined three  mondis  in  jail.  On  the  fourteenth  of  May  it 
got  the  royal  assent,  when  parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
Carey,  of  course,  dismissed. 

This  bill,  which  at  first  was  much  more  severe,  but  after-     - 
wards  moulded  into  its  present  form,  was  still  considered  as  Violence  of 
a  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  the  press.     It  therefore  con- *^  mob. 
tributed,  with  the  loss  of  protecting  duties,  to  enrage  the 
Libarty-mob  of  BuUin,  sharpened  by  hunger,  and  pushed 
on  by  factious  demagogues.     These  desperadoes,  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  began  to  exercise  their  violences  on  the 
peaceable  inhabitants.     Many  of  those  who  sold  English 
goods,  and  the  generality  of  the  poor  tailors,  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  wosk  themy  were  dragged  by  these  ruffians 
frem  their  fiunilies  jinto  the  Liberty:,  stri^pfed  stark  naked 
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CHAP.  tlMre,  and  tarred  and  feathered  after  the  Aasericaii  mock. 
^^  •  Thia  was  rather  the  sligbteet  punisbmenty  for  not  a  few 
were  dodced  in  the  canal  ami!  Ifaey  were  abnoet  dead»  and 
some  were  really  put  to  death.  Siich  acta  were  oootiiuied 
with  greater  or  less  violence  until  about  the  ead  of  Sq»ten- 
ber,  though  some  of  the  rioters  were  now  and  then  aj^pre- 
hended  and  punislied.  Once,  while  one  of  them  was  whip* 
ped  through  the  town,  the  mob  threw  stones  at  the  guard, 
who  fired  on  them  in  their  own  defence,  and  kilkd  some  of 
tbem.  Quarrels,  indeed,  had  frequently  taken  place  between 
the  mob  of  Dublin  and  the  garrison^  and  hence  arose  a 
savage  custxm  of  bougbing  sokbers,  which  had  increased  so 
much  that  it  was  found  neoessary  to  pass  an  aot  for  levykig 
a  maintenance,  daring  life,  on  the  citiseos  of  Dublin  fin: 
every  soldier  thus  disabled. 

la  the  mean  while  various  rss^tions  were  paUiahed  by 
volunteer  corps,  and  others,  expressing  their  disapprobatisD 
of  public  measures.  In  some  the  want  of  prateetiog  duties, 
in  others  Foster^s  bill,  and  tbe  refusal  of  a  more  equal  r6- 
presenti^ion,  were  the  chief  subjects  of  coeifdmit.  The 
people,  by  constant  praotice,  had  got»  as  it  wase,  a  knack  at 
fermii^  resolutions  and  addresses,  that  w^e  often  punish- 
ed on  trivial  oocasioos,  and,  of  course,  became  ia^aificant 
by  their  frequency.  The  lent  real  or  apparent  grievoooe 
readily  produced  a  brood  of  these,  as  the  people  were  pieli* 
fio  in  productions  of  this  kind,  being  fond  of  displayii^ 
Aeir  imaginary  authority,  at  least  upon  paper. 
Call  of  Yef  there  was  no  public  meeting  that  made  such  a  noise 

congress.    ^^  ^|^j^  ^^^  ^  ^l^^^  ^  ^^  Aggregate  Body  of  Dublin^  eoa- 

vened  by  the  sheriffs  on  tbe  aeventk  of  June.  A  series  of 
resolfttions  were  then  voted,  asserting  the  right  of  the 
people  to  a  &^uent  etection  and  free  representation,  com* 
plaining  of  oppressive  bills  passed  last  sessions,  widi  other 
grievances,  and  recommending  *^.tfae  extension  of  tbe  right 
<*  of  siifirage  to  their  Roman  catholic  brethren,  still  p»- 
<^  serving  the  present  protettant  government  ct  the  oounlry) 
<^  as  a  measure  fraught  with  the  happifflit  consequence  aad 
<<  highly  conducive  to  civil  liberty.**^  A  conauMtlee  was  then 
chosen  to  prepsure  an  address  to  the^per^plev  and  a  petitba 
to  the  king,  wtneh  were  to  be^laid  befixra^  anadier  meetiag 


appointed  -fe  the  ttP^ty-fis!3t  of  the  same  month.    At  this  CH  A  P. 
meeting  James  N^per  Tandy,  fipotetaw  of  the  committee^  \ 


\9ho  had  already  distii^uiahed  himself  by  his  zeal,  read  to . 
the  assembly  the  address  and  petition,  which  were  approved. 
The  fiorm^r  recommended,  that  five  persons  should  be  elect- 
ed frooi  each  county,  dty,  and  great  town  in  the  kingdom, 
to  meet  in  Dublin,  in  national  congress,  (an  invidious  word) 
c»i  the  twenty<»fifth  day  of  Oetobear;  the  latter  stated  the 
different  objects  of  their  complaint,  requesting  a  redress, 
and  insinuated  a  demre  that  bis  maje^y  would  dissolve  the 
parliament. 

When  this  petition  was  presented  to  the  lordJieutenant» 
in  order  to  be  tranfflsiitted  to  the  king,  he  promised  a  com- 
plianoe  with  their  request,  but  dedared  his  resolution  of  cpn- 
veying,  at  the  same  time,  <<  his  entire  disapprobation  of  it, 
/*  as  tending  to  weaken  th^  authority  oi  the  Jaws  and  pa^- 
^<  liattx^it  of  Ireland*^  Petitk>ns  o£  the  same  tendency  from 
oth&t  places  were  also  voted,  especially  one  from  Belfast^ 
wbidi  vety  modestly  requested  his  nnyesty  to  dissolve  the 
present  parliament,  and  summon  a  new  one,  accoording  to 
sudi  a  plan  as  the  national  coi^ress  should  digest  This 
petition  being  transmitted  to  Pitt,  the  miniver,  for  pre^en«f 
tation  to  the  throne,  he  observed  in  i^jdy,  ^^  that  he  still 
*«  eontinoed  a  zealous  friend  to  a  reform  in  parliam^it,  but 
*^on  grounds  very  different  frcua  those  adopted  in  their 
^^  petition,  and  that  he  considered  what  was  there  proposed 
^^  as  tending  to  produce  still  greater  evils  than  any  of  those 
**  which  the  friends  df  reform  were  desirous  to  remedy.'' 

Exelrtions  were,  however,  made  in  the  mean  time  to  effect  Attempts 
the  object  of  the  i^gr^ate  meeting.    In  particular,  James  5^  prevent 
Napper  Tandy,  at  the  desire  of  the  meeting,  wnKe  circular 
letters  to  the  several  sheriffs  of  every  county,  imd  the  chief 
magistrates  of  every  city  or  lai^  town  to  convene  the  people 
^  the  purpose  of  choonng  dd^ates  to  congress*    A  few  of 
them  consented,  but  the  generality  refused,  being  intimidat- 
^  by  the  threats  of  the  attomey*general  Fitzgibbon,  who 
assured  them  by  letter,  that  he  would  prosecute  any  sheriff 
o^  Gfthet  magistrate  who  would  call,  or  preside  at,  a  public  , 
meeting  convened  on  Bvock  a  business.     Accordingly  he  pro. 
9^edto  file  laformBtions  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
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CH  AP.againstinagtsCrates  who  had  prerided  atsuch  meetu^  ptr* 
*  ticularly  against  the  higb*Bhertf  of  the  county  of  DaUin, 
who  was  depnved  of  his  oAce,  fined,  and  confined  in  New- 
gate for  a  week.  His  punishment  would  have  been  much 
more  severe,  had  he  not  behaved  very  submissively^  plead- 
ing ignorance,  and  begging  pardon  for  the  ofience  he  had 
committed.  Proceedings  of  a  simiUur  kind  were  taken  against 
the  printers  of  new^apers  who  had  published  the  obnoxious 
resolutions  of  such  assemUies.  Yet  the  legality  of  these 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  King^s  Bench  was  very  much 
questioned,  and  became  afterwards  the  subject  of  strict  in^ 
vestigation  in  parliament 

Notwithstanding  the  obstructions  thus  occanoned,  many 
of  the  great  towns  and  some  of  the  counties,  met  of  them- 
selves. The  town  of  Belfast  chose  the  patriotic  bishop  of 
Deny  as  one  of  its  delegates,  but  his  Imxlship  dedised  ac- 
cepting of  its  delegation,  offering,  as  an  exoise,  that  he  mint 
wait  till  the  town  of  Londonderry  liekl  its  meeting,  as  he 
must  give  it  the  preference,  should  it  resolve  to  choose  him. 
Accordingly  it  met  and  chose  him  a  delegate,  on  which  he 
consented  to  attend  ;  but,  when  the  time  came,  he  made 
some  apology,  and  did  not  go.  The  bishop^s  falling  off  at 
this  critical  juncture  was  not  owing  to  the  proposal  of  ex- 
tending the  right  of  voting  to  catholics,  which  was  a  &- 
vourite  object  of  his,  but  to  a  message  he  received  from  the 
prime  minister,  warning  him  to  keep  from  the  intended 
meeting,  or  to  abide  the  consequence.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  owned,  even  by  tliose  who  '  disapproved  of  the 
political  opinions  of  this  prelate,  that  he  was  entitled  to  bigli 
commendation  for  his  rare  and  disinterested  disposal  of  ec- 
clesiastical preferments. 

Dif  ersity       The  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  catholics  was 
lo  opinions  /.        ^ .  ,      i  i-         /.  , 

a  measure  for  which  the  generality  of  protestants   at  that 

time  w^e  not  prepared.  Hence  the  proposal  of  the  aggre^ 
gate  meeting,  already  mentioned,  tended  to.pwduce  dis- 
union, especially  among  the  volunteers,  which  certainly 
was  very  agreeable  to  government.  The  volunteer  corps 
of  Ulster,  in  their  address  to  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  their 
general,  at  their  review  in  July,  expressed  their  <^  satis&c- 
^<  tion  at  the  decay  of  those  prejudices  which  liad.  so  bag 
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(( involved  ike  nation  in  feud  and  disunion;  a  ctisunion  CHAP. 
*«  which,  by  limiting  the  righis  ofsuffragcy  had,  in  a  great  -^^^* 
*<  degree,  fostered  the  aristocratic  tyrannyj  die  source  of 
"  every  ^ievance.^  In  his  reply,  the  earl  professed  himself 
**  free  from  every  illiberal  prejudice  against  the  catholicst 
*^  but  could  not  refrain  from  the  most  ardent  {entreaties  to 
*^  the  armed  association  to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which 
*^  would  fatally  impede  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite 
"  purpose.^  Of  the  prquriety  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa^ 
sion  a  diversity  of  opinicms  was  entertained  according  to  the 
habitsand  prejudices  of  particular  people.  The  Irish  bri- 
gade, a  regiment  of  volunteers  composed  almost  entirely  of 
catholics,  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  him,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  he  received^the  thanks  of  the  corp(»ration  of  the 
city  of  Dublin. 

Svch  was  the  contrariety  of  opinions  by  the  unexpected  Meetiog  of 
pfoposal  of  the  aggr^ate  meeting.    The  national  congress,  ^"^®"' 
however,  which  it  had  appointed,  assembled  in  Dublin  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October ;   but  as  it  was  far  from  being 
complete  in  point  of  number,  after  a  session  of  three  days  it 
adjourned  to  the  twentieth  of  January,  having  passed  reso- 
lutions similar  to  those  of  the  aggregate  meeting,  and  an  ad- 
dress to  the  several  counties  and  towns  not  represented  at 
tl^is  assanbly,  requesting  than  to  send  delegates  to  the  next 
The  second  meeting  of  congress,  on  the  twentieth  of  Janu- 
ary 1785,  was  much  more  numerous,  consisting  of  above  two 
hundred  members,  the  representatives  of  twenty-seven  coun- 
ties, and  of  most  of  the  considerable  towns.     The  proceed- 
ings appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  with  those  be- 
fore adopted  ;  but  on  the  pressed  application  to  the  house 
of  commons,  it  was  agreed  to  confine  themselves  to  the  most 
general  terms,  leaving  the  mode  of  redress  as  open  as  possi- 
ble to  the  legislature. 

The  business  of  congress  being  thus  quietly  setUed,  it  is  ^^^^^ 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  ciai  propo- 
which  also  met  on  the  twentieth  of  January.  The  lord-lieu- ^^^^^^"^ 
tenant  in  his  qieech  informed  them,  it  was  his  Majesty'^s 
wish,  that  they  should  frame  a  plan  for  finally  adjusting 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
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CHAP.  wMeb  the  iftt«MU  of  bolfaeowtries  should  bo  oquflKy^so- 
^^^  sukedL  Thii  was  agreeable  to  an  addresB  to  the  Icing  on 
the  santto  saliject  at  the  ckoo  of  die  last  soMiotw^  ir  order 
that  some  amends  diould  be  made  for  the  losa  of  pioteeimi^ 
duties.  Atcofdingly,  Mr  flecretarj  Orde,  on  the  serenlii  dT 
Febmarj,  proposed  ten  propositions,  traiKmilted  from  ike 
prime  minister  of  England,  on  the  commerce  of  the  two 
eonntries,  with  a  yerf  Hbend  speech,  setting  Ibrth  the  ho- 
nesty of  his  intentions,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland*  The  porpoit  of  these 
propositions,  which  were  afterwards  made  eleven,  seeoied 
on  the  whole  to  be,  that  England  and  Iretaaid  riumld  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to  tmde  and  com* 
merce,  and  that  they  should  mutually  gire  each  other  the 
preference.  They  therefore  seemed  to  be  just  and  eqniW 
able,  and,  notwithstanding  some  objections,  passed  boA 
bouses  with  great  applauae*  They  were  then  returttedfn 
England  for  the  discussioB  of  the  British  legiriatare,  wbeie 
eoncnn^ence  would  have  establiriied  a  commercial  tiei^, 
highly  beneficial  to  Ireland,  with  ultifiMitely  at  least  equal 
advantage  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  Mind  and  malignant 
spirit  of  conimercial  jedoosy  soon  raised  an  darm. 

Petitbns  from  every  part  of  England  poured  into  pariiSF 
ment  against  the  whole  system,  witnesses  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  *the  house,  and^lawyers  employed  to  speak  against 
it.  The  chief  argument  used  was,  that  Ireland,  1^  her  in*' 
feriority  of  taxation,  and  consequent  cheapness  of  laboia^ 
might  be  aUe  to  underselt  England  in  her  ow  markets; 
but  it  was  not  considered,  as  proved  by  experience,  first, 
that  scamty  of  fuel,  the  want  of  capital,  of  skill,  and  indus- 
try, more  than  counterbalanced  that  supposed  advantoge ; 
and,  secondly,  that  parliaiilent  would  take  care  tolayoa 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  increased  ability  of  the  countrjf. 
Of  this  an  instance  was  given  this  very  session  ;  for  imme- 
diately on  the  propositions  being  passed,  before  thdr  fafe 
in  England  could  be  known,  the  chancellor  of  the  exdie- 
quer  brought  forward  new  taxes  to  the  amount  df  a  hun. 
dred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  upon  the  score  of 
the  great  commercial  benefits  which  the  county  ¥ras  on  the 
point  of  obtaining. 
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The  expectatioti8»  however^  entertained  of  diefle  benefit!  CHAP. 
were  unhappily  disi^pointed,  for  the  prime  minifiter,  Pitit     ^^^ 
ioipcNnuned  by  the  numerous  petitions^  and  thwarted  in  his 
libeed  intentions  by  his  great  opponent  Fox,  was  obliged 
to  new  model  the  whde  {dan.     Hence  the  eleven  origimd 
propositionB  wore  multiplied  to  twenty,  whidi  bore  but  lit* 
tie  resembbmee  to  the  others,  for  instead  of  the  systan  of 
redprocal  idvanti^^e,  these  propo^ons,  by  the  alterations 
and  amendments  of  the  Arittsh  imrdsrad  commons,  seemed 
to  offer  but  litde  more  to  Ireland  than  an  equality  of  taxe% 
an  equality  of  burthens.     The  fourth  proposition  set  forth 
that  the  British  parliament  should  bind  Ireland,  as  the  par« 
Uament  of  this  country  was  only  allowed  to  raster  the  acta 
of  die  other  with  respect  to  commerce.     The  propositions 
"tme  therefore,  when  made  known,  received  with  universal 
abhorrence,    and  petitions  were  presented  to  parliament 
i^ssBst  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  .kingdom.     The 
ladi  secretary  Orde,  couldfnot,  dierefore,  with  any  face  pro* 
pose  them  to  the  house  of  commons,  but  on  the  twelfUi  of 
At^ctiBt  brought  in  a  bill  founded  on  them^^which>  he  sup* 
posed,  would  be  more  palatable.  His  motion,4iowever,  met 
wkh  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  after  a  vehement 
contest^  whidi  continued  till  nine  in  the  rooming,  was  car- 
ried in  a  very  full  house,  only  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.* 

Diseouraged  by  this  small  majority  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  bummMs,  the  sec^etury,  on  the  fifteenth,  having  moved 
die  readmg  and  printing  of  the  bill,  anoounced  his  detev'^ 
amuition  to  proceed  no  farther  with  it  on  the  present  ses- 
sien,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  revived  at  neglected  by  the  pub« 
lie*  Such  was  the  failure  of  a'  plan,  which  was  never 
after  renewed  in  the  par&ament  of  either  kingdom,  and  the 
popular  joy  at  the  event  was  diqfdayed  by  general  illumi* 
nations.  Resolutions  were  now  renewed  not  to  import 
English  manufaetures,  and  the  attempts  <^  the  popukc^  to 
enfore  them  occasioned  some  tumults  and  alarms.  Previous 
to  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  which  took  {^ace  in  Sep- 
tmber,  the  ftpeaker,  Edmund  Sexton  Perry,  resigned  from 
(be  infirmities  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jchn  Foster, 
•Ave8l27.-NoeslC8. 
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CHAP  the  chancellor  of  the  Exdicquer,  wlio  wasdected  by  the  une* 

^^^'     nimous  vote  of  the  hpose. 

178&         The  session  of  the  next  year,  1786,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able  for  passing  an  act  for  the  eftabiishraent  of  a  poliee  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  place  of  its  former  watdu    As  a 
heavy  tax  was  now  imposed  on  the  metropcdis  for  the  m«ii- 
tenance  of  public  oflBoers  appoifnted  by  the  crown,   whose 
influence  in  the  corporation'  was  thus  augmented,  it  mtfa- 
rally  gave  the  dtizens  great  o8*ence.     Apprdiennve  ^its 
consequence,  they  exerted  themselves  against  it,  durii^  its 
progress  through  the  house,  and  hence  unavailing  cq^posKltOQ 
was  made  to  it  by  the  patriots.     The  disturbances  that  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  city  finrmed  a  |Hretence  for  passing 
this  obnoxious  act. 
l^ght  hoys     Disturbances  of  a  different  kind  lurose  in  the  south  Ubs 
year.      The  persons  engi^cd  in  them  styled  themsdTW 
Bight-boys,  and  resembled  their  predecessors  the  White* 
boys  in  every  thing  but  tlie  name.    Their  demgns  were  to 
rob  the  established  clergy  of  thehrincomes^owhidi  they  wcfe 
excited  by  some  perscms  legally  informed.     Such  men  si^ 
gested  to  the  fermersto  enter  into  a  combination,  undex  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  neither  to  take  their  tkhes,  nor  as- 
asust    any  clergyman  to  draw    them.      Fat  this   par- 
pose  the  form  of  a  summons  according  to  law  was  suf^dbad, 
of  which  many  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  Cork,  and 
afterwards  distributed  through  all  Munster.      But  the  ia- 
surrection  began  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  the  people 
collected  in  catholic  chapels,  and  took  an  oath  to  obey  the 
carders  of  captain  Bight,  and  to  fleece  the  clergy*     They 
engaged  that  a  great  number  should  summon  each  eleigy- 
man  to  draw  their  tithe  aa  the  same  day,  and  to  allow  no 
proctors.  They  published,  indeed,  a  tithing  table  at  a  veiy 
low  rate,  according  to  which  they  promised  to  pay,  but  they 
did  not  adhere  to  it.     The  insurrection  ext^M^  fn>m  the 
county  of  Kerry  to  the  county  of  Cork,  and  other  counties^ 
Munster,  and  the  insurgents  would  moi^h  in  bodies  oi  sone 
tliousands,  without  arms,  administering  their  oaths  of  obe* 
dience  to  captain  Bight,  and  giving  out  their  laws.  Those 
who  did  not  obey  were  punished  with  the  same  savage 
crueky,  that  the  White-boys  inflicted  on  those  who  gave 
them  offence*    Many  of  the  country  clergy  in  the  diocese 
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-of  Coik,  and  of  Olayiie,  in  dread  of  their  lives,  todc  refuge  c  H  a  P. 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  left  their  parishes  and  their  tithes  ^^^ 
exposed  to  the  insargenis.  In  their  designs,  they  were  se- 
c»etly  enoniraged  by  «ome  gentlemen  of  landed  properly,  in 
hopes  of  getting  their,  estates  eiconerated  from  tithes,  and 
tberefiore,  f^  long  as  their  schemes  were  confined  to  curtail- 
ing the  dmcal  revenue,  notwithstanding  the  cruelties  they 
committed.  Utile  or  no  opposition  was  given  to  them,  but 
irbea  they  proceeded  to  limit  the  rents  of  lands,  raise  the 
price  of  labour,  and  oppose  the  collection  of  hearth-money, 
a  loud  damour  of  insurrection  was  exdted,  and  it  was  then 
deemed  expedient  to  resist  their  designs. 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fdlowing  year,  an  1791; 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  for  preventing  tumijtltuous  as- 
semblies  and  illegal  combination.  On  this  occasion,  the  at- 
tom^*general,  John  Fitzgibbon,  who  had  made  an  accu- 
rate inquiry  into  the  affair,  exonerated  the  clergy  from  the 
blame  of  extorU(m,  declaring,  that,  instead  of  the  tenth, 
their  legal  demand,  hardly  any  of  them  received  the  twen* 
tieth ;  that  of  course  the  insurrection  was  not  owing  to  them, 
hi|t  to  the  landlords,  who  ground  the  peasants  to  powder  by 
enormous  rents,  charging  them  six  pounds  an  acre  for  their 
land,  and  obliging  them  to  work  for  them  for  five-pence 
a-day,  by  which  they  were  unable  not  only  to  pay  the  cler» 
gy  their  due,  but  even  to  get  food  and  raiment  for  them- 
selves,  and  that  some  landlords  had  incited  their  tenants  to 
rob  the  clergy  of  their  titlies,  not  for  the  purpose  of  allevi- 
ating their  own  distresses,  but  with  a  view  of  adding  the  va^ 
lue  of  these  tithes  to  the  merciless  rack-rents  already  im- 
posed. It  appeared,  indeed,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
the  generality  of  magistrates  had  been  criminally  neglectful 
of  their  duty. 

In  October  of  this  year,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  to  the  Death  U 
wuth  of  Ireland,  died  the  duke  of  Rutland,  of  a  feverish  ^"^^*~^ 
complaint,  occasioned  by  intemperance.     His  many  amiable 
^ftd  social  qualities  caused  his  death  to  be  universally  re- 
gretted, though  the  expenses  of  government  had  been  pro- 
digiously increased  during  his  administration. 

His  successor,  earl  Temple,  now  marquis  of  Buckingham,  Discovery 
who  met  the  Irish  parliament  in  tfanuary  1788,  immediate^  ^^*^^^^ 
ly  on  his  arrival  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  abuses  ingbam. 
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CHAP,  'm the TariotM «iAocs a(  the eaiUe,  wUch b» hai b«o anr- 

▼entcd  from  oompletii^  fay  bk  sudden  remotaL  The  ^ 
ten  of  pemilatioii  was  now  found  to  be  enonaoos;  n^festy 
•tores  were  openly  ^nbesaled ;  arms»  coadeBmcd  at  viBekas^ 
were  earned  away  tbrongh  one  gate  of  tbe  castlct  md 
brougbtbacktbrottghanother,  asif  newlypoiebased.  Tlie 
same  fraudulent  {dan  was  pursued  in  other  departniwili. 
Hence  clerks  in  suboidinatd  offices,  with  tbe  nominal  mbh 
ries  of  a  hundred  a^year,  were  enabled  to  IWe  in  «  splendfid 
style.  Their  accounts  being  severely  inve^igated  bylbe 
viceroy,  tbe  fraud  was  deteeted,  and  a  demand  nurfe  of  no- 
mediate  payment,  which  tbreW  the  d^ultars  into  sasii  a 
panic,  that  some  of  them  fled  the  kingdom,  some  by  en- 
treaties and  promises  eluded  the  blow,  and  some  had  te« 
course  to  the  hcMTible  expedient  of  suicide. 

At  this  pcnnt  the  marquis  was  obhged  to  stop  in  bb  fim 
c^  refimnation  and  economy^  having  no  authority  to  csMid 
it  to  useless  places  and  pensions^  that  unforttmately  wise 
found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  niajon^  in 
parliament  for  tbe  court,  the  great  object  of  a  diief  govm* 
or,  which  could  not  be  attained,  such  was  the  corfupties-tif 
the  legislature,  even  in  matters  of  undoubted  ut^ky,  iriA* 
cmt  a  profase  donation  of  the  public  money. 
"  17S9.  The  corrupt  disposition  of  the  Irish  parliam^t  wa85  «a^ 
Disputes  j^  ^)|0  present  government,  eminently  disfdayed  in  a  f sr* 
regency,  ticukr  instance.  A  disorder,  which  attacked  thekb^in 
aummer,  having  terminated,  in  Novemberl786,  in  a  aiM* 
tal  d^ang^ment,  bis  majesty  was  of  course  incapdlde  ot  ptt« 
farming  the  various  functions  of  sovercigDiy.  In  that  tase, 
as  was  natural,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  applied  r^eat, 
but  under  severe  restrictions  imposed^m  him  by  tiie  BmAA 
parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  prime  minister.  It  nisof 
coarse  expected  by  the  British  c^dnnet,  diaet  the  Irish  f«r- 
liam^t,  which  met  on  tbe  fifth  of  February  1789,  warid 
follow  the  example,  by  isqposing  on  his  Royid  HighmB^Ae 
same  restrictions,  and  tins  the  viceroy  i^ed  every  exertion 
to  accomplish.  In  his  endeavours,  however,  he  failed,  fo 
many  placemen  and  pensioners  in  the  Irish  parliameat,  ex* 
pecting  that  the  opposite  party  both  in  EngUmd  and  Ire- 
land would  now  rise  inU>pow<^,  ^pgbt  it  pradent  to  inai^ 


thm  pBftce  with  them  by  desertu^  tiieir  pvemnt  tempbyers,  t!R  AFl 
whose  interest  Acy  saw  exfnring.  Aooordiagly,  Aey  join*  ^^^'  _ 
ed  the  potiriolic  pbidanx  of  GratUm,  and  an  address  was 
voted  by  the  commons,  differing  the  pnnce  of  Wales  the  re* 
genc^  of  Iceland  without  restrietioos.  In  this  address  the 
loids  ccmourred,  but  as  the  viceroy  refused  to  transmit  it^ 
ooKunissioners  from  both  houses  were  appointed  £br  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  ic  to  his  Royal  Highness. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr  Grattan  took  the  advantage  of  the  Inconsut- 

mqority,  wbash  adhered  to  him,  to  propose  bills  of  a  P^^io-^^rhi^^ 

tic  comi^exion,  which  were  earned,  especially  one  for  pre-meut. 

venting  re^renue  officers  from  voting  at  elections.    But  this 

patriotic  fever  was  of  ^prt  duration.     An  account  aniving 

of  an  unegLpected  cbiuige  for  the  better  having  taken  place 

m  the  king^s  health,  many  of  the  new  converts  began  to  re* 

pmt  of  tkeir  tbA  conduct.     Soon  after  his  majesty's  health 

was  oompletely  re-established,  and  it  was  settled  that  the 

present  government  in  both  kingdoms  should  continue. 

Then,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  on  the  twentieth  of  April, 

theoommittal  of  the  bill  above  mentioned  was  rejected  by 

diat  house,  of  which  a  great  mi^ity  had  voted  for  it4»  in- 

tfoduotian.    The  other  patriotic  bills  shaned  the  same  fate« 

The  ^acemen  and  pensioners,  who  thus  displayed  the  sin* 

cerity  of  their  r^ntance,  were  allowed  to  continue  in  their 

aitua^ns ;  but  a  few,  who  w^e  more  obstinate,  were  dis* 

sussed.    On  the  oontrary,  some  were  promoted  for  their  ti* 

gid  adherence  to  government  in  the  season  of  trial.    Among 

these,  was  Jolm  J?it9gibbon  the  attorney-general,-  who  was 

iq[qpmnted  kNrd^chanoeUor,  being  the  first  Irishman  entnurt^ 

^  ^tb  that  office  by  the  En^ish  eat^net     His  subsequent 

conduct  justified  the  choice  that  was  made,  for  he  applied 

hbnself  widi  such  indefotigable  industry  to  his  duty,  as  to 

expedite  the  deci^u  of  causes  in  his  court,  that  had  been 

many  years  undetermined,  and  made  it  a  rule,  that  ncme 

riioidd  afterwards  continue  undecided  for  a  longer  time  than 

was  absolutely  required  by  the  necessary  forms  of  law. 

In  this  instance  certunly  an  essential  service  was  ^ected. 
However,  great  discontent  ^as  occasioned  by  the  profuse 
jKHpenditUFe  of  the  puUic  money.  In  the  administration  «f 
thednke  of  jElulland,  the  expenses  of  th^  Irisd)  govemo^nt 
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CHAP,  had  prodigtdudy  increased,  so  much  so,  that  the  psuMons 
'  then  amounted  to  newrj  j  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a^year, 
exolusive  of  those  paid  in  the  military  d^Murtment,  tbe 
charges  under  the  haul  of  incidents  in  the  civil  establish- 
ment, and  the  additional  salaries  of  sinecure  places,  both  of 
which  were  in  reality  pensions.  Yet  the  duke  was  so  agree* 
able  and  amiable  in  his  manners  and  private  conduct,  as  to 
procure  for  himself,  with  all  the  expenses  of  his  govarsr 
ment,  a  considerable  degree  of  public  favour. 
Extrava-  I^  ^bis  particular,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  was  not 
wice  of  gQ  fortunate.  He  was  reserved  and  haughty  in  his  deport* 
ham.  ment,  which  did  not  suit  the  frank  and  open  turn  of  the  Irish 
people.  Besides,  they  were  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
expectations  they  had  formed  of  hb  public  conduct.  He 
set  out  with  some  acts  of  economy  which  were  certcunijf 
laudable,  and  gave  a  favourable  omen  of  hisfutur^^tidminis- 
taration.  But  he  stopped  at  the  po'mt  of  reform  in  the  offices 
of  the  castle,  and  afterwards  pursued  with  perseverance  the 
established  system  of  governing  by  pecuniary  influence. 
He  was  so  lavish  of  the  public  money  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  votes  in  parliament,  that,  beside  the.  creation  of 
new  places,  he  added  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a^year  to 
the  pension  list  Hence  a  strenuous  opposition  to  hia  mea- 
sures was  made  by  the  patriots  in  the  house.  For  a  while 
it  was  attended  with  success,  but  the  restoration  of  the 
king^s  health  soon  brought  back  the  deserters,  and  secured 
him  a  sufficient  majority.  During  the  season  of  their  de- 
sertion, a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  against  him  by  the 
house  for  refusing  to  transmit  the  address  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  hence  a  mutual  distrust  arose  which  was  never 
afterwards  removed. 

The  patriotic  party  in  parliament,  in  order  to  render  theif 
opposition  more  strong  and  systematic,  formed  an  assembly 
termed  the  Whig-club,  similar  to  one  of  the  same  name  in 
London.  In  their  meetings  their  plans  of  attack  on  the 
minister  were  arranged ;  and  the  particular  post  to  each 
member  assigned  ;  bqt  it  was  not  confined  to  members  of 
parliament,  and  persons  were  admitted  into  it  wlio  were  af- 
terwards charged,  on  good  grounds,  with  treas^i  and  sedjr 
tion.     Their  declared  objects,  which  repeat^ly  became 
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matter  for  parliamentary  discussion,  were  bills  for  limitation  CHA^.^ 
of  pensions  and  places,  a  bill  of  responsibility,  reqnring  the  ^^^' 
acts  of  the  executive  government  to  be  signed  by  certain 
officers  resident  in  Ireland,  who  should  be  responsiUe  for 
these  acts  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  a  bill  for  disquali- 
fying the  officers  of  revenue  to  vote  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  a  repeal  of  the  police  bill  of  Dublin, 
together  with  a  total  demolition  of  the  new  charges  created 
by  the  marquis. 

Disgusted  with  his  loss  of  popularity,  the  marquis  retired     1790. 
from  a  country,  where  his  situation  was  so  disagreeable,  in     *''^** 
June  17S9,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  two  sures  pur- 
lords-justices,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  speaker  <rf  the**^'^ 
commons.     His  successor,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
did  not  arrive  till  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  year, 
met  the  parliament  on  the  twentieth  of  January   1790 
The  same  system  of  influence  was  continued  by  government, 
and  the  same  strenuous  opposition  by  the  patriotic  party  in 
the  commons.    At  the  head  of  this  party  stood  the  eloquent 
Mr  Grattan,  who  made  many  a  severe  philippic  against  the 
corruptions  of  administration.     In  particular,  he  charged 
them  with  the  sale  of  peerages,  and  of  applying  the  money 
thus  acquired  in  the  purchase  of  seats  for  their  adherents  in 
the  bouse  oS  commcms.     This  unconstitutional  act,  which 
they  did  not  venture  to  disavow,  could  only  be  justified  by 
the  supposed  necessity  for  having  a  majority  in  parliament 
to  do  the  king^s  business,  which,  on  account  of  ^e  depra* 
vity  of  human  nature,  could  be  secured  no  other  way  than 
by  emolument.     In  April  the  parliament  was  dissolved ;  the 
new  one  met  in  July,  and  Foster,  the  late  q>eaker,  being 
re-elected,  it  was  prorogued  in  fourteen  days  after.    It  met 
again  for  the.  dispatch  of  business  in  January  1791,  and 
daring  this  session,  its  proceedings  differed  very  little  from 
those  of  the  one  previous  to  the  dissolution :  but  the  pa« 
triots  seemed  rather  to  have  lost  than  acquked  strength  by 
the  new  election. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  assumed,  however,  a  new  com-     1792. 
plexion  from  the  revohition  of  France,  which  took  P'a^  <^"  Jj^n  o7t  he 
the  fourteenth  of  July  1789.     This  event,  the  most  extra-  French  w- 
ordinary  lecwded  in  the  political  annals  of  the  world,  which  ^^^""^^' 
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C  H  A  P«  al  ifst  MBwed  so  fiwnouraUe,  and  aftsrvwdb  pr»f€d  Bo4e- 
^Q^*  toififigntml  to  libeity,  and  to  destmcttve  to  the  faiiHttii  race, 
was  yktyteA  by  Umb  generality  of  the  peo^de  of  Iretand  wiA 
vary  Btrang  aensatioiiB  of  joy.  Meetings  were  held  to  eele- 
iHoaAe  it  im  diffeccnt  places,  particular^  in  the  town  of  Bel* 
iuBij  wbidi  took  the  lead  on  this  oceaiion.  On  tlie  Smx* 
teenth  of  July  1791,  the  inbabitantt  of  that  town  woA  neigh* 
bouifaood  met  to  celebrate  the  anniveriary  of  the  French 
revolution,  when  all  the  armed  corps  of  volunteers  attended, 
and  fired  several  feu8«de-j(»e ;  many  striking  emblems,  in 
allusion  to  the  rerolution  oiM666,  ware  displayed,  to  mark 
their  horror  of  despotism  and  arbitrary  power,  and  a  most 
sympathetic  address  was  sent  item  this  assembly  to  the 
society  q£  tlie  friends  of  the  eonstitutioo  at  Beurdeaax,  to 
which  a  suitaUe  imswer  was  returned.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  Jaly  17^  ihe  commemcration  was  again  eelebralted  at 
the  same  town,  with  great  pomp  and  qplendour,  aiid,im 
that  Qccamoa^  several  emblematic  figures  and  representations 
were  exbibiited*  drawn  along^  by  horaes,  with  af^profuriste 
inscriptions,  eqn:«asive  of  the  liberty  obtained  by  France, 
and  the  slavery  to  which  Ireland  was  still  sul^.  When 
the  process!^  was  over,  the  volunteers,  md  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ihe  town,  assembled  iq  the  Linen4>all,  ^ad 
entered  upon  the .  discussion  of  politics.  The  princifml 
topics  handled  at  this  sseethig  were  pariiamenfmry  reform 
and  catholic  emancipatioQ,  whidi  ^were  now  connioi^ed  to- 
gether. In  iavmir  of  these  tbey  entered  into  strong  resdu- 
tions,  and  voted  an  address  to  the  national  assembly  of 
France,  and  another  to  the  people  oS  Irdand. 

United  A  plan  of  an  association,  under  the  name  of  United  Irisk- 
men,  for  the  attamment  of  these  ends,iwas  printed  in  Belfast 
'  in  the  Jime  of  1791,  and,  in  the  fdlowing  November,  das 
new  society  was  accardingly  instituted  in  DubKn,  for  Ae 
purpose  of  forming,  as  they  declared,^  *•  m  union  of  Bish- 
^<  monoffvety  reli^us  pa^suasiony' in  oxder  toobtmo^ 
*«  complete  reform  of  the  legislature,  founded  -on  the  pria* 
*<  ciples  pf  civil,  p<Jitical,  and  ^religioiis  liheyrty.''  ^IJonfonn-. 
ably  to  this  idea,  every  pmon,  on  his  admissi<m  as  a  me»i- 
ber>  pronounced  and  subscribed  a  test,  solemnly  promisiny, 
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in  Ihe  awful  presence  of  God,  to  use  his  exertioiis  for  Ac  c  H4tP. 
{)n>motton  of  that  scheme.  ^^ 

'Whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  gerferaltty  National 
of  fhe  persons  thus  associated,  some  of  them  appear  to  have^"*' 
entertained  the  dangerous  project,  i^rhtch  was  not  cc^mmtmi. 
cated  to  the  rest,  of  overturning  the  present  government^ 
and  erecting  a  system  of  democracy  in  its  piace^.  This,  of 
course,  was  to  be  eflfected  by  force  of  arms,  and,  hi  order  to 
provide  the  means  of  ex^ecuting  their  designs,  an  institotion 
was  formed  in  Dublin,  and  also-iit  Cork,  of  nattonal  guards, 
whose  uniform  was  green^  the  national  colour,  and  their 
buttons  engraved  with  a  harp  under  a  cap  of  liberty,  in^ 
stead  of  a  crown.  The  twenty- ninth  of  December  1:798  wag 
the  day  appointed  for  the  general  muster  in  DubFin,  and  afi 
the  volunteer  companies  of  the  city  were  invited  to  attend 
on  the  occasion,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  liberty 
in  France. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  British'  court  appear  to 
have  be^n  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  restraints  imposed 
on  the  regd  authority  in  that  kingdom,  and  with  the  in* 
temperate  joy  expressed  on  that  account  .by  some  Britisih 
subjects.  The  generality  of  the  people  of  Englaiid  were 
not,  however,  att^hed  to  French  principles,  and  many  in- 
elined  to  them  were  converted  by  the  parliamentary  speeches 
and  pamphlet  of 'the  famous  Edmund  Burke.  To  this 
pamphlet  several  answers  were  published,  but  particularty 
one  of  a  violent  democratic  cast,  by  the  republican  Thomas 
Paine,  styled  Rights  of  Man.  By  these  means  the  p6wer 
of  the  English  government  was  father  increased  than  dimi- 
nished through  dread  of  revohrtioB',  and  precautionary 
modes,  as  the  suspension  of  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  were 
adopted,  by  which. several  persons  were  confined  throiigh 
suspicion. 

The  inflammatory  writings  of  Paine  and  others  had,  how- 
ever, more  effect  in  Ireland,  a  soil  more  fitted  for  their  re^- 
ception.  In  this  country,  on  account  of  the  greater  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  government  had  always  recourse  to  more 
arfritrary  measures  than  in  England.  Hence,  so  early  as 
the  year  1789,  some  severities  were  exercised  beyond  the 
due  limits  of  the  law,  particularly^*,  or  warrants,  were 
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^Xxi  ^  ^*"^  ^y  jw^g^s  i^ahist  persons  cbargod  with  libels,  de» 
I  manding  such  excessive  bail,  that  those  persons,  through 

ioabilky  to  obtain  it,  were  long  confined  lo  prison.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  particularly  on  John  Magee, 
printer  of  the  Dublin  £\<ening  Post,  who  was  arrested  by  a 
warrant  issued  by  lord  Clonmel,  chief-justice  of  the  King^s 
Bench,  and  his  lordship^s  conduct  on  this  occas'ion  was  af- 
terwards  approved  by  a  majority  in  parliament. 

premon.  During  the  process  of  the  French  revolution,  government 
found  it  requisite  to  increase  their  vigilance,  and  hence  the 
formation,  professed  and  peculiar  habits  of  the  national 
guardSf  above  mentioned,  were  viewed  by  them  with  sus- 
picious eyes.  They  therefore  determined  not  only  to  sup- 
press them,  but  all  armed  associations  not  sanctioned  by 
their  authority,  and  accordingly,  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  intended  muster,  a  proclasiation  was  issued 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council,  absolutely  interdicting 
all  seditious  assemblies,  and  commanding  the  magistrates,  if 
necessary,  to  disperse  them  by  military  force.  This  menace, 
with  the  array  of  the  garrison,  caused  the  national  guards 
to  put  oft*  their  meeting,  and  the  much-talked  of  muster 
never  took  place. 

Mflmfesto      The  society  of  United  Irishmen,  beinir  foiled  in  this  at- 
of  United  i  .      ,      .«  ,  i-      i 

Irishmen,  tempt,  determmed  stul  to  persevere,  and  accordmgiy,  on 

the  fourteenth  of  the  succeeding  month,  they  published  a 
manifesto  or  counter-proclaiqation,  exhorting  the  volunteers 
to  resume  their  arms  for  the  maintenance,  as  before,  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  in  opposition  both  to  foreign  and  domestic 
foes,  and  recommending  the  protestants  of  Ireland  to  chuse 
delegates  for  provincial  assemblies,  preparatory  to  a  general 
convention,  by  which  a  common  cause  might  be  formed 
with  the  catholics,  and  thus  <^  universal  ^emancipation,  and 
**  representive  legislature,**  the  great  objects  of  their  desires, 
be  obtained.  In  this  address  they  style  the  ministry  *^  the 
"  faction  or  gang  which  misrepresents  the  king  to  the 
**  people  ;"  and  observe  of  the  army,  "  that  they  once  were 
<^  citizens,  that  seduction  made  them  soldiers,  but  nature 
•*  made  them  men  P*  For  the  publication  of  this  libel 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  secretary  of  the  United 
Irishmen  on  that  occasion,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  fafliily 
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and  fortune,  of  anoiablts  manners  and  character,  but  of  a  too  C  H  a  P. 
facile  disposition,  was  afterwards  prosecuted  and  cdilvicted. 


A  secret  committee  for  the  management  of  the  political  Catholic 
coQceras  of  the  Irish  catholics,  elected  from  the  several  dio»*^"*"*°*  ^^^' 
ceses  of  the  kingdom,  and  parishes  of  the  metropolis,  had 
subsisted  in  Dublin  since  the  year  1757.  In  a  meeting  of 
this  body  in  February  1791  a  petition  to  parliament  was 
proposed,  but  some  respectable  catholics,  through  dread  of 
being  suspected  of  revolutionary  designs,  declined  to  concur 
in  this  measure.  Sixty-four  of  these,  including  the  lords 
Kenmare  and  Fingal,  having  formally  seceded  from  the 
rest,  presented,  in  the  month  of  November,* an  address  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  expressive  of  the  respectful  submission 
of  themselves  and  the  catholic  body  to  government,  and  of 
their  resignation  to  its  wisdom  and  humanity. 

In  the  session-  of  parliament,  which  commenced  in  Janu-     1792. 
ary  1792,  scmie  new  indulgences  had  been  granted  to  the 
catholics,  such  as  admission  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in« 
termarriage  with  protestants,  and  full  liberty  of*  education  ; 
but  with  these  partial  concessions  the  majority  of  the  catho* 
lic  committee  were  not  satisfied,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
party  seceding,  persevered  in  tbeir  pursuit  of  a  redress  of 
grievances.     In  order  to  lay  before  government  the  sense  of 
the  whole  catholic  body  collectively,  they  fixed  on  the  fa* 
Khionable  plan  of  a  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  several  towns  and  counties,  who  were  to  be  elected  by 
persons  deputed,  two  from  each  parish.    Th^  committe  also 
thought  it  expedient  to  publish  ^  solemn  disavowal  of  some 
dangerous  tenets  commonly  supposed  to  be  entertained  by 
them.     They  denied  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  may  be  murdered  or  deposed ;  that  men  may  be  mur- 
dered for  being  heretics ;  Uiat  actions,  immoral  in  their  owi^ 
nature    can  be   justified  under  pretence  c^    bein^  com* 
mitted  for  the  good  of  the  church  ;  that  no  faith  should  be 
kept  with  heretics,  or  that  oaths  made  to  persons  of  that  de« 
sertption  are  less  binding  than  those  made  to  catholics* 
They  also  declared,  that,  in  their  opinion,  no  power  could 
absolve  them  fn>m  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  from  any  just 
oaths  or  contracts  ;  that  the  pope  was  not  infallible,  and  had 
)U)tc)inporaI  jurisdiction  within  this  realm;  and  that  sins 
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CHAT.  cmAA  upt  W  torgiyea  by  ^tW  pqpe  «r  priest  without  sin* 
t^^^cete  repentance.  Finally,  tbejr  solemnly  renounced  all'dums 
of  fcMrS^ted  kindg,  and  all  deiugns  of  subverting  the  pres^ 
ecolesiiuitical  eiti4>lisbnient 

Sucb  public  declarations  were  necessary  in  their  present 
sitMation*  to  refute  the  charges  of  their  enemies,  and  confirm 
tbe  iit|4cbnient  of  tb^ir  friends,  wbo  were  chiefly  among  the 
dissenters,  and  society  of  United  Irishmen.  Many  protest* 
aot9»  lipwever,  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  their  deola^tions, 
ai^pr^bensive  of  their  inteopperate  zeal,  or  for  various  other 
veascni?,  were  unwilling  to  aJlow  th^m  a^y  lAare  of  politicfti 
power.  Hence  resoloticms  hostile  to  their  claims  were  voted 
by  griuul  juries,  the  assembled  freeholders  in  counties,  find 
t^e  corporations  of  DuUin*  These  resolutions  also  con- 
demned their  plan  of  convention  as  seditious. 
Ccmvaalion  The  convention,  however,  being  elected  in  the  ijnaaiier 
appointed,  met  in  Dublin^  on  the  3d  of  December  IJSS, 
in  T^ylprVhall,  in  Back-Uiief  and  hence  was  called  in  de- 
r^ion  the  Back-lane  parliawient.  Some  splendid  samples  of 
oratory  wffre  now  exhibited,  and  a  petition  voted  to.Uie 
king,  stating  the  grievances,  patience,  and  long-tried  loyslty 
of  the  Irish  catholics.  In  ^thia  petition  they  dwelt  prioci- 
pelly  on  their  deprivation  of  the  elective  franchise,  which 
they  style  their  <*  prime  and  heavy  grievance,  the  caiipe  aod 
<<  bitter  aggravation  of  all  their  calamities.^  Five  dqpnti^ 
were  appointed  to  present  this  petition  to  his  majesty,  who 
set  out  without  delay  on  their  important  mis^n.  Having 
prefcred  the  short  seas,  they  reached  Pelfast  on  the  twel^ 
of  December,  where  they  were  received  with  great  bwomsi 
for  immediately  on  their  arrival,  at  pine  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  many  respectable  protestant  inhabitants  waited  oa 
them»  and  breakfasted  with  them  at  the  inn,  and  on  th^ 
^epiM^ure  the  populace,  ur^d  by  their  saperionp,  toc^  the 
horses  from  their  carriage,  and  dragged  them  ovei  the  long 
bridge  of  that  town,  shouting  out  with  loud  huaaas.  <<  Sm^ 
"  cess  attend  yon,  unioni  equal  law^  down  with  the  aseen- 
^*  dency.'* 
Electf^  Proceeding  to  London  through  Scotland,  they  were,  on 
franchise  the  G^cond  of  January  1793,  introduced  by  secretary  Dun- 
pbtained.    ^^j  ^  ^j^^  j^|„g^  ^j^^  received  their  petition  in  a  voy  graci^ 
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jesty  recommended  to  the  IriA  parUamenC,  mbiiih  mel  en  _ 

the  tenth  of  Jannaffjr,  aodaeeord^gly  an  act  for  thefar  Belief 
was  passed  in  that  sesaiony  to  whicb»  il  sqhbs^  many  evea 
of  those  who  voted  (or  it,  wtire  averse.  By  this  act  caihotios 
obtained  the  g^eat  objeet  of  th^  deaif^  the  efectiva  fram- 
diise^  mud  "mere  placed  nenjy  in  the  aanie  pobical  sitjoatioft 
widi  protestants,  except  that  they  were  «t^  emduded  fi*oia 
a  seat  in  parliament,  mid  the  (wtvy  oouncil>  fioot  the  office 
of  sherry  and  some  oth^  ofiices  under  the  crowA»  about 
dnvty  IB  number,  specified  b  the  act,  and  that  tkm  ckvgy 
w«»  to  be  supported  solely  1^  their  own  voluntary  €onl{ribt»- 
taom.  Towajrds  d^raying  the  expense  of  effl|d;iQg  thia  de» 
^red  object,  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  w^e  riiJMied  firom 
the  .ca&olic  body,  of  which  above  two  thousand  t^c^  hnn- 
dted  waa  received  for  his  snrviceft  l^  the  son  of  the  famous 
Bdnmnd  Burke,  who  had  acted  as  their  agent 

fiovne  other  pdpular  Ull%  for  which  the  patriots  had  lon^^^ula^ 
contended  in  vain,  were,  with  tbeconciHrrenceaf  admiuis^ 
trktion,  also  passed  this  sesuon*  These  were,  a  place  btH» 
a  peaaion  Inll,  and  responsibility  bill.  By  tbe  place  biU 
it  was  enacted,  that  all  who  shpuld  bold  places  under  go- 
vernment, created  after  the  date  q(  the  bill,  or  other  places 
specified,  partieukriy  those  of  officers  of  the  rev^iie^  whose 
duty  required  their  absence  fifom  the  metropolis,  should  be 
e&duded  from  a  seat  in  tbe  house  of  commons*  By  the 
pension  bM  it  was  enacted^  that  all  who  should  bold  pen^ 
min  &r  years,  or  during  the  king^s  pleasure,  should  be 
also  excluded.  By  this  bill,  tbe  annual  sum  of  pensions, 
which  then  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds^  was  reduced  tp  eighty  thousand.  The 
responability  bill  declared,  that  no  warrant  from  the  king, 
for  tbe  dinpeeal  of  public  money,  was  legal  without  the  sig- 
mtore,  and  consequent  respmisibility  to  parliament,  of  the 
Jiropet  cheers  in  the  Irish  admifiistratira.  By  this  bill  the 
hmditaiy  revenue  was  given  up,  and,  like  the  additional 
^nP'79  voted  anmial]y«  A  few  HK>re  populaf  bills  were  also 
passed,  by  which  a  trade  te  India  was  permitted  under  spe- 
cified restrictions,  encouragement  given  fo|  the  improvement 
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^XXL  ^'*'''*"  ^«*»  «d  •»  explmation  aflbidtd  raipeetiiig  the 
^ges^  power  of  jorieB  in  ease  of  libel. 

teIE7'  '^l'®  ministiy  haViog  tbiis,  by  their  eoncUiatory  eoDduct, 
cooYintioo  raoUified  the  opporition,  got  two  biUi  of  a  coerciTe  nature 
^-  passed  with  Uttle  difficulty.    These  were  tertned  the  gun. 

powder  bill,  and  the  OOTvention  bill.     One  was  inten^d  io 
prevent  gunpowder^  arms,  and  ammunition,  from  being  in* 
ported,  rraooved,  or  kept  witliout  license ;  Uie  other  to  pre- 
vent  the  appointment  of  conventions  or  <^er  unlawful  as- 
aeikiUies,  under  pretence  at  preparing  or  presenting  public 
petitious,  or  other  addisesses,  to  his  majesty  or  parKtunent. 
By  the  latter  was  defeated  the  project  formed  by  the  United 
Irishmen,  of  having  a  national  convention  held  at  Atbloos 
in  September,  or  some  other  time  of  that  year. 
I^^l^      Measures  <^  precaution  ap  well  as  of  coneiliaticHi  wm 
judged  necessary  by  government,  in  the  pesent  ccMijuncttm. 
Enraged  at  the  countenance  given  by  the  national  convei^ 
tion  of  France,  to  the  democratic  societies  both  of  Engli^ 
and  Ireland,  and  at  the  cruel  d^th  of  the  unhappy  Lewis 
XVI,  they  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  the  French  rqpnb* 
lie  with  disdain,  and  of  course  caused  that  state  to  dedipre 
war  against  Great  Britain.     Thus  was  comj^ted  that  im^* 
mense  confederacy,  of  potentates  comUned  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  French  power  and  French  principles,  wfaidi 
produced  the  very  contrary  effect.    At  the  very  commefioe* 
ment  of  the  war,  commercial  credit  received  such  a  shock, 
that  the  ban^  of  Ireland  found  it  necessary  to  advance,  oq 
the  security  of  parliament,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  distributed,  at  five  percent  interest,  among  some  nm^ 
cantile  houses,  who  had  sufficient  prc^rty,  but  could  not 
convert  their  goods  into  money  to  answer  their  immediate 
demands. 
Militia  bill     In  the  present  session  w^s  passed  a  bill,  for  raising  by 
ballot  a  militia  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  whose  time  of  ser* 
vice  was  to  be  four  years.     By  the  mode  of  compulsory  re* 
cruiting,  each  person  of  whatever  station  on  whmn  the^kt 
iell  was  obliged  either  to  serve,  to  find  a  subs^tute  at  a 
great  expense,  or  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  therefore  it  was 
considered  a  grea^  grievance,  -especially  as  the  people  were 
not  accustomed  to  it  before.    To  alleviate  the  burthen  by 
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diTtdiiig  it,  subsciriptions  of  money  for  raising  recruits  werec  Hap. 
genorally  adopted,  and  insurance  offices  were  established  to  ^^^ 
indennify  indiiriduals  for  a  stated  sum.  Thus  for  a  time 
a  heavy  ux  was  imposed  on  peasants,  and  others  of  smaH 
means  and  lai^  families.  Recruits  could  have  been  got 
with  more  ease,  if  the  common  people  had  a  perfect  reliance 
on  the  fidth  of  government ;  but  this  really  was  not  the  case, 
owing  to  a  particular  circumstance.  A  regiment  termed 
the  green  limuUi  which  had  been  enlisted  during  the  Ame« 
rican  war,  on  the  express  promise  of  not  being  oUiged  to 
serw  oat  of  Ireland,  was,  notwithstanditig,  carried  to  Ame- 
rica,, in  breadi  of  a  solemn  compact.  Hence  the  people 
were  apprehensive  that  the  militia  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  were  discontents  occasioned,  and  riots 
produced  in  opropieting  the  militia,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
som^  persons,  both  soldiers  and  insurgents. 

Insurgents  styled  Defenders^  who  were  unconnected  with  Defenden, 
the  business  of  militia,  had  prevailed  for  some  years  pre-^ 
ceding,  and  having  of  late  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  at* 
tract  the  attention  of  parliament,  a  secret  committee  of  the 
lords,  appointed  early  in  the  present  session,  made  a  report 
of  their  violences,  as  well  as  of  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  The  Defenders  succeeded  the  White-boys,  but 
were  not  like  them  confined  to  a  particular  quarter.  They 
arose,  indeed,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  it  is  supposed,  from 
the  following  qiuse.  At  a  horse-race,  at  a  place  called 
Drumbee,  near  Hamilton's  Bawn,  about  the  year  1784, 
there  happened  to  be  a  quairel  between  some  catholics  and 
pmtestants  of  the  estabished  church.  The  former  being 
supfdied  with  arms,  overcame  their  opponents  and  drove 
them  f^the  course.  Enraged  at  their  defeat,  the  protest- 
ants  of  the  lower  order  began  to  take  arms  from  the  catho- 
lics, which  they  had  shown  peculiar  eagerness  to  collect, 
and  were  well  supplied  with  muskets,  swords,  and  pistols. 
The  latter  being  resolved  to  prevent  them,  if  possible,  styled 
themselves  Defindera^^  and  Che  fermer  assumed  the  title  of 
Peejhofiday'boysy  as  they  broke  into  the  houses  of  their  anta* 
gonists  in  search  of  arms  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

*  fifit  ffboft  iatelK|j;6nce  was  aitvaed  by  an  accural^  inguify  pif.  the  spot. 
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^^^ '*  On  dm  occaeioo,  they  used  also  to  inralt  the  p^6|de»  a 

tbehr  furniture.  .The  Defenders,  who  neere  all  bound  by 
the  tame  oath,  seemed  to  ha^e  been  regularly  organised  in 
the  year  ITSO,  and  to  hare  been  prepared  ^ther  for  defence 
or  asiault  Some  oontests,  accompanied  with  bloodshed, 
now  took  place  Jbetween  parties  of.  these  hostile  rdigionistsi 
and  some  murders  were  perpetrated  with  premeditated  de- 
sign>  particularly  by  the  DeJTenders,  who  appear  to  be  of  a 
more  sanguinary  oast.  In  the  year  1791 9  they  committed 
^  most  atrocious  act  at  Forkhill,  in  tlie  county  of  Armagh, 
where  a  protestant  schoolmaster,  named  Barclay,  with  bU 
wife  and  brother-in-law,  were  mutilated  in  a  shocking  man* 
ner,  <tf  which  a  minute  recital  would  be  vary  offeoaiTe. 

Though  the  Defenders  had  been  frequently  checked,  thej 
had  .li»g  become  private  aggressors,  and,  at  the  time  the 
committee  of  lords  made  their  report,  had  extended  d^ir 
associations  through  the  counties  of  liOttth,  Meath,  Cavsn, 
Mooagban,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  Assembling  in  large 
bodies  at  night  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  they  went  tbroagh 
tl)eir  military  evoluticms  under  tb^  captains,  the  most  in- 
fiunous  individuals  of  the  oommtinity,  and  under  the  $pe- 
cious  name  of  Defenders  committed  all  sorts  of  critBes. 
Their  usual  practice  was  to  break  open  the  houses  tjS  pfo* 
testants,  seise  their  arms  at  first,  then  thmr  money  and 
othor  valuaUe  effects,  murder  loyal' inhabitants,  eqiecidly 
l|ie  established  clergy,  as  the  Rev.  Mr  Knipe  and  the  Bev. 
Mr  Butler,  chaplain  to  the  Btriiop  of  Meath.  In  time  tbey 
qNread,  with  .a  uniformity  of  desiga  and  similarity  of 
oaths,  to  the  most  remote  counties,  where  Peep-of^y-boys 
had  certainly  never  existed,  sucbasE^y,  Wexford,  Lime- 
rick, &c.  In  many  parts  the  country  gentlem^  were  oblig- 
ed to  leave  their  bouses,  or  keep  soldiers  in  them,  and  build 
up  their  windows,  leaving  only  a  kind  of  port  holes  th^i 
like  fortifications  prepared  against  the  attack  of  i^e  enemy* 
I7M.  '^^  eventful  session  of  1798,  in  which  the  UU  so  mu^ 
desired  by  the  catholics,  and  other  conciliating  acts  were 
passed,  but  which  did  not  sufficiently  tend  to  conciliate  the 
p6(^^  or  stop  the  videncies  of  the  Defenders,  was  eondud- 
1  ed  on  the  sixteenth  of  August  At  the  commencement  of  tlie 
stssion  in  January  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  lord*HeWe- 
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naot  in  bis  upe^pb  expr^ssed'his  oatifi&otfW  at  t^  nioDe^s  of C  R  A  w. 
his  maj^sty'i  ^iips,  imdof  those  of  his  allies  over  the  Freocb»  ^^^ 


who  had  de^ared  jurar  agaipst  Great  Britain  without  provo* 
catiooy  and  were  endeavouring  to  inrplve  every  gpvenuneikt 
in  Europe  in  a  gem^ral  scene  of  o6nfu$ioa  ai»d  amttdqr. 

during  the  present  session  lyas  reoew^  by  William  ^^P]^ 
Brabazon  Fonsonby,  abill^  whii^had  been  presented  in  Ae 
hstor^f^  obtaining  a  iQore  (equal  i^epresenlatiiMi  of  the 
people  in  parliament^  but  it.  vim  now  r^ect^d  by  a  great 
n^orii^^     Of  late,  bawever,  the  p^p}^  did  not>  as  former- 
^h  ^y  p^titi^s  and  addresses  support  thi»  minority  in  par*^ . 
Iwaent  in  the  pomotioii  of  this  plan.     For  this  dbange  of 
sentiment  three  reasons  can  be  assigned.     1.  On  aecouiit 
of  the  ladmission.of  the  catholics  to  the  elective  franchise, 
the  adherents  of  protestant  ascendency  became  averse  to 
the  supiH'essian  c^  the  boroughs^  which  they  considered  as 
a  barrier  ageinst  the  encroachment  of  those  rdigionists*  ?• 
By  the  dtead  of  revolutionary  principles  emanating  from 
France^  where  tliey  bad  produced  such  a  terrible  effects, 
many  became  less  ardent  in  their  zeal  for  political  innova- 
tion, and  others  more  strenuous  in  their  determination  to 
reast  every  attempt  of  this  Jcind.   %  The  scheme  of  univer- 
sal  .suffrage  and  annua}  parliaments,  adopted  by  the  society 
of  United  Iri^men,  had  rendered  the  idea  of  reform  un- 
palatable to  many  friends  pf  genuine  lib^ty,  aiid  the  glar- 
ing defects  and  almirdities  of  this  scheme  were  exposed 
wi^  gr^t  doquence  by  the  patriotic  Henry  Gti^ttaob^ltm- 
self,  in  the  house  <rf  conunons,  .     ^ 

Some  <rf  the  leading  members  of  the  iMiety  **^*^^^^b. 
n^ptioned  were  about  this  time  sloped  in  their  ctre^riigedtofl/; 
by  the  intei^^ion  of  government.     Archibald  HamiU 
ton  Bowaofr   bei9g  tried  for  circulating  the    mani&slo 
already  notedi  'ms  fbund  guilty  of  publishing  a  sedi*. 
^(m  Ubel,  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  fbr  two.  yean,, 
p^  a  filie  of  five.  bi»dred  pounds,  and  give  large  security 
^bis  future  99od  faeba^vi^^r,    A  charge  was  afWwards 
°^Mght  against  bkn  c^  being  engaged  in  a  treasonaUe  oor^' 
respondence  with    the   French  government,    but  before 
brought  to  trial  on  tl^is  charge,  he  effected  his  escape  out  of 
prisM,  aftd  jled  to  the  eemtment    Tbitber  also  fled  Jamea 
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^XXlT*  '^•PP^  Tandy  of  DubKn,  the  famous  agitator  of  dcmocra- 
cv>  who  had  given  bail  to  stand  his  trial  at  Dondalk,  and 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  lawyer  of  talents,  the  principil 
fnnaner  of  the  society  o(  United  Irishmen.  Rowan  was  sup- 
posed to  be  implicated  in  the  treasonaUe  correspondence 
with  one  William  Jackson,  an  English  dergyman  of  the 
established  church,  who  was  tried  next  year  and  found 
guilty,  but  expired  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  a  doce  of  poi- 
son, taken  to  avoid  the  shame  of  a  ]^ublic  execution. 
iTf5  Some  months  before  his  trial,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  had 

Sln''?^  joined  the   British   administration,    in   his  aeal  against 
TO/,  the  French   republic,    was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 

Ireland.  On  his  arrival,  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1795,  he  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  authority  by  re- 
moving from  their  pUces,  with  suitable  compensatbns, 
such  servants  of  government  as,  he  thought,  were  averse  to 
his  plan,  especially  the  right  honouraUe  John  Beresford, 
first  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  His  plan  may  be  de. 
duced  from  his  speech  delivered  to  the  parliament,  which 
met  on  thetwenty-second  of  January.  In  bis  speech,  after 
recommending  suitable  supplies  for  the  war,  he  mentioned 
the  state  of  education,  and  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
protestant  charter-schools,  a  usual  to|nc  in  such  speeches, 
but  observed  that  these  advantages  were*  partial,  and  that 
other  considerations  connected  with  this  important  sulgect 
were  necessary  ;  that  in  the  present  crisis  it  would  be  wise 
to  dtvive  profit  irotn  the  united  strength  and  zeal  of  eveiy 
description  of  his  majesty^s  subjects,  and  that  bis  majesty 
5*oiild  cli^^erfuUy  concur  in  isvery  measure  tending  to  that 
•  sakitary  purpose.     The  address  to  the  king  was  mi^ed  by 

Henry  Grattan,  who,  though  he  had  not  accepted  a  place, 
was  allowed  to  be  the  confidenCial  minister  of  lord  Fitzwil- 
liam.  In  his  speech  on  that  ocoasion  he  took  notice,  among 
other  points,  of  his  majesty's  recommending  national  har- 
mony,  <<  and  settling  the  troubled  waters,  in  which  the  bark 
<^  of  the  country  had  been  long  shattered  under  various  false^ 
<<  pilots  for  ages  of  insiine  persecution,  asd  impipus  tbeo- 

Bwtppoint.    From  the  complexion  of  their  speeches  it  is  evident  that 

lemoval   *^^  ^^  ^®  intention  of  the^  Irish  government  to  countensfic^ 

the  repeal  of  all  remaining  disqualifications  affecting  the 
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catholic?,  and  petitions  Arom  that  body  to  that  effect  w^e  Cif  af. 
presented  to  parliament  fropi  abnost  every  part  of  the  king*  ^^'^ 
dom.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Hpnry  Grat- 
tan,  conformable  to  these  petitions,  which  was  received  with 
only  three  dissentient  voices.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
business ;  but  before  the  affair  cpuld  be  brought  to  a  deci- 
sion, the  British  cabinet  had  determined  to  recal  lord 
Fitzwilliatn.  As  soon  as  the  rumour  of  this  determination 
was  spread  abroad,  the  catholics  of  Dublin,  having  assem- 
bled in  their  chapel  of  Francis-street,  deputed  three  of 
their  body  with  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  deprecate 
the  measure.  The  deputies  were  graciously  received  by 
their  sovereign  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  but  no  answer 
was  given  them,  and  on  the  twenty-ii^h  of  the  same  month 
earl  Fitzwilliam  embarked  for  England.  The  city,  on  his  de- 
parture, exhibited  a  mournful  aspect,  and  his  carriage  was 
drawn  by  respectable  citizens  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 

Great  expectations  were  formed  of  this  nobleman',  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate  in  Ireland,  and,  from  the  popularity 
of  his  character,  the  extraordinary  supply  of  one  million, 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  without  oppo- 
sition. In  a  correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Carlisle  on 
this  subject,  published  in  his  own  vindication,  he  asserted, 
that  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  conferred  on  him  with-f 
out  restrictions,  and  that  he  had  full  liberty  to  take  all 
suitable  means  for  attaching  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  British  government,  and  that  ministry  had 
in  particular  consented  to  grant  catholic  emancipation. 
Hence  he  complained  of  being  deceived  by  them^  a  charge 
'Which  they  denied,  but  they  would  not  allow  a  parliamen- 
tary investigation.  Yet,  suppose  that  all  he  asserts  in  this 
correspondence  was  literally  true,  and  that  he  took  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland  with  full  liberty  to  grant  catholic  eman- 
cipation, it  appears,  from  his  own  communications  with  the 
cabinet  ministers,  after  his  accession  to  the  government, 
that  they  had  abundant  reason  to  change  their  opinion  on 
this  point.  In  these  communications  he  declares,  **  that 
*•  the  danger  of  delay  in  granting  the  Roman  catholic  claims, 
"  was  great  and  imminent,  that  to  resist  it  wholly  would  im* 
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CH  AP.  ^  ply  the  certainty  of  the  most  afaitning  consequences ;— 
^^^  «*  that  he  trembled  about  the  catholics,  and  that  be  had 
••  great  fear  of  keeping  them  qutet  for  the  session.***  Prom 
these  representations  it  would  be  inferred,  that  they  were 
very  ungrateful  for  the  important  concessions  lately  afforded 
them,  and  desirons  of  an  excu$e  for  insurrection.  T|)e  af- 
fidrs  of  Ireland,  indeed,  from*  the  departure  of  this  noble- 
Bian,  took  a  new  and  aUurming  turn. 

*  See  Litters  frvAt  a  teneraM  netiman,  tod  Btta$  on  /fte  Pdftictl  «lr. 
cnm^timoit  tflniandt  \^y  A.  Jfpoi^  E^ 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Commencement  of  Camden^s  govemment-^Catkolie  college^^ 
New  system  of  Vrtited  Ifishinen^^Insurrection  act^^Vio^ 
lences  of  Orangemen^-^Armed  yeomanry — Leaders  of  the 
union  apply  to  France — Invasion  attempted  at  their  desire-^ 
Their  neglect  of  Mun^ter'^Their  chief  altentiofi  to  Ulster-^ 
Violent  acts  of  their  adherents  there — Severe  measures  of 
governmevEt^^Their  success  at  the  present — Mode  used  to 
seduce  other  parts — Declaration  of  Orangemen-^ffussey^s 
pastoral  letter^-^Adverse  to  scheme  of  union — Organization 
of  United  Irishmen^^-^'Thtir  military  arrangement — Parlui' 
mentary  proceedings-^Attempts  against  ministers-^Sedi* 
tious  newspapers  suppressed — Hand-bills^  Sfcl  substituted-^ 
Intercourse  with  France  continued — Invasion  preventtd^* 
Emissaries  to  France  arrested — Members  of  Irish  Direc" 
tory-i^Discovery  of  Reynolds — Arrest  of  chief  conspirators 
— Discovery  of  Armstrong — Violences  of  the  United  IrisK 
'^^Arms  demanded  by  the  military — JTieir  punishments  of 
various  kinds^-^Arrest  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald-^Of 
others  involved  in  the  same  charge — Time  for  insurrection 
appointed. 

T«i  administration  of  earl  Camden,  the  successor  of  the  C  H  A  P- 
popular  earl  Fitzwilliam,  had  a  very  ominous  commence-    ^^^**  ^ 
ment.     On  the  thirty-first  of  March,  the  day  he  was  sworn     1795. 
into  oiffice,  the  lord  primate,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Fitz-^'^^""^^^ 
gibbon,  on  their  return  from  the  castle,  were  assaulted  by  Canuien's 
a  mob,  who  threw  stones  at  their  carriages,  and  pursued  the^^"' 
chancellor  to  his  house  in  Ely-place,  to  which  he  got  his  es- 
cape made  with  a  wound  on  the  head. 

This  nobleman  was  particularly  obnoxious,  on  account  ^^i^^ollc 
of  his  strenuous  (^position  to  complete  catholic  emancipA-  college- 
tion,  of  which  the  ambitious  part  of  that  communion^had 
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CH  AP.  <^n  anient  desire.  The  bill  in  &vour  of  this  measure,  in- 
X^^^  troduced  during  the  late  goveroment,  was  brought  forward 
" '  '  again,  under  different  auspices,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  and 
after  a  vident  debate,  protracted  till  near  eleven  o^dock  the 
next  mcnuing,  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.*  How- 
erer,  in  compliance  with  a  memorial  of  th^  preceding  year 
from  the  catholic  prelates  to  the  earl  of  Westmordand,  a 
bill  was  passed  this  session  for  the  establishment  of  a  catho- 
lic college,  for  educating  for  the  Romish  priesthood  such 
young  men  of  Ireland  as  had  resorted  for  that  object  to 
fordgn  uniyersities,  but  were  deprived  of  the  usual  benefits, 
by  the  disordered  state  of  the  continent  Accordingly,  a 
college  was  founded  at  Maynooth  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  which  has  been  very  liberally  endowed  by  go- 
Ternment,^  and  previous  to  its  establishment,  catholics  got 
permission  to  study  in  the  protestant  university  of  Dublin. 
Kew  ITS-  Such  indulgences,  however,  were  not  satisfactory  to  tbe 
tern  of  people  of  that  persuasion.  The  recal  of  the  popular  no- 
Iru!bmeo.  bleman,  which  was  succeeded  by  addresses  and  violent 
speeches,  and  the  fate  of  the  bill  so  anxiously  desired,  pro- 
duced a  general  discontent  Defenders  now  assumed  a 
more  menacing  aspect ;  they  daily  increased  in  number,  and 
extended  even  to  the  capital.  In  their  associations,  how- 
ever, men  only  of  low  rank  were  engaged ;  but  the  society 
of  United  Irishmen,  began  at  this  time  to  form  a  new  sys- 
tem, planned  with  deep  deogn,  for  combining  Defenders, 
and  all  other  malcontents,  of  every  religion,  in  a  grand  con- 
spiracy agaipst  the  existing  government.  From  the  very 
beginning,  the  leading  members  of  this  society  had  probably 
a  scheme  of  this  kind  in  their  heads,  but  the  chief  object  of 
the  generality  was  a  parliamentary  reform,  beyond  which 
their  wishes  did  not  seem  to  extend.  Their  idea  of  reform 
was  indeed  immoderate  and  fantastic,  and  condemned  by 
the  whig-club,  but  it  was  Innoxious,  when  compared  to  the 
present  scheme  for  overturning  the  constitution.  After  the 
recal  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  frame  of  the  society  of  United 

*  For  rejecUng  1S5— Against  84—101. 

J  Nearly  forty  thousand  pounds  was  granted  at  its  first  establishment, 
every  successive  seasiou  a  regular  charge  of  eight  tbousandf   kss 
brought  before  parliament  fgr  its  annual  support. 
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Irishmen  underwent  a  material  alteration.  At  first  the  plan  CHAP. 
of  the  association  was  public,  but  now  became  secret,  and  ^^^^; 
each  member,  on  his  admission,  now  took  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion, on  no  account  to  discover  on  any  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, for  any  act  or  expression  of  his  suitable  to  the  design 
rf  the  institution.  This  was  called  the  oath  of  secrecy. 
Though  reform  in  parliament  was  still  the  avowed  object, 
yet  in  the  test,  as  now  altered,  the  word  parliament  was  en* 
tirely  omitted,  the  sentence  being  as  follows,  "  I  will  also 
<<  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  equal,  full,  and 
"  adequate  representation  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland." 
This  ambiguity  of  language  was  made  use  of,  that  reform- 
ers, by  this  di^uise,  might  be  induced  to  unite  with  repub^ « 
licans.  At  that  time,  the  latter  had  hopes  of  success  from 
the  assistance  of  the  French,  with  whom  revolution  was 
more  an  object  tlian  reform. 

In  the  session,  which  terminated  in  June,  the  Dublin 
police-act  was  repealed,  which  had  caused  such  discontent 
in  the  metropolis.  Discontent  and  disaffection  unfortu- 
nately became  very  general,  and  as  the  existing  laws  were 
supposed  insufficient  to  suppress  the  Defenders,  a  violent 
expedient  was  adopted,  which  could  be  only  justified  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  western  counties 
where  lord  Carhampton  commanded  in  a  military  station, 
the  magistrates  would  assemble  at  bis  requisition,  and  hav- 
ing examined  into  the  charges  against  persons  confined  in 
jail,  on  the  accusation  of  being  Defenders,  they  would  order 
those  of  them  who  appeared  most  guilty  to  be  sent  to  serve 
on  board  his  majesty^s  navy,  and  these  orders  his  lordship 
would  take  care  to  execute.  His  conduct  in  this  instance, 
was  as  much  applauded  by  government  as  condemned  by 
the  opposition,  and  a  subsequent  bill  of  indemnity  secured 
die  mi^istrates  from  danger. 

In  the  next  session  of  parlian^^nt,  which  met  in  January 
1796,  an  act  was  passed  giving  the  magistrates  by  law  thatir»urre*c 
authority  which  some  of  them  had  previously  assumed.  ^^'^  **^ 
This  act  was  termed  the  Insurrection  act^  and  enacted,  that 
on  the  petition  of  seven  magistrates  of  a  county  assembled 
at  a  session  of  the  peace,  the  chief  governor  and  council 
might  proclaim  that  county,  or  any  district  of  it,  in  a  state 
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<:  H  A  p.  of  disturbance,  and  give  the  magistrates  authority  to  seardi 
^  XXIL  iinngpfl  f^f  arms,  and  to  treat  as  culprits  all  persons  who 
should,  without  sufficient  excuse,  be  discovered  absent  fiom 
their  houses  at  unseasonable  hours ;  the  ma^strates  bad 
also  authority  to  seize  all  persons  who  could  not  give  a  ssp 
tisfoctory  account  of  themselves,  and  if  they  could  not  get 
bail  at  assizes,  to  send  them  on  board  the  fleet.  It  also  en- 
acted, that  administering  unlawful  oaths  of  a  treasonable 
nature  was  a  capital  offence,  and  that  in  case  a  witness  was 
murdered^  his  written  testimony  should  be  competent  to  go 
as  evidence  to  the  jury.  This  latter  clause  was  absolutely 
necessary,  as  witnesses  were  frequently  murdered  previous 
to  trials.  In  October  (for  the  parUament  met  in  that  month 
for  a  few  days)  the  act  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  by 
the  legislature,  and  hence  government  got  authority  to  oon* 
£ne  in  jail  persons  obnoxious  or  susj^ted,  without  csme 
assigned,  or  appointed  time  of  trial. 
Violences  While  government  was  taking  these  measures  for  their 
^gQ^^^^"  security  against  the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  who  were 
united  for  their  ruin,  a  body  of  men  joined  themselves  to- 
gether of  a  very  different  description,  whose  professed  object 
was  to  give  them  suf^rt.  But  the  assistance  afforded,  at 
least  at  their  commencement,  by  those  supposed  friends,  was 
such  as  could  not  gain  the  approbation  of  any  well  regukt- 
ed  government,  and  certainly  tended  to  increase  disaffec- 
tion among  thp  catholics.  The  hostile  contests,  occasioned 
by  religious  animosity,  between  the  Peep*  of 'day-boys  and 
Defenders  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  having  continued  for 
many  years,  at  length,  in  1795,  the  Peep-of-day-boys  were 
joined  by  some  other  protestants,  who  formed  themsdves 
into  an  association  under  the  title  of  Orangemen.  Their 
name  they  took  from  king  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  rescued  the  protestants  of  Ireland  from  persecution, 
and  afforded  them  a  political  superiority  in  the  country. 
The  Defenders  and  Orangemen,  as  they  were  called,  haviqg 
recourse  to  arms,  had  various  rencounters,  and  though 
the  former  were  more  numerous,  the  latter  generally  gained 
the  victory,  which  was  owing  to  their  being  better  acquaint- 
ed with  discipline,  as  many  of  them  had  formerly  been  vo- 
lunteers.   At  a  place  called  the  Diamond,  which  lies  be- 
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tween  Richhill  and  Portado^n,  they  had  a  pitched  battle  CHAP* 
in  which  a  few  Orangemen  defended  themselves  with  great   ^^^^' 
spirit  against  a  large  body  of  Defenders,  of  whom  some  were 
killed.   Mutual  animosity  being  thus  increased,  the  Orange- 
uken  began  to  search  at  night  the  houses  of  their  opponents 
more  strictly  for  arms  find  ammunition,  with  which,  in 
great  quantities,  they  had  been  clandestinely  supplied  from 
Dublin  and  other  parts.     When  they  found  them  conceal- 
ed they  demolished  both  them  and  the  furniture,  for  which 
violent  transgression  some  of  them  were  hanged.   But  even 
with  this  enormity  they  were  not  content,  for  they  posted 
Xip  papers  at  night  on  the  houses  of  their  adversaries,  or« 
dering  them  to  go  to  hell  or  Connaught,  and  threatening  se- 
vere punishment  on  their  disobedience,  which  they  took  care 
to  inflict.     Hence  some  hundreds  of  catholic  families,  it  is 
said  fourteen  hundred,  were  forcibly  expelled  from  their 
houses,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  that  province  or  other 
parts.     This  terrible  persecution  was  publicly  condemned 
by  the  governor  of  the  county,  and  some  others  of  fortune 
and  consequence,  but  in  his  laudable^exertions  he  was  not 
sufficiently  seconded  by  some  magistrates  of  inferior  station.* 
Such  acts  of  atrocity,  though  disgraceful  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned, reflect  no  imputation  on  the  Orange  societies  after- 
wards formed  by  persons  of  respectable  character,   who 
bound  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  support    the  con- 
stitution,  which  the  United  Irishmen  had  previously  en- 
gaged to  destroy.    The  existence  of  one  society  afforded,  of 
course,  a  sufiicient  excuse  for  the  formation  of  the  other  to 
conteract  its  bad  effect. 

An  association,  however,  of  more  exsensive  utility  had-^™^^^^ 

,  "^  manrjr. 

Its  commencement  in  the  year  1796.  At  that  time  govern- 
ment began  to  embody  an  armed  yeomanry,  which  might 
make  a  material  addition  to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  mili- 
tia, and  afford  the  government  more  strength  to  resist  both 
foreign  and  domestic  foes.     Hence  great  opposition   was 

•  Mr  Plowden  asserts,  in  his  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland^ 
H  Chat  not  a  single  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Armagh  had  been  stricken 
off  the  commtssion,  though  many  were  believed  to  have  encouraged  these 
outrages."  This  really  is  not  true.  One  magistrate  in  that  county  was 
not  only  stripped  of  his  commission,  but  fined  and  confined  for  his  partiali- 
ty to  these  dislurbers^ 

Gg2 
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CHAP,  given  by  disloyal  people  to  their  formation/   The  com* 
^^^^    panics  of  yeomen  generally  consisted  of  fifty  men,  and  were 
at  first  mostly  cavdry,  owing  to  the  apprehension  c^  govern- 
ment,  who  did  not  wish  to  entrust  arms  with  even  die 
lower  order  of  protestants,  lest  tliey  might  become  a  dan* 
gerous  engine  in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  and  be^n  to 
dictate  like  the  old  volunteers.     The  cavalry,  who  were 
supplied  with  a  sword,  and  only  one  pistol,  were  found,  on 
trial,  not  sufficiently  efficacious,  on  account  oi  the  face  of 
the  country  being  uneven,  thick  set  with  hills,  and  intersect* 
ed  with  numerous  ditches.  Hence  infantry  were  afterwards 
more   usually  formed,  and  the  yeomanry,  which,    in  the 
course  of  six  months,  amounted  to  thirty-seven  thousand 
men,  and  were  still  increasing,  proved  themselves,  by  their 
courage,  loyalty  and  activity,  in  times  of  extreme  peril,  well 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 
Leaders  of     During  these  preparations  the  leaders  of  the  society  of 
apply"to*"  ^"i^^  Irishmen  were  by  no  means  inactive.    In  the  sum- 
France,      mer  of  1795  they  dispatched,  on  a  treasonable  mission,  one 
Edward  John  Lewins,  as  a  special  messenger  to  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  of  the  French  republic,  soliciting  their  assis- 
tance towards  separating  this  country  from  the  British  ge« 
vernment.     For  this  proposal,  it  is  supposed,  the  Directory 
were  prepared  by  Counsellor  Tone,  then  resident  in  France* 
In  January  1796,  the  messenger  returned  with  a  favourable 
answer,  and,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  plan  of  inva- 
sion was  settled  at  an  interview  which  took  place  near  the 
French  frontier  between  Lord  Edward  Eitzgerald,  Arthur 
0"*Connor,  and  general  Hoche.     Accordingly,  the  French 
government  began,   without  delay,  to  make  preparations 
for  this  intended  invasion,  and  these  preparations,  during 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  were  familiarly  mentioned  both  in 
.   Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Yet  the  British  cabinet,  either 
doubting  or  disregarding  the  intelligence,  took  not  suitable 
measures  for  defence. 
Invaaion         The  armament  consisted  of  twenty  five  ships  of  the  fine 
^"^^P*^^  (including  seven  composing  the  squadron  of  admiral  Richery^ 
sire.  who  was  to  join  with  all  speed)  fifteen  stout  frigatesy  beside 

sloops  and  transports,  containing  an  army  of  twenty-five 
.  thousand  men.     Admiral  Bouvet  w^s  commander  in  chief 
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<rf  tlie  fleet,  and  general  Hoche  of  the  land  forces,  whose  CHAP, 
military  abilities  were  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Buonaparte  •^^^^' 
himself.  Delayed  by  various  causes  the  fleet  did  not  sail  ■*"■*"*" 
till  the  sixteenth  of  December,  and,  on  going  out  of  Brest, 
some  of  the  largest  ships  struck,  during  a  fog,  upon  the 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the. harbour,  by  which  accident  seve- 
ral were  lost,  and  others  rendered  unfit  for  service.  On  the 
next  day  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  which 
continued  to  blow  with  more  or  less  violence  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  expedition.  On  the  twenty-fourth  ad- 
miral Bouvet  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay  with  seventeen  ves- 
sels, of  which  ten  were  of  the  line,  and  sent  a  boat  to  the 
«hore  with  a  reconnoitering  party,  who  were  immediately 
made  prisoners  by  the  peasants.  The  French  oflScers  were 
eager  to  land  with  the  troops  already  arrived,  but  the  ad- 
miral, deterred  by  the  hostile  aspect  of  the  country,  would 
not  consent  till  the  general  should  join  them,  who  was 
aboard  a  frigate,  which  had  been  separated  by  the  storm 
from  this  part  of  the  fleet.  After  waiting  for  some  days  the 
admiral  returned  to  Brest,  a^  did  also  all  the  divisions  of 
the  scattered  navy,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  ships  of  the 
line^and  three  frigates.  Of  the  former  one  foundered  at 
sea,  and  the  other  was  driven  on  shore  in  France ;  of  the 
latter  two  foundered,  and  the  other  was  taken  by  the  English. 

During  sixteen  days  the  Irish  coast  lay  exposed  to  a  hostile  Their  ne 
force,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  irresistible  fleet  of  Bri-f^^^°^ 
tain  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  invasion.  Their 
landing  was  providentially  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the 
elements,  but  had  it  taken  place,  very  disastrous  conse- 
quences might  have  ensued.  The  army  appointed  to  op- 
pose them  was  in  a  disorderly  state,  partly  disaffected,  and, 
it  is  said,  but  ill  provided,  especially  with  cannon.  Their 
march  towards  the  south  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  was 
extremely  severe,  but  their  toil  and  sufferings  were  in  some 
degree  abated  by  the  active  assistance  of  the  peasantry,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  clearing  the  roads  of  the  snow,  and 
aflFording  them  such  comforts  as  their  scanty  means  woul4 
allow.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  had  not  prepared  them  to  second  the  invasion, 
which  really  was  the  case,  occasioned  by  two  contradictory 
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e  H  A  P*  pieces  of  intelligence  received  from  the  French  govcmmttit 
In  November  they  got  a  message  assuring  them  of  the  im- 


mediate sailing  of  the  fleet,  but  in  a  few  days  after  the  mes- 
senger's departure  they  received  a  letter,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  authentic,  representing  the  proposed  expedidcm 
as  deferred  until  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  By  this  mis- 
take the  people  of  the  south  being  left  to  their  own  choice, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  were  loyal,  to  which  indeed  they 
were  urged  by  a  very  seasonable  pastoral  letter  from  Dr 
Moylan,  the  catholic  bishop  of  Cork. 
Their  cbief  Among  the  people  of  the  north  more  care  was  taken  by 
attention  to  the  United  Irishmen  to  propagate  their  principles,  and  to 
*  ^'  these  they^applied  at  first,  as  they  were  more  fitted  to  receive 
them,  being  dissenters,  or  connected  with  them,  of  a  demo- 
cratic cast,  accustomed  to  free  inquiry  and  political  discus- 
sion. The  town  of  Belfost,  in  which  the  United  Irishmen 
took  their  rise,  abounded,  in  particular,  with  people  of  that 
sort,  fiery  zealots  who  difi*used  the  flame  of  disaffection  over 
the  whole  province  of  Ulster.  As  a  suitable  vehicle  for  their 
principles  they  made  use  of  the  Northern  Star,  a  news- 
paper published  in  that  town  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
and  William  Simms,  and  Samuel  Nelson,  son  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister.  These  were  merchants,  who  had  l^en  toler? 
ably  successful  in  business,  and  it  too  often  happens  thai, 
persons  of  that  description,  from  managing  their  mercantile 
affairs  with  skill,  conceive  a  high  opinion  of  rlieir  capacity 
for  legislation,  and  consider  themselves  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  complicated  machine  of  government.  By  the  inflam- 
matory publications  of  the  Northern  Star  the  people  were 
roused  into  a  kind  of  political  frenzy,  and  entertained  an  ab* 
horrence  against  government,  whom  they  were  taught  to  look 
on  as  there  oppressors.  Though  in  reality  they  were  little  op 
pressed  with  taxes,  and  enjoyed  freedom  of  commerce  and  con- 
stitution, yet  they  could  not  be  convinced  of  this,  being  led 
astray  bythe  fallacious  arguments  and  wild  declamation  of  that 
seditious  paper,  which  assured  them  that  they  were  in  sla- 
very and  misery,  and  urged  them  to  rise  up  against  their 
tyrants,  and  shake  off  their  chains.  Hence  the  design  of 
insurrection  was  daily  increasing,  and  suitable  modes  were 
adopted  to  prepare  for  it.    In  the  beginning  of  November 
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1796>  ten  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  stolen  out  of  the  royal  chap. 
stores  in  Belfast.  -^^^^^ 

By  such  preparations  for  disturbance  the  public  discontent     1797 
was  displayed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present,  and  ^'^rough  ^J^^^^A  . 
a  great  part  of  the  next  year,,  the  province  of  Ulster  was  inadherenu 
a  very  unsettled  state.     Parties  of  insurgents  used  to  roam*    "^^ 
at  night,  and  seize  the  arms  of  those  whom  they  regarded 
as  adherents  to  government.      In  daylight  larger  bodies 
used  to  assemble  either  to  attend  funerals,  or,  under  pretence 
of  attending  them,  when  an  empty  coffin  would  be  carried 
akmg*     On  these  occasions  they  would  say  they  were  going 
to  bury  Betty  Bigotry^  by  which  was  meant  that  papists 
and  presbyterians,  having  buried  their  ancient  animosities^ 
now  coalesced  against  government.     Large  bodies  used  also 
to  meet  to  dig  the  potatoes,  and  reap  tlie  corn  of  theu*  ad- 
herents, especially  of  the  United  Irishmen  confined  in  jaiU 
At  their  meetings  of  this  kind  they  sometimes  marched  with 
music,  as  if  in  military  array,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
real  object  of  such  meetings  was  to  train  men  to  repair 
with  promptitude  to  places  of  public  assembly,. to  ^ve  con* 
fidence  to  their  own  party,  and  to  intimidate  their  oppo- 
nents.    Beside  digging  the  potatoes  and  reaping  the  corn 
of  their  friends  confined  in  jail,  subscriptions  were  raised  to 
support  them  and  their  families,  to  bribe  witnesses  on 
trials,  and  fee  eminent  lawyers.      Numerous  agents  at- 
tended at  the  assizes,   to  assist  the  attornies,  at  the  trials, 
among  whom  were  discovered  some  dissenting  ministers, 
who  seemed  very  busily  engaged.    Terror  was  also  employ- 
ed to  frustrate  the  operations  of  the  law.     Various  modes 
of  persecution  were  put  in  practice,  and  in  some  instances 
even  assassination  was  made  use  of.  Magistrates,  witnesses, 
and  jurors,  have  been  murdered  for  doing  their  duty. 

The  fate  of  the  Rov.  Doctor  Hamilton,  late  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  the  ingenious  author  of  letters  on  the  coast 
of  Antrim,  excited  much  sympathy.  Having  retired  on  a 
living  in  the  county  of  Doneg^fl,  he  exerted  himself  as  a 
magistrate  against  the  United  Irishnfen,  and  of  course  was^ 
marked  down  as  an  enemy*  The  time  they  chose  to  execute 
their  vengeance  was  when  he  happened,  in  March  1797,  to 
be  on  a  visit  with  his  college  friend,  Dr.Waller,  at  Sharon, 
in  the  same  county.    A  party  of  them  attacked  the  house  at 
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CHAP,  night,  and  fired  into  the  windows,  by  which  Mrs  WaUer 
^^  was  shot  They  then  demanded  Doctor  Hamilton,  with 
terrible  threats  if  he  was  not  produced,  and  therefore  the 
servants,  in  dread  of  their  lives,  were  obliged  to  drag  him 
out  of  a  cellar  where  he  was  concealed,  and  deliver  him  to 
the  armed  ruffans,  who  murdered  him,  and  mangled  his 
body  with  many  wounds. 

The  terror  struck  by  examples  of  this  sort  had  the  doe 
efiect  on  magistrates,  witnesses,  and  jurors ;  and  hence 
many  United  Irishmen,  whose  guilt  was  apparent,  were  ac- 
quitted at  the  assizes,  on  which  public  bonfires  were  dis- 
played to  celebrate  the  victory. 
Severe  Government  noW  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 

measaresofg^PQQg  measures.     Many  persons  in  good  circumstances 
ment.        were  imprisoned  on  secret  information  or  suspicion,  without 
being  brought  to  trial,  of  which  the  issue  might  be  well 
known.   Several  districts  in  the  north  were  proclaimed,  and 
/        some  of  the  lower  sort  of  people  were  sent  on  board  the  royal 
navy.    General  Lake,  who  had  the  chief  military  command  i 
in  the  northern  province,  got  authority,  in  the  beginning  of 
March  1797,  to  use  the  troops  according  to  his  discretion, 
for  the  prevention  of  disturbance.     Soon  after  he  issued  a 
proclamation  commanding  that  a  general  surrender  of  wram 
should  be  made,   and  promising  that  rewards  should  be 
given  to  informers,  and  inviolable  secrecy  preserved.     The 
troops  had  orders  to  search  all  suspected  places,  to  prevent 
all  unlawful  assemblies,  especially  after  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night,  and  to  seize  at  such  a  time  all  persons  found  abroad 
without  authority,  who  were  liable  to  punishment.     To  e& 
feet  this  purpose  they  were  skilfully  disposed,  and  about 
this  time,  two  committees  of  United  Irishmlsn  were  arrested 
in  Belfast,   in  full  consultation,   and  their  papers  seized, 
which  were  immediately  laid  before  a  secret  committee  of 
th    house  of  commons.     Yet  these  measures  were  found 
inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  and  therefore  the  chief  go- 
vernor issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
declaring  the  civil  pointer  inefficacious,  and  giving  express 
orders  to  the  military  officers  to  use  their  utmost  exertions 
for  the  suppression  of  treason,  at  the  same  time  ofieriog 
pardon  to  all  those  who  had  entered  into  unlawful  engage^ 
ments,  on  their  surrendering  to  magistrates  in  a  month. 
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taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  giving  bail,  if  required,  ^JIA^' 
for  their  good  behaviour  in  future.  From  this  pardon,  ^ 
however,  were  excepted  persons  guilty  of  some  specified 
crimes-  Soon  after  the  proclamation  the  military  officers 
got  orders  from  earl  Carhampton,  the  commander-in-chief, 
to  act  of  themselves  without  waiting  for  any  authority  from 
die  civil  power. 

In  their  search  for  arms  through  Ulster,  the  military  were 
active  and  successful,  many  fire-arms  and  pikes  being  given 
up,  and  yet  the  people  took  every  method  to  conceal  them 
and  deny  them,  and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  soldiers  by 
ofiering  the  worst  arms,  that  thus  they  might  retain  the 
best  for  their  own  purposes.  When  the  military  supposed 
the  arms  in  possession  of  individuals  were  not  given  up, 
they  would  burn  or  plunder  the  houses  and  effects  of  those 
who  would  not  produce  them,  or  force  a  discovery  by  the 
picket  or  other  modes  of  torture.  The  smiths  accused  of 
making  pikes  they  punished  in  particular  with  great  seve- 
rity. They  also  wrecked  the  houses  or  shops  of  persops 
strongly  suspected,  and  sometimes,  to  the  terror  of  the  aC 
frighted  families,  committed  these  shocking  acts  of  violence 
in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night.  In  the  town  of  Belfast  much 
destruction  of  property  was  thus  occasioned*  The  punish- 
ment,  it  is  true,  usually  fell  on  the  guilty,  who  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  there,  but  some  loyal  people  also  suffered 
through  misconception.  The  printing  office,  and  printing 
materials  belonging  to  the  Northern  Star,  were  demolished 
by  the  military,  who  thus  took  an  effectual  mode  to  prevent 
tiiat  paper  from  disseminat  rog  disaffection  for  the  future.  A 
fenci|}le  regiment  of  Welch  cavalry,  called  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons, was  eminently  remarkable  for  a  strict  execution  of  the 
rigid  orders  received,  which  caused  them  to  be  so  much 
marked  by  the  rebels,  that  in  the  coufse  of  the  rebellion 
hardly  one  of  them  escaped.  Government  at  this  time  had 
got  certain  intelligence  of  a  plan  of  insurrection  being  fully 
matured,  and  therefore  thought  a  severe  military  execution 
the  best  mode  to  break  down  the  rebellion,  before  the  day 
^pointed  for  the  general  rising  should  arrive. 

Their  exertions  in  this  point  were,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
^nt,  attended  with  success.    So  many  of  the  efficient  mem- 
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CHAP,  bers  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  were  by  acts  of  ngoor 
'  forced  into  prison  or  exile,  or  terrified  into  inaction,  that 
Theisuc-tlie  whole  system  was  disorganized^  and  the  intended  rebel- 
^^Q(,  ^lion  confined  to  a  trifling  commotion  near  the  mountams  in 
the  county  of  Down.  Great  numbers  of  misguided  people 
took  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation  of  pardon,  which  was 
extended  for  a  month  longer  with  a  salutary  efi*ect«  The 
inferior  societies  of  United  Irish  in  that  quarter,  discontinu- 
ed in  general  their  meetings,  i^nd  therefore  only  a  pn^or- 
tion  of  the  counties  were  represented  in  the  provincial  com- 
mittee. Order  was  so  far  restored  that  the  administration 
of  justice  was  again  committed  to  the  civil  power,  and  a^ 
August  the  interference  of  the  military  was  seldom  exerled. 
Previous  to  the  dFer  made  by  government  of  aocqiting 
their  surrender,  there  were,  belonging  to  the  society  of  Uni- 
ted Irish,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  Ul^er.  This 
province  was  then  considered  as  the  main  strength  of  the 
union,  and  next  to  it  was  reckoned  the  metropolis^  with  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Eildare,  Meath,  Westmeatli,  and 
King's  County.  By  the  mode  of  surrender  offered,  a  con- 
siderable number  was  deducted  from  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  of  these  a  porticm,  it  may  be  supposed,  were 
sincere  in  their  conversion,  especially  those  who  w^e  urged 
by  terror  to  join  them. 
Mode  used  The  leaders  of  the  society,  being  not  discouraged  by  Ae 
JlJjj'^J^JI^^ defalcation  in  Ulster,  sent  more  emissaries  to  othar  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  little  progress  had  been  made,  with  in- 
structions to  try  every  mode  to  work  on  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people.  In  particular,  the  peasantry  were 
assured  that,  in  case  of  rebellion,  they  would  be  exempted 
from  the  burthen  of  tithes,  a  benefit  of  which  they  were 
more  sensible  than  universal  suffirage  and  equality  of  rights. 
As  these  were  mostly  of  the  popish  reUgion,  an  attempt  was 
made  with  success  to  rouse  both  their  terror  and  resentment, 
by  circulating  dreadful  accounts  of  the  sanguinary  de^s 
of  Orangemen,  who,  it^  was  said,  had  entered  into  engage^ 
ments  to  welter  in  the  blood  of  cathoHcs.  For  this  purpose 
fabricated  oaths  of  the  Orange  association  were  printed  and 
dispersed,  and  reports  circulated  of  a  nocturnal  massacre  of 
catholics  being  intended,  which  caused  the  peofde  of  some 
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districts  to  leave  their  houses,  and  lie  concealed  in  the  fieldsC  HAP* 
during  the  night.  ... 

The  Orange  association,  which  had  spread  from  the^jf^^J^™" 
county  of  Armagh  over  other  parts  of  the  north,  and  ex-Orang*. 
tended  to  the  metropolis,  of  which  ^oine  persons  of  consi-™*"' 
ilerable  rank  had  become  members,  at  length  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  refute  those  calumnies.  Accordingly  they  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  setting  forth  that  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitution was  the  preservation  of  public  order,  and  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government,  with  the  protection  of  all  loyal 
persons  whatsoever  religion  they  proftssed.  They  also 
delared,  that  it  never  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  injure 
.  any  one  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  In  their  so- 
lemn protestations  they  were  certainly  sincere,  and  by  the 
conduct  of  the  present  members,  a  laudable  institution, 
which  at  first  had  been  disgraced  by  outrage,  was  consider^^ 
ably  improved.  Yet  these  specific  professions  were  but 
little  regarded  by  the  lower  order  of  the  catholics,  whose 
prejudices,  which  were  naturally  great,  had  of  late  been  in- 
creased by  the  deceitful  arts  of  the  propagators  of  disafiection. 

The  bigotry  of  those  religionists  was  sanctioned  and  en-Hiwsey's 


couraged,  by  the  pubhcation  of  a  pastoral  letter  to  thef^ 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  by  Doctor  Hussey,  the  catholic  bishop 
of  Waterford.  In  this  pious  address  he  lavishes  high  en- 
comiums on  his  own  religion,  declaring,  in  a  rhapsody  of 
applause,  that  it  is  preached  to  all  nations,  to  all  people, 
propagated  and  promulgated  from  Peru  to  China,  from 
the  East  to  theWest  Indies,  from  pole  to  pole,  professed  by 
many  kings  and  princess,'  by  the  most  polished  and  learned 
nations  ^f  the  world,  suitable  to  all  claims,  all  forms  of 
government,  monarchies  or  republics,  aristocracies  or  de- 
mocracies, and  that  nine-tenths  of  Ireland  are  of  that 
persuasion,  (a  bold  assertion) ;  that  the  protestants  are  a 
small  contemptible  sect,  of  a  limited  duration,  confined  to 
tile  country  where  it  was  first  formed ;  that, the  catholics, 
the  professors  of  the  true  religion,  had  been  for  ages  ground 
down  by  the  ruling  party  in  Ireland,  with  insolence  in  their 
looks,  and  oppression  in  their  hands;  that  two  centuries  had 
tried  in  vain  to  pervert  them,  and  that  the  history  of  man- 
kind does  not  afford  an  instance  of  such  perseverance  in  re- 
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C^A  P.  ligious  principles.  He  forbids  all  catholic  parents,  under 
'nain  of  excommunication,  *to  allow  their  children  to  mix 
with  those  of  protestants  at  places  of  public  education,  and 
in  particular  rails  against  the  charter-schools,  for  which  im« 
mense  sums  of  money  are  given  by  parliament,  and  levied 
upon  that  very  people,  whose  creeds  they  thus  endeavoured 
to  purchase.  The  right  honourable  Edmund  Burke,  a  pro- 
fessed  member  of  the  established  church,  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  this  same  prelate,  a  part  of  which  is  published, 
displays  even  an  equal  zeal  for  popery,  for  he  expresses  him* 
self  as  highly  enraged,  that  a  protestant  chancellor,  or  fttth 
testant  judges,  should  have  any  concern  with  the  cathciio 
college  of  Mayhooth,  or  thatthe  catholic  reHgion  should  be 
^ ,  subject  to  its  avowed  enemies. 

By  the  publication  of  this  letter,  which  displays  consider- 
able ability,  and  was  widely  circulated,  the  religious  prqti* 
dices  among  the  fiomanists,  at  least  in  those  parts,  wete 
^  '    very  much  augmented,  and  their  children  removed  fiom 

protestant  schools  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  heresy. 
Adverse  to  The  religious  animosities  thus  increased,  were  inconsistent 
wilon.^°^  with  the  plan  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  wished  that  aU 
sects  should  leave  aside  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  join 
together  in  a  general  design  against  the  English  govern" 
ment.  In  the  north,  this  generally  took  place,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  their  principles  in  that  quarter, 
the  animosities  of  the  Peep-of-day-boys,  and  Defendant 
were  very  much  abated  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  The 
presbyterians  of  the  north,  in  their  resolutions  for  a  parlia* 
nientary  reform,  as  volunteer  corps,  or  freeholders,  whidi 
were  published  in  the  newspapers,  affected  great  liberality 
of  sentiment,  setting  forth  how  sensible  they  were  of  the 
grievances  under  which  their  catholic  brethren  still  labour- 
ed, and  the  just  claim  they  had  to  complete  emancipation. 
In  the  south  the  protestants,  being  of  the  established  church, 
were  not  so  much  inclined  to  disaffection,  and  therefore  the 
emissaries  of  the  United  Irishmen  applied  chiefly  to  the  ca- 
tholics of  those  parts,  circulating'  the  false  stories  of  intend- 
ed massacres,  which  too  often  had  the  desired  effect 
liond*  ^*  The  organization  of  the  Irish  union,  having  for  some  time 
iJiiiied      assumed  a  military  form,  was  at  length  new  modelled  and. 

Irishmen  .^  o 
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completed  in  August  1791     The  association  contained  a  CHAP, 
number  of  societies  linked  dosely  together,  of  which  the       , 
lowest  or  most  simple  consisted  of  twelve  men,  residing  as 
near  as  possible  to  each  other.     Different  committees  were 
appointed,  to  whom  was  given  a  superintendance  oyer  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  chosen.      These  committees 
were  termed  lower  baronial,  upper  baronial,  county  or  dis- 
trict, and  fH^Ovincial  committees.     A  lower  baronial  was  an 
assembly  of  five  secretaries,  elected  by  five  simple  societies, 
and  an  upper  baronial  of  ten  delegates,  elected  by  ten  lower 
baronial  committees.     The  county  committees,  and  district 
committees,  which  belonged  to  large  towns,  were  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  difi^erent  baronial  committees,  and  the 
provincial  committees  of  delegates  from  the  several  district 
and  county  committees.     Of  these  there  were  four,  one  for 
each  province,  but  the  number  of  delegates  in  each  provin- 
cial committee  was  not  equal,  as  some  counties  or  districts 
sent  three,  some  two  delegates,  according  to  their  extent  or 
population.     The  supreme  command  was  committed  to  an 
executive  directoty^  (a  name  furnished  by  the  French  repub- 
lic), consisting  of  five  persons,  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  pro- 
vincial committees.     Their  nailies  were  only  known  to  the 
secretaries  of  (hose  committees,  for  they  examined  the  bal- 
lot, and  informed  the  persons  appointed  of  their  election, 
and  none  others.     The  orders  of  the  directory  were  cont- 
inunicated  with  great  privacy  ;  one  member  only  conveyed 
them  to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  provincial  committee$, 
by  which  means,  they  were  transmitted  through  the  several 
committees,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  simple  societies. 

The  military  organization,  being  engrafted  on  the  civil.  Their  mi- 
was  constituted  in  the  following  manner.  The  secretary  of  j[^^nS^ent, 
each  of  the  simple  societies  was  its  non-commissioned  officer, 
and  the  delegate  of  five  of  these  to  a  lower  baronial  com- 
mittee, was  usually  captain  over  the  five  simple  societies, 
which  made  up  a  company  of  sixty  men.  The  delegate  of 
ten  lower  baronial  to  an  upper  baronial  committee,  was  ge< 
nerally  colonel  of  a  battalion  of  six  hundred  men,  composed 
of  the  fifty  simple  societies,  over  which  this  upper  com- 
mittee had  the  superintendence.  The  colonelsof  each  coun- 
ty, transmitted  the  names  of  three  pei^ns  to  the  directory^ 
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CHAP,  and  out  of  these,  one  wm  appmoted  bj^  that  body  to^act  as 
'  ;  adjutant-general  of  the  county.    A  military  cmkiraittee 


also  iq)pointed  by  the  directory^  to  prepare  a  regular  plan 
for  assisting  a  French  army,  should  it  land,  cnrforan  insur- 
rection, should  it  be  ordered  even  without  their  assistanee. 
Orders  were  given  for  all  the  members  of  the  union,  to  fiir- 
ni&h  themselves  with  fire^4urms,  or  pikes,  according  to  their 
ability,  and  voluntary  subsoriptions  were  entered  into,  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  attending  the  revolutiomuy 
scheme  adopted. 
179T.  While  the  abettors  of  insurrection  were  making  such  pre- 
ti^^prot"  parations  for  executing  their  designs,  the  Irish  parliament, 
oQedingg.  which  met  on  the  sixth  of  January  1797,  had  a  suitable  ap- 
prehension of  ihe  schemes  that  were  f(»rmed  against  them. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a  secret  commi^ee  of  the  com- 
mons was  appointed  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  two  cott- 
mittees  of  United  Irishmen,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Bd- 
iiEist.  On  the  tenth  of  May,  they  delivered  in  their  repmt, 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  real  dbject  of  the  leaders  of 
the  union,  was  the  formation  of  a  democratic  commonwealth 
by  the  assistance  of  France,  and  that  parhamentary  reform 
was  made  use  of  as  a  pretext,  to  entipe  into  their  societj 
loyal  people  attached  to  that  measure.  For  the  purpose  of 
undeceiving  persons  of  that  description,  the  repcnrt  was  or- 
dered to  be  published.  About  this  time  a  motbu  was  made 
f<^  a  temperate  reform,  including  the  extension  to  catholics 
of  the  same  political  privileges  enjoyed  by  protestants,  bat 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  six  to  one.*  The 
minority  seemed  greatly  disgusted  at  the  repeated  rejection 
<^  their  favourite  scheme,  making  very  dismal  forebodings 
of  the  effect,  and  threatened  to  secede  from  the  house. 
Attempts  Against  the  syatem  of  coercion,  they  were  not  content 
apiinstmi-^jjj  tjjgij  opposition  within  the  house,  but  exerted  them- 
selves elsewhere  to  the  same  effect,  and  by  their  interei^ 
Implications  were  made  to  sheriffs,  and  other  legal  officers, 
to  hold  meetings,  in  order  to  prepare  petitions  to  the  kii^, 
for  the  removal  of  his  present  ministers.     But  the  meetings 

*  The  rebel  provincial  committees  of  Ulster  and  Leinster,  in  a  resolu- 
tion, expressed  their  contempt  for  such  puny  attempts  in  parliament,  de- 
claring, *<  that  nothing  short  oi^  complete  emancipation  would  satisfy.** 
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were  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  the  offic^rs»  by  the  threats  c  H  a  F. 
of  military  violence,  w  the  dispersion  by  the  army  of  the  in-  ^^^^' 
habitants  actually  assembled*  Such  interference  of  the  sol- 
diers,  however  unconstitutional^  was  certainly  justifiable  at 
the  time  when  a  scheme  of  rebellion,  which  had  been  long 
hatching,  at  length  had  grown  to  maturity.  Yet  the  sys- 
tem of  coercion  was  severely  condemned  in  the  British  par- 
liament, and  dismal  accounts  given  of  military  violence  in 
Ireland,  from  which,  notwithstanding,  it  aj^ared  that  be- 
neficial effects  had  been  produced,  at  least  in  the  North. 

These  acts  of  severity  were  not  generally  known  beyond  Seditious 
the  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  took  place,  as  the°u^^^^ 
fate  of  the  Northern  Star  terrified  the  other  established 
newspapers  from  publishing  any  account  of  them.  Previous 
to  the  demolition  of  its  materials,  two  of  its  proprietors,  Ro« 
bert  and  William  Simms,  by  the  suspension  of  the  act  of 
habeas  corpus,  had  been  confined  in  Newgate,  but  the  pap 
per  was  still  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  other  pro- 
prietor, Samuel  Nelson,  an  active  agitator,  until  it  provok- 
ed by  its  imtemperance,  the  indignation  of  the  military,  dis- 
played in  the  manner  already  noted.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1797,  a  paper  of  a  similar  cast  was  instituted  in 
Dublin,  called  the  Press,*  of  which  the  publisher  was  put 
in  prison,  when  Arthur  OConnor,-  as  required  by  law,  avow- 
ed himself  the  proprietor,  and  of  course  accountable  for  its 
contents.  By  a  law  made  in  the  beginning  of  1798,  grand 
juries  were  allowed  to  present  as  nuisances  newspapers  con- 
taining seditious  matter,  and  after  such  presentation,  au- 
thority was  given  to  magistrates  to  destroy  the  printing 
materials.  The  paper  above  mentioned  was  in  consequence 
suppressed,  and  another,  styled  the  Harp  of  Erin,  pre- 
vented. 

In  place  of  newspapers  hand-bills  were  privately  printed  Hand-bills 
and  circulated,  by  which,  and  oral  modes  of  communication,  ^^^t"'- 
the  instructions  of  the  directory  on  various  subjects  were 
conveyed  by  suitable  agents  through  the  whole  society  of 
United  Irishmen.     In  order  to  reduce  the  royal  revenue 

•  This  paper  condemned  Dr  Hussey's  Pastorsl  Letter  for  "  breathing 
*  spirit  of  unchristian  dimnion,** 
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CHAP,  they  were  recommended  to  abstain  from  spiritoos  liquonr, 
*  and  cautioned  against  purchasing  quit-rents,  as,  in  case  of 
a  revolution,  the  bargains  would  not  be  valid  under  a  new 
legislature.  They  were  also  cautioned  against  accepting  of 
bank  notes  in  payment,  on  account  of  the  supposed  inseca- 
rtty  of  the  existing  government.  But  the  caution  was  ren- 
dered inefiectual,  by  an  order  given  by  the  privy  council  fea 
the  governors  of  the  national  bank,  to  discontinue  payments 
in  specie  for  their  notes.  In  many  cases  they  were  consider- 
ed a  legal  tender  for  debt,  and  those  who  Refused  to  sell 
goods  for  notes,  were  liable  to  have  soldiers  quartered  on 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  disaffection.  Inflammatoiy 
hand-bills  were  also  distributed  among  the  military  to  cor- 
rupt them,  and  money  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
some  cases  with  success,  for  several  soldiers  were  shot  for 
being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  Beside  hand-bills,  cho^ 
copies  of  Paine^s  age  of  reason  were  circulated  gratis,  in  or- 
dei;  to  destroy,  or  at  least  weaken  die  people^s  belief  in  ^ 
holy  scriptures,  which  so  strongly  inculcate  loyalty  to  the 
existing  government. 
Inter-  While  such  measures  were  taken  for  internal  opporition, 

Fnmceco^^^®  Irish  directory  at  the  same  time  maintained  an  inter- 
tinued.  course  with  the  French  republic.  After  the  failure  rf  the 
expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  a  messenger  named  Lewins, 
with  orders  to  solicit  another  armament,  was  dispatched  for 
Paris,  at  which  city  he  arrived,  by  way  of  Hamburgh, 
about  the  end  of  May  1797,  and  continued  there  as  am- 
'bassador.  ApprehensiYe  lest  the  severities  of  government 
should  force  the  people  to  a  premature  insurrection  before 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours  from  France,  the  Irish 
directory,  at  the  end  of  June  of  the  same  year,  sent  cff  their 
own  secretary,  Doctor  M^Nevin,  to  press  for  these  succours 
with  great  urgency.  Having  found  at  Hamburgh  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  passport  for  France,  he  transmitted, 
by  an  agent  of  the  French  republic,  a  memoir  to  Fans, 
which  was  presented  to  the  directory.  In  this  memoir,  a 
statement  was  given  of  the  situation  of  Ireland,  and  a  pro- 
mise made  to  France  of  complete  reimbursement  of  expen. 
ses  from  the  confiscation  of  church  lands,  and  the  property 
of  all  opponents  to  Irish  emancipation.    At  the  sasie  time 
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were  required  troops  not  exceeding  ten  thousand,  nor  fall-  chap. 
ing  short  of  five  thousand  men,  with  artillery,  ammunition   ^^^^' 
and  small  arms.    On  this  memoir  being  presented  to  the  di-  "— — — ^ 
rectory,  an  order  was  sent  to  M^Nevin  to  proceed  to  Paris, 
where  he  delivered,  on  his  arrival,  a  second  one,  employing 
every  possible  argument  for  hastening  the  invasion  at  the 
present  critical  juncture.    He  also  attempted  to  rabe  either 
in  France  or  Spain,  but  without  effect,  a  loan  of  half  a  mil- 
lion, or  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  on  security 
of  the  supposed  confiscations  that  were  to  take  place. 

The  Irish  directory,  by  demanding  from  France  but  ten  inVaaon 
thousand  men  at  most,  showed  a  desire  of  getting  only  such  1^^^°^^^ 
aid  as  would  enable  the  people,  with  their  own  exertions, 
to  shake  off  the  English  yoke.  But  the  designs  of  France 
being,  as  they  apprehended,  not  to  give  them  liberty,  but  to 
make  a  conquest  of  the  country,  the  French  directory  were 
anxious  for  affording  more  considerable  aid.  Accordingly, 
preparations  were  made  at  Brest  and  the  Texel  for  sending 
a  much  greater  force ;  at  the  latter  fifteen  thousand  men 
were  embarked  under  general  Daendelles,  but  were  again 
put  on  shore  through  dread  of  the  British  navy.  In  order 
to  open  die  way  for  an  invasion,  it  was  resolved  to  risk  an 
engagement  at  sea,  and  therefore  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  ad- 
miral De  Winter,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government, 
though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  its  commander,  was  obliged 
to  sail.  On  the  eleventh  of  October  1797,  this  fleet  was  met 
by  admiral  Duncan,  with  a  superior  British  force,  near  Gam« 
perdown,  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  totally  defeated,  by 
which  the  intended  invasion  was  prevented. 

These  disappointments  had  certainly  a  sensible  effect  on 
the  spirits  of  die  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  but  their  zeal  Emissariefl 
was  8o  ardent  as  not  to  be  easily  cooled.  In  the  mean  while  *°  ^^^f^ 
they  were  so  urged  by  the  vigorous  measures  or  government, 
that  they  resolved,  in  t*ebruary  1799,  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  at  insurrection  with  their  own  forces,  and  accordingly 
appointed  a  military  committee,  and  sent  minute  instructions 
to  the  adjutant«generals.  At  the  same  time  they  prepared 
a  most  pressing  dispatch  for  the  French  dinectory,  but  could 
fiud  no  means  of  having  it  conveyed  However,  they  soon 
^ter  received  a  letter  from  that  government,  promising  the 

uh 
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^-^'tr^'  long-expected  succours  in  Aprils  of  v^hich  they  were  also 
disappointed.  Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Arthur 
O^CcMinor,  a  member  of  the  Irish  directory,  attemf^ed,  at 
the  end  of  February,  to  pass  through  England  to  France, 
no  doubt  with  the  s^icitations  of  his  associates,  fiir  aid,  but 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  at  Margate,  together  with  James 
Coigly,  an  Irish  priest,  and  John  Binns,  a  member  of  a 
political  club  in  England,  styled  the  corresponding  society. 
Being  tried  at  Maidstone  in  the  May  following,  Coigly  was 
found  guilty  and  executed ;  O^Connor  and  Binns  were  ac- 
quitted, but  detained  on  another  charge  of  treason, 
^fhelr'h  '^''^^*^  O^Connor,  a  supposed  lineal  descendant  of  Bo- 
directoiy.  deric  O^Connor  the  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  being  brought 
into  parliament  by  his  uncle  Lord  LongU€fville,  made  a  most 
brilliant,  but  intemperate  oration,  in  the  year  1795,  in  fa- 
vour of  catholic  emancipation,  which  gave  such  offence  to 
his  unde.  that  he  required  him  to  resign  his  seat,  to  whidi 
he  agreed*  He  now  became  a  strenuous  republican,  and 
was  active  in  disseminating  his  principles.  A  noted  instance 
of  his  aeal  in  this  cause  was  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  his 
countrymen,  in  January  1797,  circulated  to  excite  di3affi?c- 
tion,  and  promote  the  designs  of  the  United  Irishmen,  for 
which  he  was  arrested  by  government,  and  confined  some 
time  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  Being  distinguished  in  this 
manner,  he  was  considered  by  the  leaders  of  his  party  as 
qualified  for  an  eminent  office  among  them,  and  therefore 
was  dioseo  a  member  of  the  Iri&h  directory,  togettbr  with 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Oliver  Bond,  an  extensive  wool- 
len-draper. Doctor  M^Nevin,  a  cathol're,  and  counseller  Em- 
mitt,  a  lawyer  of  abilities  more  showy  than  solid. 

I^ord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Leinster, 
had  served  in  the  royal  army  with  mihtary  reputation,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  honour,  humanity  and  candour 
But  being  disappointed  in  obtaining,  on  a  vacancy,  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-colonel,  to  which  he  supposed  him- 
self entitled,  he  repaired  to  Paris  in  disgust,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1793,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mii tr  of  the  political  principles  which  were  then  in  fashion 
in  that  city.  During  his  continuance  there  he  married  a 
French  lady,  distinguished  for  her  democratic  zeal,  su|^)osed 
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to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  On  his  CHAP, 
return  he  avowed  his  principles  without  reserve,  andex*  — 
pressed  his  approbation  of  the  revolution  of  France  in  such 
forcible  language,  as  to  cause  the  interference  of  government. 
His  name,  by  his  majest/s  command,  was  struck  oflF  the  mi- 
litary list,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  allowed  to  sell  his 
commission.  He  now  became  a  determined  and  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  British  government,  for  he  was  well  fitted  to 
excite,  if  not  to  direct,  a  revolutionary  commotion,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  an  active  spirit,  daring  courage,  and  of  a  fa« 
mily  respected,  on  account  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  by  the 
generality  of  the  Irish. 

The  number  of  men  engaged  by  oath  in  the  conspiracy 
amounted  at  least  to  five  hundred  thousand,  but  of  those 
many  were  urged  to  join  through  terror,  and  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  so  huge  a  body,  composed  of  such  opposite  mate- 
rials, acts  with  concert,  or  pays  a  due  obedience  to  leaders, 
if  such  of  ability  could  be  selected,  especially  when  the 
grievances  are  imaginary,  not  real  for  real ;  grievances  and 
oppressions  tend  to  unite  all  parties,  however  opposite  in 
principles  and  inclinations.  Besides,  a  secret  communicated 
to  an  immense  multitude,  though  bound  by  solemn  oaths, 
is  constantly  discovered,  when  great  rewards  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  discovery.  A  remarkably  fortunate  incident  oc- 
curred on  the  present  occasion. 

Thomas  Reynolds,  a  silk-weaver  in  Dublin,  a  catholic.  Discovery 
who  had  purchased  an  estate  at  Kilkea  castle,  in  the  county  ^^^y* 
of  Kildare,  was  considered  by  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
as  a  fit  person  to  have  authority  among  them^  as  he  had 
great  influence  among  those  of  his  own  persuasion.  They 
therefore  tampered  with  him  with  great  industry,  and  at  last 
prevailed  on  him  to  accept  the  commission  of  a  colonel  of 
United  Irishmen,  the  offices  of  treasurer  and  representative 
of  the  county  of  Eildare  in  the  new  system,  and  of  delegate 
in  the  province  of  Leinster.  Soon  after  having  found  that 
their  designs  were  very  different  from  what  he  expected,  he 
repented  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered* 
and,  in  a  conversation  with  William  Cope,  an  eminent  mer. 
chant  in  Dublin,  his  particular  friend,  he  was  so  struck  by 
his  arguments,  that  he  offered  to  disclose  the  proceedings 
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CHAP,  of  the  conspirators,  on  receiving  a  suitable  compensation  for 
'    the  losses  and  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  subject.    His 
friend,  who  had  some  authority  with  government,  acceded 
to  his  proposal,  and  accordingly  he  afforded  the  necessary 
information,  though  in  a  very  cautious  manner,  as  if  it  had 
been  obtained  from  another  person. 
Arrest  of       I  n telligence  was  now  pven  that  the  Leinster  delegates  were 
f piraton.    ^^  Taeei  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
to  concert  measures  for  an  insurrection  which  was  shortly  to 
take  place.  Of  course,  government  had  recourse  to  such  mea- 
sures as  scemednecessary  on  the  occasion.  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed, William  Bellingham  Swan,  an  active  magistrate,  at  the 
head  of  twelve  seijeants,  disguised  incoloured  clothes,  entered 
the  house  of  Oliver  Bond  in  Bridge-street,  and  arreted  thir- 
teen delegates  sitting  in  council.  At  the  same  time  their  papers 
were  seized,  which  led  to  a  farther  discovery  of  the  plot.    On 
that  day  Emmitt,  M'Nevin,  aud  Bond,  members  of  the  direc- 
tory, were  arrested,  with  other  chief  conspirators,  and  warrants 
were  issued  against  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Richard  Mac- 
Cormick,  and  counsellor  Sampson,  who  made  their  escape. 
New  members  of  the  directory  were  soon  chosen  in  room  of 
those  who  had  been  arrested,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
spondency, a  hand-bill  was  industriously  circulated  among 
the  whole  society,  anouncing  the  safety  of  their  friends  in 
custody,  the  activity  of  their  leaders,  the  organizalion  of 
the  capital,  and  advising  them  against  rash  or  precipitate 
measures.     The  new  directory,  however,  were  far  inferior 
in  talents  to  the  former  one,  and,  by  their  own  rash  con- 
duct, suffered  their  schemes  to  be  detected. 
'  Discovery       One  Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  King's  county  militia, 
•tranff.  *     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  habit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  Patrick  Byrne, 
a  bookseller  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  who  was  considered 
as  a  literary  agent  of  the  United  Irishmen.     Byrne,  frran 
frequent  conversation  with  the  captain,  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  become  a  convert  to  the  cause,  which  was 
considered  a  great  acquisition  by  the  rebel  faction,  as  they 
were  naturally  desirous  of  bringing  over  the  military  to  their 
side.     Armstrong,  having  pretended  to  enter  into  the  plot, 
was  introduced  by  Byrne  to  Henry  and  John  Sheares, 
two  young  barristers  of  ability  in  their  profession^  who  had 
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been  lately  elected  members  of  the  directory.     These  gen-  chap. 
tlemen,  who  were  brothers,  and  natives  of  Cork,  having  vi- 


sited Paris  in  1792,  imbibed  the  revolutipnary  principles  of 
the  French  republicans,  and,  on  their  return  to  Ireland, 
put  their  principles  in  practice,  by  engaging  strenuously  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  United  Irii^men.  Their  entire  plan 
of  insurrection 'they  communicated  to  Armstrong,  who  had 
the  address  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  confidence,  and 
by  him  it  wad  regularly  conveyed  to  government.  Thus, 
by  the  discovery,  first  of  Reynolds,  and  then  of  Armstrong, 
the  projects  of  the  Irish  rebels  were  completely  developed. 

It  was  the  intention,  at  least  of  the  former  directory,  to  Violences 
restrain  their  adherents  from  insurrection,  until  there  should  united 
appear  a  probability  of  success,  and  even,  if  possible,  frcmi^nsl^ 
all  acts  of  violence  as  would  cause  disturbance  in  the  coun* 
•  try,  or  alarm  to  government    It  was  also  their  intention, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  to  form  a  political  union  of  all 
sects,  in  which  they  so  far  succeeded  as  in  a  great  degree  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  feuds  of  the  Orangemen  and  Defenders  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  by  prevailing  on  both  parties  to  take 
the  united  oath«    But  the  lower  members  of  the  union,  es- 
pecially in  the  south  and  west,  could  never  be  induced  to  be 
«o  liberal,  and  the  violent  bigots  caused  religious  jealousies 
to  be  revived,  by  circulating  false  reports  of  the  designs  of 
the  Orange  associations  to  destroy  the  catholics.    These  re« 
ports  were  received  with  implicit  confidence  by  the  common 
people  of  that  persuasion ;  and,  indeed,  all  Orangemen  who 
adhered  firmly  to  their  principles,  however  inofiensive,  were 
objects  of  particular  abhorrence  to  the  United  Irishmen. 
Some  houses  of  persons  obnoxious  to  them  were  burnt,  and 
acts  of  assassination  still  committed,  particularly  on  those 
who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  against  them  on  trials,  which 
had  caused  the  written  testimony  of  a  person  murdered  be- 
fore a  trial  to  be  made  equal  in  law  to  his  evidence  before 
the  jury.     Bands  ot  them  also  continued  to  collect  arms 
by  force  at  night,  and,  when  the  body  became  large,  they 
even  ventured  to  do  it  in  day-light.     At  Cahir,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  eight  hundred  men,  mostly  on  horseback, 
searched  for  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  open  day,  and 
collected  and  carried  away  all  they  could  find. 
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CHAP.  These  various  acts  of  violence,  with  the  positive  infer- 
^^^^'    mation  received,  caused  government  to  take  the  inostde- 

Anna  de-  cided  measures  for  suppressing  the  conspiracy.     Acocml. 

manded  by  jngly,  after  a  proclamation  published,  stating  the  existence 

tJy?*  ^'  of  a  traitorous  conspiracy,  displayed  in  acts  of  open  rebeU 
lion.  General  Abercrombie,  the  commander-in-diief,  got  or- 
ders to  proceed  with  his  army  into  the  disturbed  counties, 
with  full  powers  to  act  as  the  occasion  should  require.  The 
general,  having  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Kildare,  issued 
a  manifesto  on  the  third  of  April,  addressed  to  the  inliabit- 
ants  of  the  county,  requiring  them  to  surrender  their  arms 
within  ten  days,  threatening,  in  case  of  disobedience,  that 
large  bodies  of  troops  should  be  distributed  among  them, 
to  live  at  free  quarters ;  promising  rewards  to  such  aa 
-would  give  information  of  concealed  arms  or  amnumtun, 
and  also  threatening  to  have  recourse  to  other  se?fri- 
ties,  if  the  county  should  still  continue  in  a  state  of  dis- 
-  turbance. 

Their  pu-       On  the  advance  of  the  military  into  cfMsh  county  the  same 

nishmeiita  ^^^^e  was  ffiven,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  timeappmnt- 
of  various  o'         '  iii  n  i- 

kiiida.  ed,  the  troops  were  quartered  on  the  houses  ok  persons  dis- 
affected, in  numbers  proportionable  to  the  supposed  guilt 
or  ability  of  the  owners.  Many  houses  were  burned,  with 
their  furniture,  where  concealed  arms  were  found,  where 
meetings  of  the  United  men  had  been  held»  or  persons  redd^ 
ed  who  were  guilty  of  making  pikes,  or  of  other  practices 
tending  to  promote  tiie  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  common 
people,  and  some  of  superior  rank,  particularly  in  Dublin, 
were  scourged  or  otherwise  tortured,  in  ord^  to  force  a  con- 
fession of  concealed  arms  or  plots.  A  few,  arrested  on 
strong  suspicions,  were  partly  strangled,  and  others  bad 
pitched  caps  placed  on  their  heads,  on  the  removal  of  which 
the  hair  or  skin  was  sometimes  torn  off.  Those  who  wore 
striped  handkerchiefs  with  any  mixture  of  green  in  them, 
or  had  their  hair  cut  short,  supposed  emblems  of  disloyalty, 
were  liable  to  military  insult.  Indeed  in  Ireland  the  term 
croppy  and  rebel  soon  became  synonymous.  The  various 
punishments  above  mentioned,  were  usually  occasioned  by 
the  private  informations  given  to  magistrates  or  military 
officers^  which  were  kept  i^rictly  secret,  and  though  malice 
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might  have  operated  in  some  few  cases,  yet  it  was  univer^  CHAP 
sally  owned  by  all  impartial  obervers,  that  the  generality  <rf, 
those  who  suffered  were  certainly  guilty.  A  man  might 
have  been  a  notorious  rebel,  and  yet  conduct  himself  with 
'  audi  caution,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  evidence  being 
found  out,  sufficient  to  convict  him  b^ore  a  court^nartial, 
or  court  of  justice.  Though  some  wanton  acts  of  cruelty 
might  have  been  committed  by  common  soldiers  and  others 
attached  to  government,  yet  when  the  passions  of  loyal  men 
were  inflamed  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  dangerous 
conspiracy,  and  the  perpetration  of  several  hqrrid  deeds, 
it  could  not  be  expected,  considying  the  frailty  of  human 
nature^  that  the  rules  of  strict  equity  and  humanity  should 
be  constantly  observed.  It  must  certainly  be  owned,  that 
many  material  discoveries,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained,  were  extorted  by  military  punishment,  but 
a  justification  of  the  mode  is  not  the  obgect  of  an  his- 
torian. 

As  the  time  for  insurrection  approached,  of  which  go- Arrest  of 
vernment  had  certain  knowledge,  they  became  daily  more  ^^ardFitz- 
apprehensive  of  lord  Edward  Fitsgerald,.  who  was  really  gerald. 
very  formidable,  as  he  possessed  military  talents  and  cou- 
rage in  a  high  degree,  and  had  contrived  the  whole  plan  of 
the  attack.  Having  made  his  escape  at  the  time  the  dele- 
gates were  seized  at  Sondes,  a  warrant  was  immediately 
issued  against  him,  and  some  time  after  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  a  thciusahd  pounds  for  his  apprehen- 
sion ;  which,  at  length,  had  the  desired  effect.  Informa- 
tion being  received  that  he  had  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Murphy,  a  dealer  in  feathers, 
in  Thomas^treet,  suitable  measures  were  taken  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Major  Sirr,  accompanied  by  Ci^tain  Swan, 
and  Ca})tain  Ryan,  both  yeomen,  with  eight  soldiers  in  co- 
loured clothes,  repaired  to  tlie  house  of  Murphy  in  car- 
riages, on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. While  they  were  posting  the  soldiers  below,  Cap- 
tain Swan,  perceiving  a  woman  run  hastily  up  stairs,  fol- 
lowed  her  with  all  speed,  and,  on  entering  an  apartment,  found 
lord  Edward  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  dressing  jacket  He  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  informed  his  lordship,  he  bad  a  warrant 
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CHAP,  against  bin,  and  that  reristance  would  be  vain,  assuring  1hid» 
at  the  same  time,  be  would  treat  bim  with  great  leqpect 
On  this  lord  Edward  sprung  fitxn  the  bed,  and  made  a 
desperate  renstance  with  a  dagger,  with  which  he  gave  se- 
vere wounds  to  Captain  Swan,  and  a  mortal  one  to  Captain 
Byan,  who  came  to  his  aid,  but  Major  Sirr,  coming  in  dur- 
ing the  struggle,  fired  at  him  with  a  pisUrf,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  shoulder,  on  which  he  surrendered.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  castle,  but  died  of  his  wound  in  great 
agony,  on  the  third  <tf  June.  Captain  Ryan  had  previously 
expired  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  Captain  Swan,  though 
he  got  many  dangerous  wounds,  providentially  recovered. 
or  others  ^  ^^  ninteenth  and  twenty-first  of  May,  scmie  others 
involfedinwere  arrested,  involved  in  the  same  charge,  particularly 
cbar^^  Patrick  Byrne,  the  bookseller,  and  Henry  and  John  Sheaies. 
in  the  house  of  Henry,  in  Baggot-street,  was  found  a  pro- 
•clamation,  in  the  hand  writing  of  John,  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished after  the  capital  should  be  in  possession  of  the  in- 
surgents. It  is  indeed  ct  a  sanguinary  compleidon,*  but 
the  national  benefit,  supposed  to  be  derived  f^om  the  pro- 
jects of  revolutionists,  makes  amends,  in  their  opinion,  for 
the  means  they  make  use  of  in  the  attempt,  however  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
Time  for  ^'^®  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  May,  was  the  time  fixed 
inminrectiQnfor  the  insurrection,  which  was  to  commence  with  an  attack, 
appointed.  ^^  ^^^  party,  on  the  camp  of  Loughlinstown,  seven  miles 
from  Dublin.  By  another,  .the  artillery  at  Chapelizodi 
which  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  was  to  be  seized  in  an 
hour  after,  and,  on  this  being  effected,  both  parties  were  to 
enter  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  exacdy  at  the  same 
moment,  and  co-operate  with  a  third  party,  by  whom  the 
castle  was  to  be  surprised.  The  stopping  of  the  mail  coaches, 
on  the  same  ni^t,  was  to  be  a  signal  for  the  insurgents  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  commence  their  operations. 
Of  all  those  schemes  gi^emment  having  a  complete  know* 

•  It  concludes  thus,  "  Vengeance,  Irishmen  i  venp^eance  on  your  oppres- 
sors. Remember  what  thousands  of  your  dearest  friends  have  perubed  by 
their  merciless  orders.— .Remember  their  burnings,  their  rackings,  their 
torturings,  their  military  niasi<acre8»  and  their  legal  murders.— Remem- 
ber Orr !"  William  Orr  had  been  hanged  at  Carrickfergua,  in  October 
ITDT.  for  high  treason. 
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ledge,  lord  Cosdereagh,  the  secretary,  by  a  letter  to  the  CHAF. 
lord  mayor,  on  the  twenty-first,  and  the  chie£-govemor,  by  ^^^ 
a  message  to  the  parliament,  on  the  twenty-third,  informed 
them,  that  a  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  disaffected 
having  designed  to  possess  themselves,  in  the  course  of  that 
week,  of  the  metropolis,  to  seize  the  seat  of  government, 
and  those  of  authority  within  the  city,  and  that  consequently 
such  military  precautions  were  taken  as  seemed  expedient. 
To  the  message,  the  house  of  commons  voted  unanimously 
a  suitable  address,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  their  de- 
igns, with  which  they  walked,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the 
castle,  preceded  by  the  speaker,  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and 
all  the  officers  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXUI- 


Measures  of  defence^^Commencement  of  the  rebclUon — Allack 
ofNaas — Of  Kilcullen — Surprise  of  Prosperous — Treach- 
ery of  catholic  yeomanry — Proclamations — Attack  of  Car- 
low — Execution  of  sir  Edward  Crosbie — Various  operations 
— Rash  affair  at  the  Curragh — Hostilities  iu  Wicklo^D^ 
Emmiaarias  of  disaffectiovr^Application  to  priests — Pent- 
cution  of  protestants — State  of  the  county  of  Wexfordr^In" 
surrection — Murder  of  two  clergymen^  S^c, — Defeat  of  tk 
rebels  at  Kilthomas — Their  victory  at  Oulart — Attack  of 
Enniscorthy — Alarm  at  Wexford — Evacuated  by  the  king's 
army — Possessed  by  the  rebels — Proceedings  at  Gorey^ 
Attack  ofNewtownbarry — Battle  ofClough — Retreat  oftk 
royal  troops — Battle  of  Ross — Massacre  of  Scullabogue^ 
Inactivity  of  rebels — Battle  of  Arklow — different  proceed' 
ings — Camp  of  Vinegar-Hill — Daily  massacres  there^^Al- 
tacked  by  the  royal  army — State  of  protestants  at  Wexford 
"-^Battle  of  Horetown — Massacre  of  Wexford — Offers 
to  surrender  the  town — Entered  by  the  royal  army-^RepC' 
tions. 

CHAP.  Frobt  the  information  already  received,  complete  know- 

ledge  being  afforded  to  government  of  the  designs  of  the 

1798.      United  Irishmen,  and  of  the  exact  time  when  these  designs 

^^defence.  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  P^^  ^^  execution,  such  measures  were  of  course 
taken  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  The  prime  object 
was  to  secure  the  metropolis,  which  was  so  guarded  at  every 
point  as  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  surprise.  In  this  service 
the  yeomanry  were  found  of  great  benefit.  It  also  very 
fortunately  happened  that  the  city  was  entirely  envirdned 
by  the  royal  and  grand  canals,  both  broad  and  deep,  the 
bridges  of  which,  being  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each 
other,  were  occupied  by  the  troops.  These  bridges,  in  a 
day  or  two  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  were  even  better 
ecured  by  pallisades,   and  gates  erected   on   them.    Of 
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iiourse  no  rising  was  attempted jn  the  city ;  but  in  the  night  ^^^fiF' 
of  the  twenty-third,  several  persons  were  seized  with  pikes  ■ 
in  the  streets,  and  early  in  that  night  Samuel  Nelson,  the 
principal  conductor  of  the  Northern  St!^,  was  seized  by 
the  gailor  of  Newgate,  in  the  act  of  reconnoitering  that 
prison,  with  an  intent  to  attack  it. 

Though  the  city  was  preserved  from  disturbance  by  the  Commence- 
measures  already  taken,  yet  so  deeply  laid,  and  so  widely  ^b^^i^^n!  * 
extended  was  the  plan  of  the  rebellion,  that  all  the  exertions 
of  government  could  not  prevent  insurrection  in  different 
other  parts.  The  peasants  around  the  city  rose  up  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third,  the  time  appointed,  and  began 
their  operations.  TTie  mail-coaches  they  destroyed  in  their 
progress  from  Dublin,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city, 
that  thus  their  confederates  in  other  parts  might  get  notice 
of  hostilities  having  commenced.  Though  only  armed  with 
clumsy  pikes,  and  some  guns  in  bad  order,  they  attempted, 
by  a  similarity  of  attacks,  to  surprise  the  various  mDitfiry 
posts  in  that  quarter,  and  to  prevent  some  internal  succours 
from  reaching  the  metropolis.  In  that  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  several  skirmishes  took  place  with  small  parties  of 
the  royal  troops,  and  several  towns  were  attacked  near  the 
seat  of  government.  In  the  generality  of  these  skirmishes 
the  royal  troops  were  successful. 

The  most  considerable  military  station  assailed  by  the  Attack  of 
insurgents  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  rebellion  was  **^ 
Naas,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Eildare,  fifteen  miles  from 
Dublin,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  of  the 
Armagh  militia,  under  lord  Gosfqrd,  with  some  detach- 
ments of  cavalry.  On  the  twenty-third,  two  anon^  mous 
letters  were  received,  one  by  his  lordship,  the  other  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Acheson,  informing  them  that  the  town 
would  be  attacked  that  night  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents. 
In  consequence  of  tliis  information  the  guards  were  doubled, 
and  every  measure  necessary  for  defence  was  adopted.  As 
the  garrison  continued  unmolested  till  two  o''clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  many  ofiicers  had  gone  to 
bed,  supposing  the  information  received  to  be  groundless  ; 
but  at  half  past  two  a  dragoon  from  an  out-post  came  in 
witli  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  rebels  were  moving 
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CHAP  towards  the  town*  On  this  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
XXIIL  troops  prt)ceeded  to  the  posts  ah^ady  appointed.  In  adort 
time  about  a  thousand  rebels,  under  one  Michael  Reynolds, 
entered  the  town  by  different  ways,many  proceeding  through 
the  houses  and  narrow  lanes  into  the  streets,  and  penetrated 
almost  to  the  gaol,  where  they  made  a  violent  attack,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  military.  The  attack  was  renewed  by 
them  again  in  various  directions,  but  being  unable  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  troops,  they  fled  on  all'sides,  and  were 
pursued  with  slaughter  by  the  cavalry.  Of  the  king'*s  troops 
two  officers  and  some  privates  were  slain  ;  of  the  rebek  thirty 
were  found  dead  in  the  streets,  and  about  a  hundred  killed 
in  the  fields  or  roads  in  the  pursuit  A  few  were  taken  pri- 
soners and  immediately  hanged,  of  whom  three  were  dis- 
tinguished with  green  cockades. 
OTKilcul  -^^  seven  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  toirs 
lea.  of  KilcuUen,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  attacked  by  three 

hundred  rebels,  against  whom  a  body  of  cavalry  made  three 
previous  charges  without  success,  and  with  very  consider- 
able loss,  for  two  captains  and  thirty  privates  were  killed  or 
severely  wounded  by  the  pikes  of  the  enemy.  Yet  in  a  few 
minutes  af^r,  these  victorious  pikemen  were  totally  routed 
by  twenty-two  infantry  of  the  Suffolk  fencibles,  led  ou  by 
general  Dundas,  ^ho  had  unfortunately  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  charge  before  the  infantry  came  up.  The  effect  shows 
how  unfit  cavalry  are  to  attack  men  in  battle  array  armed 
with  pikes.  At  Dunboyne  and  Barretstown,  the  rebels  were 
successful  in  surprising  small  escorts  of  Uie  military ;  they 
were  also  unhaj^pily  successful  in  another  place»  of  which  a 
particular  account  is  requisite. 
^^  .  Prosperous  is  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Eildare,  in- 

Pratperous.  tended  for  a  seat  of  cotton  mi&iufactures,  distant  seventeea 
miles  from  Dublin.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  rebel- 
lion. Captain  Swaine  having  arrived  \here  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  city  of  Cork  militia,  immediately  repaired  to 
the  chapel,  where  he  exhorted  the  people  to  surrender  their 
arms,  as  did  also  successively  father  Higgens  the  priest, 
and  doctor  Esmond,  a  Roman  catholic  gentleman  of  fami- 
ly and  fortune.  These  exhortations  having  not  the  de- 
sired effect.  Captain  Swaine  did  scmie  injury  to  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  who  were  known  to  be  dissdSected,  and  to 
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have  concealed  arms  in  their  possession.  Yet,  after  all,  only  c  H  A  P. 
two  or  three  pikes  and  firelocks  were  given  up.  On  the  XXIII> 
twenty-third,  however,  the  priest  and  the  doctor  assured 
the  captain  that  the  people  were  become  repentant,  and 
that  they  would  have  brought  in  their  arms  during  the  night 
but  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  sentinels.  Many  of  them 
also  gave  evident  tokens  of  repentance,  by  surrendering  to 
captain  Swaine,  and  expressing  their  deep  contrition  for 
having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  United  Irish.  The 
captain,  therefore,  at  the  desire  of  the  professional  gentle- 
men,  ordered  the  sentinels  not  to  challenge  the  people,  an 
order  that  proved  fatal  to  the  garrison. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  a  body 
of  rebels,  of  whom  many  had  given  false  tokens  of  repen- 
tance, conducted  by  the  treacherous  doctor  Esmond  him- 
self,  who  was  first  lieutenant  of  a  yeomanry  corps,  attack, 
ed  the  small  garrison  by  surprise,  killed  the  sentinels,  rush- 
ed into  the  barrack,  and  when  a  bold  resistance  was  made 
by  the  soldiers  just  roused  from  sleep,  set  the  barrack  on 
fire,  and  then  received  on  their  pikes  any  soldiers  that  es- 
caped from  the  flames.  Thus,  twenty-eight  of  the  Cork 
militia  were  destroyed,  with  their  commander,  captam 
Swaine,  who  was  murdered  in  his  bed.  Nine  men  also  of 
the  Ancient  Britons^  a  Welch  regiment  of  cavalry,  were 
butchered  in  the  houses  where  they  had  been  billeted,  and 
five  were  made  prisoners.  On  tranfixing .  the  soldiers  with 
pikes,  as  they  were  bolting  out  of  the  flames,  the  rebels 
gave  a  horrible  yell,  and  the  women,  who  accompanied 
them  in  great  numbers,  would  exult  with  savage  joy  on  the 
occasion,  shouting  out,  Doum  with  the  Orangemen^  dawn  with 
the  heretics.  This  shows  the  turn  the  rebellion  had  taken  even 
at  the  very  commencement.  Accordingly  they  murdered, 
in  a  barbarous  manner,  two  protestant  gentlemen  of  the 
names  of  Stamers  apd  Brewer,  the  latter  usefully  engaged 
in  the  cotton  manufacture^  and  an  old  man  who  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  king'*8  army.  The  rest  of  the  protestant 
inhabitants  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  also  murder- 
ed, had  not  the  rebels  been  terrified  at  the  approach  of  some 
yeomen  cavalry,  and  a  part  of  the  Armagh  militia,  in  pur- 
suit of  some  insurgents,  whom  they  had  repulsed  in  their 
attack  at  Cloine,  a  place  three  miles  from  Prosperous. 
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^XXUL       ^^^  terrified  loyalists  now,  men,  women  and  chiMreB, 
1  having  abandoned  their  possessions,  flocked  towards  Naas, 
S^hoUc^  a  place  of  safety,   as  did  also  the  troops  who  retreated 
yeomanry,  from  the  inferior  posts.     Among  theise  was  the  Clains  yeo. 
man  cavalry,  commanded  by  captain  Griffith,  of  which 
-  doctor  Esmond  was  first  lieutenant.     On  the  moriuDg  of 
the  twenty.fourth  this  troop  arrived  at  Naas^  having  been 
previously  joined  by  Doctor  Esmond,  fully  dressed  and  ac- 
coutred,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  affair  of  Pros- 
perous.    Btrt  the  captain,  wlio  had  got  information  of  his 
guilt,  had   him  arrested  and  sent  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
some  time  after  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial  and  hang- 
ed on^Carlisle-bridge.     It  appears  from  undoubted  aud)o- 
rity  that,  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  a  great  part  of  the 
catholic  yeomanry,  probably   the  majority   of   them,  as 
well  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  as  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, broke  through  their  solemn  engagements  and  joioed 
the  rebels^  or  at  least  were  connected  with  the  society  of  the 
United  Irishmen.     Their  names  and  numbers  have  been 
particularly  stated,  and  no  contradiction  has  been  attempted 
by  even  their  most  sanguine  abetters.* 
1798         ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  appeared  that  hostilities  had  openly  com- 
Prociania-  menced  against  government,  the  lord-lieutenant  issued  a  pro- 
tioiis.         clamation  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  giving  notice,  that 
orders  were  conveyed  to  all  his  majesty^s  general  offic^%  in 
Ireland,  to  punish,  according  to  martial  law,  by  death  or  other- 
wise, all  persons  acting  or  assisting  in  the  rebellion ;  and  gene- 
ral Lake,  successor  of  Abercrombie,  who  had  resigned,  issued 
another,  setting  forth  his  determination  to  exert,  in  the  most 
summary  manner,  the  powers  with  why^h  he  was  entrusted. 
These  discretionary^  powers,  committed  to  the  military,  they 
had  unfortunately  too  many  opportunities  to  exercise. 
Carlow.°         The  attack  on  the  town  of  Carlow  was  succeeded  by  some 
incidents  of  this  kind,  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
notice.     The  garrison,  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  under  colonel  Mahon  of  the  ninth  dragoons,  hav 
ing  got  intelligence  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  rebels, 
made  suitable  preparations  fcnr  resistance.     The  plan  of  the 
rebels  was,  that  different  parties  should  assail  the  town  frofn 

*  See  Musgrave,  passim.    Mr  Gordon^cautiously  conceals  this  fact ;  but 
he  takes  every  opportunity  to  aggravate  all  the  faults  of  the  rojal  troopO' 


diffBrent  quarters  at  oBce,  but  this  plan  was  not  executed  chat* 
in  concert,  so  that  only  one  cdcnnn,  csonsistmg  of  about  fM^ 
teen  hundred  men,  which  had  assembled  in  front  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward CrosbieV  house^  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  made  the 
attempt  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  at  two  d^ciock  in  the 
mornings  Bushing  in  confusion  with  vain  confidence,  and 
giving  a  barbarous  yell,  as  they  pi^bceeded  .into  Tullow- 
street,  and  a  shout  that  the  town  was  their  own,  they  recdv* 
ed  there  so  destructive  a  fire  from  the  garrison,  that  they  re- 
cmled  and  attempted  a  retreat ;  but  finding  their  flight  in* 
t«!«epted,  they  took  reftige  in  the  houses  which  were 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  then  numbers,  on  b  ohing  out, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  military,  and  others  consumed  in 
the  flames.  Of  the  rest,  who  took  different  routes,  some 
w«re  shot  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  from  their  windows,  and 
others  pursued  and  killed  by  the  soldiers  and  yeomanry,  so 
that  the  streets,  the  roads,  and  fields  contiguous  to  thetewn, 
were  strewed  with  carcases,  which  were  so  numerous  that 
evening  and  the  entire  of  the  next  day  was  taken  up 
in  burying  them.  About  four  hundred  of  these  unfortu- 
nate wretches  thus  lost  their  lives,  while  not  one  of  the 
loyalists  was  even  wounded. 

Executions  now  commenced,  which  were,  alas  !  too  nume- Execution 
reus  at  this  dismal  period.  In  a  short  time  two  hundred  ^^s*"^^" 
were  put  to  death  by  martial  law,  and  among  thp  earliest  of  bie. . 
these  victims  'vras  sir  Edward  Crosbie,  before  whose  house 
the  rebel  ccJumn  had  assembled  previous  to  their  attack  on 
Carlow,  which  had  a  suspicious  appearance,  though  he  did 
not  proceed  along  with  them.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  but  being  accustomed  to  express  great 
pity  for  the  distresses  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  to  declare 
himself  a  zealous  advocate  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  he 
was  on  that  account  c*onsidered  by  the  zealous  loyalists  as 
a  republican.*  In  fact,  his  general  conduct  served  to 
strengthen  such  a  suspicion,  which  tended  to  prejudice  the 
military  ofiicers  against  him.  He  was  tried  for  being  a 
United  Irishman,  and,  of  course  some  what  implicated  in  the 
rebellion,  but  the  mode  of  ccmducting  the  trial  was  certainly 

*  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  in  his  third  edition,  acknowledges  candidlj 
that  he  was  mistaken  with  respect  to  his  principles. 
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CHAP.  iiiiquitou&  Catholic  pruiooers,  us  we  are  told^^  were  enn- 
^^^^  peUed  by  torture  to  give  evidenoe  against  hiiOy  and  loyd 

""""""^  protestaats  who  came  forward  as  witnesses  in  his.  favour 
were  prevented  by  the  baycmets  of  the  military  from  entaring 
the  court  His  conviction,  of  course,  soon  took  place,  and 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  equally  precipitate.  He 
was  hanged  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  his  head  was  cut  off 
and  fixed  on  a  pike.  The  only  excuse  for  those  ooocan^ 
ed  in  this  unhappy  affair  is,  that,  in  the  rage  of  a  rebellicx), 
they  were  hurried  to  violent  acts  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
without  having  leisure  to  examine  deliberately  the  grounds 
&r  the  malicious  stories  they  heard. 

Vtrioos        ^^  ^  '^^^"^  morning  of  the  attack  on  Carlow,  another 

•perationsi.was  made  on  Hacketstonn  with  the  same  success.  About 
two  hundred  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  wliile  luurdly  one 
of  the  loyalists  was  wounded.  Such  exertions  were  made 
to  resist  them  on  the  southern  side  of  DuUin,  where 
they  were  most  numerous,  and  on  the  northern,  the  same 
energy  was  di8{dayed  by  the  loyal  troops.  A  large 
body  of  rebels  having  assembled  on  the  bill  of  Taray 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  they  were  attacked  on  the  twen- 
ty-uxth  by  a  detachment  of  the  Rea  fencibles  and  yeo- 
manry, amounting  to  four  hundred  men,  and  completely 
routed/  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  tbem 
found  dead  in  the  field  of  battle,  together  with  their  leador, 
dressed  in  his  uniform.  Of  the  victorious  party  nine  were 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
on  every  other  during  the  rebellion,  Lord  Fingal^s  troop  of 
yeomenry  cavalry  distinguished  themselves  by  their  strenu- 
ous defence  of  the  king  and  constitution. 

Btsh  affair     ^'*"®>  ^^  ^^^  northern  side,  a  communication  was  open- 

at  the       ed  with  the  capital,  which  was  rather  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

Curragb.  ^  service  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  western  side  was  effected 
by  sir  James  Duff,  who  marched  rapidly  from  Limerick  to 
Eildare  with  a  body  of  six  hundred  men.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing through  the  Curragh,^  the  famous  race  course,  on  the 

•  The  proceedings  are  detailed  in  a  pamphlet  atrled,  «•  A  Narratire  of 
the  apprehension,  trial,  acd  esLtcuticn  of  sir  Edwaid  W  illi&m  Crutue, 
baronet." 
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twenty-tiinth,  hepferceived  a  body  of  rebels  in  a  DanisbCHAh 
fort,  who  had  assembfed  for  the  pnrfessed  purpose  of  sur-^^^Hl 
rendering,  according  to  an  agreement  firith  general  DundaB, 
who  had  previously  accepted,  by  authority,  the  submission 
of  a  larg^  party,  after  his  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Kil- 
cullen.  Sir  .^atBes,  being  apprized  of  their  intention,  hav- 
iftg  dispiosed  his  ariny  in  order  of  battle,  sent  a  serjeanl  and 
twelve  men,  desiring  them  to  surrender  their  arms  quietly ; 
but  one  of  them  having  fired  his  musket,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  an  act  of  hostility,  the  whole  body  was  attacked 
and  rout^^  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter  by  a  company 
of  cavalry  called  Lord  JocelytCa  fox-hunters.  About  two 
handreki  insurgents  were  thus  slain,  and  many  more  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the  military  been  stop- 
ped by  an  express  from  general  Dundas.  Oa  this  occasion 
Mr  Williamson,  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  was 
Oft  the  point  of  being  put  to  death  through  mistake.  Hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  hai^s  of  the  rebels,  and  being  preseirved 
by  the  hiimaiiity  of  a  cathdiic  piiest,  the  soldiery  supposed^ 
as  his  life  was  spared,  that  he  himself  was  a  rebel,  and  were 
proceeding  instantly  to  hang  him,  when  they  were,  in  a  cri- 
tical moment,  prevented  by  the  interference  o!  his  brother- 
iihliiw,  ccSoi^el  Sankey. 

General  Duhdas,  indeed,  exerted  himself,  to  his  eternal 
hoi^our,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  with  as  little  bloodshed  as 
poslaUe,  and  to  bring  the  unfortunate  insurgents  to  a  sense 
of  their  error,  rather  by  persuasion  than  by  arms.  But  the 
humanity  of  this  genefral,  so  conspicuoiw  at  this  calamitous 
period,  was  frequently  imposed  on  by  the  duplicity  of  the 
rebels,  for  many  of  them  who  had,  on  professing  their  sub- 
nnssion,  received  his  protection,  instantly  abused  the  indul- 
gence allowed  them,  and  joining  the  other  insurgents  with- 
out delay,  were  aftertvards  found  among  the  slain,  with  his 
protection  in  their  pockets. 

At  the  tune  differ^t  bodies  of  insurgents  were  making  jj^g^iii^^ 
attacks  in  the  places  above  mentioned,  other  parties  of  them  in  Wide- 
made  attempts  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  county  of  Wick-  ° 
low.     On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  a  body 
of  about  four  or  five  hundred  rebels  attacked  the  town  of 
Strat&rd  on  Slaney,  near  Baltingtass,  but  were  assailed  on 

I  i 
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CHAP,  different  sides  by  a  few  of  tlie  Antrim  milida,  ninth  dr^ 
^^^^goonsy  and  yeomanry,  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  slain.  Early  in  die  morningi  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  town  of  Newtown^Mount-Kennedy  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  about  a  thousand  rebels,  who  were  opposed  by 
the  small  garrison,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
Antrim  militia,  Anciept  Britons,  and  yeomuiry,  by  whom 
a  spirited  resistance  was  made,  though  fiorty  of  the  latter 
had  got  their  arms  but  the  day  before.  After  repeHing 
firmly  the  first  onset,  which  was  very  violent,  they  obliged 
tliem  to  fly,  and  many  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  hours.  In  their  flight  the  rebels  dropped 
some  hundreds  of  pikes  to  facilitate  their  escape.  In  this 
engagement  a  captain  of  the  Ancient  Britons  was  killed, 
two  lieutenants  of  the  yeomanry  &nd  several  privates 
wounded. 

The  county  of  WIcklow,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  pnnciples  of  the  United  Irishmen,  was  remarkably 
peaceable  and  amenable  to  the  laws,  which  were  strictly 
executed  by  means  of  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  re- 
siding on  their  estates.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  was 
comfortable,  and  the  labourers,  from  the  acconunodation 
they  received  at  a  small  rate,  appeared  satisfied  with  their 
situation.  Tithes  were  not  complained  of  as  a  grievance, 
and  religious  animosities  between  papists  and  protestants 
seemed  extinct.  The  Defenders  could  never  obtain  a  per- 
manent footing  in  that  county,  nor  could  the  United  Irish- 
.  men,  with  all  theii^efforts,  induce  the  people  to  engage  iu 
their  rebellious  designs  till  they  prevailed  on  the  fopidi 
priests,  in  the  year  1796,  to  lend  their  spiritual  aid  for  that 
purpose.  Hence  a  visible  alteration  took  place  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people ;  hence  a  spirit  of  disaffection  spread 
rapidly  over  the  county,  which  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  resident  magistrates  could  not  suppress,  till  it  at  last 
burst  out  in  the  rebellious  acts  already  noted. 
Emifsaries  The  present  rebellion,  it  appears,  was  hatched  by  the 
of  <ii«affec-prggijy^efii^,jg  j^  i]jq  north,  especially  by  those  in  the  town 
of  Belfast.  In  the  original  designs  of  the  United  Irishnnen 
the  catholics  had  certainly  no  concern ;  and  when 
these  designs  were^  at  length  brought  to  some  maturity, 
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and  a  directory  appointed,  in  this  directory  there  was  only  CHAP, 
one  catholic,  Dr  M*Nevin,  who  declared  positively  against  ^^^^' 
the  establishment  of  even  his  own  religion.  As  for  the 
other  members  of  the  directory,  whatsoever  their  professions 
might  be,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  re- 
ligious principles  as  the  French  republicans,  the  objects  of 
their  admiration.  The  United  irishmen,  being  sensible  of 
their  inability  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  without  the  co« 
(^ration  of  the  catholics,  resolved  to  bring  them  over  to 
their  side,  by  touching  them  on  that  point  in  which  they 
were  most  tender.  They  continually  alarmed  them  with  ap« 
prehensions  of  persecution  on  account  of  their  religion. 
Hence  they  sent  emissaries  through  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, assuring  them,  that  the  Orangemen  had  formed  a  plot 
to  rise  up  at  night,  and  murder  them  in  their  beds.  Thesq 
emissaries  passed  also  through  the  counties  of  Wicklow, 
Kildare,  Wexford,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  where  no 
Orangemen  existed,  and  where  the  name  yfas  hardly  known. 
In  many  places  the  catholics,  deceived  by  this  false  rumour, 
left  their  houses  at  night  through  terror,  and  lay  in  the 
fields.  The  design  of  spreading  it  was  to  give  thejn  an  ab*  * 
horrence  of  government,  who  were  supposed  to  favour  the; 
Orangemen,  and  to  have  employed  them  for  their  destruc* 
tion. 

Such  schemes  would  have  been  ineffectual  without  th^Applka- 
influence  of  the  priests,  who,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  were  pi*e*^<>'»  ^o 
vailed  on  with  little  difficulty  to  lend  their  powerful  aid  in^ 
excitmg  disaffection.     This  was  owned  by  the  principal 
conspirators,  in  their  confession  before    the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  lords;  for  they  acknowledged  that 
the  catholic  priestis  promoted  the  cause  of  the  union  with 
discreet  zeal.    In  Leinster,  and  indeed  in  all  the  other  pro* 
vinces,  except  in  Ulster,  the  insurgents  were  in  general  ca- 
tholics, and  it  was  observed,  that,  before  they  rose  in  rebel-   , 
lion,  they  were  accustomed  to  go  oftener  than  usual  to  con- 
fession, and  seemed  always  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  alle-  * 
giance  when  offered  to  them,  to  which  they  were  openly 
urged  by  their  priests,  who  used  frequently  to  whisper  to 
them  on  such  occasiofis.    When  the  rebellion  commenced 
in  Leinster,  their  virulent  animosity,  so  long  restrained^^ 

1x8. 
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CHAP,  burst  out,  like  a  stream  long  pent,  with  excesnve  violenoe, 
XXII L  flgainat  the  protestants,  whom  they  deoomioated  all  Orange* 
men,  though  there  were  few  or  none  there,  in  order  to  af- 
ford some  excuse  for  their  cruel  massacres  and  other  atio- 
cious  acts.  Thus  the  rebdlioo,  whidi  was  caused  by  pc^ 
tical  motives  in  Uslter,  turned  out  to  be  entirely  rdigioos 
in  Lein$ter.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  thecath(£c 
.gentry  and  merchants  were  in  general  loyal,  and  that  manj 
priests  were  not  implicated  in  the  plot* 
Fenecu-  As  soon  as  the  rebellion  burst  out,  roving  parties  of  the 
toinot^ro-ygjj^jg  gpi^ad  themselves  over  the  eountry,  and  murdered 
the  protestants  in  the  county  oi*  Dublin,  Meatb,  Kildare, 
and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Leinster.  In  the  vilk^  of 
Rathangan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  nineteen  protestants 
were  murdered.  Some  women  also  shared  the  same  fate, 
as  Mrs  Manders  and  her  two  sisters ;  though  the  rebds  did 
not  generally  put  women  to  death.  The  circumstances  ol' 
barbarity  with  which  these  massacres  were  attended,  the 
sufferings <^  the  unhappy  victims,  the torturesinflicted, and 
the  cruel  insults  dT  tbfir  savag^.  murderers^  would  shodc  the 
feelings  of  the  reader  minutely  to  relate.  Beside  the  injutj 
committed  on .  their  persons^  the  property  of  protestrats 
was  destroyed ;  their  houses  were.bumed  in  the  same  <&- 
trict,  especially  all  near  the  roads  on  which  the  rebds  pass- 
ed ;  so  that  the  country  appeared  in  flames  for  a  wide  ex- 
tent. They  burned  the  charter-school  of  Castlecarberry  in 
the  county  of  Kildlure,  which,  of  course,  was  a  porticukr 
object  of  their  abhorrence..  The  protestant  deirgy  of  that 
county  were  obliged  to  fiy  .from  their  houses,  and  fbrtuni^- 
ly  effected  their  escape.  Such  were  the  crtxekies  inflicted, 
and  such  the  suffmngs  endured,  but  a  more  horrid  sosne 
is  yet  to  be  exhibited. 
Stateof  the  ^^  ^^  P^^  ^^  Leiaster  did  the  inhabitants  ^rgoy  so  equal 
^""tyof  a  portion  of  social  happiness  ais  the  tounty  of  Wexford. 
Agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  very  mucE 
served  by  a  sea  coast  of  a  remarkable  extent^  alfording 

*  At  thii  Ume  a  very  loyal  addrem,  oontainiqj;  ejceellaat  adtide,  wii 
published  by  many  of  the  catholic  nobility » gentry,  and  clergy*  *»'toth$  de- 
luded people  of  their  persu4sion»  now  in  rebeUm  agaioat  hia  Majesfv'i 
g^Yertiine^t*** 
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sand  and  sea* weed,  a  very  productive  manure.  The  ootn«X!  H  AK 
meroe  naturally  attached  to  a  sea  coast  was  rendered  still, 
more  convenient  by  sevral  navigable  rivers  opening  a  con^ 
veyance  both  for  foreign  goods  and  the  productions  of  the 
soil.  Fish  and  sea-fowl  were  cheap  and  plenty,  the  country 
was  orderly,  and  the  laws  enforced,  occasioned,  with  many 
other  benefits,  by  the  residence  of  gentlemen  on  their  estates. 
All  these  circumstances  induced  strangers  at  different  times 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  this  county,  and,  in  particu^ 
lar,  many  English  families,  whose  example  of  industry  and 
decency  was  of  peculiar  advantage.  Both  farmers  and 
peasants  having,  therefore,  just  reason  to  be  contented  with 
their  respective  conditions,  the  county  of  Wexford  was  in 
general  remarkable  for  the  peaceable  disposition  of  its  inha« 
bitants,  and  for  many  years  was  not  disgraced  by  such  noc- 
turnal acts  of  robbery  and  assassination  as  were  committed 
by  Tiefenders  and  United  Irishmen  in  several  other  coun- 
ties.* 

At  length  an  alteration  took  place  for  the  worse,  and  these 
fair  prospects  were  clouded.  In  the  year  1797  it  too  evi- 
dently appeared^  that  the  great  body  of  the  peopfe  were  in- 
fected  with  those  noxious  principles  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
that  were  afterwards  productive  of  such  calamity.  There 
was  good  reason  to  suspect  that  pikes  had  been  manufac- 
tured»  and  clubs  formed  where  illegal  oaths  were  adminis- 
tered. It  was  perceived  by  some  magistrates  of  discern- 
ment, that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  were  unwilling  to 
pay  their  debts  or  fulfil  any  engagements,  that  they  ap- 
peared surly  when  called  on  to  do  so,  andoti  such  occasions 
^ouM  hint,  when  angry  or  drunk,  that  they  would  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  They  were  also 
seen  to  remain  longer  than  usual  at  fairs  and  markets,  and 
in  piiblic  houses,  and  frequently  to  consult  together  in 
whispers. 

These  extraordinary  appearances  caused  a  meeting  of 
magistrates  to  be  held  at  Gorey  in  November  1797,  in  or- 
der to  consult  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted.  At 
this  meeting  a  diversity  of  sentiments  prevailed-,  but  it  was 

•  In  1793  there  was  however  a  riot  of.  some  extent  in  this  county  abo^t 
tithes.    Hay,  p.  21,  Ac. 
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CH  A  P.  carried  by  a  majority,  that  a  menunrial  sliould  be  transmit- 
^^^    .ted  to  government,  desiring  nineteen  parishes  to  be  produm- 
'ed.  To  this  proceeding  the  earl  of  Mountnorris  and  seven 
other  magistrates  objected,  and  therefore  the  priests  <^  those 
parishes,  with  their  congregations,  had  an  address  presented 
to  his  lordship,  expressing  their  concern  at  being  suspected 
for  disloyalty  and  disaffection,  and,  in  order  to  remove 
the  imputation,  requesting  his  lordship  to  receive  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  assure  the  government  of  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  constitution,  in  hopes  that  the  memorial 
may  be  rendered  ineffectual.    Accordingly  thb  noblemao, 
-with  the  seven  other  magistrates,  met  them  at  their  respeo- 
tive  chapels,  where  they  swore  the  oath  of  alliance  pre- 
scribed, both  priests  and  people,  denjring  most  solemnly  to 
have  any  arms  in  their  possession,  or  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  United  Irishmen.     On  occamons  of  this  kiod 
the  priests  usually  made  harangues  from  their  altars,  con- 
demning the  outrages  committed  by  such  disturbers,  ex- 
horting their  people  to  loyalty,  and  expatiating  on  the  vip- 
tues  of  their  sovereign  and  the  excellence  of  the  constitution. 
Many  edier  priests  with  their  congregations  exhibited 
similar  tokens  of  loyalty,  and  the  public  notices  of  some  ma- 
gistrates, exhorting  the  people  to  come  in  to  take  oaths  of 
allegiance,  to  confess  their  errors,  and  accept  the  protection 
offered,  appeared  to  have  the  desired  effect.    For  in  conse- 
quence of  this  salutary  advice  the  several  congregations, 
with  their  priests,  attended  the  magistrates  at  their  respec- 
tive chapels,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  confessed  their 
errors,  delivered  up  their  pikes  in  great  numbers,  declaring 
solemnly  they  had  no  more,  told  the  names  of  the  black- 
smiths who  made  them,  and  mentioned  the  committees  be- 
fore whom  they  had^sworn  the  oath  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
After  having  shown  such  strong  marks  of  compunction, 
they  of  course  received  protections  from  the  magistrates. 
The  meetings  of  this  sort  were  continued  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  during  the  year!  798,  until  the  veryevening  before 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  magistrates  at  that  time 
vaunted  on  the  success  of  the  measures  they  had  adopted, 
declaring  that  the  deluded  peasantry,  seduced  by  baneful 
arts,  bad  at  length  come  to  a  sense  of  their  error. 
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Thus,  by  the  most  profound  disimulation,  and  the  most  chap. 
solemn  protestations  upon  oath,  was  the  government  and  ... 
the  magistrates  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  and  prevented 
from  adopting  such  precautionary   modes  of  preparation  as 
were  necessary  to  defeat  the  nefarious  schemes  designed  for 
their  destruction.     When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  there  was  hardly  in  the  whole  county 
five  hundred  regular  troops,  beside  yeomanry  and  supple- 
mentaries,  a  species  of  yeomanry  without  uniform,  and  but 
slightly   acquainted  with  discipline.     There  was  not  one 
Orangeman  in  it  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  North-Cork 
militia,  under  Lord  Kingsborough,  which  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  April  1798.  So  that  the  scheme  of  insurrection  was 
planned  there,  and  was  nearly  ready  for  execution  before 
any  provocation  was  given  by  Orangemen.     Some  of  the 
North-Cork  militia  exhibited,  it  is  true,  orange  devices,  and 
probably  some  of  the  yeomanry  annexed  themselves  to  the 
institution  for  the  following  suflScient  reason,  that  as  the 
United  Irishmen  had  bound  themselves  under  solemn  obli- 
gations to  overturn  the  established  constitution,   they  were 
entitled  to  bind  themselves  under  obligations  to  resist  their 
attempts.     In  that  case  the  Orange  system  was  a  system  of 
self-defence,  and  not  justly  liable  to  the  severe  epithets  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  disafiPected.     In  the  above-mentioncjd 
county  military  punishment  was  seldom  used.     The  North 
Cork  militia  might  indeed  have  applied  the  pitched  cap,  or 
some  like  species  of  chastisement  to  a  few  offenders  whose 
guilt  was  universally  known,  but  it  is  owned  by  a  writer, 
who  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  an  apologist  for 
the  rebels,   «  that  no  floggings  took  place  in  the  town  of 
«  Wexford,"*  a  scene  afterwards  of  such  atrocity,  and  «  that 
*«  the  flog^ngs  in  the  county  of  Wexford  were  almost  no- 
<^  thing  comparatively  with  other  counties,  but  the  people 
«<  were  so  determined  on  insurrection,  that  it  could  not  other- 
«  wise  have  been  prevented  than  by  a  proper  disposition  of 
"  a  large  military  force''.*     It  is  also  owned  by  the  same 
writer    «  that  there  was  an  apparently  passive  submia- 
•*  8ion,t  in  that  county,  previous  to  the   eruption  of  the 

•  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  second  edition  p.  103,  105, 10«. 
+  Hay  (p.  16)  says  **  Gordon's  ^relation  deaenrea  the  utmoflt  credit.'^    ; 
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f  H  A  p.  rebellioo,  which  juBtifies  the  acoount  akeady  gnreny  takci 
^^^^^'  from  a  writer  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
insurrec-       The  insurrection  there  did  not  take  place  tiil  Saturday 
^^^^         evening,  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  was  b^^n  by  a  noted 
character,  father  John  Murphy  of  Boulavc^e  chapel,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilcormuck,  an  assistant  curate  in  the  catholic 
church,who  collected  his  followers  by  lighting  up  fires  on  ad- 
jacent hills.  The  standard  of  rebellion  he  hoisted  that  evep- 
ing  at  Boulavogue,  between  Gorey  and  Wexford,  and  thence 
the  doctor,  for  he  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  set  out  mi  his 
operations.    Intelligence  of  this  nocturnal  assembly  hmg 
communicated  to  lieutenant  Bookey  of  the  Camolin  yeomen 
cavalry,  he  boldly  set  out  with  a  part  of  his  troop  to  ep* 
pose  them,  and  meeting  them,  he  ordered  them  to  surren- 
der, to  which  Murphy  replied  in  defiance,  '*  come  on  jou 
heretic  dog.^    In  the  attack  the  lieutenant,  being  unsup- 
ported by  his  men,  was  slmn,  with  one  of  his  associates. 
His  house  was  also  set  on  fire  that  night,  and  the  houses 
of  all  the  protestants  in  the  parish.     In  return  for  which 
Murphy^s  own  house,  and  the  houses  of  a  few  other  rebels 
were  burned  by  the  yeomanry,   and  some  rebels  put  to 
death,  whom  they  overtook  that  night  in  arms.     The  mor- 
ning of  the  next  day,  being  Whitsunday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  exhibited  many  houses  in  flames  or  consum- 
ed, and  other  dismal  appearances  of  the  work  in  which  the 
rebels  were  employed  tiie  night  before. 
Murder  of       The  house  of  the  reverend  doctor  Burrowes,  rector  of 
men  ^^^^'  Kilmuckridge,  was  attacked  this  morning  by  a  party  of  re- 
bels under  father  Murphy.  For  some  time  it  was  bravely  de- 
fended, but  the  rebels  having  first  set  fire  to  th^  oflice-hous? 
and  then  to  the  glebe-house  itself,  doctor  Burrowes  with 
his  defenders  were  unable  to  continue  in  it,  and  on  receiv- 
ing a  positive  promise  from  Murphy  that  they  would  not 
be  injured  if  they  surrendered,  they  then  came  out  of  the 
house,  but,  in  violation  of  the  promise,  this  clergyman,  with 
seven  of  his  parishioners,  was  murdered.    D,ifierent  acts  of 
atrocity  of  a  similar  kind  were  committed  on  the  same  day 
by  Murphy  and  his  associates. 

On  the  same  morning  another  clergyman  of  the  establisli- 
ed  churcji  met  with  a  sipailar  fate,  the  reverend  Francis 
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Turner,  ffotov  of  Edermine,  of  Ballengale,  u^ar  Fe^s.  A  ^JLl:?^ 
party  of  rebels  having  attacked  his  house,  it  was  defended  ^^s^^^;^— 
^or  some  tioie  with  success,  but  at  last  J/^v  Tucner  was 
disabled  by  a  shot  he  received  on  the  neck,  and  afterwards 
was  murdered^  with  five  of  his  protestant  parishioners*  His 
dwelling-house  and  offices  were  then  set  on  fire,  a|id  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased  ix>nsuu]ed  in  the  flames,  He  was  a 
cl^rgyH^an  of  great  benevolence,  of  ai^aiable  manners,  and 
a£  a  mind  well  cultivated  witli  u^ful  i^nd  elegant  learning, 
but  all  these  were  not  suflicient  to  al]ay  the  fury  of  a  bi* 
gptted  and  fanatical  rabble.  The  principal  leader  in  this 
atrocious  affair  was  Mid^el  Keogh,  his  own  proctoT)  who 
had  be^  raised  by  his  genero^ty  from  poverty  to  afflir- 
ence. 

Two  bodies  of  rebels  appeared  now  on  the  bills  called  Defeat  of 
Oulart  and  Kilthomas,  the  former,  ten  mijes  to  the  ^o^*^*^it^lStho 
Wexford,  the  latter,  nine  to  the  vest  of  Gprey.    Todis-mas. 
lodge  these  from  their  posts,  two  detachments  of  the  royal 
troops  were  9eut,  but  with  very  di^erent  success.     A  bcdy 
of  yeomanry,  qt  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  having  attack- 
ed the  in$urgen!ts  on  Kilthomas,  they  fled  in  a  panic,  o£ter 
some  distant  vollies  of  musketry,  though  they  might  have 
surrounded  and  sli^in  the  assailants.     A  hundred  and  fifty 
were  killed  in  th^  pursuit,  and  a  hundred  cabins,  and  two 
Roman  catholic  chapels  were  burned  by  the  yeomen  in  a 
march  of  seven  miles. 

TheattacI^  oq  the  rebels  at  Oulart  was  attended  with  a  Their  vie- 
very  different  efiect.  A  hundred  and  nine  picked  men  ofQ||^ 
the  North  Cork  militia  proceeded  agaipst  them,  onder  the 
command  of  li^utenant-cplone)  Foc^e,  and  in  their  march 
tlifgy  were  joined  by  sixt^n  yeomen  cavalry,  the  rest  of  the 
tro^,  who  were  catholics,  having  deserted  that  mcnming 
with  their  serjeapt  to  the  rebels,  a  case  very  usual  at  that 
time.  On  their  i^rrival  at  the  hill  of  Oulart,  the  militia 
fouqd  about  four  tliousand  rebels  under  the  command  <^ 
&ther  John  Murphy,  and  having  boldly  attacked  them, 
they  at  first  retreated  wkh  pr^ipitation,  but  when  their 
pursuers  attained  the  top  of  the  hill  breathless  and  in  con- 
fusion, a  body  of  three  hundred  rebels,  led  on  by  father 
Murphy  himself^  turning  suddenly  about,  charged  theif 
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CR  A  P.  with  their  {nkes  with  such  eflFect  that  the  whole  detaehment 
^    '  was  slain,  except  the  lieutenant-cdooel,  a  serjeant,  and 


three  privates,  with  the  loss,  on  the  side  <^  the  rebds,  of 
only  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 
Attack  of  While  the  dismal  appearance  was  exhibited  of  houses  in 
niicor-  flan,^  m,j  ^f  unhappy  loyalists  flying  to  the  towns  for 
shelter,  the  bands  t}f  Murphy,  flushed  with  success,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  marched  from  Oulart  to  Ca- 
molin,  where  they  found  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  which  had 
been  sent  by  earl  Mountnorris  for  the  use  of  his  yeomen* 
From  Camolin,  they  proceeded  to  Ferns,  their  numbers 
ccmtinually  increasing,  and  thence,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive loyalists  to  Enniscortby,  a  town  situate  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Slaney  Before  this  town  they  appeared  at  four 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  in  number  about  seven  thousand, 
^  whom  eight  hundred  carried  fire-arms,  part  of  which 
were  obtained  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  In  the 
town,  there  was  a  garrison  of  nearly  three  hundred  men, 
consisting  of  militia,  yeomen  infantry,  and  cavalry,  beside 
some  volunteers.  When  the  rebels  were  discovered  to  ad- 
vance towards  .the  western  side  of  the  town,  driving  before 
them  a  number  of  horses  and  other  cattle  to  disorder  their 
opponents,  a  stratagem  practised  before,  the  yeomen  infan- 
try marched  boldly  out  to  meet  them,  and  were  attacked  hj 
them  in  a  furious  but  irregular  manner,  with  a  loud  and 
savage  yeU,  like  the  Indian  war-whoop,  as  was  thehr  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions.  Perceiving  that  the  rebels  extend- 
ed their  wings  in  order  to  surround  them,  the  yeomen  re- 
treat^, and  in  small  parties  occupied  the  different  avenues 
leading  to  the  town,  which  they  defended  with  great  spirit, 
but  were  unsupported  by  the  North  Cork  militia,  who  took 
possession  of  the  bridge,  a  position  that  they  would  not  leave, 
but  for  a  very  short  time.  Assailed  by  such  multitudes, 
the  yeomen  were  unable  to  sustain  them  alone,  and  re- 
treated to  the  market-house,  where  they  made  a  stand.  A 
disorderly  fight  was  now  maintained  in  the  town,  in  which 
many  houses  were  set  on  fire  by  the  disloyal  inhabitants) 
who  also  fired  at  the  garrison  from  their  windows.  Somt 
even  set  their  own  houses  on  fii:e  in  order  to  favour  the  re- 
bels.     Involved  in  the  smoke  of  the  burning  houses,  the 
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jeomen  could  not  perceive  the  en^ny  till  they  lUtacked  them  C  H  A  F. 
with  their  pikes.  The  rebels  now  made  several  attempts  to  ^^m« 
ford  the  river,  both  idbove  and  below  the  bridge,  but  were 
galled  by  the  fire  of  the  North  Cork  mUitia,  whose  position 
at  the  bt-idge  had  at  that  time  a  useful  effect.  However, 
they  proceeded  to  parts  of  the  river  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
£re,  and  suoeeeded  in  wading  across  it,  sopoe  being  up  to 
the  middle,  and  others  to  the  neck  in  water.  They  then 
set  seme  more  houses  on  fire,  and  the  brave  yeomen  now 
fQ^nd  it  expedient,  after  a  galknt  defence  of  three  hours, 
to  retreat  to  Wexford,  having  lost  about  ninety,  including 
t]?ree  officers,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  Nortli  Cork 
militia,  however,  only  one  sergeant  and  six  privates  were 
kUled,  and  not  an  officer  was  hurt  The  rebels,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  lost  three  hundred  at  least. 

In  setting  out  on  their  retreat  the  garrison  was  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses,  as  were 
also  those  who.  accompanied  them,  being  the  loyal  iohaln- 
ta^ts  of  the  town,  and  some  others  who  had  fled  thither  for 
protection.  The  weather  being  calm,  they  were  enabled  to 
get  through  the  flames  with  less  injury ;  yet,  certainly,  thej 
were  objects  of  compassion,  a  conJOoied  multitude  flying  for 
Ibeir  lives,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  rank,  almost  ^ 
all  on  foot,  and  leaving  all  their  effects  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Many  ladies  of  affluent  fortune,  accustomed  to 
the  ease  and  indulgence  enjoyed  by  persons  of  that  station, 
were  obliged  to  esciqpe  in  the  manner  above  stated,  with 
^eir  children  on  their  backs,  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  four 
teen  English  miles  from  Enniscorthy.  Some  who  were  too 
feeble  to  walk,  would  have  been  left  on  the  road,  had  not 
the  yeomen  cavalry  indulged  them  with  the  use  of  their 
horses.  Those  who  found  it  impossible  to  make  their  es« 
cape  from  the  town,  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of  their 
friends,  having  a  dismal  foresight  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them. 

The  rebels,  on  entering  the  town,  set  fire  to  every  house 
belonging  to  a  }»^testant  of  any  distinction,  and  massacred 
stMsh  as  they  met  with  either  in  the  houses  or  the  streets. 
These  generally  wei*e  old  infirm  men,,  and  some  of  these, 
^th  women  and  children,  escaped  into  the  adjacent  woods ; 
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eH  AT.  of  whioK  tbe  rebels  being  infonned^  sent  perfcres  in  sesith 
^  •  of  tligm-  The  men  not  immediately  butchered  w^eoon- 
fined,  and.  reserved  for  future  massacre*  Early  next  mom- 
ing  the  rebels  formed  a  camp  on  Vinegar-billy  a  mountain 
quite  close  to  the  town,  which  was  afterwards  a  somie  of 
atrocioiis  deeds. 
Alarm  at  In  the  mean  while  the  hapless  fugidres  arrived  at  Wex- 
Wexford,  f^pj^  whence  tbe  smoke  of  Enniscortby  was  discovered,  in 
which  nearly  five  hundred  houses  and  calnns  were  oonsum^ 
ed.  Wexford,  however,  they  by  no  means  found  a  fdsce 
of  safety.  Since  the  commencement  of  tbe  rebeUkm  it  was 
in  continual  alarm,  and  espemally  after  tbe  slaughter  of  tlie 
North  Cork  militia  at  Oulart*  Every  suitable  preparation 
was  made  by  the  garrison  for  defence,  and  a&  attempt  was 
also  made  to  prevent,  by  persuasion,  tbe  approadi  of  the 
rebels.  Jbree  gentlemen  of  the  county  being  then  in  jail, 
arrested  on  private  information,  Beauchamp  Bagi^nal  Har- 
vey, John  Henry  Colclougb,  and  Edward  Fits^^endd,  die 
two  latter  w^^  prevailed  on  by  some  officers  to  {»oceedto 
Enniscortby,  on  the  twenty«ninth  day  ctf  May,  in  order  to 
persuiGide  tlie  rebels  to  disperse  unconditionally,  and  retim 
in  peace  to  their  several  houses.  They  found  them  en- 
camped on  Vinegar-hill,  but  their  advice,  whether  or  not 
ur^d  wit^  sufficient  aseal,  bad  not  the  de&ired  ^fect,  ftr 
they  formed  the  re8<dution  of  marching  immediately  to  at- 
tack Wexford,  and  retaining  Fitzgerald  as  thear  leader, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  ol^ection  to  his  appointment,  they 
dismissed  Colctough  with  the  intelligence,  who  was  desirous 
of  returning  according  to  his  engagement.  The  rebek  now 
proceeded  to  put  their  designs  into  execution,  for  they  took 
post  that  night  on  the  eminence  of  Three  Rocks,  a  ridge 
of  a  mountain  lying  on  the  road  between  Duncannon  foct 
and  Wexford,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  tbaf. 
town. 

Early  in  that  morning  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred 
men  of.  tbe  Donegal  milttia,  under  eolonel  Maxwell,  had 
arrived  at  Waterford  from  Duncannon  foi^t,  and  on  a  re^ 
quest  being  speedily  conveyed  for  an  additional  reinfopce. 
ment,  an  answer  was  returned  by  general  Fawcet,  the  com. 
mander  of  the  fort^  that  he  yfouiip  that  very  evening,  jnatth 
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himself  with  the  thirteenth  regtmait,  four  companies  of  the  C  H  ^  1^. 

Mdath  miUtia>  and  a  party  of  artillery  with  two  howitzers.. ^"^^^^ 

This  intellig^ice  raised  the  spirits  of  the  garrison  and  loyaU" 

ists  of  Wexford,  but  a  sad  disappointment  occured.     Gkne* 

ral  Fawcet,  according  to  promise,  marched  with  his  whdii 

force  from  the  fort,  but  having  stopped  at  Tagmon  that 

night,  seven  miles  from  Wexford,  he  sent  ibrward  a  detach* 

meat  of  eighty-eight  men,  including  eighteen  of  the  artillery, 

with  the  howitzers,  under  the  command  of  captain  Adams 

of  the  Meath  milttia.  Unfinrtunately  the  detachment  on  the 

thirtieth,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  was  intercepted,  under  Three 

Rocks,  by  the  rebel  army,  the  howitzers  taken,  and  almost 

the  whole  party  slain.     On  hearing  of  this  disaster  general 

Faweet  retreated  precipitately  to  Duncannon. 

About  the  very  hour  it  took  place,  colonel  Maxwell  of  the 

Donegal  militia,  cmnmander  of  the  garrison  of  Wexford, 

had  taken  post  with  all  the  force  he  could  qpare  on  the  wind^ 

mill  hill  above  the  town,  in  order,  on  the  arrival  of  general 

Fawoet,  to  coM^rate  with  him  against  the  rebels.    Bnt  he 

was  soon  informed  of  the  disaster,  by  two  officers  who  had 

escaped  the  daughter,  and  then  he  boldly  marched  forward, 

with  an  int€»it  to  retake  the  howitzers,  and  meet^general 

Faweet  on  his  march,  having  no  suspicion  of  his  retreat. 

On  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  he  was  obliged 

to  return  to  Wexford,  having  lost  colonel  Watson  l^  a  shot 

from  the  outposts  ot  the  rebels,  an  officer  of  distingui^ed 

vateur  and  skill. 

Confufflon  and  dismay  now  prevailed  among  the  loyalistdEvacuattd 

in  the  town,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  enemies,  some  off*?*  ^^^ 

kiDff  s  ftrttjr 
whom  had  early  that  iporning  set  the  beautiful  wooden  ' ' 

bridge  over  the  river  Slaney  on  fire,  but  it  was  extinguish- 
ed without  much  injury.  On  the  return  of  the  military  a 
qouncjl  of  war  was  held,  and  a  resolution  formed,  of  imme- 
diately evacuating  the  town.  Harvey  then,  at  the  request 
of  the  officers,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  rebels  entreating  them  to 
act  with  humanity.  This  letter,  two  gentlemen  of  the  name 
<>f  Ri<cbards,  belonging  to  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  undertook 
to  deliver,  a  dangerous  task,  and  to  announce  to  the  insur* 
^Is  the  surrender  of  the  town^  Scarcely  had  these  de-r 
^i^es  set  out  on  tb^r  mission  when  thenuhtary,  some  yeo» 
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CHAP,  manty  excepted,  left  the  town  in  a  disorderijinAiiner,  witJi 
'  not  even  waiting  in  many  cases  for  the  regular  orders  of 
their  offioers.    Their  departure  was  so  speedy  and  unex- 
pected»  that  the  whole  garrison  was  gone  away  before  the 
inhabitants  had  any  knowledge  of  their  design.     Hence 
many  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  as  were  also  a 
few  of  the  armed  yeomanry,  who  would  have  accompanied 
the  troops  in  their  retreat  to  Duncannon.  Their  course  to- 
wards this  fort,  distant  seventeen  miles  from  Wexford,  was 
very  disorderly,  and  distinguished  by  the  burning  of  houses 
and  shooting  of  unarmed  peasants,  a  practice  too  frequent 
with  some  of  the  soldiery,  but  of  which  the  yeomanry  on 
that  occasion  ware  not  guilty. 
Potw88ed       ^'^®  deputies  above  mentioned  reached  the  rebds  in 
bj  the       safety,  imd  their  chiefs  consented  that  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  townsmen  should  be  protected,  provided  that  the 
«anas  and  ammunition  were  delivered  into  their  hands.    A 
leader  having  come  with  this  proposal,  he  found  the  town 
abandoned  by  the  troops,  and  no  stores  of  that  kind  remain- 
ing, of  which,  when  the  rebeld  were  informed  they  were  ex- 
cited to  fury,  and  were  eager  for  massacre  and  conflagration, 
but  were  at  present  dissuaded  by  their  chiefs.  Apprehensive 
of  their  immediate  approach,  a  number  of  fugitives,  in  hopes 
of  making  their  escape,  got  on  board  some  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  in  which  they  were  admitted  at  a  great  expense, 
and  the  few  yeomanry  remaintug  put  off  sheir  uniform  in  a 
hurry,  and  threw  their  arms  and  ammunition  into  the  water, 
or  ran  for  boats  to  be  conveyed  away.     Immediately  the 
insurgents  poured  over  the  wooden  bridge  in  thousands  in- 
to the  town,  shouting  and  exulting  at  their  success,  and  ex- 
liibiting  all  the  marks  of  extravagant  joy.     They  first  pro- 
ceeded to  the  jail,  released  all  the  prisoners,  and  insisted 
that  Harvey  should  be  their  commander.    All  the  houses  in 
the  town^  not  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  were  now  deco- 
rated with  green  boughs,  and  other  symbols  of  insurgency. 
The  doors  ware  generally  thrown  open,   and  refreshment 
offered  to  the  rebels,  which  prevented  a  greater  injury  being 
received ;  for  the  houses  of  all  those  who  did  not  make  such 
offers  were  plundered,  as  were  also  the  houses  of  all  loyal 
protestants^  whether  absent  or  present    Those  who  had 
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hoped  to  make  tibwr  escape  by  sea  were  in  general  disap*  ^5^-^* 
pointed,  as  the  vessels  in  the  harixmr  containing  them,  on  ^^.j^. 
receiving  an  ordar  from  the  rebels,  returned  all  to  the  shore, 
except  two,  and  landed  their  unhappy  prisoners  again,  a£U(t 
the  exhorbitant  fare  they  had  paid. 

Such  were  the  transactions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Proceed* 
county.     In  the  ncnrthem,  about  Grorey,  even  .before  «ny  qJJ^*^^ 
rebels  appeared  in  arms,  great  trepidation  prevailed  among 
the  loy^ists,  who,  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May,  fled  in  a  body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  Arklow, 
where  they  met  with  but  a  cold  reception.  A  great  quantity 
of  goods  left  behind  in  Gorey  by  the  protestants  of  the 
town,-  and  fugitives,  presented  a  tempting  object  for  depre- 
dation, and  while  the  decent  catholics  continued  within 
their  houses,  an  army  of  women  assembled  for  that  purpose, 
but  suddenly  dispersed  on  receiving  the  groundless  infcnr- 
mation  of  a  Welsh  regiment  of  cavalry  approaching.  Find- 
ing that  no  rebels  had  yet  entered  the  town,  the  greats 
number  of  the  protestants  returned  to  Gorey  in  three  days, 
but  on  the  first  of  June  they  were  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
prised, for  a  body  of  a  thousand  rd)els,  on  their  march  to* 
wards  the  town,  were  defeated  at  four  miles  distance  by  a 
small  band  of  yeomen  and  militia,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant  Elliot  of  the  Antrim  regiment.    A  short  restate 
was  thus  afforded. 

On  the  very  same  day  a  body  of  four  thousand  rebels,  led  Attad:  of 
on  by  several  chiefs,  among  whom  father  Kern,  a  priest  of ^[^^^"* 
extraordipary  stature  and  ferocity,  was  most  conspicuous, 
proceeded  from  Vinegar-hill  up  the  river  Slaney,  along  both 
its  banks,  towards  the  village  of  Newtownbarry,  the  object 
of  their  attack,  situate  on  the  western  side,  and  distant  ten 
miles  from  Enniscorthy.     The  garrison,  including  yeomen 
and  volunteers,  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Lestrange  of  the  King^s  county* 
militia,  of  whom  thei:e  were  three  hundred.     In  opposition 
to  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  yeomen  officers,  the  colo- 
nel ordered  the  troops  to  abandon  the  town»  and  immedi^ 
ately  the  rebels  rushed  in,  but  not  without  some  resistance 
from  a  few  determined  loyalists  who  still  remained,   and  . 
fired  at  them  from  some  houses.   To  the  assistance  of  these 
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^:^au'  ^  gatriion  soon  returned,  at  the  soiidtatimis  of  lieuteMffit. 

sHsssKOoloDel  Westmra,  who  thought  the  flight  inglorious,  aad 
asfailed  the  rebels  unprepared,  engaged  in  f^mkr,  confin- 
ed and  intoxicated,  and  routed  them  with  greiA  eiaaghter. 
About  four  hundred  were  killed,  among  whom  were  fouod 
two  priests  dressed  in  their  vestments.  Had  the  rebek  soo 
ceeded  they  would  have  opened  a  way  for  themselves  isto 
the  county  of  CarW,  and  thus  extended  the  rebdlion. 

Battle  of        The  possession  of  Gk>rey,  however,  in  the  north  of  the 

^**"^  county  of  Wexford,  was  one  of  their  prindpal  ol^ects,  as 
they  might  thus  force  a  passage  to  the  capital,  whare  gieat 
numba*s,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  were 
just  ready  to  jcnn  them.  Being  disiqipointed  in  their 'first 
attempt  <m  Grorey  by  a  party  of  the  Antrim  militfa,  thej 
resolved  to  make  a  second,  and  with  this  intent  a  very  la^ 
body,  under  die  command  of  a  priest  caUed  Philip  BocIk, 
took  Jpossessiott  of  the  hill  of  Corrigrua,  seven  miles  fipom 
that  town*  Against  these  were  sent  an  army  of  fifteen 
hundred  men  under  general  lx)ftus  and  colonel  Watptde, 
who  arrived  at  Oorey  on  the  third  of  Jane^  «nd  d  ooorse 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  dejected  lojralists  of  the  place.  On 
the  next  day  these  leaders  mavehed  with  two  divisions  bjr 
two  parellel  roads,  with  an  intent  to  oo-operat^  with  trosps 
fttim  other  quarters,  in  an  attack  on  the  post  of  Corrigrtia; 
but  father  Roche,  being  informed  of  their  design,  quitted 
his'  post,  and  proceeding  wkh  bis  whole  force,  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  directly  towards  Gorey,  met  half  way  colonel 
\Vai  pole's  division  alone.  Walpole  was  a  man  possessed  of 
little  military  skill,  confident  and  vain^glorious,  and  unwill' 
iag  to  take  any  advice.  Hence  he  marched  in  seaming  se* 
curity,  without  scouts  at  flanking  parties,  and  knew  no- 
thing oi  the  enemy  tiU  they  appeared  within  a  few  yards 
distance,  at  a  place  called  TubbcmeeHng,  umr  the  i^iirch 
of  Clough.  At  once  his  troops  were  assailed  from  both 
sides  of  tbe  road  by  a  tremendous  flre^  and  he  himself^  be* 
ing  a  fair  mark,  mounted  on  a  fine  grey«l)ai^er,  and  in 
full  uniform,  was  in  a  few  mhiutrs  shot  ^rotigh  the  bead. 
In>mediately  the  whole  detachment  was  touted,  and  pu^ 
sued  to  Goreyi  through  which  tbey  pa^ed  in  confusoO) 
being  gaUed  by  the  lire  from  some  houses  poiisessed  by  n- 
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beta,  and  hence  retreated  to  Arl^low,  having  kwt  about  forty  c  H  A  F 
by  tills  defeat,  with  all  their  artillery,  being  three  pieces  of  XXllf/ 
cannon.     To  this  same  town  the  unfortunate  loyabats  of  — — "— * 
Gknfey,  who  thought  themselves  perfectly  sequre  a  few  hours 
before,  set  out  in  trepidation  with  the  routed  armyileaving 
all  their  effects  behind. 

General  Loftus,  who  marched  by  the  other  parallel  road»]tetreat  of 
hearing,  during  the  engagement,  the  noise  of  battle,  l**^*^^*^ 
detached  seventy  men  of  the  Antrim  militia  by  a  erbss 
road  to  Walpole'*s  aid,  but  these  were  almost  all  either. kiln 
led  or  taken.  Ignorant  of  that  oflBc^^s  fote,  the  general^ 
who  could  not  get  his  cannon  across  the  fields,  oontinuedi 
bis  march  along  the  road  till  he  arrived,  by  a  circuitous  rout^ 
at  the  field  of  battle^- where  he  found  Walpole^s  body^  wiib  > 
others  of  his  men,  lying  naked.  He  then  folbined  toward 
Gorey  the  rebel  arm^,  ^ich  took  a  potion  on  a  hill  over 
the  town,  and  fired  at  him^^ith  the  cannon  they  had  taken. 
Perceiving,  (ua  observation^  thathe  could  neither  attack  their 
post,  nor  pass  by  it  to  Airkl^w^  with  any  probability  of  suc-^ 
cess,  he  retreated  to  Carnew,  and  tlienceto  Tuliow  in  the 
county  of  Cariow,  leaving  a  larg^trac^^f  country  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rebels. 

Harvey,  being  appointed  generalissimo  on  the  surrender 
of  Wexford,  the  rebel  forces  of  that  quarter  were  divided 
into  two  main  bodies,  one  of  which  directed  its  course  west- 
ward to  Gorey 9  and  was  enabled  to  effect  its  object ;  the  other, 
under  the  command  of  Harvey  him^lf,  proceeded  north- 
ward in  order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of-  New  Boss.  This 
town  is  Mtuated  on  a  large  navigable  river,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Nore  aacNBarrow,  whose  streams  unite  about 
a  mile  above  it.  The  rebels,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  issurrection,  saw  the  advantage  of  possessing  it,  as 
they  might  thus  have  an'  opeta  communication  with  the 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  where  many  thou« 
sands  were  ready  to  rise  at  their  first  appearance  among 
them.  It  was  therefore  strenuously  urged  by  a  rebel  chief 
to  take  possession  of  it  on  the  twenty-^nindKpf  May,  when 
that  could  have  been  effected  without  oppo^tion,  but  it  was 
recommended  by  another  to  defer  that  object  till  the*  pri- 
soners in  Wexftid  were  released,  and  very  fortunately  his , 

K  k 
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^^xiu  ^^^  ^'^  foUowed.   As  soon  $s  this  was. accoippliAej,.tbe 
'  body  under  Harvey  marched  towards  Boss,  and  encaoip^ 
on  Carnekburn-mouotain,  within  six  mUes  of  that  town. 
On  perceifing  this  movement  of  the  rebels,  alaqi;e  det^icb* 
ment  of  the  royal  troops  was  immediately  placed  in  Ross, 
and  a  seasonable  reinforcement  was  added  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  by  wbidi  the  whole  garrison  amounted  to  twelve  hun- 
dred men. 
Battle  of       Ob  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  rebel  army  advanioed 
^^^        from  Carrickburn  to  Corbet-bill,  within  a  mile  of  that  town, 
towards  which  there  is  a  gradual  descent  all  the  way..   Qn 
their  march  they  stopped  at  achi^l  where  mass  was  said 
by  different  priests,  who  thus  lent  the.  sanctity  of  religioa 
to  the  suppcxt  of  the  pima  cause  they  had  espoused.  Early 
A  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  the  day  di9signed  for  the  att^, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  Harvey  to  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  requiring  the  isurrender  of  the  town ;  but  the 
person  who  carried  it,  called  Furlong,  was  shot  by  a  s^iu 
tinel  of  one  of  the  out^postSf  an  act  of  which  the  propriety 
has  been  questioned.  At  five  o'^clock  in  tbe  morning  ^  bqdy 
of  about  five  thousand  rebeb  advanq^  towards  the  town, 
some  armed  with  muskets,  the  rest  with  pikes,  baying  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon^  and  as  they  moved  on,  a  number  of  prints 
dressed  in  th^  vestments,  and  with  crqcifixes  in  their 
hands,  went  through  /the  ranks,  and,  by  their  animatjog 
harangues,  roused  them  to  an  enthusiastic  ardour  for  cpm- 
bat.     Urged  on  by  such  motives,   and  inflamed  by  intqxi- 
^      '  eaUon,  a  large  column  of  rebels  assailed  with  fury  the  dif-  i 
ferent  out-posts  of  tbe  royal  army  at  the  end  of  the  towu, 
and  rq)elled  them .  with  great  ease.     Encouraged  by  this 
dnocesB,  and  joined  by  many  others  equally  fierce  and   via- 
knty  diey  continued  the  assault,  attacked  the  main  body, 
forced  bock  the  cavalry  with  slau^ter  on  the  infantry,  seiz- 
ed the  artillery,    and  drove  th^  troops  to  the  brid|^  and  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.     Having.  n9W.  got  .possession  of  a 
part  of  the  town,  they  stoppec^  a  while  for  plunder,  which 
increased  their  intoxication,  and  gave  respite/rom  attack  to 
some  other  columns  of  tl^e  king^s  army.    In  the  difficulty  of 
bis  situation  general  Jolinson,  the  commander  of  this  arniyt^ 
an  otficet  of  true  courage  and  military  skilly  exerted  him- 
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srff  witli  great  energy,  pointed  cannon  at  the  several  ^"^^^t^^^^?* 
and  saw  them  served  wkh  effect}  gave  his  orders  with  coot* 
ness,  directed  every  movement,  was  present  himself  every 
if^here,  and  rallied  the  discomfited  troops.  On  this  trying 
oocai»on  he  derived  peculiar  aid  from  the  exartions  of  a  towns-^ 
man  named  M<Cormick,whohad  formerly  served  in  the  army^ 
and  was  very  striking  in  his  appearance,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a 
loAiy  stature,  and  had  a  braz^  helmet  on  his  head.  Dor* 
ing  the  engagement  he  was  very  active,  ran  from  place  to 
place,  and  brought  back  to  the  charge^  along  with  Jobns«m^ 
the  troops  that  had  fled  over  the  rivar ;  who  recovered  their 
post,  and  drove  the  rebels  out  of  ^ the  town,  wh^re  the  sub^ 
titbs  were  in  flames,  set  on  fire  by  th^r  adherents.  Rai'; 
lifed  by  their  chiefs,  the  rebels  returned  with  fury  to  the  as* 
sank,  and  regained  the  same  ground.  Again  wfere  they 
repelled,  and  again  were  they  rallied,  but  at  last  they  ware 
finsdly  repulsed,  at  two  o^'clock  in  the  afiternoon,  after  an 
engagement  of  nine  hours*  continuance. 

tt  was  supposed  that  not  more  than  one  half  of*  the  re* 
bels  descended  from  the  hill  where  they  were  encamped, 
but  those  who  engaged  were  remarkable  for  their  intrepidi* 
ty  and  enthusiasm,  so  much  so,  that  when  whole  nmks  of 
them  fell,  others  would  immediately  supply  their  place,  and 
court  their  fate  by  rushing  on  the  royal  troops.  Hence  a 
great  number  were  slain,  it  is  thought  nearly  two  thousai»i, 
and  of  his  majesty**!!  army  about  three  hundred.  On  the 
vfery  first  attack  fell  lord  Moiin^oy,*  colonel  of  the  Dublin 
miliiia,.a  nobleman  of  a  cuMvated  mind.  In  their  flight 
the  rebels  left  their  cannon  behind  then^  one  of  which,  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  was  managed,  through  compulsion,  by 
an  arr'llery  man  of  the  royal  army,  a  prisoner,  who  was  shot 
for  aiming  too  high; 

On  the  same  day  of  this'  battle,  an  atrocious  act  "^^^asj^^^^j^^g 
committed,  probably  the  most  atrocious  of  those  for  which  ot  Sculla- 
this  unhappy   period  was  distinguished.      Though  many^*°^^' 
"helpless  protestants  were  put  to  death  by  roving  parties  of 

It  is  remarkable  pf  Lord  Montjov,  and  Lord  O'Neill,  who  both  fell 
in  this  rebellion  of  1798,  tbat'whcn  they  were  both  commoners,  Ibe  former 
introdaced,  and  the  Istter  seccNid^  tbe^tot  bill  for  the  relief  oi  the  Itomaa 

catholics.  *  ^ 

^     Kk2. 
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Soul  ^^^  ^^^^^  7^^  ^  greater  number  were  taken  and  put  incoa* 
■  finement  for  future  purposes.  Above  two  hundred  of  theaet 

men,  women  and  children  were  confined  in  a  bam  at  ScuU 
labogbe^  within  half  a  mile  of  Carrickbum-mountaia,  on 
which  the  rebels  had  their  encampment.  On  their  march 
towards  New  Roes,  the  pritonerb  were  left  under  a  guard  of 
tliree  hundred  men,  commanded  by  one  John  Murphy,  a 
rebel  captain,  and  during  the  lat^  engagement,  when  the 
rebels  began  to  give  way,  an  express  was  sent  to  the  lea- 
der to  put  the  protestant  priiolicMrs  to  death.  Such  au  or- 
der he  resisted  twice,  but  being  inforaied  the  third  time 
that  a  priest  positively  directed  him  to  do  iU  bis  scruples 
were  then  everoome,  and  the  inferior  rebels^  on  bearing  of 
such  a  sanction,  became  outrageous,  and  began  to  pull  off 
their  clothes  the  better  to  be  prepared  for  the  bloody  deed. 
Thirty-seven  protestants  were  now  sliot  or  piked  without 
side  the  bam,  and  the  rest,  an  hundred  and  eighty-  four  ia 
number,  were  crammed  into  it,  and  tlie  barn  being  set  on 
fire  by  bundles  of  straw,  they  were  all  burned  alive.  The 
sight  of  the  carcases  the  next  day  was  very  disgusting 
to  the  feelings  of  those  who  beheld  the  horrid  scene. 
In  this  atrocious  deed,  or  others  of  the  same  kind,  no  ca- 
tjidic  gentleman,  merahant,  or  person  of  liberal  education 
was  at  all  concerned.  Priests  indeed  are  accused,  and  one 
in  particular  ia.mentioned,  as  **  a  chief  instigator  of  this  bo« 
ribledeed.^*  But  the  scholastic  learning  they  acquired,  and 
the  company  they  kept  at  the  foreign  univer«ties,  instead 
of  removing,  tended  rather  to  confirm  and  increase  th^r 
prejudices. 

Struck  with  horror  at  this  atrocious  act,  and  having  lost 
of  rebels,  his  authority  on  account  of  his  religion,  Harvey  resigned 
his  command,  and  retired  to  Wexford.  On  the  day  ^er 
the  battle  the  rebels  resumed  their  former  post  on  Carrick- 
mountain,  where  they  continued  two  days,  and  thence  rCf 
moved  to  a  hill  called  Slyeeve-Keelter,  rising  over  the  river 
Roes,  Ibrmed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Nore  and  Bar- 
row. Of  this  hill,  which  is  situated  below  the  town  of  Hossj 
they  took  possesion,  with  an  intent  to  iittercept  the  navi- 
gation between  that  town,  Duncannon  and  Waterford.    In 

*  GordoD*ii  History  of  the  rebellion,  second  edition,  page  146. 
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order  to  prevent  tbem  from  accomplishing  their  design,  gun-  CHAP, 
boats  were  placed  on  the  river,  and  with  these  they  had  dif-  ^^^^* 
fcrent  engagements,  but  witliout  success.     They,  however, 
succeecied  in  capturing  some  small  vessels,  and  on  one  of 
these  a  packet  was  taken  by  which  they  got  some  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom.    Here  they  chose,  in  place  of 
Harvey,  by  a  tumultuous  election,  father  Philip  Roche, 
their  comm^^fer  in  chief,  the  priest  who  gained  the  vic« 
tory    near  Clough,  remarkable  for  his  lofty  stature  and 
boisterous  manners,  and,  on  that  account,  with  the  in- 
fluence derived  from  his  office,  not  ill  adapted  to  govern  the 
disorderly  bands  over  whom  he  was  placed.     Their  present 
position  they  lefl  in  three  days,  and  then  occupied  Lacken- 
hill,  near  Ross,  whence  a  detachment  was  sent  to  the  town 
of  Borris,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  hi  order  to  seize  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  with 
loss.     In  the  contest,  however,  a  grest  part  of  that  hand^ 
some  little  town  was  burned.  Except  this  fruitless  attempt, 
the  rebels  lay  here  quite  inactive,  and  negligent  of  their 
safety,  indulging  themselves  with  the  liquors  and  cattle  they 
coi^d  procure. 

Their  assodates  at  Gorey  continued^  for  some  time  equal- 
iy  ioaotive,  and  their  inactivity  was  very  fortunate  in  the 
event.  -  After  the  defeat  c^  the  detachment  under  Walpole, 
and  the  retreat  of  Loftus,  instead  of  pursuing  their  victory, 
they  wasted  their  time  in  burning  Carnew,  trying  prisoners 
for  being  Orangemen,  and  plundering  houses.  At  length 
they  roused  themselves  from  their  indolence,  and  assem- 
bling at  Gorey  on  the  ninth  of  June,  marched  northward  in 
order  to  form  a  junction  with  a  body  of  insurgents  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Arklow. 
Had  they  arrived  there  on  the  fifth,  af)er  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison,  who  deserted  it  with  precipitation  on  hearing  of 
the  defeat  of  Walpole,  they  oduld  have  taken  it  without 
opposition,  and  might  then  have  effected  their  design  of 
marching  to  Dublin,  in-  which  city  and  the  vicinity  many 
thousands  were  ready  to  join  them.  But  the  garrison,  being 
favoared  by  tlieir  delay,  in  tlie  mean  while  returned,  some 
other  tr6op6  followed,  and  at  a  very  critical  period,  the  very 
'day  of  tiie  attack,  the  Durham  fcncibles  arrived  und^r  the 
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CHAP.  coiQiQ^^^  of  colonel  Skerret,  an  cxcdleot  officer,  being  oon* 

XXIII.   veyed  in  carragies  to  avoid  fatigue. 

^^1^^       By  this  reinforcement  the  garrison  of  Arklow  was  in- 

Arklow.  creased  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  but  the  rebel  army  cm  the 
march  against  it  amounted  to  twenty  seven  thousand,  of 
whom  five  thousand  were  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  with  pikes* 
Due  notice  being  given  of  their  approach,  the  royal  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  lines  to  receive  them,  with  artilleiy  in  front, 
and  by  this  able  arrangement  of  the  cominander,  general 
Needham,  three  sides  of  the  town  were  defended  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  fourth  by  the  river  Ovaca.  At  four  o'^elodc 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  of  June,  the  rebels,  hfaving 
extended  themselves  into  a  kind  of  irregular  line  of  great 
depth,  began  the  attack.  A  large  column,  advancing 
rapidly  by  the  sea-shore,  entered  that  part  of  the  town 
called  the  Fishery,  consisting  of  thatched  cabins,  which 
they  set  on  fire,  repelling  a  guard  of  yeomen-cavalry  post- 
ed there,  who  fled  with  predpitation.  They,  however, 
met  with  a  firm  resistance  from  a  body  of  military  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Fishery,  by  whom  they  were  at  length 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
contest  the  principal  attack  was  made  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  against  the  Durham  fencibles,  whose  line  extended 
across  the  fields,  in  front  of  the  barrack,  to  the  road  leading 
from  Gorey.  At  first  the  rebels  poured  their  fire  on  the 
military  from  behind  hedges,  but  being  enticed  from  thrir 
Cover  by  the  address  of  colonel  Skerret,  they  made  an 
open  attack  on  his  men.  Thrice  did  they  rush  impetuously 
forward  almost  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  cannon,  but  were 
repulsed  at  each  attempt  with  great  slaughter.  They  also 
made  use  of  some  cannon  of  their  own,  but  they  were  not 
levelled  with  effect,  as  they  were  wrought  by  some  artillery- 
men that  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The  attack  at  this 
part  of  the  town  was  conducted  by  Michael  Muiphy,  the 
priest,  who  used  every  method  he  could  devise  to  work  on 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  his  followers..  When  they 
would  seem  ratlier  reluctant  tol!advance,  he  would  take  some 
musket  balls  out  of  his  pocket,  and  show  them  to  them,  say- 
ing they  were  fired  at  him  by  the  enemy,  but  that  he  had 
caught  them  in  his  hands,  as  the  balls  of  heretics  could  not 
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.njure  tliose  who  were  stedfast  in  the  faith.     At  length  he  ^«Aj^: 
was  killed  himself  by  a  cannon  ball,  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  line  of  the  Durham  fencibles,  while  he  was  exerting     n  , 

hinaself  with  great  bravery,  and  the  rebels,  being  dispirited     . 
by  his  fyi,  began  to  retreat  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  di- 
rected their  course  towards  Gorey.      -  ^ 

In  this  retreat  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  molest  them, 
and  therefore  they  had  leisure  to  carry  off  their  wounded. 
Their  loss  amounted^  it  was  supposed  ,;to  about  five  hundred, 
that  of  the  king's  army  must  have  been  inconsiderable,  as 
the  Durham  fencibles,  who  were  chiefly  engaged,  out  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  had  only  twenty  killed  and 
wounded.  The  issue  of  the  battle  was,  however,  very  im- 
portant, as  it  prevented  the  insurgents  from  effecting  their 
scheme  of  getting  to  Dublin,  which  might  have  given  a 
dangerous  turn  to  the  rebellion. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  royal  army  remained  Different 
Spme  days  close  within  its  quarters  at  ^klow,  sending  outP'^*^®®^^ 
patroles  with  great  caution ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  rebels, 
who  were  defeated  there,  having  taken  post  at  Gorey,  and 
Limerick-hill,  four  miles  distant,  marched  thence,  under 
Garret  Byrne,  a  Romish  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  to  the  little  town  of  Tinnchely  in  the  same  county, 
from  which  two  corps  of  yeomanry  were  obUged  to  retreat. 
On  the  seventeenth  this  town  was  burned  by  them,  as  were 
also  many  houses  in  the  country  around,  and  many  protes* 
tants  were  put  to  death  with  pikes,  under  pretence  of  their 
b^in^^  Orangemen.  They  intended  now  to  surprise  Hackets- 
town,  but  were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  from .  Baltinglass,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-general  Dundas.  These  troops  having  formed  a 
junction  with  some  others  from  Tullow,  conducted  by  gene- 
ral Loftus,  the  whole  body,  under  the  command  of  general 
Lake,  marched  to  attack  the  rebels  at  a  new  post  they  had 
^fcen,  called  Kilcaven-hill,  a  lofty  eminence  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Carnew.  The  attack,  however,  on  examination^ 
was  not  thought  prudent,  and  after  a  camonade  on  both 
^ides,  with  little  execution,  they  mutually  seperated  by  ge- 
neral consent.  The  royal  army  retreated  to  Gorey,  and 
the  insurgents,  having  iset  up  loud  shouts  of  defiance,  with 
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'  '   r 

xvn/*  ^^**^  ^'^^  raised  on  pikes,  as  was  t1i«f  custom,  directed 

• ^  th«J|^  course  on  the  twentieth  towards  Viiiegar-hilL 

^■°*P^         Thia  hill,  unfortunately  too  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
lilll,  the  rebellion,  which  was  seized  by  the  rebels  on  the  twenty- 

ninth  of  May,  bdcteie  afterwards  their  principal  post  in  that 
quarti  r.     From  their  very  first  acts  at  this  place  the  pro- 
testants  could  perceive  the  treatment  they  might  expect 
from  them  if  in  their  power ;  for,  immediately  after  their  eD« 
campment,  they  proceeded  to  destroy  the  church  ofEnnis- 
corthy,  and  Iiaving  pulled  down  the  organ,  the  pews,  the 
€omrounion*table,    and  the  reading-desk,  they  burned  tbem 
to  ashes  before  the  church  door.    They  tore  the  Bibles  and 
prayer-books,  and  demolished  every  thing  else  within,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  roof  and  the  bare  walls.     They  took 
down  the  bell,  and  mounted  it  between  two  beams  on  Vine, 
gar-hill,  in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  hours,  and  to  alarm 
the  ca^p  in  case  of  surprise.     They  also  burned  the  glebe* 
house  to  aslies,  but  converted  the  out-oiBces  into  stores  for 
holding  provisions  and  arms  for  the  camp. 
Daily  mas^     Sucli  acts,  however,  may  be  considered  as  innoxious  ia 
seres  there  (.Qinp^rison  qf  ^j^^  others  committed.     Different  gangs  of 
assassins  were  sent  through  the  country  in  search  of  pro- 
testants ;  some  pf  whom,  on  being  taken,  were  immediately 
put  to  death,  but  the  generality  were  brought  prisoners  to 
Vinegar-hill,  and  confined  in  a  prison  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
or  in  the  town.  Afterwards  they  got  a  kind  of  a  mock  trial ; 
the  charge  brought  against  them  was  their  being  Orange- 
men or  protestants,  which  had  the  same  meaning,  and  for 
which  they  were  condemned.     The  day  of  their  ejjecution 
they  were  put  into  the  walls  of  an  old  wind-mill  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  afterwards  taken  out,  and  either  shot  or 
transfixed  with  pikes.     Some,  however,  were  put  to  death 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.    Every  morning  at  parade 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  of  these  unfortunate  victims  were  ei- 
ecuted  before  the  rebels  as  an  amusement  to  them.    On 
such  occasions  a  number  of  women  were  spectators,  who 
exulted  with  savage  joy,  insulting  the  protestants  at-  their 
last  hour,.(|nd  assuring  them  of  the  eternal  damnation  tliat 
awaited  them  in  the  p|her  world.  Those  who  were  confined 
for  even  a  fe'w  <^i^^s  bdbre  their  execution,  were  almost 
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Starved  to  death,  and  some  were  previously  lashed  or  other-  c  H  A  P. 
wise  tormented.     3*0  others  th^ir  death  was  rendered  more  XXIIL 
bitter  by  lingering  tortures.     Such  were  the  horrid  scenes   '— ^ 
daily  exhibited*    The  commander  in-chief  at  this  camp  was 
father  John  Murphy  of  ^oulavogue  chapel,  who  first  erected 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  county  of  Wexford.    Two 
dergymen  of  the  established  church  were  assassinated  here, 
the  reverend  Thomas  Troke,  and  the  reverend  John  Pent- 
land.     The  reverend  Samuel  Haydon  was  murdered  in  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy.  .^Many  more  of  the  same  description 
in  other  parts  m^t^'^h  a  similar  fate.     Every  clergyman  of 
the  diocese  of  Fferns,  that  could  effect  it,  made  his  escape 
out  of  the  country,  leaving  his  projierty  exposed  to  the  rebels. 

For  three  weeks  were  they  in  possession  of  Vinegar-hill,  ^rttcked 
which  was,  during  that  time,  daily  stained  with  the  blood  ofhy  the 
the  victims  slain  at  the  altar  of  superstition.     At  length  it^"^ 
was  resolved  to  proceed  against  them.     The  plan  of  general 
.  Lake,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  to  surround  their  position 
on  air  sides  at  once,  and  for  this  purpose  several  armies 
moved  from  different  quarters  at  the  same  time.     Dundas, 
Duffe  and  Loftus  proceeded  from  the  vicinity  of  Kilcaven, 
Eustace  and  Johnson  from  Ross,  and  Needham  from  Ark* 
low  and  Qorey,     The  time  designed  for  the  attack  was  the 
mcnming  of  the  twenty.first  of  June,  and  the  different  troops 
arrived  at  the  ground,  at  the  appointed  hour,  except  those 
under  general   Needham,  which   was    detained  by  some 
unforseen  incidents.     This  army  was  provided  with  a  for- 
midable   train   of   artillery,    and,    including    the    troops 
under  general  Needham,   amounted  to  thirteen  thousand 
effective  men,  while  that  of  the  rebels  was  supposed  not 
much  to  exceed  twenty  thousand.      The  gallant  general 
Johnson,  who  displayed  such  vak)ur  at  Ross,  began  the  at* 
tack  on  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  at  seven  o^cIock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  different  leaders 
I^esent.    The  rebels  resisted  for  some  time,  though  assailed 
with  showers  of  bullets,  and  shells  from  the  artillery,  but 
they  were  assisted  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  and  were  de« 
fended  by  clay-banks  and  inclosures  from  the  fire  of  the 
royal  troops.     At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a«half  they  were, 
however,  completely  routed,  lind  made  their  escape  through 
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C  h:  A  ?•  the  space  appointed  for  general  Needham's  amiy,  whicli  vas 
afterwards  Styled  Ntedhams  Gap.  They  were  pursued  with 
slau^ter»  and  among  those  slain  in  the  flight  was  father 
Clinch,  an  Enniacorthy  priest,  who  yrojre  the  Testments  un- 
der  his  clothes.  About  five  hundred  were  killed,  but  among 
those  were  some  who  were  forced  by  the  rebels  to  join 
them,  and  were  taking  that  opportunity  to  escape.  The  loss 
of  the  king^s  troops  was  inconsiderable,  except  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  army  commanded  by  general  JcAnson,  which 
•  met  with  obstinate  resistance  from  the  pikemen  in  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy.  Of  these  ninety-three  were  kiUed  or  wound* 
ed.  Thus  were  the  rebels  dislodged  from  their  position  on 
Yinq;ar-hill,  on  which,  during  the  three  weeks  it  was. in 
their  possession,  four  hundred  protestants  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood.  Some  other  unhappy  scenes  are  still  to  be 
exhibited. 
State  of  ^^^  to^n  of  Wexford  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
prot^tants  rebels  from  the  thirtieth  of  May,  they  had  from  that. tins 
ford.  '  All!  opportunity  of  displaying  the  atrocious  dispositions  thejr 
possesed.  Immediately  on  their  entering,  a  few  protestants 
were  put  to  death,  and  afterwards  some  mc»re  were  sent  &c 
execution  to  Vinegar-hill,  but  the  generality,  b^ng  dther 
inhabitants  of  the  town^  refugees,  or  prisoners  brought  fnyn 
several  parts  of  the  country,  were  put  in  confinement.  Of 
these,  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  confined  in  jail,  or  scMoe 
other  temporary  public  prisons,  and  the  rest  in  private 
houses.  All  these  unfortunate  people  lived  in  the  continual 
apprehension  of  being  either  shot,  piked,  or. starved  to  death. 
.On  the  second  of  June  an  illustrious  prisoner  fell  into  the 
Jiangs  of  the  rebels,  lord  Kingsborough,  colonel  of  the 
North-Cork  militia,  who  sailed  from  Arklow  to  join  his  re- 
giment at  Wexford,  without  knowing  that  the  town  was  in 
possession  of  the  rebels,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  Doctor  Caulfield,  the  titular  bishop  of 
Ferns,  exerted  his  influence  over  the  rebels,  which  was  very 
great,  to  save  this  nobleman'^s  life,  especially  as  their  having 
a  perspn  of  such  station  in  their  possession,  might  he  useftil 
to  get  favourable  terms  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  His 
lordship  was  of  course  kept  in  honourable -custody,  though 
it  was  found  difficult  in  scAne  cases  to  preserve  his  life  from 
sanguinary  rebels. 
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Ofi  the  jate  movesieiit  of  the  king^s  troqpfr  farom  Boas,  char 
PiuUp  So(^e  deserted  Iris  position  at  XaekeorbiU  near  thM  ?^^*^* 
town,  and,  witb  a  part  of  his  forces,  the  rest  having  Joiiied  Battle  ^T" 
their  associates  at  Vinegar Jiill,  took  possession  of  the  post^*''^^^*' 
of  Three  Rocks,  near  Wexford-  Here  he  was  infcmsied  that 
general  Moore,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  was,  proceeding 
tO' march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boss  to  Enniscorthy^ 
and  resolved  to  attack  him.     Accordingly  he  drew  a  ^eat 
part. of  the  rebel  garrison  from  Wexfofd,  and  marched 
against  bim  with  about  six  thousand  men.     The  two  armies, 
met  on  the  twentietli  of  June  at  6o£rs  bridge,  near  the 
church  of  Horetown,  and  had  a  sharp  contest  of  four  hours, 
ii^aintained  with  great  obstinacy.   At  length  the  insurgents, 
having  exhausted  their  ammunition,    retreated   iu  good 
«arder^  to  Three  Rocks,  and  the  royal  army  took  post  on  the 
£eld  of  battle.         ,    . 

On^the  same  day,  the  twentieth  of  June,  about  the  time  Maasacie 
of  this  battle,  the  massacre  of  Wexford  took  place,  which  J^^*^" 
so  much  increased  the  horrors  of  that  dismal  period.  The . 
principal  leader  was  one  Thomas  Dixon,  a  cathohc,  who  was 
master  of  one  of  the  vessels  that  brought  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  back  to  land,  ^as  already  mentioned.  He  also  kept 
afHibUc  house  in  the  town,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence over  his  guests,  who  were  usually  of  the  common 
people,  became  a  rebel  captain.  About  two  o^clock  of  the 
twei^eth,  he  went  to  the  jail,  mounted  on  a  large  white 
horse,  and  attended  by  a  man  on  foot  bearing  a  blade  flag. 
When  he  came  to  Bridewell  door,  he  said,  ^^  Bring  out  the 
^^/prisonera,  and,  as  they  are  shot,  we  will  pile  them  gainst 
'H  the  dead  wall  of  the  jail."  His  wife,  however,  who  was 
a  fury  in  the  ahape  of  woman,  a  worthy  associate  for  such 
a  murderer,  made  him  have  recourse  to  a  greater  refinement 
in  cruelty.  She  insisted  that  the  prisoners  should  be  led 
out  to  the  Imdge,  and  executed  there,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  people.  AcoMrdingly  the  black  flag^  the  woful  harbin* 
ger  of  death,  was  carried  through  the  streets.,  and  fixed  on 
the  custom-house  quay,  where  it  continued) waving  above 
aa  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  massacre.  At  four 
o^ckck  the  prisoners  were  led  out  for  execution  to  the  new 
^idge,  in  bodies  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  preceded  by  a  black 
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4f  H  X  ^.  iflag,  «tt«wkd  by  th'dr  executioners,  and  the  mthless  pike- 
XXltL  m^p  :^.'their 'guards.  A  few  were  shot,  but  the  genen^ 
w^pr^t  itit'i^th  in  the  following  manner.  iKito  rebels 
.wk)i'itilejr>pike8  stood  before,  and  two  behind  each  Tictitn, 
4Moid  thrusting  their  pikes  into  him,  held  him  suspended  in 
the  air  and  writhing  with  torture  till  he  expired,  and  then 
^  .threw  the  body  into  the  river.  On  this  the  mob  aioundi 
who  were  mostly  women,  expressed  their  savage  joy  with 
loud  huzzas.  Dixon^s  wife  distinguished  herself  above  all 
others,  and  stepping  over  the  ground  with  her  riding-dress 
pulled  up  lest  it  should  be  stained  with  the  blood,  said  to 
the  pikemen,  **  qpare  your  amnlunition  and  use  the  pikes.^ 
These  successive  executions  continued  till  seven  o^ctock  is 
the  evening,  when  ninety*seven  pri8on»*s  were  put  to.  dei^. 
At  this  time  an  express  arrived,  that  Vinegar^hill  was  sur- 
rounded and  reinforcements  required,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
while  the  rebels  were  in  agitatkiii  at  the  news,  father  C!orriii, 
tlie  bishop^s  curate,  came  seasonably  forward,  and  used  the 
following  stratagem  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  were  just 
on  the  point  of  execution.  He  made  the  rebels  kneel  down 
and  pray,  that  God  would  show  tht  same  mcrey  to  tkem  that 
they  would  to  the  surviving  prisoners.  Thus  the  massaoie 
was  8t(^>ped ;  for  die  clergy  sUU  retained  their  infiuepoe 
over  the  rebels,  who  seemed  very  devout.  Even  the  savage 
pikemen  used  to  kneel  and  pray  fervently  befiore  they  pqt 
the  prisoners  to  death;  There  were  fifteen  catholic  ckfgy- 
men  in  Wexford  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  not  one 
of  them  interfered  to  save  the  prisoners^  lives  exc^  iatber 
Corrin,  who  hastened  immediately  on  his  return  to  town 
fitHn  parochial  duties.  Doctor  Caulfield,  the  bisbc^,  ofl&red 
as  his  excusCf  that  he  kept  close  withinside  his  house  all  the 
time,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  afiair. 
Offers  to  'Several  armies  of  the  king>  troops  being  now  in  die 
surrender  neighbourhood  of  Wexford,  whose  arrivid  was  seen  expeet- 
^  ^^^'  ed,  and  ships  of  war  and  gun4ioats  proceeding  towards  it 
by  sea,  it  was  therefore  thought  expedient  by  the  inhabi- 
tants td  make  a  peaceable  surrender  of  the  place  to  tlie  ge- 
nerals of  his  majesty ^s  forces.  Accordingly  tliey  bad  a  mieet- 
ing  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-firbt,  and  appointed 
.  lord  Kingsborough  governor  of  the  town ;  at^tliis  meetii^ 
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it  was  refloWed  that  two  officers  of  the  Idng^s  army,  who  CHAP, 
were  fnisoners,  should  be  sent  with  an  offer  fiom  the  inha- 


bitants, to  surrender  the  town  to  his  majesty^s  generals,  on 
condition  that  they  would  engage  that  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties  should  be  secured.  Accordingly,  they  set  out  on 
their  commission,  and  proceeded  to  genm*al  Mobre,  who  was 
most  convenient,  but  he  could  return  no  answer  on  his  own 
authority,  and  referred  their  pn^posals  to  the  commander* 
in-chief.  Soon  after  they  had  gone,  the  rebel  leaders,  who 
were  becoming  very  iqipreliensive  for*th^  safety,  urged 
lord  Kingsborough  to  send  a  second  messenger  oti  a  similar 
errand,  and  his  lordship  sent  ensign  Harman  of  his  own  re- 
giment, who  was  attended  by  a  rebel  captain.  But  poor 
Harman,  having  unfortunately  met  father  John  Murphy 
at  the  head  of  a  large  column  on  their  retreat  from  Vine- 
gar-hiU,  was,  on  a  hint  frum  Murphy,  instantly  shot  by  his 
aid-de«camp  through  the  head. 

The  whole  column  of  rebels  now  poured  into  Wexford,  Entered  bjr 
but  the  greats  number  soon  left  it  at  the  instance  of  doc-^^g,^^ 
tor  CnuJfield,  who  assured  them  that  general  Moore  with 
his  army  was  approaching,  wliich  was  the  case.     At  five 
o^dock  in  the  e\<ening  the  general  had  got  within  two  miles 
4>i'  it,  and  at  this  time  captain  Boyd,  member  of  parliament 
for  the  town,  being  apprehensive  for  his  wife  and  family,  who 
were  tliere,  rode  boldly  in  at  full  gallop,  with  eight  yeomen 
of  his  troop,  declaring,  as  he  proceeded  through  the  streets, 
that  die  army  were  at  his  heels.     Very  fortunately  these 
brave  men  escaped  unhurt,  and  the  remaining  rdbels  either 
fled  in  consternation,  or  tearing  out  their  green  cockades, 
and  throwing  away  their  arms,  thus  endeavoured  to  pass 
unnoticed.     In  the  evening  general  Moore  sent  a  few  de-> 
tadiments  to  take  possession  of  tlie  town,  but  took  post  him- 
self with  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  WindmilMiili,  that 
commands  it*    Next  morning  he  marched  in,  and  was  fol. 
lowed  some  hours  after  by  general  Lake.     Thus  was  the 
town  taken  quiet  possession  of  by  the  royal  troops,  a  town 
the  scene  of  such  cruelties,  without  a  single  house  being  in- 
jured at  the  time,  or  even  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  a  case  very  unusual  during  the  present  rebellion.' 
It  appears  now,  that  this  rebellion,  though  occasioned  at^ 
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CU'A  p.  first  by  political  motives,  termiDated^  in  this^qttaftef^  ill  A 
^XxriT.  r^ipous  war,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  would  be  alwi^ 
the  case  in  a  great  part  of  the  Ira^dom.  This  is  owit^  to 
the  aversion  that  the  cathottcs  there  of  the  lower  order  en- 
tertain both  for  the  i^Iigtoo  ahd  persons  of  the  protesCimts, 
whom  they  do  not  consider  aa  chnatiabaat  all.  This  aver- 
sion there  is  no  possible  way  for  prottotants  to  remove,*  but 
by  becoming  converts  to  their  religion.  Hence  tnanydf 
these,  during  the  rebellion,  idad'e  a  feigned  avoWal  of  their 
conversion  to  ix)pery,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  and  vrere , 
christened  over  again  by  the  priests.  *  This  wis  tbe  daSy 
practice  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  while  it  was  in  the  pOfiset^ 
sion  of  the  rebels,  for  we  are  told,  ^*  that  the  protestaUt  men 
and  women  there  were  obliged  to  recant,  and  witii  their 
children  were  required  to  be  baptised  at  the  catfablic  chiipd, 
and  to  attend  mass.^  B.  Harvey,'  and  the  other  protestsfit 
leaders,  who  joined  the  rebels,  found  it  was  prndent  io  i^ 
tend  mass  in  the  camp,  and  this  gendeman,  after  his  depo- 
sition from  the  principal  command,  was  struck  with  horror 
when  his  successor,  father  Philip  Roche,  denotinced  herd- 
tics  in  their  different  camps.*f-  It  cannot  indeed  be  d^ied, 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  and  after  its  suppression,  many 
acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  by  protestants  on  their  ca^ 
tholic  countrymen,  without  regard  to  their  perscHial  guilt  or 
innocence.  But  their  animosity  was  rather  of  a  pditicd, 
than  religious  nature,  directed  against  a  description  df  tn^, 
whom  they  considered  as  their  irreconcilable  enemies, 
ready  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  extirpate  them  from 
society.  No  such  opinion  prevails  even  among  protestants 
ef  the  lowest  order,  that  all  out  of  the  pale  of  their  church 
are  so  accursed,  and  such  objects  of  divine  wrath,  that  to 
kill  them  would  be  meritorious.  They  never  required  Ro- 
mani.<4ts,  whose  lives  were  in  their  power,  to  conform  to  the 
established  church,  while,  *on  the  contrary,  the  protestants, 
who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Wexford  insurgents,  could 
preserve  their  lives  by  no  other  means  than  by  oonfortoity 
to  the  Bomish  worship,  and  submitting  to  baptism  by  a  Bo- 

*  Jackson's  Sufiering9,  p.  64.  -  -  .r^;"^ 

>    ':  t  ObflerTaOoQs  on  Dc  (^Ifl^dfield^ls  E«ply  to  Masgrore,  pi  V. 
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fm$h  pr^cfDU    Boia^e  pci^ts^  ind^ed^  from  motives  of  hnrjaur  .c  H  f  F, 

nity,   encQurag^  tbem  Ito  ^lake  outward  professions  of  this .  ^^"^' 

liindU  fouthw ownpr^ervjitio^..  : By  this temporid}pg.coa<* 

formity^  aqd  Ihe  hutnan^  f  xertioiis  erf  the  priest,,  father  Ro^ 

geir9,  thie  protfistaDtfi».  of  the  parish  of  S^illegny,  near  !Bnnidt 

0fMrihyf  in  the  very  r«^ of  the  late, p^r§ecutiQd,.e»pfip^ 

iHihurt*    In  matiy  ia9tf»noes,  howev.^r,  the  off<?r.Qf  eQii&rmr 

ing  tothrir  is^igion  twas  iw>tjiqcj^p^ed  hy  th^.rebcj^,  aa4  it 

i^  owned  by  the  author**  ;who  gives  the  aecqvlQt  of  this  pa> 

ri$b,  that  the  fate  of  the  prQtestauts^thercf^a^.ofi^ly.su^p^r 

ed,   and  that,  if  the  rebels -had  pre^aiW  Joqg(jr:in  th# 

quarter,  they  would  have  been  all   destroyed.     In  the  ad« 

joining^  parish  of  Kttlan,  as  he  teli«  us;  a  savage  miob  eoll^ct- 

fl^.toigt^er.the  prqtestants  of  both  se%fSg  in  ordei;  ta  burik 

them  alive  in  the  porish  church,  or  make  an  Onmge  pge  ^ 

tJ^eipjf  as  ((ley  termed  it,  and  had  provided  faggq}.^  for  tl^e 

.purf>ose,  but  were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  sqih©  brave 

yeomen.     By  such, furious  bigots  all  protestants  w^re  jelled 

Orangemen,   under  pretence   to  justify  their   enormities, 

even  in  parts  where  the  Orange  institutions  had  never  ex-« 

isted^   and  many  protestant   inhabitants,   in   the'  humble 

abodes  of  industry,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fanatical 

fury,  never  heard  of  the  word   Orangemen  till  they  were 

denounced  as  such  by  their  assassins. 

This  fiery  zeal  exists  chiefly  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land, where  popery  is  predominant,  but  not  so  much  in  the 
north,  where  religious  bigotry  is  tempered  by  an  intermix- 
ture of  diflferent  sects.  Indeed  it  will  be  found,  that,  in 
this  quarter,  the  lower  order  of  the  catholics  are,  in  general, 
at  least  in  appearance,  as  good  members  of  society  as  their 
protestant  neighbours  of  the  same  station,  and,  probably  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  better  educated  of  every  religious  descrip- 
tion. Yet  the  present  unhappy  occasion  aflbrds,  among 
others,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  injurious  efiects  produced 
by  a  bigotted  attachment  to  particular  tenets ;  for  we  are 
assured,    that  men  who  bore  formerly  excellent    moral 

•  Gordon'!  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  170. 
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C  H  A  P.  characters,  were,  during  the  rebellioa,  guilty  of  murder, 
^^  *  robbery  and  peijury,  without  remorae,  and  numbers,  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  violated  the  obligations  of  friendship, 
gratitude,  and  humanity.*  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  with  some  the  sense  of  these  duties  overcame  the  pre- 
judices of  religion.  It  must  also  be  owned,  that,  after  idl 
the  clamour  raised  against  popish  priests,  there  wele  very 
few  parish  priests  openly  concehied  in  the  rebellion,  and 
that  those  who  took  such  an  active  part  were  generally 
curatec^  who  may  be  supposed  discontented  with  their  situa- 
tion, and  eager  fcNT  a  change.f 

*  Muigrave*t  Memoin  of  the  Different  BebeUkmi  in  Irdand,  voL  iL 
p.  59. 

f  From  reading  the  **  History  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Coimtj  of 
Wexford,  bj  Edward  Hay,  Esq."^  one  would  infer,  that  there  woold  hive 
been  no  insurrection  there  at  all,  and  no  massacre  of  the  protestants,  if  the 
jutople,  as  he  terms  the  rebels,  had  not'  been  provoked  by  the  shoddi^' 
enielties  of  the  military.  But  his  friend  Mr  Gordon,  whose  history  he 
approves,  who  lived  nearly  thirty  years  in  that  county,  and  who  was  on  the 
spot  during  the  rebellion,  gives  a  very  different  account. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Disaffection  in  the  north — Insurrection  at  Antrim^^Sattks  of 
SaintJitld^^Balli^nahinch — Slight  action  at  Portaferry^^ 
Termination  of  rebellion  in  Ulster — Affairs  of  Wexfordr^ 
Hloody  Friday — Main  body  of  insurgents^^Death  offathe3r 
John — Attack  of  Hacketstown — Sad  defeat  at  SaUyeBis^^ 
Progress  of  insurgents  continued — Their  separation-^^Their 
final  dispersion — Holt  and  Hackety  SfC.^^Observations'^ 
'Trials  and  executions^^Departure  of  Camden-^Succession 
of  Comwallis-'^Act  of  amnesty~^CapitukUion  of  chief  con* 
spirators-^Regulations  of  Comwallis — Invasion  at  Killala 
"^French  joined  by  the  peasantry — Character  of  Humbert^ 

.  Sfc. "^Exertions  of  government — Battle  of  Castlebar — Mode 
adopted  by  Comwallis'-^Motions  of  Humbert'^Sattle  of 
Coloony — HumberCs  march  diverted — Surrender  at  Bally* 
namMck-^Insurrection  at  Granard — Contests  in  Mayo-^ 
Killala  stormed-'^Previous  transactions  there^^Rebels  in 
Connaught  not  sanguinary^^Indulgence  to  French  officers 
-^Executions-^Manifestos  of  Tandy — A  second  invasion 
prevcnted-^^Dealh  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone — A  third  attempt 
at  invasion — Rebellion  suppressed — Compensation  to  suffer^ 
ing  loyalists-^Amount  of  loss  sustained — Other  effects  of  the 
rebellion^'^The  Union^Remarks  on  it^^Literature. 

Ir  the  scheme  of  the  United  Irismen  did  not  originate  withC  H  A  P« 
the  presby terians*  of  the  north,  it  was  adopted  by  too  many  ^^^^' 
of  them,  and  cherished  with  cordiality.     For  many  years Disaffec- 
previous  to  the  origin  of  this  institution,  it  was  the  fashion  ^^^^  '^* 
of  Presbyterians  to  show,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,     1799. 
a  peculiar  tenderness  for  popery.     The  northern  volunteers, 
in  their  numerous  addresses  and  resolutions  for  parUamen- 
tary  reform,  published  in  the  newspapers^  would  declare  how 
sensibly  they  felt  for  the  grievances  with  which  their  catho- 
lic brethren  were  oppressed.     But  these  general  expressions, 
were  only  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 

*  It  li  necetsaiy  to  observe*  that  a  very  Xwe^e  and  respectable  body  ot 
the  presbyterlans  of  Ulster,  were  averse  to  the  scbemes  of  the  United 
Irishmen. 
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CHAP,  the  United  Irishmeiiy  which  wa5  more  extenmTe,  tmd  of  a 
^^^'  more  dangerous  tendency.  At  the  time  the  principles  of 
this  society  were  disseminating  through  the  north,  the  pres- 
byterians  of  Belfast,  to  shew  thenr  liberality,  would  fire- 
quently  go  to  mass,  convinced  that  their  schemes  could  ne- 
ver succeed  without  the  aid  of  the  catholics,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  whom  they  took  every  method  to  en- 
tice. The  disaffected  in  the  north,  however,  as  their  plan 
was  disconcerted  by  the  seizure  of  their  chiefs  in  Dublin, 
and  the  mode  adopted  of  taking  up  arms,  became  more  than 
usually  cautious,  and  therefore  did  not  rise  on  the  deten- 
tion of  the  mail-coaches,  the  signal  appointed  for  general 
insurrection.  But  when  an  account  came  of  a  commotion 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  of  three  successive  victories 
gained  over  the  royal  army,  then  some  of  the  most  zealous 
partizans  resolved  to  make  an  attempt.  Their  designs, 
however,  were  not  unknown  to  the  loyalists  of  that  quarter. 
Inturrec-  In  order  to  consult  on  some  measures  to  prevent  an  in* 
^*''^°'surrection,  a  meeting  of  magistrates  was  appointed  to  be 
held  in  the  town  of  Antrim,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  and  on 
that  day  the  rebels  resolved  to  commence  their  operations, 
by  seizing  the  magistrates  assembled. '  Intelligence  of  their 
designs  being  communicated  to  general  Nugent,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  of  that  district,  he  sent  off  a  large  mili- 
tary force  to  the  assistance  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  town; 
but  of  this  force  only  the  advanoed  guard,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  dragoons,  with  two  curricle  guns,  reached  the  town 
at  two  o^clock,  just  at  the  time  a  considerable  body  of  the 
rebels  were  entering.  In  the  attack  which  succeeded,  the 
dragoons  were  severely  galled  by  a  party  of  rebels  placed 
behind  the  church-yard  wall,  who  fired  on  them  securely, 
and  their  guns  being  deserted,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
witli  loss,  to  meet  the  main  body  advancing,  by  whom,  on 
their  arrival,,  the  rebels  were  dispossessed  of  the  town,  and 
pursued  with  ^slaughter.  About  two  hundred  were  slain, 
and  thirty  of  the  royal  army,  among  whom  were  two  officers* 
Lord  CNeal,  being  on  horseback  in  the  streets,  was  mot" 
tally  wounded  with  pikes,  an  accomplished  nobleman,  de- 
scended from  the  chieftains  of  Ulster,  eminent  for  his  pub- 
lic bpirit  and  philanthrophy.    The  town  of  Larne  was  also 
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asflttulted  by  a  small  body,  who  weire  rqmli^  I7  the  g«rw  C  H  A  P« 
risoo^  ftod  feeble  attempts  were  niacb  at  BaUymena  ^»^  ■  — 

Ballycastle.  The  main  body  then  retired  to  Dooncgar-faill, 
but  oa  hearti^  of  the  turn  affairs  bad  taken  in  L^nster, 
they  dispersed.* 

About  the  same  time^  an  insurrection  took  place  in  di^  Battle  of 
county  of  Down^  and  colottel  Stapleton,  having  marched,  ^'"*^^^^' 
on  the  ninth  of  June,  with  a  detachment  of  the  York  fenei« 
bles,  and  some  yeomen  cavalry  and  in&iitry,  against  a  num^ 
ber  of  insurgents  assembled  at  Santfield,  under  a  leader 
called   doctor  Jackson,  was  unfcMrtunately  surprised  by  « 
sudden  attack.    On  a  part  of  the  road  near  dwt  town, 
through  which  he  was  to  proceed,  lined  with  Ugh  hedges^ 
the  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  and  having  suffered  the  majority 
of  his  forces  to  pass  unmolested,  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  die 
rear,  consisting  of  yeomen  cavalry,  who  were  thrown  inti> 
cmifusion.     Many  of  die  infantry,  in  attempting  to  go  into 
the  fields  to  form,  were  transfixed  with  pikes ;  but  at  length 
colonel  Stapleton,  who  acted  with  cool  intrepidity  on  the 
occasion,  having  succeeded  in  fcnrming  the  grenadiers,  and 
getting  some  cannon  to  bear  on  the  labels,  they  were  repub 
sed.     The  colonel,  however,  thought  it  expedient  to  retrrat 
to  Belfast,  having  lost  about  sixty  men,  including  three  ofli« 
cers.     In  this  attack  was  also  killed  Mr  Mortimer,  a  der* 
gyman,  rector  of  Portaferry,  who  had  volunteered.    The 
loss  of  the  rebels  hardly  exceeded  that  of  the  royal  troops* 
On   the  preceding  day,  they  Immed  the  house  of  one 
M^Kee,  near  Saintfield,  an  infimner,  in  which  eleven  per- 
sons were  ooBsumed,  being  prevented  from  escaping  by  a 
guard.     This  was  the  mdj  act  of  atrocity,  except  in  battle, 
committed  by  the  insurgents  in  Ulster,  where  the  people 
are  better  educated  than  in  the  south,  and  better  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  pure  religion. 

The  insurgents  being  collected  from  all  quarters,  formed  Balljrna* 
an  army  of  about  five  thousand  men^  and  having  elected  fo(^^°^ 
their  general  Henry  Munroe,  a  linen^raper  of  Lisbum, 

*  James  Dickey,  a  rebel  leader  at  Antrim,  who  was  banned  at  Belfast, 
declared  a  short  time  before  his  execution,  that  the  presbytenans  found  out« 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  if  thef  had  succeeded  in  subverting  the  consCi. 
tution,  they  would  ultimately  have  to  contend  with  the  catholics.  Mus- 
grove,  XL  p.  108. 

L  1  2 
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C  H  A  P  marched  to  Batlynahinch'  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  en^ 
^^f^camped  on  Edinavaddy  hill,  in  lord  Moira^s  demesne,  post- 
ing a  strong  party  on  the  WindmilUhill,  positions  both  ad* 
jacent  to  the  town,  which  lies  in  a  lawn  between  the  two 
hills.  On  the  twelfth,  general  Nugent  marched  against 
them  from  Belfast,  and  colonel  Stewart  from  Downpi^rick, 
and  joined  their  forces  near  Ballynahinch,  amounting  to 
fifteen  hundred  men.  They  then  repelled  the  rebels  firom 
the  Windmill-hill,  taking  possession  of  it,  and  also  of  the 
town,  which  they  soon  after  wantonly  set  on  fire*  On  the 
morning  of  the  thirteenth,  while  the  town  was  in  flameti 
the  batde  began,  the  rebels  firing  some  small  cannon  tied 
on  cars,  while  the  royal  artillery  threw  shells  in  return,  that 
burst  in  the  air.  For  three  hours  this  petty  cannonade 
continued  with  little  eflect  on  either  side^  but  at  length  a 
close  combat  commenced.  A  body  of  resdute  pikemen,  at- 
tacking with  great  yiolence  the  Monaghan  militia,  posted 
with  two  field.pieces  at  lord  Moira^s  gate,  forced  them  back 
on  the  Hillsborough  cavalry,  and  thus  both  were  driven 
irom  their  ground  in  disorder.  But  the  insurgents  lost  bj 
their  want  of  tactics,  the  advantage  gained  by  their  valoar. 
Assailed  in  flank  by  other  troops,  which  gave  the  discom* 
fited  time  to  rally,  they  retreated  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
in  confusion,  where  they  defended  themselves  for  some  time 
with  great  valour;  but  at  length  they  entirely  gave  way, 
and  fled  in  all  directions.  In  the  battle  and  pursuit,  about 
two  hundred  were  killed,  and  of  the  royal  troops  about 
forty^  among  whom  were  two  officers  of  the  Monaghan  mi- 
litia. 
Slight  ac-  Previous  to  this  action,  a  slighter  one  took  jdace  at  Porta- 
P^tafe  *^"7  ^"  *^  tenth,  wherfe  the  yeomanry,  posted  in  the  mar- 
'ket'^house,  under  captain  Mathews,  repelled  the  attack  of  a 
large  body  of  rebels,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  fire 
of  a  revenue  cruiser  under  captain  Hopkins^  l^  whose  meaos 
the  rebels  were  prevented  from  getting  across  Stningford 
river,  which  might  have  con^derably  extended  the  rebellion. 
In  this  attack  they  lost  about  twenty,  while  the  yeomanry 
all  escaped  unhurt,  but  three  volunteer  loyidists^  who  work- 
'.  ed  two  swivels  outside  the  market  house,  having  no  cover, 
were  killed. 
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.  After  the  battle  of  Ballynahinch,  the  execution  of  leader^s  CHAP. 
coiDineiiced,  which  was  not  extensive,  as  no  sanguinary  dis« 
positioD  was  displayed  by  the  military.  Munroe,  having  Termina- 
fled  towards  the  mountains,  was  taken  in  a  potatoe  field  ^"j^[j^ 
about  five  miles  from  the  town.  He  was  brought  to  Lis*  Ulster. 
bum,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed  opposite  to  his 
own  door.*  Some  dissenting  ministers  were  also  executed, 
especially  probationers,  who  were  active  agitators ;  but  some 
of  the  most  guilty  made  their  escape.  Catholic  priests  were 
not  so  active  in  the  north.  In  the  battle  of  Ballynahinch 
there  twere  no  catholics ;  the  night  before  the  battle,  two 
thousand  deserted  their  dissenting  brethren,  and,  during 
the  eagagement,  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  pro- 
testants  killing  each  other.  After  the  battle,  the  main  body 
of  rebels  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Slyeeve*Croob,  where 
they  resolved,  like  the  Antrim  insurgents,  on  account  o[  the 
murders  committed  on  the  protestants  in  Wexford,  to  give 
up  any  fidrther  resistance.  Accordingly,  they  surrendered. 
or  separated,  returning  to  their  homes.  Thus  ended  the 
rebellion  in  the  north,  which  might  have  been  very  formic* 
dable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  boldness  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  insurgents,  during  the  short  time  it  conti- 
nued. It  may  be  necessary,  now,  to  return  to  the  transao* 
tions  of  another  quarter. 

The  persons  deputed  by  the  town  of  Wexford,  to  wait  on  Affkin  of 
general  Lake,  did  not  obtain  the  object  of  their  misaon.  ^**^<^"*" 
He  said,  <^  he  would  not  attend  to  any  terms  offered  by  re«- 
^^  bels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  but  would  pardon  the 
^*  deluded  multitude,  on  their  delivering  into  his  bands  their 
**  leaders,  surrendering  their  arms,  and  returning  with  sin* 
*[  cerity  to  their  allegiance.^'  By  this  refusal,  the  insurgents 
in  that  part,  who  thought  that  the  least  tender  of  submission 
would  be  accepted,  were  very  much  disappointed  in  their 
hopes.  A  large  body  of  the  column  who  escaped  from 
Vinegarohill,  rushed  that  day  into  the  town  of  Wexford, 
with  father  John  Murphy  at  their  head,  and  were  eager  to 
commit  more  murders,  but  were  prevented,  as  already  men- 

f  Just  before  be  was  suspended,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  settle  an  ac* 
coMnt  with  a  neighbour,  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  and  having  got  a  pen 
and  ink,  settled  it  at  the  toot  of  the  gallows  with  coolnen  and  deliberatiptt; 
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^x^v*  ^^^'  ^  ^^^  fleasonable  iaterpositkm  of  doctor  CauIfieU, 
BBBss  ih^  titular  bishop,  and  others  of  influence^  who  prevailed  oa 

them  to  leave  the  town  in  a  short  time. 
Blood/  The  whole  odumn,  to  which  others  from  different  parU 

^*  had  united,  were  now  separated  into  two  bodies,  under 
their  respective  leaders,  one  of  which  took  post  at  Sledagb, 
in  the  barony  of  Forth,  the  other  at  Peppard^s-oaatle,  with 
an  intent  tp  march  to  Wicklow  mountains.  Those  ida  this 
latter  position,  commanded  by  one  Perry,  on  receiving  an 
account,  a3  we  are  told  by  an  apologist,  that  the  yeomen 
were  ^ughtering  the  people  about  Gorey  returning  to 
their  houses,  hastened  thither  in  order  lo  retaliate,  as  if  tfaej 
would  not  be  inclined  to  commit  murder,  unless  previously 
provoked.  On  their  way,  they  unfortunately  met  with  the 
refugee  loyalists  of  Gorey,  who  having  fled  to  Arklow,  vKte 
returning  to  their  own  town  under  false  Ix^ies  oi  protectioQ» 
and  put  thirty-pseven  of  these  unhappy  people  to  death,  lAo 
bad  given  them  no  offence.  This  massaofe  was  committed 
<m  Friday  the  twenty-second  of  June,  which  was  termed 
Bloody  Friday  in  that  country.  The  rebels  then  resumed 
their  march  to  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
l^ain  bod/  ^^e  main  body  posted  at  Sledagh,  consisting  ^  about 
of  ingur-  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command  rf  father  John 
Murphy,  their  principal  leaders  having  left  them,  directed 
its  course  to  ScolIagh*gap,  an  opening  in  Mount  Leinster, 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  Their 
design  was  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  laUer  county, 
and  also  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  particularly  among  the 
colliers  about  Castlecomer,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  dia. 
turbance  in  1793.  Repelling  the  few  troops  ^at  attempted 
to  stop  their  progress  they  passed  the  gap,  and  having  burn- 
ed the  little  town  of  Kiledmond  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
they  continued  their  march  to  GoveVbridge,  a  neat  village 
on  the  river  Barrow,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty  .third  of  June.  A  few 
troops  posted  on  the  bridge,  they  soon  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  some  killed,  and  twenty-seven  taken  prisoners,  of 
whom  they  ordered  seven  to  be  shot  as  Orangemen,  oblig- 
ing their  fellow  soldiers  to  be  their  executioners.  Proceed, 
jpg  on  i^rith  great  speed^^  they  took  post  op  a  lon^^teoded 
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mountain  ailed  the  Midge  afLninsier,  five  mUes  frcmi  Gas-  C  H  APt 


,  Next  moramg,  they  descended  from  the  heights,  and  in 
their  march  towards  the  town,  defeated  a  body  of  about  two 
luindred  and  fifty  men,  of  whom  about  fifty  were  slain- 
Tlie  rest  retreated  precipitately,  pursued  by  the  rebdi>,  who 
f  ushed  into  the  town  dose  behind  them.  The  few  soldiers  9 
being  johfed  by  some  loyalists,  took  refuge  in  four  houses? 
and  So^  about  three  hours,  kept  up  a  ponstant  fire  on  the 
rebels  with  gredt  efiect.  In  the  mean  while,  the  town  was 
set  aa  fire,  and  at  length  sir  Charles  Asgil,  having  arrived 
with  nine  bundled  men,  by  a  few  rounds  of  grapeshot, 
dislodged  the  rebels  from  the  town.  They  then  retreated 
into  a  wood,  pursued  by  sir  Charles,  who  raked  it  with  his 
cannon.  This  general,  however,  thought  it  expedient  to 
retire  to  Kilkenny,  taking  with  him  the  numerous  protest 
tants  of  Castlecomer  and  the  nei^bourhood,  who  fled  for 
Aeir  lives,  leaving  tl^ir  ^ects  as  a  prey  to  the  rebels. 
These,  having  lost  about  a  hundred  in  the  action,  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  which  they  plundered,  burning  the  re- 
maining houses  of  protestants,  and  massacring  such  as  un- 
fortunately fell  into  th^r  hands. 

Disappointed,  however,  in  their  hopes  of  raising  an  insur.  Death  of 
teetion  in  these  parts,  of  which  the  spirit  had  now  evaporat-^^^ 
ed,  diminished  by  desertion  to  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand,  and  deficient  in  ammunition,  they  resolved  to  return 
through  Scollagh  to  their  own  county.  Accordingly,  they 
set  out  on  their  retreat  without  delay,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  escape  without  a  contest.  On  the  mornmg  of 
the  twenty-uxth  of  June,  they  were  assailed  on  three  sides 
i^t  once,  at  a  place  called  Kilcomny,  by  seventeen  hundred 
men  undor  general  As|^l,  and  major  Mathews,  whom  they 
resbted  for  an  hour,  but  then  gave  way?  and  fled  with  such 
cderi^,  that  they  regained  the  gatp  with  little  loss,  exc^t 
their  plunder  and  cannon,  consisting  of  ten  light  pieces. 
They  now  forced  their  way  through  the  pass,  repelling  some 
troqw  placed  there  to  oppose  them,  and  directed  their  march 
towards  the  mouptmns  of  Wicklow,  reduced  still  more  by 
desertion,  and  depived  of  their  l^der  father  Jobn^  who 
«as  taken  after  the  battlci  and  hanged  at  Tullow. 
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CHAP.  On  Umr  return,  they  found  that  tb^  associates,  of  wfaon 
^^^  different  parties  bad  united,  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on 
Attiurk  of  Hacketstown,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  on  the  twenty- 
towm^^  fifth.  These,  bring  abore  ten  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Garret  Byrne  and  five  other  leaders,  eariy  in 
the  morning  of  that  day,  proceeded  to  attack  that  post ;  and 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  seventy,  mo^ly 
yeomen,  under  lieutenant  Gardner,  of  the  Antrim  mtlitia, 
perceiving  their  approach,  marched  boldly  out  to  meet  them. 
But  after  an  exchange  c^  some  shots,  they  found  it  expe- 
dient to  retreat,  the  cavalry  entirely  from  the  scene  of  action^ 
and  the  infantry,  amounting  only  to  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
into  the  barrack.  Thd  rebels  pursued,  and  entering  the 
town,  set  it  on  fire.  One  house  only  escaped,  that  flanked 
the  barrack,  defended  by  the  reverend  James  M^Gbee,  and 
nine  other  protestants.  .  From  this .  hcaise,  and  frooi  the 
walls  of  the  barrack,  lined  by  the  garrison,  the  rebels  re- 
ceived a  most  destructive  fire,  that  for  nine  hours  defeated 
all  their  efforts.  At  length  they,  desisted  and  retreated  to 
Bles^ngton,  having  lost  about  three  hundred  men.  Of  the 
royalists,  ten  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded,  and  the  rest, 
having  no  shelter  in  the  town,  which  was  burned,  retreated 
to  TuUow. 
Sad  defeat  The  body  of  rebels  above  mentioned,  who  had  disturbed 
ell£^  ^'  ^^®  county  pf  Kilkenny,  on  hearing,  upon  their  return  to 
the  Wicklow  itountains,  of  the  unsucicessful  attempt  on 
Hacketstown,  resolved,  in  despair  of  any  success  in  that 
quarter,  to  proceed  again  to  the  county  of  WeiifonL  Ac- 
cordingly they  set  out,  being  joined  by  many  others  of  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  under  Garret  Byrne,  and  the  whole 
united  body  mardied  forward  with  the  design  of  surprising 
the  garrison  c^  Carnew.  General  ]>^eedham,  being  infonti^ 
ed  of  their  design^  detached,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  4 
s^ng  body  of  infantry,  and  about  two  hundred  cavalry, 
from  his  camp  at  Grorey  to  intercept  them.  Eor  some  rea- 
sop,  however,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  the  infan- 
try i$rere  recalled,  and  the  cavalry,  rushing  rai^ly  foryrard 
by  themselves,  came  up  with  the  insurgents  on  the  road  to 
Carnew.  '  They  then  attacked  them  with  violence  and  the 
rebels  retreating,  and  leaping  ov^  the  ditches  into  the  fi^ 
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in  order  to  escajie ;  at  length,  at  ai'  place  called  Bally ellis,  xxfv^ 
having  posted  themsetves  behinid  the  hedges  and  wails  on  7 

both  sides  tlie  way,  poured  a  terriWe  fire  on  the  cavalry, 
who  were  greAtly  confounded,  and  pushed  rapidly  forward 
towards  Carnew.  Unfortunately,  in  their  flight,  they  were 
retarded  by  cars  lying  accidentally  on  the  road,  belonging 
to  the  rebels,  who  fired  on  them  in  security,  and  thus,  with-  , 

oat  wounding  one  of  thw  opponents,  fifty*five  of  the  de« 
taelunent  were  slatn.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  even 
more  considerable,  as  the  rear  was  smrrounded,  had  not  a 
b«dj  of  yeomen  infantry,  who  happened  to  be  near  them, 
come  ^wntaneously  to  their  relief.  The  cavalry  who  escap- 
ed;  proceeding  with  all  speed  to  Carnew,  idforaied  the  gar- 
rison rf  their  danger,  who  had  just  time  to  retire  into  a  malt- 
house,  from  which  they  repelled  the  assailants. 

Pursued  by  a' body  df  yeomen,  the  insurgents  were f ''**^*^^ 
oUiged  to  change  their  course,  and,  on  the  second  of  July,  continued, 
took  poirt  on  Bsdlyrafaeen-hill,  between  Tinnehely  and  Car- 
new.  In  this  advantageous  position,  they  were  unadvisedly 
attacked,  and  rushing  from  the  high  ground,  they  in  an  in- 
stant routed  the  a^sailat)t8,  of  whom  two  officers  and  ten 
prhrates  were  killed.  Ob  this  repulse,  sixty  of  the  yeomen 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  captain  Chamney,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  one  of  the  officers  slain,  where  for  fourteen  hours 
they  sustained  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  who  frequently 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  set  the  house  on  fire.  They,  how- 
ever^  set  on  fire  the  adjacent  house  of  Henry  Morton,  a 
loyal  gentleman,  which  proved  injurious  to  themselves,  as, 
by  the  liglit  of  the  flames,  the  yeomen  w^re  enabled  to  aim 
at  ttiem  during  the  niglit.  In  this  attack  they  lost  above  a 
hundred  men. 

The  insurgents  iiow  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  J^J^^P*" 
one  of  whidi  directed  its  course  to  the  county  of  Kildare, 
tho  other  to  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  latter  being  obf 
served,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  to  take  their  position  at  a 
plaee  called  White-heaps,  at  the  foot  of  Croghan  mountain, 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  fifth,  by  three  armies  from 
Gtorey,  Carnew,  and'Arklow,  to  surround  them,  but  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  they  8u(;ceeded  in  making  their 
t9iKpe.     Pursued  and  harassed  by  the  cavalry,  they  were 


e  H  A  p.  at  length  obliged  to  etaod,  and  came  to  an  cogageme^  at 
^^^'  a  plaee  called  BallyguUin,  near  Ooicy.  In  thkaeliDn,  tbejr 
OMde  fiolent  <»8ets  on  the  cavalrj,  and  ivequendj  attempt- 
ad  to  take  the  artiUeryt  ruabii^  forward  with  nngular  itv 
trepkUty.  At  length,  on  the  arrival  of  the  wnia  bodj, 
under  sir  Jamea  Duff^  tb^  fled  in  various  direetioiw  ytkh 
their  usual  celerity,  but  with  what  loss  it  is  not  easily  aeoer- 
tained,  the  accounts  are  so  different  They  had  agreed  to 
assemUe  again  on  the  hill  of  Conr igruat  but  annoyed  in 
tbenr  retreat  by  another  body  of  troops  fomi  Ferns,  hunted 
on  all  Sides,  and  unable  to  maintain  any  post,  they  fooad 
any  further  resistance  ineffectual,  and  diqperted  to  tfador  se« 
▼eral  [daces  of  abode.  Thus  terminated  the  war  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  but  some  insurgents  of  tins  county  con- 
tinued their  hostilities  in  other  parts. 

These  having  unit^d  with  others  of  the  county  of  Kit 
dare,  whoiiad  hitherto  eluded  the  king^s  troops,  the  wbde 
body,  amounting  at  least  to  three  thousand  men,  mardied 
with  the  design  of  passing  the  Boyne  at  Gloimrd,  in  (Nder 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdoia* 
The  small  garrison  placed  there  they  supposed  they  could 
easily  repel,  which  might  naturally  be  expected,  as  it  con* 
atsted  only  of  twenty*seven  yeomen,  under  lieutenant 
TyrreL  But«  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  heroic  band, 
from  a  finrtified  house,  and  a  turret  in  a  garden,  commimd- 
ing  the  road,  which  was  at  last  set  on  £re,  repelled  the  vjh 
lious  attacks  o£  such  superior  numbers  even  for  six  hours, 
tuitil  some  troops  arrived  from  Kinnegad  and  MuUingar  to 
their  aid.  Thus  were  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  rebels, 
ivho  lost  in  this  attack  above  a  hundred  killed  and  many 
wounded. 
Tbeir  iSnal  By  this  repulse,  a  final  separation  was  produced  between 
dispersion,  tb^g^  ^  Wexfprd  and  Kildare,  who  had,  oo  a  previous  dis- 
pute, nearly  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  The 
Wexford  insurgents,  liowever,  who  w^e  of  a  nu^pe  despe- 
rate turn,  resolved  still  to  pursue  th^  scheme  of  bold  ad- 
venture. Accordingly,  though  reduced  4o  fifteen  hundred 
men,  they  (»oeeeded  with  celerity  through  different  cood- 
ties,  skirmishing  with  the  royal  troops,  who  were  stationed 
on  every  side  to  intercept  them..    Having  plundered  a  vil- 
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ligeln  ihe  eounty  of  KUdare^  tluqr  carried  off  the  plunder  CHAR 
into  the  county  of  Meath,  but  being  altadied  by  a  body  of. 
the  king^s  army,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind  tbem,* 
and  fly  ofi*  with  precipitation.  Disappcmited  of  rccdiving 
9^QforceiBent3  in  this  county,  which  had  been  httely  di»* 
turbed,  they  paased  the  Boyne,  near  Ouleek,  and  advanced 
rapidly  into  the  county  of  Louth.  Between  this  river  and 
Arde^  they  were  assailed  on  the  fourteenth  by  two  divisions 
of  cavalry,  whom  they  repelled  with  great  firmnesi,  ufatil 
the  infantry  and  artillery  arrived,  and  being  then  over^ 
powered,  they  broke  and  fled  into  a  bog.  .  A  party  now 
took  the  rood  to  Ardee  and  dispersed,  but  the  main  body 
having  r^assed  the  Boyn^,  proceeded  with  their  usual  ce- 
lerity towards  the  metropolis,  and  had  advanced  as  £ur  as 
Ballyboghill,  near  Swords,  in  the  county  of  DuUin,  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  captain  Gordon  of  the  Dumfries 
light  dragoons,  who  had  closely  pursued  them,  and  aj^ra^ 
hpnsiv^  of  being  surrounded  by  detachments  from  different 
quarters,  they  fled,  with  some  loss,  and  finally  dispersed, 
seeking  by  devious  routes  their  various  homes  or  places  of 
concealment 

In  the  course  of  their  excursions  they  murdered  many  Holt  «ai 
protestants,  of  which  a  particular  account  is  given,  and  after  ^^^^'^^ 
their  dispersion,  and  the  su[^ession  of  the  rebellion,  a  des* 
perate  banditti,  under  leaders  called  Holt  and  Hacket,  took 
irefgge  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  whence  they  would 
issue  and  commit  numerous  massacres,  burn,  plunder,  and 
destroy,  and  retreat  to  their  fastnesses  before  troops  could 
arrive  to  intercept  them.  Holt  was  a  protestant,  but  his 
followers  were  catholics,  and  the  persons  murdered  m&ee 
protestants,  which  was  sometimes  retaliated,  probably  on 
strong  suspicion^  on  the  catholics  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  places  where  the  enormities  were  committed.  For  some 
time  their  crimes  were  perpetrated  with  impunity,  but  being 
perpetually  harassed,  and  having  no  shelter  in  the  moun- 
tains in  winter,  they  gradually  diminished.  At  length 
Hacket  was  killed  by  a  hrnve  young  gentleman,  whose  house 
he  attacked,  and  Holt  surrendered  to  gov^ nment  for  trans- 
poirtation,  on  which  their  followers  were  entirely  dispersed* 

'J.'be  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  the  neighbour- 
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OH  A  P.ing  parts  were  now  in  a  mo»t  wretched  state.    In  the  c^ea 
..    ^     '  country^  houses  of  various  descriptions  were  destroyed,  many 
towns  burned  or  wrecked  entirely,  and  others  partly,  exhi- 
biting a  dismal  appearance.     Great  part  of  the  damage  was 
committed  by  the  soldiery,  who  too  c^en  plundered  widioiit 
distinction  of  loyalist  or  insurgent.    For  deeds  of  this  sort 
the  Hessians  were  particularly  distinguised,  and  for  oth^ 
acts  of  inhumanity,  having  frequently  put  loyalists  to  death, 
who  made  their  escape  fpom  the  rebels*     On  the  ccmtrvy, 
the  Highlanders  were  remarkable  for  their  orderly  conduct 
and  integrity,  not  even  accepting  a  drink  ofbutter-milk  with- 
out payment     Military  depredation,  however,  ceased  after 
the  appointment  of  general  Skerret  to  the  command  of  that 
.district^  who  caused  strict  discipline  to  be  observed.   Though 
jdunderers  of  this  kind  were  thus  prevented,  many  othefs 
of  a  different  description  were  scattered  over  the  countiy, 
•and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romanists,  who  were  now  un« 
armed,  suffered  somewhat  from  the  protestants  of  the  lower 
order,  who  thougiit  they  had  4  right  to  make  reprisals  on 
them  for  their  atrociUes  during  the  rebellion.     Generally 
through  religious  motives  these  atrocities  were  committed 
by  the  Homanists,  in  the  course  of  the  rd)elli<H],  but  in  scnne 
cases  they  might  have  been  occasioned  by  revenge  for  the  ¥k>- 
lences  of  the  military,  who  ar^  accused  of  frequently  pul*> 
ting  people  to  death,  on  mere  suspicion,  without  form  of 
trial;    This  might  naturally  be  expected  from  them,  with 
their  passiops  inflamed  at  the  ferocious  acts  of  the  rebds. 
They  are  also  accused  of  a  wanton  gratiBcation  of  their 
lusts,  while  the  rebels,  it  is  said,  respectpd  the  cliastity  of 
the  fi^ir  sex,  though  they  had,  as  captives,  many  handsome 
young  woipen  in  their  power.     This  forbearance,  however, 
is  to  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to  their  having  along  witk 
them  a  gre^t  many  women  of  their  own  party,  who,  at  such 
A  time  of  dissolution  of  law,  were  less  scrupulous  of  tbek 
favours. 
Obierva.       j^  appears  that  none  of  the  insurgents  weue  supplied  with 
cannon,  except  those  of  Wexford  and  Ulster,  and  the  for- 
mer  had  not  any  after  the  battle  of  Kikomny.     For  want 
of  these,  the  rebels  were  unable  to  force  the  barracks  ^f 
Hacketstown,  though  they  had  such  great  superiority  of 
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ntimbers.    I A  ammunition  they  w^e  also  very  deficient,  CHAT. 
and  were  frequently  obliged  to  use,  as  a  substitute  for  leaden  J^^^^' 
balls,  small  round  stones,  and  hardened  balls  of  clay.     A^ 
great  part  of  their  gunpowder  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  for 
being  made  by  pounding  the  materials  in  small  mortars,  it- 
would  only  explode  when  it  was  fresh,  and  even  then  with 
little  force.     In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  they  aimed 
so  high  as  generally  to  miss  their  enemy,  but  towards  the 
end  of  it,  being  taught  by  experience,  they  levelled  lower, 
and  with  more  fatal  effect.     Their  pikes  were  their  most 
dangerous  instruments,  in  particular  for  cavalry,  and  some- 
times they  rushed  fornrard  with  these,  and  seised  the  ar« 
tiUery  of  their  opponents. 

High  hills,  they  chose  for  their  stations,  whi^h  were  styled 
camps*  though  destitute  of  tents,  except  a  few  for  their  chiefs. 
The  multitude  remained  in  the  open  air,  both  sexes  promis« 
cuously,  with  very  Ktde  covering,  but  there  was  that  sum- 
mer a  very  unusual  continuance  of  dry  and  warm  weather, 
which  ieach  party  considered  as  a  favour  of  Providence  con- 
ferred on  themselves.  In  such  weather,  had  they  continued 
long  in  one  place,  the  offals  of  the  cattle,  coarsely  slaughter- 
ed, which  were  scattered  over  the  ground,  might  have  pro- 
duced a  plague.  In  the  county  of  Cork  there  was^  during 
the  rebellion,  a  partial  insurrectioii^  which  was  soon  sup* 


Socm  after  the  royal  troops  took  possession  of  Wexferd,Tr{aUan(i 
court-martials  were  established  there  for  the  trial  of  prison-®***^"^®"* 
era  In  thes^  trials,  no  sanguinary  dispontion  was  dis- 
played by  the  military,  as  at  that  time,  and  for  two  years 
afterwards,  only  sixty-six  persons  were  put  to  death  foe  re* 
bellion,  in  a  town  the  scene  of  such  murders,  and  the  capi* 
tal  of  a  county  where  such  horrid  cruelties  had  been  com* 
mitted.  Priest  Philip  Boche,  the  commander  in  chief,  was 
found  guilty.  He  was  a  man  naturally  of  a  military  turn ; 
his  manners  were  boisterous,  but  he  was  nqt  destitute  of  hu* 
manity,  as  by  his  interference,  some  loyalists  were  preserved 
from  his  sanguinary  adherents.  Along  with  him  was  exe« 
cuted  captain  Mathew  Eeogh,  a  protestant,  who  had  for* 
merly  been  an  officer  in  the  royal  service ;  he  made  an  ex- 
,  oellent  defence^  and  the  officers  were  very  desirous  he  should 
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C  H  A  P»  escape,  but  among  his  papers,  as  gemnd^  Lake  obsemii 
.,  there  were  found  suflBcient  iodkatkms  of  his  guilt    With 

these  were  executed  three  olhera. 

Beauchamp  Bagnal  Harvey,  asd  Cornelius  Grogan,  both 
protestants,  suffered  togeCh^.  The  latter  was  possessed  of 
an  estate  of  eight  thousand  pounds  appear,  with  much  ae* 
cumulated  wealth  bemdes.  He  was  oki  and  in6nnr ;  but  h^ 
ing  made  a  commissary  by  the  insurgents,  he  had  not  neso* 
lution  enough  to  reject  the  ofike,  and  «lso  exerted  himself 
in  his  employment  by  seising  the  provisions  of  different  per* 
SODS  in  his  vicinity.  Harvey,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
had  for  three  years  before  embraced  the  sjrstem  of  the  Untt« 
ed  Irishmen.  From  his  situation  of  commander4n-chief, 
he  was,  however,  removed,  and  succeeded  by  father  PhXp 
Boche,  on  whom  the  office  was  conferred  by  his  bigotted>  ad« 
hcrents.  Finding  he  could  fiot  obtain  pardon,  he  fled  to 
the  Saltee  islands,  and  was  taken  in  a  cave  along  with  Johff 
Henry  Coklough.  The  latter  was  a  catholic,  a  man  of  li- 
berality and  benevolence*  He  was  executed  at  Wexford, 
as  were  also  two  other  catholic  leaders,  Esmcmd  Kyan,  and 
John  Kelly>  men  of  courage  and  humanity,  who  pleaded, 
on  their  trial,  that  they  had  exerted  themselves  to  save  the 
lives  of  loyalists.  But  such  pleas  were  unha{^ily  not  ad- 
BUtted,  as  their  success  in  these  instances  showed  they  pos* 
sessed  authority.  It  is  a  pity  such  persons  should  suffer, 
while  the  sanguinary  Thomas  Dixon  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  Different  leaders  were  executed  in  other  places, 
among  whom  watf' Anthony  Perry,  a  protestant  of  a  gocd 
estate,  who,  having  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  was  treated 
with  severity  by  the  army,  which  urged  him,  it  is  said,  to 
throw  himself  finally  into  the  arms  of  the  rebels.  He  was 
taken  in  making  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Hacketstowiit 
and  hanged  at  Edinderry,  in  the  King^s  county. 

Trials  and  executions  had  early  commenced  in  the  metw* 
pelis.  Among  those  executed  were  Henry  and  John  Shearei, 
whose  sanguinary  proclamation  has  been  already  noticed, 
John  MacCftn,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  provincial 
committee  of  Leinster,  and  Michad  William  Byrne,  dele« 
gate  ffotti  the  county  committee  of  Wicklow. 

During  the  whole  of  the  rebellion,  the  dty  of  Dtiyiii  wa» 
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preserved  from  dotinkanoc^  P"^  ^7  ^  ''^'^  ^  eirouitt-  c  Hii  Fi 
Tettation  afarcady  mentioiidl,  bat  more  especially  by  the  ^^^^'- 
«treniiou8  exertions  of  its  own  citiacens,  formed  into  yeoman^- Departure 
ry  csorpfi)  whose  services,  at  this  important  period,  entided^^^^"'^ 
^m  to  the  gratittide  of  their  country.     Towards  the  foiv 
mation  and  discipline  of  this  useful  body  of  men,  thelord^ 
lieutenant  had  apfdied  particular  attention,  and  by  his  coun- 
tenanoe  and  support  they  arose  to  their  p*e8ent  degree  ef 
perfection*    Ghrateful  for  the  encouragement  they  had  re* 
ceived^  the  yeomanry  corps  of  Dublin  attended  him  to  the 
water-side,  when  he  departed  from  the  gorernment  of  the 
country. 

In  the  present  perilous  condition  of  the  kingdom,  thesuccetrioa 
English  cabinet  thought  it  expedient,  that  a  viceroy  should^j^^^- 
be  appointed  possessed  of  both  civil  and  military  talentS) 
which  be  would  have  immediate  occasion  to  exercise.  Of 
bis  ability  in  both  these  points,  earl  Cornwallis  had  already 
given  sufiBcient  proof,  and  therefore  he  was  si^t  over  in  the 
capacity  both  of  lord  lieutenant,  and  commander-in-chieft 
He  entered  Dublin  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  at  the  time 
the  fury  of  the  rebellion  had  abated. 

At  first  no  alteration  took  place  in  the  trials  and  execu-Actor«in« 
tions  that  had  commenced,  but  in  the  beginning  of  July  a"^^^* 
prodamation  was  issued,  allowing  his  majesty ^s  generals  to 
give  protection  to  such  insurgents  as,  being  simply  guilty  of 
rebellion,  should  surrender  tlieir  arms,  abjure  aU  unlawM 
engagements,  and  take  the  oath  c^  allegiance  to  die  king^ 
Afterwards  an  act  of  amnesty  was  passed  in  favour  of  all 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  who  had  not  been  leaders,  had  not 
committed  manslaughter,  except  in  the  heat  of  batde,  and 
should  comply  with  the  conditions  above  mentioned.  From 
the  benefit  of  this  act  were  excluded  James  Napper  Tandy, 
and  about  thirty  more,  mosdy  fugitives  in  France. 

The  chief  consjurators,  being  state  prisoners,  and  amount-  Capitula* 
ing  to  seventy  persons,  made  proposals  to  government  to^j[Jgf**^„. 
^ve  aU  the  information  in  their  power  both  of  the  internalBpirator^. 
transactions  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  of  those  with  fo- 
reign states,  without  implicating  any  individual  in  their  dis« 
covery,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  leave  theking« 
dcnn.    They  also  pressed  to  emigrate  to  some  country,  to 
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0  ■  A  P.  be  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  and  to  give  atettrity  not  to 
XXIV.  pg^^  ^Q^^  ^^  territories  of  any  state  at  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, nor  return  to  Ireland  without  the  pemiiision  of  go. 
vemment  In  this  caj^lation,  they  inststcd  that  OKrer 
Bond,  though  under  sentence  of  death,  should  be  in- 
dudkl. 

A  mutual  agreement  was  now  mad^,  and  in  coosequenoe^ 
several  of  the  principals,  particularly  O^Goonor,  Emmett^ 
MacNevin,  and  Nelson,  being  exandio^  on  oath  before  a 
secret  committee  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  gave  very 
curious  details  of  the  conspiracy.  Id  the  repcnrt  of  the 
committee  published  by  order  of  government,  a  mass  of  in- 
formation is  contained,  developng  the  various  designs  and 
exertions  of  the  conspirators.  Fifteen  of  ttie  principal  of 
these  were,  however,  detained  in  prison  (though  treated  wtdi 
great  indulgence),  during  the  continuance  oi  the  war  with 
France,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  some  fresh  attempts  they 
had  made  to  excite  the  people  to  insurrection.  Of  this  ca- 
pitulation, poor  Bond  unhappily  obtained  no  benefit,  as  he 
died  in  a  few  days  after  in  prison  of  a»  apoplexy.  He  was 
a  man,  with  all  his  errors,  of  great  generotety  and  liberality, 
attached  to  the  society  of  men  of  literature,  who  partook, 
among  others,  of  his  unbounded  hospitality,  and  sincerely 
esteemed  him  for  his  many  amiable  qualities,  though  they 
disapproved  of  the  political  opinions  he  had  adopted.  Se» 
duced  by  the  fascinating  French  principles,  which  proved 
so  destructive  to -true  liberty,  and  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, he  was  carried  away  by  tlie  current  of  the  times,  and 
no  doubt  imagined,  like  many  others  of  the  same  society, 
that  his  schemes,  if  effected,  would  prove  of  ad  vantage,  to 
his  country. 
Rfy^ala-  From  the  capitulation  above  mentioned,  and  his  differ- 
cSttwallii.^^*  other  acts,  the  present  viceroy  discovered  a  conciliating 
sjnrit,  superior  to  the  influence  of  jbction,  which  tended  to 
correct  the  violence  of  the  prevalent  party.  He  exerted  the 
civil  and  military  authcnrity,  with  which  he  was  invested,  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  sanguinary  prosecutions,  and  accord- 
ingly gave  orders,  that  the  sentence  of  each  court-martial 
should  remain  suspended,  until,  by  an  inspection  of  its  mi- 
nutes, he  could  form  an  opinion  of  its  justice.    A  mea3urs 
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Rotated  by  humanity,  by  which,  no  doubt, -several  lives  CKA^' 
were  preserved.  The  general  officers  employed  under  him,  ^^^^* 
especially  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  the  trials  by 
court-martial  principally  took  {^ace,  were  guided,  it  is  owned, 
by  a  similar  spirit,  and  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  exhibited  a  contrary  disposition^  this  was  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  those  who  had  suffered  either  in  their 
persons,  their  properties,  or  connexions,  by  the  horrid  encnr-* 
mities  committed.  ^  Beside  the  mode  a(  conciliation  al- 
i-eady  adopted,  marquis  Cornwallis  was  endeavouring  to 
provide  against  every  emergency,  by  a  plan  he  bad  devised 
of  making  such  an  airangement  of  troops  that  be  might  be 
able  to  call  out,  on  the  shortest  notice,  a  respectaUe  fofce^  .  •^ 
in  any  quarter  of  the  kingdom  it  might  be  required.  This 
[dan,  after  many  unavoidable  delays,  was  just  ready  for  exe- 
cution when  an  account  came  of  an  invasion  from  France.  . 

On  the  twenty,  second  of  August,  a  French  squadrons  of  InTasionst 
three  frigates  with  troops  came  to  anchor  in  the:bay;of-Kil-^***^ 
lala,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  having  sailed  from  Rocbelle  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month^^nd  escaped  from  our  blockade 
ing  fleet  in  the  night.  From  whatever  cause  occasioned,  it 
was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  their  arrival  was  delayed 
so  long.  Their  .conmiander«in-*chief  was  general  Humbert, 
ifrfao,  according  to  the  mode  prevalent  among  the  French 
republicans,  was  raised  gradually  from  the  ranks  to  bis  pre* 
sent  station,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee.  His  troops  wei« 
landed  without  delay,  consisting  of  eleven  hundred  men,  of 
whom  seventy  were  officers,  and  mardied  towards  the  town 
of  Killala,  where  the  garrison  was  cmly  fifty  in  number; 
both  yeomen  and  fencibles  of  the  Prince  of  Wal^^s  raiment 
These  made  an  attempt  to  oppose  the  entrance  c^  the  French 
vangumrd,  but  were  soon  put  to  flight,  leaving  two  of  their 
party  dead,  and  twenty  prisoners,  among  whom  were  two 
officers.  The  bishop  of  Killala,  being  the  prio^qial  person 
of  the  place,  the  Freoch  general,  with  a  party  of  his  men 
marched  into  the  yard  of  his  castle,  and  demanded  to  see 
him,  on  which  his  Wdship  made  his  appearance,  and  having 
fortunately  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  was  en- 
abled to  converse  with  bim»    He  told  the  bishop,  that  the" 

urn 
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0  V  A  Ft.  aljtttof  tUt  ioTanoB  was  to  rescue  Inimoi  from  the  tj^ 
22^22^  raniiy  of  Eii^mld,  and  to  givo  ber  a  free  oooatittttion  qd. 
d#r  Ike  pvotectkin  of  France,  which,  he  expected,  would  be 
aeconfdished  bi  a  month,  as  another  powerful  areaament 
would  loait  arrive  from  France  to  second  his  operations. 
He  also  said,  that  the  bishop  need  be  under  no  appreheo- 
sion  for  himself  or  bie  peopie^  as  they  would  he  treated  with 
dnesespect,  and  that  nothing  sha«dd  he  taken  by  tlie  Fraub 
ttoops  bnt  what  was  absdulely  necessary  for  their  support, 
a  promise  thai  was  religiotisly  observed. 
French  Perceiving  the  neoessity  of  expedition  in  his  present  »- 

t^pea^^  tdation,  the  genend  next  day  sent  forwnrd  a  detacbmenl  to- 
•sntry.  wards  BaUina,  a  smidl  town  sereti  iMles  to  the  south  of 
Killala,  ^f  wUeh  they  got  posseiision  on  the  evening  of  tke 
twenty-fonrdi,  after  askivnish  witbapicket^guard,  in  which 
a  dergjrtian  was  killed,  who  had  vduBlceffed  on  die  ocoasisei 
the  reverend  Gecnrge  Forteseu^,  rector  of  Ballina,.  and  ne- 
phew to  lord  Clermont  Having  made  tlie  bishopi's  castle 
their  h0ad-l}uarters,  the  French  placed  over  the  gate  a  green 
fhg,  with  tlie  inscriptictt  iSrtn  g9  Bragk^  in  Order  to  eotice 
the  comsson  peopte  to  join  them.  These  at  first  seemed  a 
fittle  tardy,  but  when  they  perceived  the  French  active  ra 
dieir  esertions,  and  determined  to  advance,  many  hundreds 
rf  them  repaired  ta  their  standMd^  and  received  with  eagei^ 
ness  the  arms  and  uniforms  sent  to  them  from  France.  Com^ 
|dete  elothtng,  with  armsy  was  given  to  dbont  a  llionsand, 
vpbofiivt  offieved,  and  part  clothing,  with  arms^to  a  great 
many  merei  of  the  lalter  above  five  thousand  stand  w^ 
deltreffcd.  In  fact  almoat  the  entire  population  of  the  coud* 
try  pose  up  in  rebelhon^  and  joined  the  invad^rs^  though 
jam  piv^fious^  j^xy^ocation  had  been  given  them ;  aed  of  ail 
these  there  were  only  two  protesCamts^  drraiken  aois  erf*  Eii- 
hfai^  who  afterwards  stdimitted  to  the  e^remoiiy  of  hemg 
baptised  over  agatn  hy  ftpriest.  Several  of  sneh  pubb 
teachersi,  it  is  owned  by  one  of  their  own  persi^oo,*  jsio* 
eddie  invadarB,  whose  elsacaple  kidn<4  doubt  a  suitabit 
iiduenoe  cm  die  cotaimon  people.  When  these  oiered  thsir 
services  they  used  to  declare>  <<  that  iltey  were  come  to  tike 

'  Plowtei'a  Bevieif  oCIrdaiid,  vol^  )L  pi«e  79a 
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^  arms  for  France  and  the  Reined  Virgin.''  Tbi%  they  CKA^ 
thought,  would  ingratiate  them  with  the  French ;  btit  it  had 
rather  a  contrary  effect,  for  they  observed,  that  they  had 
just  driten  the  ¥&pe  out  of  Italy,  but  did  not  expect  to  see 
Vnn  so  soon  in  Ireland.  Indeed  their  commanchsr  seemed 
greatly  disappointed,  that  noprotestants  joined  them,  as  he 
had  a  quite  diflferent  expectation  from  the  flattering  reports 
that  were  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  td 
the  French  directory.  He  uM  the  bishop  at  their  first  in- 
terview, that  he  intended  to  establish  a  directory  in  CSon^ 
naught,  and  observed,  thiM.  a  person  of  hie  hitelKgence  and 
consequence  would  be  very  fit  to  be  at  the  he^  of  H,  but 
his  lordship  declined  that  honour,  As  they  brought  no 
idoney  along  with  them*  which  they  expected,  they  said,  in 
the  next  armament  that  would  come,  he  gtive  eadt  person 
tm  order  on  this  future  directory  for  payment,  in  return  for 
the  articles  they  took  from  him. 

Oh  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  he  set  out  on  his  opera- Charftctar 
tions,  taking- with  him  eight  hundred  men,  and  featving  t^oJcru'Sw! 
hundred  in  Olala  with  six  ofilbers.  lie  was  a  nfan  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life,  prompt  iu  decision,  and  qtiitk  in  execu^ 
tion,  of  a  fierce  demeanour,  the  effect  of  art,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort obedience  by  terror,  but  of  a  disposition  superior  to  his 
appearance.  On  the  whole,  he  was  an  excellent  officer, 
though  he  was  so  illiterate  as  to  be  scarcely  aUe  to  write  his 
own  name,  having  risen  from  the  ranks,  as  already  men- 
tioned. His  men  were  in  general  low  in  stature,  their  Com- 
plexion pale  and  sallow,  ocolsioned  by  excessive  hardd^Tpis, 
to  whicli  they  were  inured  by  time.  One  half  of  them  had 
served  in  Italy  under  Bbnaparte;  the  rest  were  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  suffered  such  distresses  as 
might  well  account,  for  their  looks.*  In  these  soldiers 
were  combined  activity,  temperance,  patietice  tb  a  sut{^rts* 
ing  degree,  with  the  mt)st  exaict  obedience  to  disdpline; 
They  seemed  content  td  five  on  potatoes  or  bread,  to  dHnk 
water,  maike  the  stones  of  the  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep 
in  their  ddthes,  widi  no  other  cover  but  the  cat^opy  of 
"heaven. 

*  Wtyvmdt  thtff  sud»  tDd3gahol6.ibsvsuiid0rtbs:iltow  tosls^^tn. 

M  m  2 
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CHAP.  On  the  twenty-sixtb  t)ieir  comqUuider  left  Ba]lioa»  beis^ 
^^^^ accompanied,  besides  his  own  eight  hundred  men,  by  about 
fifteen  hundred  rebels,  whom  be  had  now  furnished  witb 
arms  and  clothing.  His  design  was  to  proceed  without  de« 
lay  to  attack  the  forces  at  Castlebor,  the  principal  town  in 
the  county,  satisfied  that  a  sudden  impres^n,  before  a 
great  number  of  troops  were  collected^' would  tend  to  in- 
crease his  adherents. 
Ezerttons  In  the  mean  while  governaient  were  exerting  themselves 
o^overn-  ^  Qn^i^e  suitable  preparations  to  resist  tlie  invaders.  Though 
the  military  arrangements  of  the  viceroy  were  not  complete 
*  ^d,  yet  a  force  more  tbaiv  sufficient,  in  appearance  was  as- 
^  oembled,  with  due  expectation,^ at  the  point  of  attack.^  Ge« 
neral  Hutcheson,  proceeding  from  Galway  witli  all  haste, 
arrived  at  Castlebar  on  the  twenty-fifth^  where  he  was  joio.' 
ed  by  general  Lake,  the  chief  i;ommander  in  the  west.  The 
usual  way  to  this  town  from  Ballina  was  by  Foxfor J,  where 
a  force  was  stationed  under  brigadier-general  Tayloc,  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  French.  But  Humbert  took 
another  way  through  the  mountains,  where  it  was  supposed 
an  army  could  not  march,  and  which,  of  course,  was  unsus* 
pected.  By  this  one  he  could  bring  with  him  no  other  ar- 
tillery than  two  small  curricle  guns,  and  one  of  these  had 
its  carriage  broken  on  the  rough  road^  which  caused  him 
much  delay  to  repair. 
Battle  of  .  "^^  seven  o^dock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
Oastiebar*  be  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Castlebar,  with  his  eight 
hundred  men^  ^tigued  with  their  difficult  march,,  and  with 
want  of  sleep,  accompanied  \)y  bis  adherents,  who  could  be 
of  no  use  to  him  in  battle.  The  military,  who -had  previ- 
ous notice  of  his  approach,  were  advantageously  posted  to 
receive  him,  being  about  thr^  thousand  men,  fresh  ^and  vi- 
gorous, with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery. .  By  the  fire  of  these 
cannon,  which  were  well  served,^  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  down  in  many  places,,  and  the  French  leaders,  on 
that  account,  anc^on  perceiving  the  fcurmidable  force  oppos* 
ed  to  them,  had  no  other  expectation,  than  beiiig  obliged 
immediately  to  surrender.  Determined,  however,  on  exer- 
tion, while  any  hope  remained,  they  ordered  their  men  to 
file  ta  right  and  left>  and  advancing  in  sosidl  bodies  under 
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taver  of  the  smoke,  to  assailthe  fee  in  flank.    At  this  iniC  HAP. 
stant,   the  royal  army,  being  seized  with  a  strange  panic,  *■ 


broke  on'^all  sides,  and  fled  in  confusion  through  the  town, 
on  tbie  road  to  JFuam,  leaving  their  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  enemy,  nor.cowld  the  efforts  of  their  officers  pre- 
vail on  them  to  rally.  They  continued  their  flight  to  Tuam, 
which  is  nearly  forty  English  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  after  a  short  ? refreshment,  were  proceeding  towards 
Athlone,  distant  above  forty  miles  more,  when  they  were 
stopped  by  the  arrival-of  the  viceroy  in  that  town.  In  this 
disgraceful  engagement  fifty-three  of  the  royal  troops  were 
killed,  thirty*four  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
^were  prisoners  or  missing.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter, 
beiog'Soldiers  of .  the  Xongford  and  Kilkenny  militia,  were 
£ouiid  to  have  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  tbft 
Frendi*  in  killed  and  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  our 
troops.  A  few  that  were  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  were  cut 
down  by  Lord"  Roden'^s  cavalry. 

^   Lord  Cornwallis,  tjonsidering  that  the  invading  force,  j^^^^^ 
though  small,  was  not  to  be  desprsed  in  ^tbe  present  disposi-ed  by  Com* 
tion  of  thjB  country i  resolved  to  exert  hilHself  with  vigilance'^   -' 
^nd.  caution  at  this]  critical  juncture.     Though   he  heard, 
before  his  arrival  at  Athlone,  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
French,  he  found  it  necessary 'to  continue  th^:e  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  proceeding  thence  with  his  army,  he  arrived  at  Hol- 
ly mount  on  the  fourth  of  September,  distant  fourteen  miles 
from  Castlebar,  to  which  place  he  was  preparing   to  march 
to  attack  the  French,  when  he  was  informed  that  they  had 
abandoned  that  post,  and  directed  their  course  to  Foxford. 
He  then  thought  it  expedient  to  march  himself  in  a  paral- 
lel direction  with  Ae  enemy,  ^nd  appointed  others  to  fal- 
low them. 

^  After  the  victory  of  the  French  at  Castlebar,  a  g**cfl*]vfofonsi)£ 
many^moreof-the  Irish  peasantry  flocked  to  their  standard^  Humberju 
for  whom,  however,  they  had  but  few  arms,  their  stock  be- 
ing already  exhausted.  From  such  an  accession  of  a  rude 
rabble  to  their  force  they  derived  but  little  aid,  and  being 
disappointed  in  this  particular,  and  also  in  the  expected 
reinforcements  from  France,  they  began  to  suspect,  nbtwith- 
Jtanding  their  late  success,  that  they  had  been  dent  on  » 
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CH  A  p.  desperate  errand,  to  annoj,  not  to  conquer  the  enenies  of 
^xXiV.  y^jj.  ^yntj.y.    They  resdved,  however,  to  exert  themselves 
mtii  energy  as  long  as  they  were  able ;  and  Humbert  aceord- 
ingly,  having  ordered  the  troops  left  at  KiUala  to  repair  to  the 
main  body,  commenced  a  rapid  march,  early  in  the  moiw 
ning  of  the  fourth  of  September,  from  Caatldmr,  through 
Foxford,  towards  Sligo.     In  ibe  meanwhile  he  was  dose* 
)y  observed  by  different  bodies  of  the  rojral  troops,  whose 
leaders  strictly  obeyed  the  instmetions  given  them  by  the 
viceroy.    Colonel  Crawford  with  one  body,  su^^rted  l^ 
another  under  general  Lake,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  die 
French  ;  and  general  Moore,  with  a  third,  observed  their 
motions  at  a  greater  distance ;   while  Comwallis,  with  the 
chief  army,  moved  ftom  Hollymount,  through  Clare  and 
Ballyhaunis,    toward  Carrick-on»Shannon,  prcx^eeding  in 
nearly  a  parallel  direction,  and  intending  to  regulate  his 
subsequent  motkniB  by  those  of  the  £nemy. 
Battle  of        Pursued  by  such  forces  from  behind,  the  French  leaded 
Coloonj,    fjjij^d  himself  also  opposed  in  front  by  an  army  under  colo- 
nel  Yereker  -of  the  city  of  Limerick  militia,  yfho  had  maidi* 
ed  from  Sligo  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  two 
<  curride  guns.    By  this  officer  the  hostile  troops  were  met 
on  the  fifth  of  September,  after  they  had  passed  the  town 
of  Ccdoony,  in  thar  way  to  Sligo,  and  an  engagement  took 
place  in  whidi  the  commander  of  each  army  was  under  a 
niatake,  that  tended  uLtimately  to  the  advantage  of  the  roy« 
al  emne*     The  colonel,  supposing  himself 'Contending  widi 
only  the  van«guaid  of  the  Fcendi,  pressed  with  eagerness 
£br  the  victory  before  the  main  body  should  arrive  to  its  re- 
lief, juid  Humbert,  conceiving  the  colonePs  force  to  be  the 
van-guard  of  a  great  army,  attempted  only  to  repulse,  but 
not  to  surround  him.    After  an  unequal  contest  of  about 
an  hour,  in  whidi  Verefcerdistinguislied  himself  for  his  mi- 
litary spirit  and  skiU,  which  was  afterwards  ackmyidedged 
by  Us  efpsmentj^  he  was  obliged  to  ret)reat,  witii  the  loss  of 
his  0rtilkiry,  to  Sligo,  and  aftenvards  retired  with  his  fittle 
army  to  Ballyshannon* 
Humbert's     On  account  of  this  spirited  (^position  from  an  inlerior 
^^^  fturoe,  Humbert  thought  it  expedient,  as  is  supposed^  to  re^ 
linquish  his  design   on  Sligo,  and  therefore  directed  hm 
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ty  of  Leitrim.    Eager  to  get  forward  with  all  ^pedition,  he^^^ 

Jeft  behind  him  on  the  road  tliree  $iKrpound§r$  d'wmountedj 

ttxid  threw  five  otbcar  pieces  of  atiUlery  over  the  bridge  H 

Zk'uinixialiair.    On  ap|>roac^ing  M^ooflminilton  he^uddesr 

Ij  wheeled  to  the  right,  taking,  a  southerly  direiE^tioa  by 

Xhftrmkerin,  in  order,  aa  it  wa^  imagined,  to  make  An  atT 

teoGipt  to  te»(ii  Granard  in  tbe  eounty  of  liongfordj  wlievt 

an  insurrection  had  taken  place*     In  his  endeavours  to  efr 

feet  this,  aad  during  all  his  oiarch,  i>e  g&t  ev^jr  possible 

«b9si6tftnce  from  the  IriiJi  peasantry,  who  vot  only  supplied 

Ilka  with,  provisions  in  abundance,  hoi  al^o  with  har^sit) 

earry  any  of  his  soldiers  that  were  fatigued.  On  dierseventh 

his  xearTguard  had  a  skirmish  with  the  advanced  guard  of 

Crawford,  ia  which  he  had  the  advantage.     At  Satliintira 

he^  crossed  the  Shannon,  and  halting  some  hours  in  the  ni^ 

at  Cloone,  he  arrived^at  Baliyuamupk  on  the  eightli  of  Sep*- 

lember,  soelosely  ptursued,  with  all  the ,a(i vantages  he  posaes- 

aed,  tb^  Ins  rear  guard  had  been  unable  to  l|ireak  the  bridge 

at  Ballintra  to  impede  the  march  of  the  troops  that  fi^llov* 

«d  him.    In  4he  mean  while  the  i^eroy,  <witb  tbe  gvand 

ftrmy,  having  crossed  the  same  river  at  CaidK^*oQf>Shanoon, 

saarched  before  ;him  by  Mokill  to  Saint  ..Jobnstpwn  ia  ;the 

<couiiiiy  of  Longford^  in  order  to  ijUteiraeipt  him  in  front  in 

the  way  lo  Granard.    By  this  moveo^nl  be  was  reduced  to 

aach  a  aitaation^  that,  if  be  sbWd  pooaeed,  he  most  ineyit- 

aiaiy  be  aurrouaded  by  nearly  thirty  thousand  laeo,  com* 

laanded  by  a  distinguished  leader. 

In  his  preset  hopeless  sitaation,Humbfirt  though t  it  wosgld  Surrendry 
be  fmr  his  credit  to/makeisoaie^hidw  of  resistance,  and  there- ^^^^-^^°** 
fore  drew  out  hid  foiroes  in  a  regular  order  of  battle.  Craw^ 
ford  new  ndvainced  and  attacked  the  jnear^ard,  amounting 
to  about  two  hundred,  who  immediately  laid  down  their 
firms.  On  this  I^ord  Jloden  proceeded  with  a  few  dragoons 
^libia  the  lines  ^  <tbe  re^t  <^'  the  enemy,  in  Girder,  m  he 
^^pected^  to  receive  their  survonder,  but  Humbert,  still 
aP9ti<mii^  to  asake  a  show  of  lasistanoe,  aumounded  thmn 
»i»d  aiftde  tlieoi  prisoners.  He  then  defiNided  h'uaself 
for  aboiit  lialf  m  hour,  but  surrendered  w^a  h^  saw 
the  mftin  body  under  general  Lake  approach.    His  tnxipg 
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CHAP,  were  found,  after  surrendry,  to  consist  of  seven  hundred 
'and  forty-eight  privates,  and  ninety-six  officers,  whose 
number  he  had  augmented  by  promotions.  Henee  it 
iqppears,  that  he  bad  lost  from  his  first  landing  in  Ire- 
land two  hundred  and  forty-six  men.  >  His  Irish  adhe- 
rents, amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  this  fatal  field,  l)eing  excluded  from  quarter,  were 
pursued  with  slaughter,  and  about  five  hundred  of  them 
put  to  death, 
f  iiMirr«c-  The  insurrection  neiu*  Granard,  which  Humbert  intend- 
Cnnird  ^  ^  second,  but  from  which  be  was  prevented  by  the  ar^ 
rangements  of  the  viceroy,  took  place  while  the  Freiich  were 
on  their  march  from  Castlebar.  Their  design  was  to  make 
a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  or  even  to  af- 
ford them  a  commodious  post,  whence  they  miglit  derect 
their  operations  against  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  ac^ 
commplish  their  purpose,  they  had  appointed  to  rise  around 
Granard,  to  seize  that  post,  and  proceed  then^  with  aug- 
mented force  to  attack  the  town  of  Cavan,  where  stores  of 
arms  and  ammunition  were  deposited.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
surgents, consisting  mostly  c^  people  from  Westmeatb,  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Granard  on  the  fifth  of  September 
but  were  prevented  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  csLTptsm 
Nottingham,  a  yeoman  officer,  who  had  made  a  rapid  march 
from  Cavan  for  that  purpose,  and  with  two  hundred  yeo- 
men, advantageously  posted,  repelled,  with  conmderaUe 
^Ifuighter^  an  ill-armed  mob  of  aix>ve  two  thousand  rebels. 
On  the  sixth,  the  principal  liody,  after  they  had  plundered 
a.  charitable  foundation  called  Wilson^s  hospital,  proceeded 
4o  attack  a  party  of  yeomen  and  Argyll  feneibles,  posted 
under  lord  Longford,  near  the  village  of  Bunbrusna,  but 
with  no  better  success,  and  by  their  defeat  this  petty  insar- 
rection  was  suppressed. 
Contests  in  ^^^  rebels  in  -the  county  of  Mayo,  wlio*  had  #i^n>up  to 
Mayo.  assist  the  invaders,  were  more  obstinate  in  -their  r^istancc. 
On  the  twelfth  of  September,  before  they  heard  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  army,  a  large  body  of  them  made  an 
attack  on  the  town  of  Castlebar,  occupied  by  the  royd 
•  troops,  and  were  with  difficulty  repiilsed  by  captain  Ur- 
j^uhart  of  the  Frazer  feneibles.    After  Humbert  bad  with- 


drawn  ius  troops  1lx>m  Killala,  as  already  nientioned,  he  left  CHAP, 
only  three  officers  there,  and  one  at  Baliina,  to  command  the  ^^^^y 
infiurgents  wha  formed  the  garrisons  of  those'  towns.  On  ' 
the  twelfth,  these  officers  got  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  their 
army  at  Ballynam'uck,  but  concealed  it  from  the  rebels, 
who  were^at  length  informed  of  it  by  some  of  their  ownpar- 
ty,t  who' hadf^caped  from  the  slaughter.  Yet,  strange  as 
it^may  8eem,vfifteen'.dEtys  had  elapsed  after  the  event,  before 
any  part  of  the  royal  troops  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
KiUala.  On  ;the  twenty-second  of  September,  a  body  of 
these t attacked  the  garrison  of  Ballina,  under  the  xiommand 
of  a  French  officer  called  True,  who  fled  with  his  party  to 
Sillala,  the  only  post  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. To  this  town,  they  were  followed  on  the  succeeding 
dayby  genial  French,  with  his  army,  who  was  urged  by 
the  bishop  to  hasten  his  march  from  Castlebar,  apprehen- 
rive  for  his  own  and  his  family's  safety,  from  the  increasing 
fury  of  the  rebels. 

•    The  town  of  Killala  was  now  on  the  point  ot  hemg  as-^jji^^^^^ 
mted,  on  one  side  by  this  army,  and  on  another  by  an  ar-stormeiU 
my  censistingmcfetly  of  the  Kerry  militia,  under  Colonel 
-Crosbi^e,  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  wh6 
arrived  as  6oo)[i  as  the^ther  one,  though  they  had  a  league 
-farther  to  march.     The  two  columns  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  town,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
rvwre  faroished  with  five  pieces  of  artillery.     The  rebels 
•were  inferior  in  foi*ce,  being  not  more  than  nine  hundred, 
and' yet  they  resolved  to  make  a  resistance.     Accordingly, 
!tbey  :^p6sted  tfiemselves  on  a  rising  ground  close  to  the  town, 
oit  b^i  «ideiS  of  the  rbad  leading  to  Ballina,  behind  two 
stone  walls,  from  which  they  could  take  a  deliberate  aim  at 
the  assailants.     They  thus  fired  on  them  as  they  passed, 
but  with  all'the  advantages  they  possessed,  killed  only  one 
man,  and  wddnded  aiKJtbe?,  thw  shdts  flying  over  their 
'^headsr.     Hence  it  appears,  that  they  had  derived  but  little 
benefit  from  the  drilling  of  the  French  officers,  and  that 
they  were  more  untractable   than  their  fellow-insurgents  of 
W^stford,  who  were  soon  taught  to  take  a  fatal  aim.  Forced 
from  their  ill-defended  post  by  a  flanking  fire,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  being  pursued  through  the  town  by  the  cavalry, 
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6H  A  P. they  were  m^i  at  the  other  nde  by  the  Eeiry  iiiHilia,  waA 
^^^^  assailed  by  the  cponoB  shot,  at  they  ran  ta  die  ^ere.     E^« 
posed  thus  to  death  in  every  direotioo,  about  four  htiiidied 
of  them  were  sUun. 

Such  severities  were  naturally  inflicted  on  those  who  bad 
joined  the  foreign  enemy^  but  in  some  cases  the  military 
were  so  much  agitated  and  confiised  as  not  to  make  a  dis- 
tipction  between  the  innocent  and  the  gtnity.  One  Ysery 
distressing  instance  occurred  at  this  time.  The  protaatants 
of  a  village  called  CarrOwcarden  being  made  prisonem  by  a 
party  of  insurgents^  and  found  with  them  by  a  body  of  die 
military,  under  knrd  PfflrtariiagUniy  on  their  maf^  fivmi 
Bligo  to  £iljlala»  were  unfortunately  put  to  death.  On  this 
unhappy  occasion,  the  military  no  doubt  laboured  under  a 
mistake;  but  it  was  found,  that  when  tbr^  came  to  KiUak^ 
they  plundered  both  loyalists  and  disaffected  aJibet  and  ni 
their  rapacity  differed  in  no  respect  from  die  rebels,  except 
that  they  seized  upon  property  with  liess  ceremony  and  ee&< 
icuse.*  Of  these  acts,  the  prince  of  Waic^^s  fenciUes  were 
fpee,  but  the  conduct  of  th^  generality  was  so  glaring,  dut 
the  lord-lieutepant,  as  soon  f  s  the  country  was  .reduced  to 
quiet,  sent  two  commissioners  to  Killala,  lo  ascertain  the  da* 
mages  done  by  the  king*s  tro(^)8,  and  consequently  all  au>* 
thentieated  clauvis  wero  discharged  in  fuU^  in  March  £rilow^ 
ing,  by  an  order  on  the  national  bank^ 
Ff«vious  For  thirty-two  days  was  tlie  town  of  KiUala  in  possession 
g^^tioDs^  the  Frendi  and  rebels,  and  sinise  the  f<»mar  hf^  beener- 
dered  away  on  the  first  of  S^emher,  no  Frenehnuai  were 
left  tliere,  except  tbr^  oflgoers  called  Cbarosl^  Boudet,  aa^ 
Fonsop,  The  situa^ifNi  pf  these  oQcers  was  indeed  very 
cr'aical,  and  they  exerted  tliemsdves  in  su^b  a  monnar,  as 
,  entitled  them  to  high  comisoendation.  On  the  first  entry  of 
the  French  into  the  bishop's  palac^,  one  of  their  officers  gate 
the  tablepspooQs,  and  other  articles  lying  there,  into  the 
charge  of  the  butler,  and  they  tooj^  care«  as  much  as  in  their 
power^  that  private  property  should  be  preserved  safe 
However*  Iiaying  brought  pp  money  ^eng  with  them,  thsy 
pf  course  damaod^  f  ^gul^  cQi^ibiilion^  for  tiw  paymsa^ 

f  NsnnUre  of  t^  ^9hpp  of  KilUku 


of^wUdi^Hiidjriatirfirgaiwordeni  cm  ihe  Irtdi  DirectcMy^CHAR. 
that  mtm  to  Jbe  «oon  ei^bUsbed ;  bat  m  afew  days  thej  qait  ^  ^^  * 
plafy ing  dmt  fan:e.  From  tkiM  plan  of  fmblic  pillage  adopts 
ed  hy  the  French,  linle  injtirjrwassufltaified,  in  compaimQA 
<9if  thait  occwiofied  by  the  private  pHIage  of  t^  Iri^  pea- 
jMintry  who  joined  tben.  Of  this  the  pto(te0tant8,  or  loyaU 
iirts,  m  the^comity  of  Mipfo,  <who  suffered  Arom  their  rapa- 
^etty^  had  tlie  unhappy  e^qperience. 

As  fwg  as  the  Freiidi  Irosps  oonlanued  in  Killala,  t^eie 
rapActHy  ^ras  coribed,  at  least  in  some  degree,  bat  when  these 
wwpe  called  -^  to  join  theiar  cociatrymeii  on  die  £x<st  of  S^ 
teiidber,  they  were  then  trader  lass  restraint  The  three 
fVetich  dBeers  left  behind  exerted  tliemselves,  indeed,  as 
moch  as  in  tb«f  power,  t»  protect  the  pmtestants,  as  did 
^so  an  Irish  catholic  named  O^'Donnel,  who  had  joined  the 
invading  army,  and  their  extrtioas  were  no  doubt  in  many 
iaehinees  attended  with  success.  By  directions  of  the  Preaeh, 
jLhe  country  was  divided  into  departments,  and  over  each  of 
^hese  was  placed  an  officer  with  a  guard  for  the  preseryatton; 
of  the  peace,  who  were  all  eatbolics ;  for  die  Irish  peasantry, 
tliough  solicited  hy  the  French  officers,  would  not  allow  ar 
skigk  ptiotestan^  to  emecy  arms.  The  catholics  selected  a$ 
<^9ce«*s  of  die  guard,  were  generally  persops  the  most  4eeen( 
ij»  character  and  carcutastances,  of  whom  some  weve  not  «on^ 
stdered,  by  accepting  that  employment, to  have  ttkmM  ^tpansis 
a^ifBSt  tl^  go vermeat.  Yet  all  these  preeauttq«is  were  too<9!fr 
ten  iiseffectual ;  for  every  night  the  gisaiids  admitted  dieir  re^ 
bri  friends  to  plunder  the  pnotestants,  and  not  a  day  passed 
btit  some  of  these  unhappy  pec^e  came  with  oomfdaints  to 
jCharost,  the  Frendb  commanding  officer  at  Eillala,  of  the  dei 
pvedhtions  they  had  suiered,  though  they  had  protectionif 
ii(omhim,  which  diey  xieturned,  as  being  of  no  serviee. 
Shocked  at  the  fniqcient  repetition  of  such  acts,  he  would 
(^en  whi^r  to  the  bislu^  *^  that  noeonsideration  should 
f^  preva^  on  him  again  to  trust  himself  to  such  a  horde  qf 
f*  savages  as  the  iriaih^\*  Many  ^  nighOs  sleep  was  lost  by 
these  generous  French  offieers^m  t^eir  endeavours  to  pro- 
tect die  i^otestants,  which  miglH^  successAifl  in  some  de- 

•  NaiT|itfV«,  p.  IgSr 


x:il  A  P;  gree  ia  the.i)eigUx>urhood  of  Killala^  but  not  at  aU  in'&e 

J^^^^'  distant  parts  of  ttie.county.     The  rebds  imagined,-that  the 

property  of  the  piiotestants  belonged  entijfely  to  thera,  and 

accordingly  a  priest  asked  the  commanding  officer  for  the 

bisliop's  kbrary,  but  he  told  him  tbat  die  bishop's  library 

was  as  much  his  property  now  as  before. 

. .  At  first  the  rebels  were  content  with  depredations,  .but 

when  they  heard  of  the  surrendry  of  the  French  at  B(dly- 

aampck,  instead  of  being  more  tame,   they  became  more 

fierce  and  desperate,  and  with  more  than  usual  \^oience  cried 

out  for  vengeance  on  the  protestants.  They  insisted  on  their 

being  put  in  confioemeut,  and  kept  as  bustages  to  suffer  by 

retaliation  for  the  insurgents  hanged  by  the  king*s  troops ; 

but  that  tatal  measure  was  prevented  by  tlie  address  of  the 

bishop. 

Rebels  in       ^®  prq)osed  that  a  clergyman  of  the  established  dmrcb^ 

Connaufifht  dean  Thompson,  a  loyalist,  and  Roger  Macguire,   a  rebel 

not  ••ogui-chieftain,  should  go  to  Castlebar  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 

carry  a  letter  from  him  to  general  French,  the  command 


officer  of  the  royid  troops  there,  expressing  the  desire  of  tbe 
protestants  at  Kiliala,  that  no  cause  .should  be  given,  from 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  at  Castlebar,  to  provoke  re- 
prisals. Aee(H*dingly  they  set  out  and  returned  on  tbe 
evening  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  having  obtained 
tbe  olsgect  of  their  journey.  The  dean  happily  got  an  op 
portunity  of  a  little  private  conversation  with  the  general, 
who  sent  a  letter  suitable  to  his  wish  to  the  bishop  <<  assur- 
<'  ing  him  that  bis  prisoners  weie  and  should, be  treated  witk 
f^  all  possiUe  tenderaess  and  humiuiity.^  This  letter  being 
publicly  read  to  the  multitude,  and  left  in  their  hands,  serv- 
ed to^  suspend  their  violent  xesoltitbn  until  the  protestants 
were  freed  from  danger. by  tbe  arrival  of  the  royal  army  on 
the  twenty*third.  It  was  indeed  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
and  much  to  the  honour  of.  Ck)nnaught»  <<  that  not  a  drop 
<<  of  blood  was  shed  by  tbe  rebds  o£  that  province  except 
"  in  the  field  of  battle.'"  This  was  certainly  in  a  great  de- 
gree owing  to  the  example  and  exertions  of  tbe  French,  who 
had  a  powerful  influence  over  those  that  rose  up  to  support 
ibem^  but  this  influence  must  have  been  weaker  in  the  places 
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more  remote  from  tbeir'presenice,  and  here  die  rebels  wereCIT'A?'?;^ 
of  course  more  left  to  the  bent  of  their  natural  incUnatkxia.*  — -_^: 

The  three  generous  French  officers,  who  exerted  tfaem-Indul- 
selves  so  strennously  in  preserving  the  livesof  the  proteatantSyf^^jj  ^^ 
were  treated  with  the*  respect  and  atteution  to  which  they  ficen.. 
were  entitled.     They  .were  allowed   to  wear  their  swordsy 
&Mrwarded  to  London,  and  supplied  with  what  money  they  \ 

Wanted  for  their  drafts  on. Niou,  the  commissary  of  French 
prisoners.  On  their  arrival  at  that  city  they  were  drdered 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  home  without  exchange,  which' 
was  not  accepted^  » 

Treatment  very  different  awaited  their.  Irish  adherentsa^^j^ecu-r 
Trials  and  executions  commenced,  of  course;  and  amongttions. 
the  numbers  of  chiefs  and  inferior  insurgents  put  to  death,- 
two  Irishmen  suffered  that  came  over  with  the  invading 
army,  Mathew  Tone  and  Bartholomew  Teeling,  whose  fate 
was  much  lamented,  as  they  joined  the  French  officers  in 
their  active  exertions  to  preserve  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  protestants.  Roger  Macguire,  who  went  on  the  embassy 
to  Castlebar,  was  with  difficulty  saved  fixHn -death,  and,  after 
long  imprisonment,  was  transported  to^iBbtany-bay.  ' 

Another   Irishman,  with  a  Frendi  commission  in  hi^'Manifestor 
pocket,  made  a  new  attempt  at  this  tkne  to  excite  distur»of  Tandj. 
bance.     This  was  the  noted  James  Napper  Tandy,  who 
canae  in  a  brig  from  France,  that  landed  him,  with  the  rest 
of  its  crew,  on  the  little  island  of  Rutland,  neat  the  north** 
west  coast  of  Donegal,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September.  Im- 
mediately on  their  landing  they  distributed  their  manife^ 
tos,  in  which  Tandy  was  particularly  active,  who  bore  the 
title  ot  general  of  brigade  in  the  French  service.    Informed^    - 
however,  of  the  sun^endry  of  Humbert^s  little  army,  and 
unable  to  excite  any  insurrection  by  their  manifestos,  they 
soon  re*embarked,  and  abandoned  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
Tandy  was  afterwards  arrested  at  Hamburgh  by  some  Bri« 
tish  agents,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor'  of 
Russia-     He  was  tried  at  Lifford,  at  the  spring  assizes  for 

•  That  no  murders  were  committed  b^  the  rebels  in  Connaught  was 
owingt  Mr  Gordion  saya,  to  the  people  not  b^in^  exasperated  there  bjr 
militanr  tortures ;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgot,  that  he  owned  in  another 
part  of  his  history,  that  little  or  no  provocation  oi  this  sort  was  gives  ia 
the  county  of  Woii^foid,  the  dismal  scens  ojt  such  matsacre. 


prefented. 
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CH  A F.  VS%%i  and  pleaded  g\x\\ij.  TboQ^  he  wa» of  ocMffM  cm- 
— ,.  ■■'■  dtfninod,  it  was  thoagbt  fit,  as  lie  had  been  am»ted  on  a 
n«tttrdl  terrilorj,  to  allow  him  to  emigrate  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  a  short  time  alter*  Tbas,  by  the  bustle  made 
about  him,  he  was  raised  to  a  degree  of  consequencse,  wbidi 
be  would  not  hare  otherwise  attained. 
A  fecond  The  dechiratioQ  of  the  Fremsh  at  KHh^  that  a  imidi 
invauon  ^^fm  anAament  was  to  follow  tfieirs,  turned  out  to  be  the 
fiirt.  This  pnncifMd  arraameivty  wbieli  was  d^ved  hj  want 
of  monej^  at  length  made  its  appearance,  on  tbe  ^svenUi 
of  October,  near  the  coast  of  Donegal,  constating  of  ooe 
ship  of  the  line,  named  tbe  Hoobe,  and  eight  frigates,  with 
ibor  or  five  thousand  sotdTter^*  Being  discD<rered,  tliey  were 
putnaed  by  the  Britisb  squodrpn,  under  Sit  Jobo  Borlaee 
Wtfrren,  cnrertaken  tbe  next  day,  and  forced  to  an  engage^ 
siefit.  Compelled  hj  necessity,  they  made  a  desperate  iv* 
sistancsv  hot  were  at  lenigth  eompteteiy  defeated.  Tbe 
Hocbe  was  captured,  tnid  die  frigates  atiem^d  to  escape, 
bot  six  were  taken  m  tbe  chace 
Death  of  iJboArd  the^  fbrsBcr  was  fbond  Uatbew  Tone'*^  biNidler, 
-W^^^  Theobald  WeHe  Tone,  ft  lawy^  of  talents,  who  distiiigaisli- 
XoB*.  ad  hnascirbf  h»  actinity  in  promoting  tbe  designs  of  the 
United  Irisbmen,  and,  at  the  vcty  oommewcetBent  of  tbe 
sdieme,  wrote  a  Tery  abb  pampMet  iif  its  defence.  He  mas 
frkd  by  a  court*inartial  in  Dublin,  and  oit  hia  trial  n^tber 
pretended  to  deny  the  eharge  against  Mm,  nor  eTen  to  ex* 
cose  hisT  poUtieal  condicdv  but  rested  his  defence  on  his 
bong  a  denizen  of  Fraf»c^  and  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
that  ooontry.  Being  condemned,  be  requested  to  be  shotas 
a  soldier,  not  hanged  as  a  felon,  and  on  the  refusal  of  this 
request,  he  cut  his  own  throat  in  the  prison.  The  operatimi 
beiT^  not  completely  performed,  he  Hngeml  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  died  of  his  wound  on:  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember. 
A  third  at-  TfaeFrendi  government  continued  still  to  make  their  at- 
temi^  at  iem|^  upon  Ir^iKi,  to  which  they  had  been  so  atronglj 
urged  by  the  traitorous  society  in  the  country.  Accordingly, 
a  third  squadron  of  three  firigates,  witb  two'  thousand  men 
for  land  service,  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  others,  tn* 
chored"  in  the  bay  of  Eillaia  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Oe- 
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lober ;  but  on  the  appeaianee  of  80»e  beatile  skijiS)  ftey  CHAP. 
set  «ail  wUb  all  spe^d,  aad  got  borne  in  8afety#  -^^^^^ , 

Tbia  wai  tbcuf  last  attaxipt  to  further  the  rebellion^  which  RebeHioa 
was  at  length  completely  crushed,  though  thef  spirit  of  dii.^^'**' 
•fiSnsttott  slili  continued.  The  pTevaleneo  of  this  unh^q^ 
apirit  isr  evident  from  the  oownaotion  exdted  by  the  bmdii^ 
of  a  fe^  Frencbitien)  their  continuance  so  long  in  hostile  ar- 
my^ and  their  memch  of  $k  hundred  and  fifty  Enghdh  miles 
yiFougb  the  kin|>d!em,  ia  de6aaee  of  an  hundred  thousand 
royal  tio^  of  various  descriptions,  ocnsmtoded  by  ^  viceroy 
of  great  military  talents.  Immediately  on  Uieir  surrender, 
be  thought  it  eiKpedient^  from  the  rebeJliOus  dispositioa  of 
Itae  couhtry,  fo-  t^mtk  without  delay  to  the  metropolis,  to 
prevent  insurrection  in  that  quarter,  which  accounts  for  the 
long  time  taken  by  the  tnx^  in  bringing  relief  to  tlie  loyal* 
iats  of  Killalab 

To  alleviate  the  distresses  of  persons  of  that  description,  Compenss. 
both  mvernmentand  parliament  showed  at  this  time  a  verv  ^^<^?  ^°  "*'* 
laudable  desire.    Soon  afta*  the  commencement  of  the  re^aiists. 
beUioo,  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  fw  th&  immediate  relief  of  such 
refugees  as  should  appear  distitute  of  the  means  of  subsist* 
•f»ee»    Fob  the  distribution  of  this  sum  very  respectable 
commissioners  were  appointed,  who  would  not  allow  any 
cMmant  to. receive  more  than  fifty  pounds.     After  this 
tetaporary  relief  was  afforded,  government  extended  their 
^i^ws  stiU  farther  in  the  same  line,  and  accordingly  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  for  the  compensation  of   suffering 
Ifjralista.  By  diis  act  suitable  modes  were  adopted  to  prevent 
iflsposition  as  much  as  possible,  though  it  might  in  some 
caaes  have  still  taken  place. 

The  varioiif  chuois  amounted  on  tlie  whole  to  the  sum  of  Amount  <^. 
^  million  and  twenty«three  thousand  pounds,  of  which  five^' 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  was  sought  by  individuals  in 
the  eottfity  of  Wenford.    The  loss  of  above  a  million  was    ^ 
austained  by  p^sons  excluded  by  their  conduct  from  com- 
petnatiw)  who  of  course  sent  no  estimate.     So  that  the 
antire  loeacff  all  partita  might  have  amounted  to  nearly  three 
aaillions. 


56D  oirfSTORt  of  irblanB. 

•c  HAP.      To  the  destruction  of  property  irtust  be  ackted  tfa^  loss  of 
'Jives,  the  suspension  of  industry,  the  obstruction  of  COm- 


other  ef-  ineree»  the  interruption  of  credit  in  pecuniary  transactions, 
rebellion.  *^»  above  all,  the  depravation  of  morals.  Men  devoid  of 
principle  had  then  a  full  (^portunity  of  gratifying  their 
vidous  inclinations;  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
had  then  an  open  field  for  exercise*  Murder^  assassination, 
a  delight  in  human  misery,  was,  alas !  too  prevalent ;  men^s 
feelings,  t^  the  scenes  of  torture  daily  exhibited,  became  at 
length  obtuse  luid  odious.  By  rapine  and  perjury,  espe- 
cially in  claims  for  losses,  some  gained  more  than  they  ever 
were  worth,  while  others  of  lender  consciences  got  a  very 
inadequate  compensation.  Beside  the  injuries  suffered  by 
individuals,  the  public  finances  of  the  ooontry  were  materiidly 
afiected  by  the  rebellion.  In  two  years  after  its  suppression 
tlie  funded  debt  of  Ireland  was  increased  above  twenty 
millions*  It  may  not  be  inapt  to  conclude  this  account  with 
an  observation  already  made,  but  naturally  suggested  by 
the  occasion,  tliat  for  all  the  calamities  of  various  kinds 
miff  which  this  unhappy  rebellion  has  been  attended,  the 
instigators  and  abetters  of  it  are  accountable  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man. 

Under  pretence  of  seeking  a  reform  in  parliament,  an  ob- 
ject so  eagerly  desired  for  many  years^  was  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen  at  first  establishad,  but  the  leaders  of  this 
society  soon  quitted  their  original  design,  and  for  the  sake 
of  some  speculative  advantages,  or  through  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, formed  the  scheme  of  rebellion,  of  which  the  sad  effects 
have  been  already  delineated.  Yet  a  reform  in  parliament^ 
however  desirable  for  Cngland,  was  consideied:  by  some 
temperate  persons,  attached  to  the  real  interests  of  their 
country,  by  na  means  adapted  for  Ireland,' on  account  of 
the  diversity  of  its  condition  with  respect  to  religious  sects; 
Persons  of  that  description  began  at  kngth^  on;  mature  re- 
flection, to  think,  that  the  best  change  that  could  take  fiace, 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  strength  of  the  ^er 
islands,  so  necessary  in  their  perilous  sit«ation,  would  be^ 
however  grating  to  national  vanity,  the  establishment  of  H 
legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandr        f  =        < 
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Tbaufh  ^vernmeat  was  extremdy  desirous  of  eflecting  CHAP 
that  gfeat  olyectf  yet  tbey  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  take   ^^^' 
the  nation  by  surprise,  and  accordingly,  on  the  suppression ''^*'*"°^* 
of  the  rebelhon,  a  pamphlet  was  published  by  the  under 
aecretarr,  Edward  Cooke,    stykd   <<  Arguments   for  and 
«*  «guB#t  a  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  oon- 
<*  .aidered.^  Thus  was  the  question  fairly  introduced  to  pub« 
lie  discussion,  and  as  government,  it  was  supposed,  by  this 
means,  declared  their  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
a  vehement  controversy  was  excited,  in  the  course  of  whtdi, 
beside  t))e  newspaper  essays,  no  less  than  thirty  pamphlets 
vera.issued  from  the  Irish  press  beioie  the  end  o£  Decern*   , 
ber.  179&    Counties,  dties^ towns  declared  their  sentiments 
on  the  sutyect ;  generally  against  the  union,  but  the  city  of 
Dublin,  as  was  natural,  was' particularly  averse  to  it,  appre* 
hen&ive  of  the  iq|ury  that  would  be  sustained  from  the  ces- 
8i|tion  of  such  a  concourse  of  people  as  attended  the  sitting 
of  parliament.  The  lawyers  were  also  generally  of  the  same 
opinioq,  and  at  a  public  meeting  a  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority  condemning  it  as  ^*  a  dangerous  innova^  ' 
*^  Uon.^     Informing  their  ojnnion,  however,  private  in- 
terest might  have  had  some  influence,  as  many  ci  them  got 
i^to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  imd  brought  themselves 
into  notice  by  their  activity  in  pditical  contests ;  but  of  such 
an  opportunity  they  would  be  deprived  by  the  removal  of 
the  parliament  to  England,  on  account  ot  their  necessary 
attendance  in  the  Irish  courts. 

Of  all  other  public  bodies,  however,  the  proceedings  of  ^^7^* 
the  Icish  parliament  are  entitled  to  the  chief  attention. 
Having  met  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  1790,  the 
viceroy  in  his  speech  brought  the  subject  of  union  regular* 
ly  before  them,  by  recommending  to  their  particular  oond- 
deration  the  most  effectual  means  o{  "  consolidating  into 
*^  one  firm  and  histiug  falmc  the  strength,  the  power,  and 
*<  the  resources  of  the  British  empire.''  In  Aeho^se  of  lords 
the  address  approving  of  the  measure  of^  union  was  carried 
by  a  great  nuyority ;  biit  in  the  commons  it  was  opposed 
with  acrimony  and  violence,  and  even  menaces  of  armed  re- 
sistance. During  the  course  of  the  session  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  different  .ways,  but,  though  the  unionists  were 

N  n 
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CHAP.  ^^  ^^  "^'^^  quettions,  yet  as  the  ^essbn  adtanced  they  had 
^^▼*  rather  a  migortty.  It  was  not  attempted,  howerer,  to  faring 
the  bintness  to  a  final  discasdon  at  that  titne.  In  the  mean* 
while  gOTentment  exerted  themselves  with  great  acdtity, 
and  tampered  with  members  of  parliament,  applying  tbrir 
alWpowerful  influence  to  induce  them  to  support  their  fa- 
vourite object  Some  violent  opposers,  who  could  not  con- 
aistently  vote  for  it,  were  prevailtd  on  to  resign  their  seats^ 
that  others  more  pliable  might  be  elected  in  their  room. 
Hence  may  be  accounted  for  the  question  of  union  obtain- 
ing  a  small  majority  towards  the  end  of  the  session.  Those 
who  were  induced  to  resign  their  seats  usually  accepted  a 
petty  place  called  the  esckeatorship  of  Mmuder^  by  which 
their  seats  became  vacant.  The  Dublin  mob,  during  tfie 
debates  on  the  union,  insulted  the  members  who  supported 
it,  and  attacked  their  houses,  calling  them  enemies  to  iJieir 
country.  In  the  British  house  of  parliament  the  same  sub* 
jeet  was  also  introduced,  but  the  scheme  proposed  met  with 
less  opposition  than  in  Ireland,  and  a  series  of  resoluticHis 
were  passed  recommending  a  complete  union. 

Not  cmly  during  the  session,  but  after  its  conclusion,  was 
the  influence  of  government  ap[died  in  procuring  friends  to 
support  this  measure,  for  which  the  public  money  was  Ia« 
vidily  distributed  at  the  time,  and  engagements  were  also 
made,  both  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  military.  Hence  their 
success  in  making  proselytes.  The  enemies  of  the  union' 
were  also  as  active  as  possible,  but  they  were  not  supplied 
with  the  same  powerful  means. 
ISOO.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  pariiament  in  January  1800 
it  was  shown  which  party  had  applied  their  time  to  most 
advantage,  for  a  motion  hostile  to  the  union  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  forty  two.  Varbus  other^petitions  were  now 
presented  to  the  house,  the  generality,  as  usual,  against  the 
union,  though  a  few  were  in  its  favour,  <^  which  die  one 
fkom  the  town  of  Galway  was  most  remarkable  for  the 
strong  arguments  It  contained.  Of  the  supporters  of  the 
union  the  most  omspicuous  was  the  lord  chancellor,  John 
Fitzgibbon,  earl  of  Cl«e,  and  of  the  opposers  the  right 
honourable  John  Foster,^  q>eaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  celebrated  Henry  Grattan^  who  had  some  time  seced« 
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wei:e  at  one  time  a  hundred  and  sixteen  placemen  and  pen-  CHAP. 
edy  got  a  seat  in  the  house  in  order  tp  oppose  it.  Both  ^^Zl 
among  those  who  opppsed,  and  those  who  su{^rted  the 
union,  were  to  be  found  honest  men,  friends  to  their  coun* 
try,  but  the  motives  of  the  generality  of  those  who  opposed 
it  was  a  desire  to  retain  or  possess  a  mopopoiy  of  power.  It 
ipay  be  now  necessary  to  give  in  a  few  >vords  the  principal 
arguments  that  were  used  either  for  or  agfunst  this  measure. 

Those  who  argued  against  the  union  observed,  that  Ire«- 
land  would  thus  be  degraded  from  its  dignity,  and  defHrived 
of  its  indepondent  legislature,  which  it  acquired,  after  such 
j(lorious  struggles,  by  the  settlement  of  1788 ;  that  a  local 
parliament,  best  acquainted  with  the  habits,  prejudices,  an4 
dispositions  of  their  fellow-subjects,  would  be  better  capable 
of  promoting  their  interests  than  a  for^gn  legislature,  uq« 
acquainted  with  tlie  state  of  the  people,  and  too  distant  to 
receive  information ;  that  the  Irish  members  of  the  impe* 
rial  parliament,  like  the  present  Scottish  members,  woul4 
become  tools  of  administration;  that  absentees  would  be 
greatly  increasedt  and  of  course  the  drain  of  money  out  of 
tbe  country ;  that  whatever,  concessions  should  be  granted  for 
such  sacrifices  might,  not  be  durable,  as /he  compact  of 
union  might  be  cancelled  by  meanc^.of  the  sreat  majority  of 
Snglish  members  in  the  imperial  parliam^t. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments  the  frienfls  of  union  ob^ 
served,  that  this  boasted  independence  was  ruther  nominal 
« than  real,  for  though  Ireland,  by  the.  settlement  of  ITSS^  '^^ 
got  its  parliament  independent,  yet  it  could  seldom  car  nev^ 
exercise  it,  at  least  with  safety,  for  when  there  are  two 
seemingly  independent  legislatures  under  tbe  same  crown, 
that  of  the  great  country  must  rule,  and  the  other  must  foU 
low ;  or  if  there  should  be  a  disagreonent^  as  in  the  case  of 
tbe  regency,  there  is  a  danger  of  tbe  feeble  connection  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  being  broke  asund^,  and  the  fatal 
effects  of  disunion  bave  been  recently  exhibited  in  the  sevi^ 
ral  countries  by  means  of  it  deprived  of  their  liberties;  that 
tlie  !(^nglish  parli^fi^t  wpuld  not  be  so  illiberal  as  not  U^ 
attend  to  the  information  given  by  the  Irish  n^^mliers  xfh 
specting  th^ir  country ;  that  the  Irish  members  ii^  the  in^ 
perial  parliament  could  not  be  mfive^subservient  to  govenif 
ment  than  the  local  parliament  had  been^  in  which  there 
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^n^v*  sioners ;  that  though  alisentees  might  be  increased,  this  dis- 
advantage wbuld  be  counterbalanced  by  tlie  increase  of  trade, 
and  the  stability  Ireland  would  acquire  by  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  sister  country ;  that  commercial  jealousies,  the 
principal  impediment  of  Ireland's  prosperity,  would  be  re- 
moved;  that  the  claims  of  the  catholics  would-be  more 
candidly  disscusscd  than  in  a  local  parliament,  where  pre- 
judices are  more  prevalent ;  and  that  the  honour  of  the 
British  parliament  had  been  proved  by  its  conduct  towards 
Scotland,  which  derived  suoh  essential  advantage  from  Ae 
union. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure,  when  support- 
ed by  the  influence  of  government,  bad  the  desited  dPect, 
and  the  bill  of  union  was  carried  in  the  commons  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixty,*  and  without  a  division  in  the  lords.  On 
the  first  of  August  it  received  the  royal  assent,  which  htd 
been  previously  afforded  to  a  bill  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
British  parliament; 

As  by  the  act  of  union  the  legislatures  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  incorporated,  so  was  also  the  church  of 
the  latter  with  that  of  England  or  South  Britain.  By  the 
arrangement  made  according  to  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  sister  islands,  one  hundred  commoners  was  adjudged 
an  adequate  representation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  two  for  each  county,  two  for  each  of 
the  cities  of  .Dublin  and  Cork,  one  for  the  university,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  most  considerable  cities  and 
towns.  To  each  of  the  owners  of  the  disfianchised  boroughs 
the  sum  of  fifteen  thou^nd  pounds  was  alloted  as  a  com- 
pensation, and  the  public  money  assigned  entirely  to  this. 
purpose  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  arid  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  Twenty^^ht  lords  temporal,  elected  for  life,  was 
the  number  appointed  to  represent  the  Irish  peerage,  and 
four  prelates,  taking  their  places  by  rotation,  to  represent 
the  clergy.  The  first  day  of  January  1801,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  time  fixed  for  the 
act  of  union  to  take  effect^  by  means  of  which  the  two  king- 
doms should  coalesce  into  one. 

As  one  country  was  quite  superior  to  the  other  in  trade; 
Itnd  of  course  in  ability  to  pay  taxes,  it  was  determined  by 
^   f  Ayes  }60-.Noe8  lOO-i-Oo!. 
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the  articles  of  union,  that  the  revenue  to  be  levied  should  C^U  AR 
be  fixed  at  the  proportion  of  fifteen  for  Qreat  Britain,  and         ■    'j^ 


two  for  Ireland,  during  the  twenty  years  next  ensuing,  and 
that  at  tlie. expiration  of  thatpertod,  the  imperial  parliament 
should  be  allowed  to  modify  that  proportion  on  the  same 
principle.  With  respect  to  commerce  it  was  determined,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  two  countries  should  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  as  proposed  in  the  original  commercial  propositions 
pf  1785,  and  that  they  should  mutually  give  each  other  tl^ 
preference. 

-  Notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  the  union.  Ireland  hasj^^mn^ 
still  a  viceroy  and  separate  exchequer.*  Her  ^igricultureon  it 
and  trade  have  since  consid^ably  increased,  ailfl  the  com* 
ma^cial  jealousies  of  the  Englidi  have  been  part^  removed* 
Her  revenue  has  also  increased,  and  nati<mal  debt  to  a  great 
degree,  occasioned  by  a  war  of  unusual  durability  and  ex^ 
pense*  Many  of  the  disadvantages  apprehended  from  the 
unbn  did  not  in  reality  take  place,  and  even  Dublin  has 
not  been  affected  as  much  as  might  be  supposed,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  concourse  of  people  that  were  usually  at^ 
traded  by  parliament. 

As  the  union,  however  useful  on  the  whpie,  might  tend 
to  lessen  the  consequence  of  some  great  Irish  families,  who 
were  in  the  habit  c£  obtiuning,  by  their  influence  in  their 
own  country,  posts  of  honour  and  profit  for  themselves  and 
iheir  dependents,  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  of  these  were  so 
averse  to  the  measure  as  to  reject  with  disdain  all  the  ovev* 
tnres  made  by  government  to  overcome  their  hostility. 
Others,  indeed,  on  weighii^  the  ease  maturely,  becatiie  mcwe 
flexible,  but  it  was  ik>  doubt  fcnr  valuable  oonsidesations, 
either  emoliunent  actually  obtained,  or  the  sdemn  promise 
on  tb^  first  opportunity.  Hence  the  a{qpointment  of  uni(m 
judges,  as  they  were  called,  union  general^  and  colonels, 
imion  bishops  and  deaqs,  fcc.  &c.  In  the  diureh  especially, 
engageynents  wa»  made  thi^  could  not  be  fulfilled  for  some 
years.  In  compliance  with  these  et^pigements,  the  Irish 
episcopal  bench  has  been  dignified  by  eminent  persons  of 
high  titles,  most  of  whom  were  honbuAible  and  reverend 
previous  to  their  appointment,  and  some  even  lords  by 

^  The  English  and  Irish  excheduers  have  latelvi  for  very  ^ss^nt'ial  rea- 
sons, been  fbtmalljr  anited.     *    ^  ^ 
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#  H  A  P«  oourteijr.  VeiydifferartmfitatkmfnNntbehombteiiistr^ 
XXiV.  i^y^  empiojcd  at  tke  firH  iataoductioii  of  the  gospAl 

**"'""'"^  In  tbU  pcMQt  some  penons  were  niitalien*  who  thoaj^, 
that,  after  the  union  took  place,  «<  there  would  be  move  m* 
*<  atanoff  than  ever  of  En|^hmen  being  pre&rred  to.nativ«B 
^  of  superior  merit,  in  the  disposal  of  ecdesiastical  beno- 
^<  fice&'"*  However,  thb  has  not  turned  out  to  be  ^itiidjf: 
the  case,  fiosr,  after  the  cstabUdment  of  this  measure,  die 
fxef^nce  has  been  given  to  Irishmen,  but  those  Irisfamen, 
y  it  is  true,  were  of  a  particular  description.  It  will  be  found, 
that  even  after  tibe engagements  tnadeat  the  union  were  sup- 
posed to  be  fulfilled,  the  same  mode  was  continued  of  cod* 
ferring  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  preferments,  almost  exdusive* 
ly,  on  th^  younger  sons  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
certainly,  from  thmr  hatnts  of  lifia^  are  not  inclined  to  the 
grave  study  of  divinity,  or  literary  pursuits.  But  the  Irish 
government  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  attach  to  th^ 
side  men  of  fortune,  than  men  of  literature,  j*  They  have  con- 
ferred, it  is  true,  episcopal  dignities  or  deaneries  on  a  few&> 
Tourite  fellows  of  the  university,  for  they  nifqiosed  all  lite- 
rary merit  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  ccdlef^ 
but  this  was  only  a  partial  encouragement ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  few  works  published  by  those  learned  peis* 
sons,  are  not  usually  written  in  a  style  that  would  atti»ct 
the  generidity  of  readers. 

literature.  Widi  works  ofliterature  Ireland  certainly  does  not  abound^ 
for  book-making  is  a  trade  not  followed  i^gtt^coivitfy; 
but  it  has  been  observed,  that  hardly  any  one  ventures  to 
write  a  book  here  without  bavbg  at  least  some  preteosioBi 
to  make  the  attempt,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Englaodf 
where  so  many  hundreds  mistake  their  capacities  in  ttis 
point  From  the  criticisms  of  the  Reviewers,  it  appesi% 
that  immense  (|uai|tittes  of  liter^y  trash,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose,  but  especially  in  the  former,  are  issued  ev^y  year 
from  the  British  priess.  Still  we  must  acknowledge,  ibBi 
many  excellent  boc^  are  ait  present  published  in  Qmi 

f  Gordon's  Histoty^f  the  RebeUion.  p.  3^ 

*)-  The  Englifihment  who  had  been  promoted  to  Irish  bishopricksi  on 
gccount  of  being  tutors  to  the  English  np|>ilit7,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
yfere  found  in  semal  instances  to  afford  due  encowagement  to  IHen^ 
m^rit  amQD^  the  Irisl^  clergy.    But  the  system  Is  now  changed. 
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firilldB»  ivi»ie  l9ie  taste  fbr  eompodUoa  is  more  chaste  than  cji  a  p. 
in  iTdand.    The  Imh  style  is  indeed  not  so  simple  as  the  XX1V> 
Bi^lishi  and  is  too  often  int^larded  with  false  ornament; 
but  the  oratcHTS  at  the  public  meetings  are  most  extravagant    ^ 
inthis  insdOK^  and  by  this  extravagance  they  nnhappily 
atlaiD  their  olageot,  so  corrupt  is  the  public  taste ;  for  the 
more  their  speeches  abound  with  similes,  metapliors,  tropes^ 
and  figures,  howevar  absurd  and  inconsistent,  they  are  the 
more  applauded  by  their  audience—- 

'*  For  rbetotic  he  could  not  ope 

^  Hii  moutb»  but  out  there  flevr  a  tngeJ^ 

Plain  argument,  and  the  simple  language  of  nature,  is  con« 
fiidered  as  a  common  attainment,  and  disregarded  by  those 
declaimers,  who  are  carried  away  by  flights  of  imagination^ 
and  constantly  aiming  at  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  The 
excessive  fondness  for  figurative  language,  which  in  fact  is 
the  language  of  barbarians,  prevails  too  much  at  the  Irish 
bar,  and  even  infects  some  of  the  Irish  orators  in  the  im- 
perial parliament. 

I^  talent  and  industry  the  Irish  are  certainly  not  inferior 
to  their  neighbours,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  would  exert 
themselves  to  attain  perfection  in  literature,  if  they  found 
it^for  their  advantage.  But  in  reality  no  encouragement. 
is  given  to  domestic  literature,  not  only  bythegovernment^ 
but  even  by  the  people  themselves.  For  unhappily  a  pre- 
judice prevails  among  them  against  every  production  of  their 
own  country,  and  if  any  Irishman  of  talents  attain  celebrity. 
by  his  puUications,  he  must  have  acquired  it  in  England^ 
and  not  at  home.  In  fact  the  pec^Ie  have  no  opinion  of 
their  own  in  matters  of  literature,  and  in  this  point  are  en- 
tirely directed  by  the  prevalent  taste  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  of  late  has  been  found  out,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  capricious  and  depraved.  Any  work  of  fashion  in  those 
countries,  though  its  fiune  be  ever  so  undeserred,  of  course 
meets  a  ready  reception  in  Ireland*  If  the  rage  of  the  day 
in  Great  Britain  be  for  wild  stories  taken  from  the  German 
language,  for  poetic  translations  from  the  Italian  or  Spanish, 
for  old  tales  in  rude  rhyme  of  fierce  warriors  and  hapless 
lovers,  of  steel-clad  knights  and  barons  bold,  the  infection 
is  easily  spread  through  Ireland.  The  Irish  public  admin^ 
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CHAP,  applaud,  and  purchase.  It  is  true  a  violent  party  woA 
J^^IlLpublished  here,  especially  if  fraught  with  religious  aiumoa* 
*ty,  may  acquire  a  temporary  sale,  which  i^  a  melancholy 
exception.  But  lest  a  native  historian  may  seem  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  disappointed  expectations,  it  may  be  more  can- 
did  to  conclude  with  the  observations  of  a  libend  English- 
man on  the  same  subject.   ' 

**  The  University,  the  Royal  Irish  ^Academy,  and  the 
*<  Dublin  Society,  which  is  an  excellent  national  e^aUish- 
^  ment  for  the  general  encouragement  of  science,  being  in 
<<  this  metropolis,  it  might  be  expected,  that  it  is  here  we 
^  should  find  a  considerable  number  of  literary  men ;  but 
*<  this  is  not  the  case.  In  England,  Scotland  and  France 
^  Science  and  literature  eleyate  men  of  the  humUest  birth 
^  to  respect  and  attention.  In  Ireland  the  custom  is  ^f- 
<<  ferent ;  there  a  man  of  talent,  however  exalted  bis  genius, 
<^  or  extensive  his  learning,  is  neither  sought  after  nor  es- 
<<  teemed*  As  a  candidate  for  public  favour  he  will  never 
<(  succeed  against  the  trifler  of  upper  life,  whose  producttons 
•*  are  puffed  into  notice  by  the  partial  breath  of  titled  friend- 
*<  ship.  Fashion  bears  sovereign  sway,  to  which  the  whole 
^.  Irish  nation  bow— -A  desire  to  produce  a  reformation  of 
^*  .the  obstacles  to  national  improvement  obliges  me  to  state, 
<<  that  the  Irish  are  illiberally  jealous  of  rising  merit  among 
«^  themselves.  They  encourage  not  the  youth  of  genius, 
<<  whose  talents,  if  fostered  and  pn^ected^  might  be  die 
<<  source  of  improvement  to  their  country.  A  young  Irish- 
<<  man  of  ability  must  seek  his  reward  iti  England,  the 
^  chilling  breath  of  neglect  will  blast  his  buds  at  home.^* 

*  Wakefidd's  Statistical  and  Folitieal  Account  of  Ireland.  Yd.  H. 
p«ge7S(K 
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Act,  British,  to  bind  Ireland,  S8£.      * 

Acts,  constitutional^  424.  •    / 

Aghrim,  battle  of,  565,  366. 

Agistment,  tithe  of,  prbhibited,:d87. 

Antrim,  marquis  of,  defeated  Iby  the  <^nfedirtite%'M<.' 

Arklow,  battle  of,  518.  «      r 

Armoric  of  St.  Lawrence,1iis  heroic  band,  50. 

'    B  /-      *     ..    ^  '..  * 

BaDynahindi,  battle  of,  5SS. 
Ballynamucl^  surrendry  of  the  Frendi  at,  551 
Bafdis  Iriih,  5:  -^^ 

Baromean  tribute,  7.  ' 

Black  renti^,     •  .       1  ;    .  , 

Borlace,  sir  JohA^^Iocd^jii^ioe,  8d0.       .  < 
Boyne,  battle  of,  350,  851*   .     .  ^     :  , 
Brehons,  Irish  judges,  3. 

Brian  Berobijf^,  15.    '  *       i; . .  '  { 

Broime,  his  mission  to  eonyeft  theltiah,  lit*  . 
Bruee,  Edward,  hfa  inyasion,  68;  defimC  and  dMi,  9tt:    . 

.—    •    :  :  'C'        ' 

Carew,  sir  George,  his  exertions,  I6I,  l63* 
Celte,  tKe  original  inhabitants,  h 
Chesterfield,  his  administration,  389* 
Clanricard  diief-governor,  288. 
Cogan,  Mflo  de,  his  spirited^ conduct,  31';'  hit  atteo^  on  Cev 

naught,  44 ;  his  death,  46. 
Coinage,  base,  of  James  11,  341. 

Convention  of  Kilkenny,  233,  234 ;  national,  43t.  '    ' 

Coote,  sir  Charles,  his  severities^  221 ;  his  death,  229.  Second  sir 

Charles,  his  operations,  285,  293 ;  his  conversion,  300. 
Cornwallis,  chief-governor,  543  ;  his  regulations,  544.  ' 

Corporations  new  modeled,  324.     1 
Cmircty,  John  de,^  his  exploits  in  Ulitsr,  43;  appointed  diie& 

governor,  48 ;  his  disgrace,  53. 
Cromwell,  01iver,»his:aiJt8, 277, 284;i        '    .         .  ,    .* 

Cromwell,  Henr)',  297,  ^^98.  ,^ 
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D 

Danes  my*de  Ireland^  IS. 

Debt,  national,  establisbed,  9ff^ 

Defendera,  457.  • «  •     -^ 

Dermod  MacMurdiad,  hia  conduct,  20;  joined  by  adrentarera, 

98 ;  hia  acta^  %6. 
Deny,  deacription  of,  887 ;  defence  o^  828,  882,  885 ;  relief  of, 

886. 
Desmond,  earl  of,  afiects  independence,  87;  defeated  by  the 

Irish,  90;  executed,  91. 
Desmond,  earl  of,  his  unhappy  end,  18& 
Dowdal,  George,  his  seal  for  popery,  119, 122. 
Druids,  2. 

Dunffannon,  resolutions  at,  480« 
Dvrcllings  cdf  ancient  Irish,  4. 

-  E-'  ' 
Edmond,  dttttpr^  49^  494 
English,  degenerate^  72. 

Enniskilleners,  opMitibna  6^  887,  8»3,  848.         .       . 
Essex,  earl  of,  lord^eutenant,  152;  hiainiaconduet,  155, 154; 
reception  by  the  queen,  lf5« 

.    /      F     ,    - 
Fedlim,  prince  of  Connaugfat,  60, 61  f  treadiery  anddettth^  69, 70^ 
Fitzandelm's  vicious  government,  48. 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  knds,  25;  rescues  De  Lacy,  88. 
Fii^erald,  kfd  ThooMtf,  hia^dMHoii,  U)6,  IQ8L     . 
Fltsgerald,  lord  Edward,  482^  487.   . 
Fitzgibbon,  John,  447* 
Fitzhenry,  Meyler,  chief-govenior,  51 ;  reduoasiDe  Binrgcb  S^i 

his  successful  adttlaiffltttfen,  58k 
Fitzstepbi8.  MbM#^  hMOmkb  Ifdand,  28^  tabs, W«fi»r4^  »H 

his  mirfortunes,  46. 
Fitzwilliam,  sir  William,  his  adddmistration,  141, 142. 
Fiti^william,  earl,  46Qk  •  .  ,    ^       .. 

Fbo<  Henry,  his  parlianientMy  taaoaactioQs,  4^5,  4^« 
Foodof  ancient  Irish,  5.     .    .    ,,^ 
Foster,  John,  486. 
Ffafi^Us^  eieetire;  obtahied  by  Oleics,  4j^« 

G:  • 

GincUe,  his  optmioiis^  860,868. 

Glioaefgiih,  eari  of,  his  negcAiAtioii,  249. 

Gotvemmentylhe  ancientform  of,  2,  S. 

Graces  of  Charles  I,  18& 

Grattan,  Henry,  his  motions,  418,  422. .  .  . 

Grey,  Lurd  f^jBoqatd,  Miiato,  106 ;  defeMs  Q<Niak.  Mi;  ^ 

unhappy  £Eite,  115. 
Grey,  Lord  Arthur,  his  ^v^tfe  aA9»  185,  186. .  . 
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Hamiltoni  Bichard,  hig  treachery^  S29.  - 

Henry  II,  18  ;  lands  in  Ireland^  ^ 

Henry  Vlll  his  i-digiois  itmoVKtiM»  «bli<Mted  tJr'^tiMi,  I  lit. 

Hutabert,  Fii^bdi  geh^iMy  54%  »  /  . 

James  II»  his  arrival,  331 ;  oporatioQS,  &c.  3^,  S$4  ;  aCW 

:     S$ft  54^;  his,  flight,  353. 

Inchiquin,  lord^  his  rerol^  246 ;  his  exertlohB;^  Sf?^  ^d4 ;  his  se^ 

cond  revolt,  260.  ^ 

John,  prince,  his  adherents  insult  the  WiSa,  47* 

' '   » kingv  hi?  «;spe4ttton»  54. 
Jones,  colou^i  Micha^,  defe»»  PrestoQj  2fiS. 
Insh,  r^u^  the  benefit  ot'  the  EiijAish  ^ws,  lS5.   lasurrectiaii 

on  thai^  account,  imd  bartiarity,  75^  \  ^ 

Iretop^  operations,  284,  292 ;  liis  dtalh,  393.  , 

iC        . 

Kildare,  Gerald,  earl  of,  lord^deputy^  92 ;  ait^^bed  to  the  YmMt 
of  York,  93 ;  supports  th^  impogture  of  Lan^it  Sininel,  ib.); 
removed,  94;  restored,  100;  de&aits  Claoricard,  101  i  rcvivd 
of  ^ngHsh  power,  ib. 
Kildare,  young  Gerald,  his  vanityi  105.  f 

Kilkenny,  statute  of,  80.  .        .  .> 

Killala,  invasion  at,  545 ;  transactions  at,  S^%^  ^^Q^ 

L 

Lacey,  Hugh  de»  bis  administration,  45 ;  ftSiiluiriMition/4^. 

Xaws,  ancient  Irbh,  3, 4. 

Limerick,  articles  o^  869. 

Linen  manufacture,  19^«         '  ' 

literature,  S^. 

Litur{;y,  new,  119.  -  '  •  . 

Lorraine,  duke  of,  his  negotiation  w^  the  1041^9^9,  290^  991^ 

Lucas,  CWles,  sgiv  ' 

MacArthy,  61,  62. 

MacMurchad  opposes  Richard  II  with  success,  S4,  85. 

Marlborough,  earl  of,  his  e^edition,  ^tS. 

Marshall,  Richard  earl,  his  re^stanc^  io  Heniy  lU/  58 ';  lilstttUi^ 

der,  59. 
Massacres  of '1641,  216,  2l7 ;  of  ScuUabogue,  5101  Vinegar 

Hia,  520;Wejtford.52S.  ^  . 

Militia  bill,  456..     JS  '  . 
Militii^  prote^nt,  aHnh^,  S21, 
Molyneux,  William,  his  book,,  378,  • 

Moore^  Roger,  chef  instigftMr  Df  tb^  T^beHSoii^  gOS. 
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Mmmtjoy,  earl  of^  his  succenfU  opemtiont^  158,  159 ;  hi*  vie« 

lory  at  KiiiMle>  165.   r"^  .,•''»'•;, 

MouDtmonrifi^  treatment  6t,  194* 

Ifome^  Bobert^ yn^ a Scottiahannj, 250 ; his' defeat,  256. 
Murphy,  fathcar  John,  conuneneeiiieiit  erf"  bis  opecatioo^  50i ; 

Oak^  hearts  oC408>  .404.  

'CC^ttnoIIy,  his  discovery  of  the  bcm^iragr^  21 1. 

O'CoiuuNr,  Aoderic^  moiiardi«f  Ireland,  91 ;  invests  DMsDi  50 ; 

his  defeat  51 .  his  submission,  41 ;  his  deaths  49* 
(XCowiory  Arthur,  ^as. . 
Octennial  bill,  406. 
(yjDonnel,  bis  acts,  145^  146;  Joins tfieSpaniaras,  l64f;  canqpes 

to  Spain,  165;  bill  (^attainder  against  hini,  179. 
^Neaf,  John,  invades  Tyrconnel,  124;  defeated,  125;  hk 

violences  continued^  128 ;  assassination,  129. 
O'Neal,  Hugh,  29t. 
O'Neal,  Owen,  231,  255. 
O'Neal,  sir  PheUm,  209,  214,  295. 
Orangemen,  466,  467. 
Olmond,  eari  of,  executed,  90. 
Omumd,  his^merations,  225,  229 ;  created  marqps,  g35 ;  hh 

negociatioiVB>  241,  269  >  disputes  with  the  clergy,  285>  &e.  his 

resignation,  S20. 
O^Tool,  Lawrence,  his  patriotic  acts,  28, 30. 

P 

Palatinates,  75. 

Bde,.  catholics  of,  their  defe^on,  200.  - 

Parliament,  first  Irish,  65 ;  first  national,  177 ;  instance  of  it£ 

lx)miption,  446,  447* 
Parsons,  sir  William,  lord-justice,  200,  239. 
Patrick,  saint,  10. 
Penal  ODdtf,  relaxation  of,  412. 
f  errot;  sir  John,    his  v%orous  proceedings  as  president  of 

Munster,  130 ;  his  new  government,  136^  137 ;  opposition  to 

him,  138. 
Plantations  in  Ulster  by  James  I,  174, 175, 176;  in  other  part^ 

181.  '  

Portland,  duke  of,  his  message, ,442. .  .  ''     \    ' 

Poynings^  sir  Edward,  lord*deputy,  98* 
^rotestants,  persecution  af^  340, 343. 

Raymond,  his  exploits,  $9,  40,42.*  * 

Rebellion,  designs  of  leaders,  209,210;  commendem^ntdf,  212;, 
214 ;  in  1798,  commencanent  of^  491 ;  e^ts  gf,  55^,  560.  . 
Reformation^  110.  •,.,.., 

Remonstrance  of  loyal  catholic^/j^l^.  - 
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Renuncixil,  his  intemperale  zeal,  250,  271.   .    . .  v 
Bevolutioa>  French,  celebration  of  it  in  Ireland,  450*  r 

Reynolds,  discovery  of,  483.' 
Richard  II,  his  first  expeditkm  to  Irelatid,  83;  his  second,;84L'' 

Right-boys,  444  *  * 

Rosen,  his  cruel  expedient,  335. 

Ross,  battle  of,  514.  ,    .    .   . 

Rupert^  prince,  his  conductj  272.  "^ '  ,    ' 

s  ' 

Saintfield,  battle  of,  531. 

Saint  Ruth,  acts  of,  363,  ^b ;  his  death,  366. 

Sarsfield,  success  of,  356. 

Schomberg,duke,  his  progress,  344, 345;  distress  of  his  army,346. 

Settlement,  explanatory  act  of,  307,  308. 

Sheares,  Henry  and  John,  485,  488. 

Simnel,  Lamb^,  his  imposture,  93.  . 

Statutes,  penal,  377* 

Steel,  hearts  of,  408^  409. 

Stoke,  battle  of,  95. 

Strongbox  lands,  27  ;  takes  Waterford  by  storm,  ahio  Dublto^ 

28 ;  chief-governor,  39 ;  death,  42. 
Spanish  invasion,  163. 
Swifts  dean,  383. 

T 

Thurot,  his  descent,  %%%. 

Tiehbume,  sir  Henry,  his  defence  of  Drogheda,  224; 

Townshend's  administration,  405,  407. 

Tryconnel,  earl  of,  322;  his  acts,  323,  325,  330. 

Tyrone,  his  schemes,  144,  145;  his  acts,  146, 148;  defeats  the 
royalists,  151 ;  his  interview  with  Essex,  154 ;  joins  the  Spa* 
niards,  l64;  his  defeat,  l65;  real  submission,  167;  flight  to 
Spain,  173  ;  bill  of  attainder  against  him^  179* 

U— V 

Union,  561 ;  remarks  on,  565. 

United  Irishmen,  formation  of  society,  450;  apply  to  France, 

46d,  480;  violent  acts,  471 ;  organization,  477. 
University  of  Dublin,  143 ;  .designs  against  it,  325 ;  open  attack 

on  it,  342,  343. 
Volunteers,  415,  417,  419. 

W 

Walter,  reverend  George,  333. 

Warbed^,  Perkin,  his  scheme,  96* 

Warren,  sir  John  Borlace,  defeats  a  French  squadron,  558. 

Wentworth's  administration,  )89,  197 ;  attad:  on  him)  199^ 
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WUte^boys,  401^  405; 
WmUm  III,  operatiooa  dt,  350,  356w 
Wood'j  balf-pence,  385»  S84« 
Wodka  numuActore  dtestrojed,  SS'"« 

Y 

Yemnennr,  467,  468. 

Yoik,  duseof,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  g8;  big  cordial  recep- 
tion aAer  his  defeat  in  England^  H9^ 
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lifb  and  LatSn^  de8l|;^ed  for  the  use  cf 
Schools*  6y  *twoukn  Moi^i,'  ]>.  0. 
^e  Nihtfa  Edit  ^ce  l^s.  bocbd* 
\%  A  new  LATIN^NOLIlSH 
DrCftpKAllT,  bontaSning  ^  tlM 
y^rdk  pt^pit^  fbt  reitjliug  the  eteMte 
wi^iter^,  With  tbe  authorities  sulnoin-' 
ea.  f6  t»h!ch  f^  nr^fiz^,  an  BKG' 
LrSH-l.ATIN  DICTIONARY,  care* 
lYilIy  ootti|)ned  from  the  best  Authors. 
]^  the  late  reveret^d  WitiUM  Yomro, 
j^itot  oT  AinsWortU's  Dictionary. 
A  ne^  fildition*  in  which  the  4uanti- 
tfes  have  been  attended  to  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  the  whole  rendi^ed 
iqueh  more  correct  than  any  former 
edition.    Pn'pe  ISs.  Od.  honira. 

3.  CORKELII  SCHREVBLII 
J^EXICOK  MANUALS,  Grsbco. 
Iiatintim»  et  I>itino^raK:am.  Stadia 
atque  opera  JTosEpnt  HiLt,  Joamhis 

I^NtlCK,    et!   CuLIB|.HI    BOWTER,    HCC- 

non  Jicpat  JSMitit,  D.  fi,  aductum. 
Edrtio  Decimn-nona.  'Anctior  et 
^ipendatiqrr  Qfo,  Pri9e  lOs*  6d. 
bound. 

4.  HOMERI  tLIAS,  Gr.  et  Lat. 
iCiAftKE,  ?  torn.  8to.  Price  18s. 
boards. 

a.     ,  ODYSSEA,  Or.  et 

lu^i,  I  Ctiaxsy  2  torn.  8vo.  '  I'irlce 
l^s.  boards, 

0.  CLAVIS  HOMERICA,  edit. 
If  ova/ cleared  of  the-nunierous  errors 
in  ail  fonner  cditio^^  8vo.  Filce  88. 
bokrdi^.   .  ' 

1  C.  JtTLir  CiESARIS  COM. 
HENTARII,  quse  extant.  Interpre- 
tatione  ^t  Notts  illnstravit  Jobaknes 
<^oBiyl]<os, '  Professor  Regius.  In 
^itun  Dttphfrd*  Juxta  Editionem  PA* 
zlsiensem.  Editio  Deeima*tertia, 
Prioritms  longe  accnratior,  8vo.  Price 
lOi.  6d>  bound. 

8.  .  -i.  ■■  In  U9wm  SckoL  12mo. 
Si.  6d.  bound. 
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II.  TACItl  Opera  C^niA,  in 
trtum  Sch(»l.>9  torn.  ^Ro^ptl  l8mo^ 
Pric«  KM.  boards^  '  '    . 

18.  €I€EftOmi$  ORAtlOKBS 
S^ekie  $  containing^  liteo,  the 
Treat! set  T>6  Seneetnte  and  De  Ami-* 
citia,  with  a  Selection  NoM  the  hMU 
liar  Epistles.  By  PR>fiH9or  Cntts^i* 
•OH  of  Edinbnfgh.    f  rice  46.  bouhd. 

18.  — -— — ^D£ti'INmU5,et 
de  Offidis,  wiOi  a  S^ection  fronl  the 
Philoftophical  Woiirs.^  By  Professor 
CHBuiisoir.    Price  ^  boamdl 

l^lese  extra^  flvm  XS^tra  Mr^' 

printed   UniftnHijf  m   Breviei* 

l8mo.  fiom  Erimt^e  edSHon^ 

ani  have  beak  ectfeftHj^trntecU 
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14<.  HOMERI  ILIAS^'^.  «»iyit« 
Inlerpt^t&tio  Latina  adjects  ^d- ex' 
Editfone  S.  GLAaiia.  *2  vol.^  ^ISteo. ' 
Price  lOs.  bound.         *    '  '     ^     '<     ' 

is.  NOVUM  TESTAltfENTiril' 
GR^GE.     E  recensfoti^  ^  Mtixn   et 
GKi^taKACRfi.       By    Ar    Diexrtrsoir* 
ISma.    Price  4s.  bounds    '  *-      '^ 

N.  B.--Beside8  that  iiTthit^tloa 
tlie' Veadings^  rejeetedl  hf  'dttassACtt 
as  ajmrious  are  diatln^afshdid  by 
brackets,  while  th«  genitS^  afe-  ptn* 
flxed^  there  are  subjoined  at  tb^  bot-. 
toni  of  the  page  fMat-ly  SOO^ilUpticftl 
words. 

16.  PCBLlr  TERfiMTtI  AfrL 
Conmifledfe  sex.  el  Bdit!eneTV«^tiia<* 
irovii ;  ad  usum  scfaoitottm.  Roj^al 
ISmo.     Price  9s.  6d.  bonod.- 

17.  9ame  booic,  Demv  18mo» 
Price  4e.  6d,  bound. 

18.  Q01NTI  HORATIl  PLACCC^ 
O^ra  Omnia ;  *d  opthnonraEi  txmo*' 
pnlium'  (Idem  reeeosita*  Sditle^ 
noTa.    ISmo.   Price  2b*  bound*^  -  •• 
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rotum  captum  accommodate  methpda 
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Jloctort.  BdiHo  DeciuuMesUb  Itmoii 

90.  Th«  RUDIMBNT8  of  the 
LATIN.  TONOUB';  or  •  pldii  iukd 
€«sy  introduction  to  Lfttio  Ormmuir « 
wherein  the  prinoiplof  of  the  L41D- 
goage  «re  methodicaUy  dicettcd«  both 
in  Bnglith  and  Latin.  With  incfkil 
notei  and  <fbaenrationi»  explaining  the 
terma  of  grammar,  and  fartlier  im- 
proving  Ha  mitt.  -Bj  TaoMArKooBi* 
iiAir,.  A.  m*  Itao.  Prico  !••  M. 
bound* 

21.  GRAMMATICAL  EXEB. 
C|SBS-«-or  an  exempliioatiov  of  the 
a^vera^  n^oode  and  tentea,  and  of  the 
principal  nilea  of  eonatructloo*  oonr 
aiating  vh|el|]r  of  moral  aentenoea. 
coUeeted  out  of  the  beat  Roma^  An* 
thora*  and  trmntl|iMd  into  BngUah,  to 
he  ftendered  haciL  into  Latin  f  the 
Latin  words  being  set  in  the  opposite 
column.  ISmo*    Price  la.  8d.  bound. 

«t.  AN  INTRODUCTION  to 
LATIN  SYNTAX  ;  or  an  exempli- 
iioation  of  the  ruiea  of  construction,  aa 
delivered  In  Mr.  RunniMAM^t  Rudi- 
qievts,  without  anticipating  posterior 
ruies, .  Cootaiaing,  l|t.  The  rules  of 

2'ntBX  wit|t  a  brief  UlostratioB.  2d. 
ppifMUtoirjr  notes.  8d,  Examples 
Uken  for  the  most  part  from  Ciosaic 
AuQiors.  4tly  Bngitata  Bxerdeea.  fo 
whjch  is  viftbjoiqed  an  Epitome  of  An- 
cient  Hlmory  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Birth  of  Christ.  To  which  'u  add- 
ed«a  proper  collection  of  Hutonoal 
and  Cknmdogi/Ml  Qxpfi'oiii  ;  with  a 
copious  in<lex../  By  Joan  Maik,  L  m. 
The  FourteenOi  EdiUon,  I2mo.  Price 
Ss.  6«.  hound, 

t%  PUBLII  VIRGIL1I  MARO* 
NIS  BUCOLICA,  GE0R61CA,  et 
JBNEIS.  Ad  optioBorum  exempla* 
riurn  Adem  recensita,  ad  usum  scbola- 1 
vum.  Demy  ISmo.  Price  Sal  6d. 
bound. 

2*.  ^El^CTA  ex  THBQCRITJ  J 
XDYLLI1S,ad  usum  JuventutisAca- 
demicas.    Aoaodit  int^rpreiatio  La- 
tina.  Gr.  ei  Lat.      8vo.     Price  2s. 
8ewffd« 


ft.  8BLBCT  DiALdGUBS  af 
Looian.  To  which  is  added,  a  nsw 
llt»rat  TrtaslatmA  into  La^,  wUli 
notes  in  Bagliah.  By  EowAao  Mut- 
VBT,  A.  «.  "  12taOb    Price  5s.  boond. 

27/  XRKOFHONTI8  de  CYRI 
BXPEDITIOVB,  te  recensione'^et 
com  Nods  Taoaji  HuTCHiasov,  a.  h. 
BfD*    Price  12a.  boards. 

28.  MATURfNI  COBDKRU 
OOLLOQUIORU.^  CENTHRIA 
SELECT  A.  {  cr.a^Select.Ccpttiyyvof 
M.  Coapeair^s  Oolloiiuiea  |  with  ao- 
English  Translation,  and  a  large  Yo- 
cabular>  l>5mo.  price  •  1  s.  6d.  bound. 

29.  CORNSU^  NEPOTIC  Yita 
eiceUeothim  Impeiatoram  1  can 
Ten^pe  Anglica,  in  quo  ir^rfaum  dS; 
Teflio»  iiuaattf m  fieri  potuit,  redditam.' 
Oi;,  Comeliua  Kepoa*s  Urea  of  the 
ezoeHept  Commandera ;  with  anBof. 
lish  Translation,  as  literal  as  possible; 
and  htf  ge  explanatory  notes.  By  Mr, 
RoaaaT  AaaoL*  of  the  Orammar 
School  of  Greenock.  12mo.  Price 
S««  6d.  bound. 

ao.  LIVII  HlSTORIiE  Ubri 
quinfue  prioros.  12ma  Price  Ss, 
bounds 

31.  GEQRGH  BUCHANANI 
ftcetl,  Paraphrasis  PSALMORUM 
DAYIOCS  Peetica.  l2mo.  Price 
8s*  bound. 

32.  XENOPHONTIS  DE  CYRI 
INSTITUTIONE  Llbri  octa  Ex 
Recensione  et  cum  Notia  Tboxje 
HoTCHiMsoii,  A.  M.  Prlce  lOs.  6d. 
boards. 

33.  P.  VIRGlLlI  MARONIS^ 
OPERA.  Intcrpretatione  et  Notls. 
Ad  ufcum  aerenissimi  D^phlnl.  Jux* 
taeditionem  noviaalmam  Parisienscm^ 
Bvob      Price  lOs.  M-  bound. 

34.  ARCHiEOLOGlA  GRfiCA: 
or.  The  ANTIQUITIES  of  GREECE, 
by  -  JoHM  Porraa,  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury*  2  vola.  8vo.  Price. 
26a.  boards. 

85.  The  ANTIQUITIES  of 
,  ROME,  in  two  parts,  to  which  are 
prefixed.  Two  Eways  concerning  the 
Roman  Learning  and  Roman  Educa- 
tion,  By  Basil  Kbwmbtt,  of  C.  C.  C. 


25.    NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  :  Oion.      A  new  Edkum^  embelUded 
Domini'  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,    inter-   with  engraving9,  hamt^ly  executed  ra 
prate  Theodora  Beaa.    Edit.     liov.  pmrpofejbr  this  Edition. '  One  ?ol.  Svo. 
^rvungissijna.     l2mo.    Pitot 3i>4d.  j  Pnce  lOs.  fid.  boards. 
boujMl,  ,  , 
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